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-» Тнв following pages were, in part, published in 1851 


under the title of “Normal Schools and other Institutions, 
Agencies and Meahs designed for the Professional Education: 
of Teachers." They were prepared from observations made 
during a tour in Europe in (1835-6, and from documents 
subsequently collected, from t&me to time, to assist the un- 
dersigned іп m&turing his own views and plans for the im- 
provement of common. schools, and particularly in devising 
modes of operating beneficially for the advancement of the 
teachers’ profession, in the States of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, 

The author has availed himself of a recent visit to Europe, 
to extend his inquiries, and collect additional documents, not 
only respecting the training of teachers, but in every depart- 
partment of the education&l field, and particularly respecting 
agricultural schools, and institutions for juvenile delinquents. 
The results are embodied іц this new édition of his original 
work, the title of Which is changed, so as to convey a more 
adequate jdea of its contents. 

To the results of his own obser ations and study of docu- 
ment§, he is able, by permission of the gentlemen named, to 
add freely from the elaborate and valuable reports of Prof. 
Calvin E. Stowe,"D. D., fo the Legislature of Ohio, in 1887, 
of President Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., to the Trustees 
of the Girard College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839, of 
Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D, to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education in 1846, and of Joseph Kay, Esq: Traveling’, 
Bachelor of the University. of Oxford, in 1850, ön the A 
jects treated of in this volume,’ Without claiming any 


. 
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thing for his own labors, the undersigned feels authorized in 
saying that the present edition contains more reliable statistics 
and fuller information respecting the whole subject of public 
education in Europe,than can be found in any one volume 
in the English language, or in any number of volumes easily 
accessible to any large number of American teachers and 
educators. 1 


It embodies information which сап be made available . 


in organizing new, and improving existing systems of public 
instruction, and particularly institutions and agencies, de- 
signed for the education of teachers in every state of the 


Union. Its value does not consist in conveying the врес̧` 


ulatiqns and limited experience of the author, but the 
matured views and varied experience of wise statesmen, 
educators, and teachers, in perfecting the organization and 
administration of educational s¥stems and institutions, through 
a succession of years, under the most diverse circumstances 
of government, society, and religion. 
The experience and views’ of the undersigned, as to the 
organization and administration of a system of public educa- 
1 tion adapted to the peculiar circumstantes and wants of our 
own country, will be presented to the public in the course 
of another year, under the title of “ National Education ; or, 
Contributions to the History and, Improvement of Common 
Schools, and other means of Populqr Educhtion in the United 
States." э 
^ HENRY BARNARD 
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Nichols, G;, extracts from, 598. 
Non-attendance at school, 403. 
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у-и ч E. Ryerson, 45. 


L. Stephens, 46. 

Joseph Kay, 183, 939, | 

Shuttlaworth, 826, 

V. Cousin, 414, 

М. Guizot, 388, > 

Lord Brougham, 751. 

history of, 20, 30, 413, 661, 751. 

number and condition of 

in Prussin, 165, 172, 185, 189, 190. 
Saxony, 259, 961; 

mberg, 310, 305. 
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Switzerland, 343, 357, 366, $73, 
Бап, 313 У 
Baden, 300, 
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Spain, 647. 
Portugal, 646.9 
Russia, 627. 
Belgium, 591. 
Hølland, 617, 844. 
Denmark, 62). 
Greece, 634. 
England, 751. 
Treinnd, 693. 
Enel © 671. 
Germany, 33 ë 
different grai les of, 199. 415. 
for female teachers, 235, Ps 594,875. | 
catholic teachers, 207. 
‚ protestant teachers, 317, 197. 
“teachers of primary schools, 191. 
secondary schools, 451. 
, 964. 


pauper children, 879. 
Тырп вною 490. 
594, 


535. 
agricultural do., 700. 
city schools, 446, 238 
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rural districts, 415, 445 
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Normal schools in Prussia, repo: 219. 
Berlin, 233. i 
Kaiserswerth, 236, 
{í Saxony. Leipsic, 259. 
Dresden, 261. 
“ Bndén. Carlsruhe, 300. 
“ Wirtembetg. Esslingen, 310. 
“ Hesse Castel. Sehluchtern, 319, 
Bavaria, Bamberg,314. 

“ ` Schwabach, 314: 
Austria. Vienna, 333. 
Switzerland. Hofwyl, 357. 

M Kruitzlingen, 367, 
Zurich, 372. 
rland. Kussnacht, 373. 

Lausanne, 378, 
Lucerne, 380, 
France, Paris, 451. 
“ к КУЗУ) 447. 
449. 


Belgium. E 593. 
“ Holland. Harlaem; 617. 
£ ‘Scotland. Edinburgh, 601, 671, 
ғ Ireland. Dublin, 693. 
14. England, Boroughrond, Lon-761, 
“ Chester, 
* jj Chelsea, 805, 
Battersen, 833, 
Whiteland, 875. 
Keller Hall, 879. 
“ administration and instruction of — 
* direction of, 197, 219, 233, 262, 373, 617. 
* buildings and fixtures, 197, 907, 367. 
* domestic arrangements, 935, 997, 933, 
1262, 367, 202, 491, 447, 449. 
* director, or principal of, 416. 
^: discipline of 449, 455, 618. 
“ “plan of study, 416. 
“expenses, &c., 197, 990, 494, 491, 
* number of tenchers, 198, 217, 261, 305. 
“° of pupils, 198, 208, 961. 
age of admission, 422, 810. 
“conditions of ndmission, 105, 185, 199, 
3 339, 261, 303, 617, UD. 
ibjects of study, 186, 192, 
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* intellectual, 186, 901, 913. 
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E ws ЖИН schools, 730. 
MS cS 50, 206. 
8 1 instruction, A 
Order of exercises in school. See Time Tablo. 
Organization of public schools. See Prussia, 
“France, &. 
Orphans, number of, inerensed by war, 487. 
“ of teachers provided for, 181. 

house for at Halle, 21, 112. 
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Overseers of schools in Austria; 330. 


in Prossin, 74, 75. 
“Bavaria, 313. 
* Saxony, 266. 
@ ' France, 393. 
* Switzerland, 349. 
Paris, polytechnic school, 457. К 
7 Ronnn] beha ab, 4X1. 
“school of arts, 463, 
Parish or parochial schools, 346, 651. 
Parkhurst, prison for juvenile criminals, 732. 
Patronage society, for discharged criminals, 553. 
Pauperism and education, 350, 879. 
Pauper children, number of, 733, 879. 
k ч" schools for, 73 
E teachers for, 8857 4 
Pedagogy, 183, 222. 
Нр condition of teacher, 430. 
Pennmuiship, see Writing. 
Pensions for disabled teachers, 181,409. 
Periodicals, educational, 46, 183, 390, 
Pestalozzi, educational principles of, 25. 
“system of in Prussin, ВЗ, 
*. orphan-house at Neuhof, 487. 
“ contrasted with Basedow, 26. 
Petit-Bourg, reform school at, 549. 
Philanthopinum of Basedow, 25. 
Philanthopic society, 578, 
% “ “reform school of, 578 
Phonic method, 25, 613, 836, 
Physical education, 138, 144. 
Physiology, 830, 361. 
Pietigts, 25, 
Piety of teachers, how shown, 194, 7 
Play-ground, 106, 274, 3 Я 
Polytechnic school at Berlin, 159) 
“ “чыны 
$ te Paris, 457. 
Poor schools, in Holland, 609. 2. 
PonTUGAL, 646. 5 
Potsdam, higher burgher school at, 135. 
“ normal school, 197. n 
orphan-honse, 532. 
Pounds, John, SUEDE ragged schools, 731. 
Practien instruction, 203. © 
Practice, ог model schools, 165, 204, 216, 
Preparatory normal school, 226, 
Prevention, in school government, 211, 
Preventive schools, conference respecting, 468, 
Primary school in Saxony,960. — ' 
Primury schools, See Prussia, France, бс. 
*' “ gradation of, 91, 387, 609. 
"s " course of instruction in poate 49. 


Parents, duties of, to schools, 
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“ Holland, 609. 
“ «на u “ Austria, 327. 
Parc “ Bavaria, 213. 
4i - т. “ France, 401. 
u ии ш “ Saxony, 258, 
“u uu ш 3 “ Badan, 206, 
“ “ inspection of. See Inspection. 
“ “ teachers of. See 3 


Prince schools, 270. d ae 
Princen’s reading board, 619. _ 
Private schools, 103. a 23 
Pro-seminaries, 226. ey 
Prussta, description of primary instruction, Bl, 
History of primary instruction, 81. 
Outline of system, 85. 
Statistics of primary education in 1848, 88. 
Remarks on progress of primary Schools, 89. 
Subjects and methods of instruction, 91. 
Results, necordiug to Mr. Kay, 94. 
Nod “ Mr Mann, 39. 
w “ Mr. Stephens, 46. 
Education of young children, universal, 94. 
School attendance, 05. 
Children employed in factories, 96. 
Voluntary system prior to 1819, 97. — 
Schools where the people are of one faith, 98. 
“u w * 8 different do, 98. 
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Prussta, Mixed schools, 99. 
Duties of school committe, 09. , 
Schools in large towns and ities, 101. 
‘Advantages of Inrge schools, 102. 
School-houses, 103. = as 
Superior primary schoo! 
Real schools, eymnadia, epo sohoole, 105.) 
Large landed proprietors, 106. 
Lancasterian het od, 106. а 
Paid monitors or assistants, 107: 
‘Text-books, 109. 
Suggestive character of the methods, 110. 9 
Interest of children in Abas salen їп. 
Burgher school at Hall DU EN 
Military orphan-house at Annaburg, 115. 
Public засо of Berlin 18. u 
Elementary schools, 118. 


Burgher schools, 123, 

Dorothean higher city school of Berlin, 194. , . 
Model school of teachers’ seminary, 127. 

Э Seminary school at Weissenfels, ? 
Higher burgher school of Potsdam, 135. f 
Secondary fostruetion in Prussin, 139. 
Frederick William Gymnasium of Berlin, 148. 
Royal real school, 185. 
City trade school, 155. М 
Institute of Arts, 159. 
Legal provision respecting teachers, 165. 

|, Testimony of Mr. Кау, 169, 
Social condition, 170, 
Educational advanta; 179, 
Schools preparatory to normal schools, 41, 171. 
Examination on entering, 172. 
‘Teachers are public officers 374. 
Salaries fixed, and payment certain, 176. 
Female teachers, 178, 
‘Teachers’ conferences, 179, 
Pensions to old and invalid teachers, 181. 
Widows and orphans of deceased teachers, 182. 
Educational periodicals, 182. 
Teachers seminary, or normal colleges, 183. 
Conditionsandexaminntions forentering, 41,185. 
Intellectual training of a seminary, 186. 
Industrial training, 187. 
Diploma, 173, 188. 
‘Location of normal schools in 1846, 190. 
iil normal schools of Lastadie, 191. 
Small normal school of ao 194. 
Normal school of Potsdam, 197. 
Normal schools at Bruh); 
Normal seminary in Eis 218. 
«Seminary for teachers at Weissenfels, 919. 
Seminary for teathers of city, at Berlin, 233. 
Normal schools for female tenchers, 235. 
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Journal of a conference of tenchers,243, 
School counselor, Bernhardt, pie 
Bernard Overberg, 246. 
C. B. Zeller—the influence of example, 253. 
Selexamination—by Beckendorf, 254. 
Publicity of publie schools, 75. 
Public schools, rich nnd poor attend, 75, 316, 
b ^ | protestant and catholic, 63, 317. 
Punishments, in reform schools, 519, 537, 552. 
Pupil tenchers, 753. 
Pyritz, normal school at, 194. 


Qualifications required in a teacher in Prussia, 165. 
[s "C 9 ч Austria, 331, 
“ Saxony, 259. 
“Ireland, 693. 
“ France, 493. è 
Queen's College and University in Ireland, 713. 
* — schaars, in England, 753. 
tions for self-examination by teachers, 254, 
«examiners in schools, 777. 
“ оп school management and art ef 
teaching,757, 
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Ragged schools, origin of, 731, 
Raiken Robert and Supday school, 728, 
Кашан, 25. « 


Rate, or tax for schools, 734. 
Ratich, Inbors of, 20. ^ 


Rauhen-hnus, nt Horn, 490, 517. _. 
Roomer, Fr, Ре 
Reading, how. 1 E 1H, 131,612. 


Reality Ul SB e 17 
Real instrüction, 59. 
Real schools n, 
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Reformation, inf ш. 
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orm schools for young criminale 487, 559. 
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“ conditions oí 

uo "W number, 519, 536, 555, 
«age, 520, 561. 

u u previous life, 561, 557, 
u u elassifiention; 518, 550, 
“ 563, 


loymen 


ivate, 557. * 
518, 539, 549, 558. - 
gu Д family ormngement, 545, 881. 


foremen, 491, 535, 562, 534. 
ad f admission, 558, 500. 
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564. 


ress, 540, 
instruction, 519, 538, 566. 
535, 540, 558, 571. 
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amusements, 
“ food, 519, 562. 
u infirmary, 544. 
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н u result, 495, 520, 530, 556, 
8 s aid to discharged inmates, 
" u jn Switzerland, 487. , 

M Md “ Wirtemberg, 489. 

" n ч Hamburgh, 490, 517. 
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ч Eggland, 
Reichelen, M., extracts (то 
Religious instruc 
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555, 576. 
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, 578. 
118. (134, 138, 145. 
tion in Prussia, 57, 73, 194, 
“Holland, 605, 614. 
© Ireland, 679. B 


u denominations, 103, #3, 302, 


Regional school of agriculture, 469. 


Repeuters, in French seminaries, 447, 458, 466. 


Repetition schools ёп Austria, 326, 
Rewards in school, 145. |, ~ 
Rochow, canon of, 27,31. 
Rosier, Abbé, founder of agricultural s 
Rousseau, 
Royal real school at Berlin, imd 
Rules, 862, 209, 211, 618. 
Rural schools or colonies, 487. 
Russia, 625. " 
History of Public Instruction, . 
Statistics of schools in 1850, 830. 
Ruysselede, reform school at, 557. 
Ryerson, Dr., extracts from, 45. 


Salaries of teachers, 176, 265, 302, 432. 
Salle, Abbe de Ја. See Lasalle. 
Salzman, 25. 

Sampson, Abbot, 721. 


Sand, writing in, suggested the Madras system, 727. 


Sardinia, 640. 
Savings’ society for teachers, 433, 444. 
Saxony, 257. а 


System of primary instruction, 957. 
Institution for superannuated 
Statistics of schools, 260. 


chdols, 467. 


teachers, 259. 


Saxony, Royal sem. for teachers at Dresden, 261. 
Examination for teachers’ diplomas, 262, 
Protect оп of teachers’ rights, 265. 
Compulsgre nttendance at school, 266. 
School tiling. 967. 

Pfimary schools of Dresden, 268. т 
Saxon Bunday schools, 268. 

Plan of Sunday school at Dresden, 269. 
Public examination of the schools, 271. 
Fletehtr normal seminary at Dresden, 972. 
Burgher school at-Leipsie, 273. 

Plum of instruction, 275, * 

Public schools of Leipsie and Dresden, 278° 
Secondary education in Saxony, 279. 
Blochmann Gymnasium at Dresden, 280, 
School of mines at Freyberg 289. 

Sears, Barnas, extracts from, 19. 

Secondary education, in Austria, 326, 339. 

“ ri m a Prussin, 199. 

“ Saxony, 279. 

“ Russin, 697. 
E “© France, 400. 

‚ “ . normal schools at Paris, 451. 

Sects, can uni зате school system, 75, 79, 99 
109, 343. 

Seminary for teachers. See Normal Schools. 

Seminary school at Berlin, 127. 

“4 Weissenfels, 133, 

Sessional school in Scotland, 635. 
xes, separation of, in schools, 490. 

Seydlitz, endowment for schools of arts, 159. 

Schluchtero, normal school at, 312. 

Schmidt, method of drawing, 154. 

Gcholars, See Pupils. 

School fittings, requisites of, 38, 

School-houses and furniture in Austria, 399. 
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School-houses and furniture in Saxony, 967. 
School committee, local, in Prussia, 98. 
ч "s ^04 Saxony, 958, 
" “f 7 Baden, 203. 
management 757, 769, 800. 
School regulations, 139. 
Schul-vorstand, 88, See School Committee, 
Scientific institutions, 406, 591, 626. 
ScoTLAND, 651. ——— 
History of Parochial School, 651. 
Normal Scliool of the Church of Scotland, 001. 
“©” School of Free Church, 671. 
Shuttleworth, Sir James Kay, 740, 823. 
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Society for Ше рур , in Holland, 595. 
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Special instructi: з for, 405, 
State, relation of, „ 76, 747. 
Statistics ria, 338, 
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Stephens, Prof, L., extract from, 46, 84, 
Stettin, bur ee aoe at, 31. 
Steinmetz, 94, 31. 

St. Mark’s training college at Chelsea, 805, 

Stock, J., nnd Sunday schools, 726, > > 

Stowe, Calvin E,, extracts from, 35, 49, 597, 

Stow’s training system at Glasgow, 061. 

Strasbourg, normal school at, 413. 

Study room in bourding-school, 460. 
“table, Bee Time Table, 

Study out of school, 143. 


St. Vincent de Paul, ngricultural brothers of, 495. 
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Sweoen, 621. 


Syllabus of lectures on education, 668, 877, 
SWITZERLAND, 341. 2 
Outline of educational institutions, 341. 


Reconcilement of difference of relig. belief, 341. 


School attendance made compulsory, 342, 
Education of tenchers, 344. 

Manual labor in normal schogls, 344, 
Vebrli's opinions on the habits ûf 


345. 
Course of instruction in. primary schools, 346, 


Religious exercises. 347. 
Local inspection of achools, 34: 


Results of the education PT peopl, 348. 
Education of girls in eatholic seminaries, 348, 


Condition of й peasantry, 340, 
Pauperism and ignorance, 350. 


Educational estal ae at Hofwyl, 351. 


Ernnuel Fellenbe; 


Fellenberg's principles of education, 354, * 
Norma! course for tenchers at Hofywl 97. 


Berne cantonal society for teachers, 364, 
Normal sohool nt Kruitzlingen, 367. 
Educational views of. Vehrli 09. 
Programme—course of study, 


Normal schoo! at Ku 

Programme of studies, Зб. 0 
Normal school at Lau: 

Normal school at Lucern > 


Tarn, report on schools in department of, 401, 


‘Taxation for schools, 100. 


Teacher, estimate of, 33, 37, 42, 46, 167, 169, 599, 
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" — legal provision for, 33, 176, 439. 
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"To Germany,* as a whole, one people; and not to any particular 
sate of Germany, as now recognized qn the map of Europe, belongs the 
credit of first thoroughly or, ing a system of public education under 
the administration of the civilpower. Here, too, education first assumed 
the form and name of asciétite, and the art of teaching and training 
children was first taught systematically in seminaries established for this 
special purpose. 2 

But not to Germany, or to*any one (E or any civil authority any 
where, but to the Christian Church, belongs the higher eredit of first in- 
stituting the public school, or rather the parochial school, for the elemen- 
tary education of the poor, which was the earliest form which this mighty 
element of modern societyt assumed. After the third century of the 
Christian era, whenever Christian church was planted, or religious in- 
stitutions established, there it was the aim of the “higher ecclesiastical 
authorities to found, in во! rm, a school for the nurture of ‘children and 
youth for the service of rel giomand duties of society. Passing by the 
ecclesiastical and catechetical schools, we find, as early as 529, the council 
of Vaison strongly recommending the establishment of willage schools, 
In 800 a synod at Mayencegrdered that the parochial priests should have 

e а 
* Mr. W. E. Hickson, in hi е pampl.let, entitled “ Dutch and German Schools,” 
published in London in 1840, well m 3 

We must bear in mind that the German states, although under different governments, are 
not nations as distinet from, and independent. of each other, as Prance and Spain, or as Russia 
and Great Britain. * Each of thaGerman states is influeuced more. inm by every other ; the 


whole lying in close juxta-position, and being linked together by tl ‘bond of a common lan- 


guage and literature. The DT eed linethat separates Prussia fro 
r ore defined thi 


Germany the most popular are whic 
states as belonging to one co! country, as may be заћи 
a song of M. ‘Arndt i= Pr 
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"i What country does a German claim? ‘Adorn the landscape of the Rhine? | 

His Fatherland; know’st thou itsname? ‘Oh no, oh no, not there, alone, 
Is it Bavaria,—Saxony.? 5 The land, with pride, we call our 
55 inland bore or on tl вел? * pe there, “A amana, heart or- 

ere, on the. ios is of sand to по narrow nfned. — 
ere ne Ара of Sqizeriandt Where'er he hears Ша native tangue, o 
Axe e aa шшр 

wi е soars ere is 
oF by ihe Has but one country Germany !” 


where hills covered by the vine, 
is 2 < 
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* 
о, 
in the towns and villages, that the little childrenof ай th 
t learn s 09 them ; “let 
tmost, charity, ha they the: 
ever. fet them receive no'remuneration from 
\ Mhe parents through charity may voluntarily g 
in 836, under Eugene H., ordained that th 
schools established throughout, Christendo à 
towns and villages, and others wherever there could be found place and 
opportunity. In 836, Lothaire I. promulgated a decree to establish eight 
public schools in some of the principal cities of Italy, * fn order that оррог- 
tunity шау be given to all, and that there may be no excuse drawn from 
poverty and the difficulty of repairing ‘to remote places.”. The third 
council of Lateran, in 1179, says: “Since the"Church of God, as a pious 
mother, is bound to provide that »pportuBity for learning should nót be 
withdrawn from the poor, who are with help from patrimonial riches, 
be it ordained, that in every cathedral thepe should be a master to teach 
both clerks and: poor scholars gratis.” " This decree was enlarged and 
again enforced by Innocent TII, in the year 1215, Hence, in All colleges 
of canons, one bore the title of he scholastic canon. The council of 
Lyons, in 1215, decreed, “that in All cathedral chutches, and others pro- 
-vided with adequate revenues, there should be'established a school and a 
teacher by the bishop and chapter, who should teach е clerks and 
other poor scholars eratis in grammar, and for this purpose a stipend. 
should be assigned him,"* V 
Such was the origin of the popular school, às now generally under- 
stood—every where the offspring, and com ion of the Chureh ; sharing 
with her, in large measure, the imperfectiofs which attach to all new 
institutions and all human instrumentalifies ; encountering peculiar а 
culties from the barbarism of the age and people through which it passed, 
and which it was its mission to enlighten ; and every where crippled by 
insufficient endowments, unqualified ening, o the absence of all text 
books, and necessary aids to instruction and i| stration. The discovery 
of the art of printing, in 1440, and the consequent multiplication of books at 
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receive айф, teach these 


may spin з the ув for 
ir scho! unle: 


arly its employment in the printing of she Bible, 
‘songs, school books, and in religions instruction gener- 
о by the municipal guthorities of cities, and at'a later 
period by the. er civil power, of the right, duty and interest of the 
state, in conneetion with; or independent ofthe church, to-provide liberally 


І 
* Digby's Mores Catholici? 


2m 
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from.religious to. educational purposes,—all these causes, combined with, 
the general progress of society, co-operated to introduce an ad us 

change in the ordànization; administration, instruction and disciplinetot® 
the popular school. But the progress actually made from year to year,* 


and century. / ‚ was slow, and after three hundred years of 
effo: regis mi tobe done even in those states and communities 
whi е accomplished the most toward improving the outward or- 


n tion and instrumentalities of the schools, and above all its internal 
life în the improved qualification and position of the teachers—for as is 
the teacher, во is the school,» A brief reference to a few of the more 
prominent names in the history of popular education in Germany, and 
through’ Germany, of Modern ‘Europé, is all that can be attempted at 
this time and іп thi& connection. Among these names stands prominent 


thatof Martin Luther. 
In a letter to the Elector of Saxony, in the year 1526, Luther says:* 


“ Since we, are all requi and specially the magistrates, above all other 
things, to educate the youth who are born and are growing üp among us, and 
to train them up in t fear of God and in the nus of virtue, it is needful that 
we have schools and preachers and pastofs. If the parents will not reform, 
they must go their way*to ruin, but if the Young are neglected, and left without 
edd ido dr the fault of the state; and the effect will be that the country 
will swarm with vile and lawless people, sb that our safety, no less than the 
command of God requireth us to foresee and wari off the evil? He maintains 
in that letter that the government, “ as the natural uardian of all the young,” 
his the right to compel the peeple to support schools. “What is necessary to 
the well-being of a state, that 5 uld be supplied by those who enjoy the privi- 
lege of such state. Now nothing is more necessary tl the training of those 
m are to come after us and bear rule. If the pew too poor to pay the 
А o) and are already burdened with taxes, then the monastic funds, which 

originally given for such purposes, are to be employed in that way to re- 
lieve the people.” The cloisters were abandoned in many cases, and the diffi- 
cult question, what was to be done with their fands, Luther settled in this judi- 
cious manner, How neatly did he approach to the Policy now so extensively 
adopted in this y, of supporting schools partly by taxation and partly by 
funds аррѓоргіа! that purpose. " 

Jn 1524 he wrote a remarkable production, entitled “ An Address to the 
Common Councils of all tife Cities of Germany in behalf of Christian Schools," 
from which a few passages may here be extracted. After some introductory 
edes he comes directly to his point, and says to his eountrymen collec- 
tively : у T WP 

“T entreat you, in God's behalf and that of the poor ‚по! to think so 
lightly of this matter as man do. It is a gravesand i 
the intergst of the kingdom of Christ, and of all the 
selves to the work of aiding and instgucting the yo 
much be expended every year in weapons of war, 
other things of the sort for the safety and prosperi 
we expend as much for the benefit of the poor, igni 
with skillful teachers? God hath verily visited x 
given us a truly golden year. For we now have 
young men, adorned with a knowledge of literature 


at service if employed to teach the young. . . . = 
Even if the parents were qualified, and were also inclined to teach, they have 


so much else to do in their business and household affairs that ncs AM find 
the time to educate their children. Thus there is a necessity that public teach- 


ا 
Sears’ “ Life of Martin GRE published bv‏ 


* The following extracts are taken ftom Dr. 
the American Sunday School Union. 
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ers be provided. Otherwiseeeach one would have to teach his own children, 
which would be for the common people too great a burden... Many a fine boy 
would be neglected on account of poverty ; and many anjprphan would suffer 
from the negligence of guardians, And those who have no children Would 
not trouble themselves at all about the whole niatter. ‘Therefore it becometh 
rulers and magistrates to usé the greatest care and;d ligence in respect to the 
ion of the young. Р 2 
озона eek Hes pious teacher who properly#in: dé traineth the 
young, ean never be July rewarded with money, If re to leave my Office 
as preacher, I would next chose that of schoolmaster, or teacher of b 5; for I 
know that, next to preaching, this js the greatest, best, and most 'usefu' Voca- 
lion; and lam not quite sure which of the two is the i for ivis hard to 
reform old sinners, with whom the preacher has to dow. ‘the yougg tree 
can be made to bend without breaking.” %, 
М уэ 
Tn 1527, a visitation was made iro churches and schools of the elec- 
torate of Saxony, in which more than thirty men were employed a whole 
year. "The result in pespect to eMucation was, that the ахоп séhool 
system,” as it was ealled, was drawn up by the joint labors of Luther and 
` Melancthor;:and thus the foundation was Јаја for the magnificent organ- 
ization of schools to which Germany owes во much of her present NM. 
t "i А 


7 a ` D 
In a letter to Margrave George, of Bradenburg, July 18, 1529:—. 


“Twill tell you what Melanetho and myself, upon Mature consideration, 
think best to'be'done, First, we thitik the cloisters anti foundations may eon- 
tinue’ to stand till their inmates dig ou. . . Secondly, it would be 
еей well б establish in one ог two places in the то а learned 
school, in which shall be taught, not only the Holy Seriptures, but law, and all 
the “arts, from whence preachers), pastors, clerks, counselors; фес, may, be 
taken for the whole principality. ‘To: this object should ‘the income of the 
cloisters and other religions foundations be applied, so as to give an honorable 
Support to learned pio Wy theology, two in law, опе in. medicine; one in 
mathematics, and four or five for grammar, logic; rhetoric, &e. . . . . 
E ES i Es T |o and uad pects schools for children pret be es- 

ished, from whi ê who are ada} to higher studies” t taken 
and y upforthe public.” 5. 1 T i nis 

i! nba de . 


‘Under these ш and appeals а school, law was adopted in 
Wirtemberg in 1559, and modified in 1565 j; in my in 1560, and 
improved. in 1580; in Hesse in 1565; and in Bran iberg, still earlier; 
which recognized and provided for the classification, inspection, and sup- 
port of public s hools. on. substantially the same plan which prevails to 
this day throughout Germany. 8 

The peda; Work of Luther—his labors to. improve the method of 

instruction ntinazd by Trotzendorf;* in Goldberg, from 1: 
1556; by Starr 0 T 
feld, fiom 1570 
original accepta 
"They were succeeded | lfgang Ratich, borp'at Wi 
in 1571; by Christopher Helwig, born near Frankfort, in 1581} and by 
Amos Comenius, born at Comna, in Moravia, ih 1592; whoall labored 
by their writings, and by organizing schools and courses of instruction, © 

disseminate improved methods-of. teaching, Comenius was invited by 

an act of parliament in 1631, to visit England for the purpose’ of intro- 


ЧУЛ | 
М 


м 2 
* Trotzendorf practiced the monitoPial system of instruction two hundre: m 
fore Dr. Bell or Joseph Lancaster set up their claims for its discovery с ООУ уйга bee 
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ducing his. method into the public. institution of that country. ;But in- 
ternal commotions interrupted and ultimately defeated his plans. 
1n,1618, the гейби war—known as the Thirty Years’ war—broke out 
in Germany, and for an entire generation swept over the land, wasting 
harvest fields, destroying cities, tearing fathers from the protection ot 
their families, Mew 4 teachers and schools, and arresting the progress 
of all spiritual and е абопа! improvement. At the close of the war, and 
їп коше of the smaller states during its progress, the civil government be- 
take effectual steps`to secure the attendance of children at school, 
by making it conipulsory on parents, on penalty of fine and imprisonment 
for neglect, to send them during a “шш, ‘This was first attempted 
in Gotha, in 16435, Heildesheim, in41663; and in Prussia, in 1669 ; and 
Colemberg. in 1681, About this period, two men appeared, Philip J. 
рег, born in the Alsace in 1635, aml Augustus Herman Franké, born 
at Lübeck in 1663; who, the first. by: invention of the catechetic 
method, and te last, a pupil of the former, by the formdation of the 
orphan-honse at Halle in 1696, Were dés(ined to introdge® а new era in 
the vc oes cU * 8 
The history of the orphan-house MES is à beautiful illustration of 
practical Christian charity, and the ever-extending results of educational 
labor. While pastor of | Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, he was in the habit 
of distributing bread to the poor, with whose ‘poverty and ignorance he 


` wat equally distressed. “To relieve at once their physical and spiritual 


destitation, hé Invited old and Young into his house, and while he distributed 
alms, he at the same time gave oral and catechetical instruction. in the 
principles of the Christian faith. To benefit the orphan children still 
more, he took a few into: his family it 1694, and to avail himself of the 
gifts of the charitable, he resorted to the following expedient, according 


be fastened. up іп the parlor of the parson: 
hoso hath-this world’s goods, and seet his | 


“He caused а, 
and wrote over i 


for the receptioh of the casual gifts of those who visited. Fra ké, was fixed u] 
at the a: AON of 1695; and not in vain. Th (2 Cor. ix. 8) 


had fallensin his way, а short time beforethis circum: now occurre 
the incident related in їз letter to Schadé. * This, served to show 
me, how. able to make us abound in every 


’s-hox had been fixed up in my 


* After 


fixed upon the an: ber of his study, for the 


of 
E rob т 
sw TT 
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who began regplarly to receive instruction at Easter, 1695. In 
fis а ће кө зг pee box to be fixed d with the inscription, 
‘ For the expenses of the Instruction of the children, n falsbooks &c.,' and un- 
derneath, * Hé that hath pity проп the poor, lendeth to the Lord; and that which 
he hath given, wilt he pay him again,’ (Prov. xix. 17.) 

At Whitsuntide, Franké was visited by some friends, who were much pleased 
at his efforts in behalf of the poor, to which they contributed a few dollars. 
Others also gave small donations, from time to time, sehoolbax. Soon 
after Whitsuntide, when some of the townspeople how regularly the 
children of the poor received instruction, they became desirons of sending their 
children likewise to the satne teacher, and offered to ay him weekly г @ros- 
chen for each child ; so that the teacher now received s T! Broschen weekly 
for a five-hours’ daily instruction. The number of bis schólars, that summer, 
amounted to between fifly and sixty, of which the г, besides gratuitous in- 
struction, also received alms, twice or thrice a-week, to incite them 10 Attend 
school the móre willingly. Donations in ves and linen, for shirts for the 
poor children, began now to arrive from other places. ОШ 

About Whitsuntide of the same year, Franké laid also the first foundation 
for what was subseqtiently Called the royal school. The widow of a nobleman 
desired him to sénd hera dom tutor for her own, and’ one of her friend's 
children. He found no one мазы sufficiently far advaneed in his studies, 
and therefore proposed to the B ts, to seıyl their children to Halle, and’ that 
he would then pride for their education, by teachers and guardians. 
‘The parents a; to this plan; and afew months afterward, an additional 
number of yonths were sent, and th originated the seminary above’ mentioned, 
which, in 1709, consisted of an in ctor, twenty-three, teachers, and seventy- 
two schola j and in 1711, by means'of. Franké's exertions, had a building ap- 
Propriated exclusively to it. D 

In the summer of the same аг, 1695, Franké unexpectedly and unsolicit- 
edly receiveda very considerable contribution ; for a person of rank wrote to 
him with the offer of five hundred dollars, for the purpose of distribution ambng 
the poor, and especially among the indigent studehts. This money was shortly 
afterward paid over to him. He then selected twenty poor Students, whom he 
assisted with a weekly donation of four, eight, or twelve groschen ; ‘and this,’ 
Says he, ‘was їй reality the origin of the poor students’ participating to the pres- 
ent hour, in the benefits of the orphanchouse.’ 5 pte 

In the atitumn there was no longer sufficient room in the parsonage for the 
increasing number of scholars he therefore hired а school-room of one of his 
neighbors, and a second in the beginnin ‘of the winter. He then divided the 
scholars into two classes, and provided a separate teacher for the children of 
the towns) ‚апа апо!һег for the children of the. poo “Each teacher gave 
piit ЫЫ struction daily, and received a guilder besides lodging 
ant ^ * 

- But Franké was soon made to see, that many a hopeful child was deprived, 
when out of school, of all the benefit he тата pe The idea therefore 
occurred to him, in the auttimn of 1695, to undertake the entire charge and edu- 
tation of a limited number Of children; ‘and this” says he, ‘was the first in- 
|n I "un 3 e med ы is erection of ah orphan-honse, even before 

possessed t] lest funds for the Uurpose. On mentioning this m 

some of my fri ^ ious” individual felt induced to fund i PRA 


а P m of fi 
hundred dollars 1t purpose, twenty-five dollars for the ini on Which 
Were to bé paid over every Christmas, whith has also been 7 received. 


On reflecting ù his instance of the divine. I wishi е 
oor orphan child, who might be sup; e ns yearly interest, On this 
four fatherless, and mot children, all ofthe same family, were brought to 


б four; but as one 


me. I yentitreds in confidence upon God, to receive the whole 
of them was taken by some other good people, only three were left; but a fourth ` 
soon appeared in the place of the one that had been taken. I took therefore 
these four; placed them with religious People, and gave titem weekly half a 
dollar for the bringing up of each. On is, it happened to me, as is generally 
the case, that when we venture to pive a groschen to the poor in faith, we feel 
aftefward no hesitation in venturing a dollar upon the same principle. For 
~ after having once begun in God’s name, to receive a few poor orphans without 
ny human prospect of certain ‘assistance, (for the interest of the five hundred 


г УЧ 


: Sa tional sum of a thousand dollars in the beginning of 
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dollars was not sufficient to feed and clothe a sipgle one;) I boldly left it to the 
Lord to make up foy whatever might be deficient. Hence the orphan-house was 
by no means commenced and founded upon any certain sum in hand, or on the 
assurances of persons of rank to take upon themselves the cost and charges, or 
upon any thing of a similar nature, as was subsequently reported, and as some 
were inclined to suppose; but solely and simply in reliance on the living God 


in heaven. ; 
''Тһе day after T undertaken the charge of the four orphans above-men- 


fourth, and one more after the a ofa week. So that, on the 16th November, 
1695, there were already nine, №! 


giyen me the five hundred dollars already mentioned, to зер, me with an 
| the winter. And in 

the middle of the winter, another person® of rank was incited, 10 send me three 
hundred dollats to- enable-me.to-continue my attention to the poor. 
individual ауе а hundred dollars, and others,gave donations о! smaller sums,’ 
-Franké had hitherto di E the r destined for the r students 
occhrred to him, instead of a, weekly allowance, 

to give them dinner gratuitously ; ‘in the firm confidence in God, that he would 
from time to time send such supplies, as Jo enable this arrangement to be con- 
tinued.’ By this he d to be of due service to the poor students; he 
1 this mi become bertet acquainted with them, and; possess а 


better insight into their life and conduct; and lasily, restrain the E 
led. "wo 


‚ 1697, another school was added for those tradesmen’s children who 


heir instruction, though imadequate to the expense, were, se 
ol for the poor, at the request of the townspeople themselves; and in Sep- 
re instructed.in theelements of superior science. About this tifne also, more 


-elasses were § 
of the pupils. received separate instruction, and when any 
of the former abilities, they were again separat fi e rest, and 
instructed ind: ieular teachers, ay, 1699; 
Franké united thi n with the class. Tue id 
men's children; who likewise received superior instruction, ^ arrani 
ments for imparting a. mo show us the rudiments ian 
nké's 


whence the Latin school or Gymnasium afterward Ass itself in Fra) 


institutions, зіс. in 1709 was attended by two hun and fifty-six children, 
ivi isses; and in 1730, 


by more than five hundred pupils.» © 


4 eet 4 
At th je of his deaths the Orphan Hou 
haus, embraced all the institutions which 

1. The Orphan Asylum, established in 
phans had been edueated, up to 1838, gratuiteusl 
manifest peculiar talent, are prepared for the u 
there. T xntiet a 1: 

2. The Royal Pedagogium, founded in 1696, a 
children of rich and noble families. Up to 1839, 2,850 4 uals had 
been educated in this boarding institution. ‘The profits c à 


paid ovar to the orphan asylum. 2 EY 
& * 
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8. The Latin School, established in 1697, for Pupils from abroad, of 
less wealthy condition than the former, and for boys ofthe city of Halle. 

4. The German School, for boys and: girls whose parents do not-wish 
to give them a classic education. 

These several schools number from 3,000 to 4,000 Pupils,* of every age, 
and in every study, Besides these schools there аге other features in the 
institution. 

5. The Canstein Bible Press, established in 1712, to furnish the Bible 
at a cheap rate." The profits on the sule of an edition are applied to 
diminish the expense of the next edition. 


8. А Book Establishment, in which the classics, and schoo] books, are 
published ata low Price, not only for the institution, but for the trade 
generally, s XM 

9. A: house for widows. \ е PM SMS 

We have dwelt on the labors о ‘Franké, Because he proved his faith in 
God by his works, and because he was an educator in the largest. and 
best sense of that designation, Tuo 

According to his biographer, the first Үй зеў class was founded by 
Franké in 1697, by providing a table om free board for Such poor students , 
as stood in need of assistance, and sele ‚а few years later, out of the 

' whole number, twelve who exhibited the right basis o piety, knowledge, 
skill and desire for teaching, and constituting them his «Seminarium 
Preeceptorum,” Teachers Seminary, These “pu _ teachers received 
separate instruction for two Bie rt Perg! tots eine. 


„methods; in the classes "or; the “assistance thus 
ee bound themselves to teac ai the institution 
after the close of their course. In 1704, i -Raumer, this plan 
was matured, and the rs for all the lower classes were 
drawn. from this semina; ides the teachers trained in this 
branch of Fran! f others, attracted by 
the success beo ent, m m all parts of Europe, 
to profit by the org ation, spirit, and mpthod of his various Schools. 
Among the most distingui hed bf his pupils and disciples, е named, 
Count. Zinzendorf, the founder of the communities of узд 
or Moravians, in Herrnhut, in 1722; Steinmetz, who erected a Normal 


School in Klosterbe: on, in 1730; Hecker/the founder of the first Real 


y 3 ; 
; It is interesting to a visitor Yo remark in the chief cities of German: luring certai 

the silence of the streets, with thai oa desertion by children, and the sone certain hours 
produced by the clock striking twelve. The road zro footway then sud, 
children, carrying books and slates, and returning from the studies of the morning. 
striking sight of the kind we ever witnessed was at Halle, where, as We approached a la 
educational establishment, called the « Hallisch Waisenhaus,” the whole of jte juvenile Ine 


mates, 3,000 in number, burst forth into the street, and filling up the entire roadwat formed 
ка unbroken stron of à quarter of a Mile in length. Ps Dutch and Gans" 

" 
» 
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School in Berlin, to which a.seminary for tegehers was attached in 1748 ; 
Rambalt, whlleetured in the Universities in Jena and Giessen in pedagogic, 
and reformed tie schools in Hesse-Darmstadt ; Felbiger, who reorgan- 
ized the schools of Silesia, and afterward those of Austria j—these, and 
others scarcely less distinguished, were among the most eminent and suc- 
cessful teachers of the day, and were known as the school of Pietists. 

The educational school of Franké was followed by Basedow, (born at 
Hamburg, in 1723,) Campe, and Salzman, who acquired for themselves 
a uropean reputation by the Philanthropinum, founded by the former at 
Dessau, in 1781. 

‘This institution gave its name to. the school of educationists, known 
as Philanthropinic, and which prevails at this day in some sections of Ger- 
пту; Its earliest development. on the continent was made by Rous- 

* бат, in his © Emile,” and by John Icke, in England, in his) Thoughts 
on Education.” Its great аш# was abr of a practical charac-. 
ter, and this was. to be accomplished. by following. the indications of na- 


` pure. "The body, as well as Ше mind, was tobe hardened and invigora- 


ted, and prepared to execute with energy the designs of the mind. The 
discipline of the family and school softened by constant appeals to 
the best prjaciples fn the child's natsre. Particular attention was paid to 
instruction in language, music, and the laws andobjects of nature. Many 
of these principles became engrafted on to the teachers of Normal Schools, 
and through their pupil& were introduced into the common schools. 
About this time ар Henry Pestalozzi, who followed in ‘the 
track of the Philanthropinic School, and by his example and writings, dif- 
fased anew spirit among the schools of primary instruction, all over Eu- 
_ торе. Although born in Switzerland, at Zurich, in 1746, and although 
- his personal labors were confined to his native country, and their immedi- 
“ate influence was weakehed by many, defects of character, still his gen- 
eral views of Éducation were so sound and just, that they are now adopted 
by teachers who: never read a word of his life or writings, and by many. 
who never heard of higname, They have become the common property 
of teachers and educators all over the world. - А brief notice* of the lead- 
ing principles of the system#which now bears his ame, and which has 
moulded the entire character of the schools of Ge! j, during the last 
half cestury, can not be deemed árréevant. T 
«The father of Pestalozzi, who was а hysici nh 


nd ly edi left to his шоп 1 id dine m 
1 3 a p mothe d ol stie 
young. ан LO cation wes | nis not ona pol ot Zurich. 


the fa е was of an age to pass into th mar sch 
In conse ice of such an education; correspondi His natu dis- 
position, he retained a. remarkable gentleness ап i manners, whic 
continued through his Jope Ms and produced tha ble mixture ol aay 
and female excellence, which rendered him peculii interesting to ci Fa 
to whom his person was unattractive. Oppressive tment at ‘school, an 


misapprehension of his views in ner EE gave him, however, a keen sense 
of justice, which roused him to vini icate the cause of the oppr among the 
lower classes of the people, and often made his language as û ; bitter and 
sarcastic. . л RN N 
* teste * „Жш 
= арааг from ай article by William C. ‘Woodbridge, in the Annals of Education, 
ary, 1847. 


for Janu- 
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eir misery, and endeavor to discover its source. Hi Yélieved that he 
found P in the want of an observation of nature and mankinfi—in the absence 
of spiritual elevation and religious sentiment—in the prejüdice,4houghtlnss- 
ness, levity and disorderly conduct which were the natural results, and the 
distrust, and obstinate and revengeful disposition which necessarily followed 
toward those who profited by their weaknesses, or punished their offenses. 
He believed that a good education for the children of le was the only 


solicited from others. Here, he la- 
bored to discover the true an simple means of education. He treated his pu- 
pils with uniform sympathy and tenderness, and thus attempted t6 awaken love 
ер hearts, and to sow the seed of every feeling. He 
therefore assumed faith and love as the ошу trae foundation of a system of edu- 
cation. hu Дый d" 
He subsequently established a school in m "regular form in Burgdorf, in 
* Hê antn ot: ovis te which. REBAR talents attracted a number 
of fellow borers. «Вее te endea arora to, ien the: principles which 
should govern the development of- е infan? fac and the proper perio: 
for the commencement and compleon of each course of. instrügilon in this 
view. * ч » y AY, > 1 LJ 
As the resaltof his investigations, Pl«talozzi assumed as а aiuto - 
ciple, that edueation, in order to fit m. for his destina, К 
cording to the laws of nature. То adppr the language of his fo 
must not act as an arbitrary mediator ber ie child and patare, between 
man and God, pursuing its own artificial аттап ments, instead of the indica- 
tions of Providence—that it Should assist the course of natural development, in- 
stead of doing it violence—that it should watch, al 
of attempting to mark out a path a; Sela toa 
Т. In view of this principle, he did not сј оозе, like Basedow, to cultivate the 
mind in a material way, merely by inculcating and en; fting every thing rela- 
ting to external objeeis, and giving mechanical ski He sought; on the eon- 
trary, to шер», and exercise, and Strengthen the faculties of child bya 
Po Spee of excitement to selfactivity, with a limited dej of assistance — 
to his efforts, 0 » ED. EA 
П. Th opposition to the haste, and blind 
System, he endeavored to find the pr "point. 
E a A Wen aedis x es iu E en from опе; 
always waiting until the first should ha: a certai 
mind of the ehid. before’ ring upon the exh i 
sue any other course wi ild oly give superficial know. 
E x Pleasurg 10 the child. nor tr 
- He ‘oppose 


physical powers, 


tion should be ac the same ia it nowk 


ät education has really 


IV. He requi ion and constant referenei 
every child, dnd well as to the c 
among whom he lived. that he. might | 


walifications necessi the Situation to which the Creator destined hi 
heh he gave him these active faculties, and be Eu to, labor А 
for those among whom he was placed by his birth. 
V. While Basedow introduced а multitude of subjects of instruction into the 
schools, without special regard to the devglopment of the intellectual powers, 
Pestalozzi considered this plan as superficfal. He limited the elementary sub- 


jeots of instruction to Form, Number and Language, as A coalition 
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of definite and distinct knowledge ; and believgd that these elements should be 
aen with the ujmost possible simplicity, comprehensiveness and mutual con- 
nection. 

VI. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired that instruction should com- 
mence with the intuition or simple perception of external objects and their rela- 
tions. He was not, however, satisfied with this alone, but-wished that the art of 
observing should also beaequired. He thought the things perceived of less con- 
sequence than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should enable 
the child to observe completely,—to exhaust the subjects which should be 
ا‎ before his mind. 

1. While the Philanthropinists attached. great importance to special exer- 
cises of reflection, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of separate study. 
He maintained that every subject of instruction should be properly treated, and 
thus become an exercise of thought; and believed, that lessons on Number, and 
Рон and Size, would give the best occasion for it. 

III. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached beret importance to Arithme- 

tic, particularly to ‘Mental Arithmetic. He valued it, however, not merely in 
„Ше imited view of its practical usefulness, but as an excellent means of 
sifengthening the mind, He also intéduced Geometry into the elementary 
schools, and the art connected with it, of modeling and drawing beautiful ob- 
jects. ‘He wished, in this way, to train the eye, the hand, an the touch, for 
that more advanced species of drawing which:had not béen thought of before. 
Proceeding from the simple. and*intuitive, to the more complicated and diffi- 
cult forms, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete, that the 
method of teaching this subject was soon brought to а good degree of perfection. 
IX. The Philanthropinists introduced the instruction of language into the 
common schools, buf limited it chiefly б the writing of letters and preparation 
of essays. But Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless repetition of the 
rules of grammar, nor yet with mere exercises for common life. He aimed at 
a development of the laws of language from within—an introduction into its in- 
ternal nature and construction and peculiar spirit—which would not only culti- 
vate the intellect, but UA apes the affections. It is impossible to do justice 
to hfs method of instruction on this Subject, in a brief sketch like the present— 
but those who have witnessed its progress and results, are fully aware of its 


practical character and,value. 
WE Like Basedow, Roehow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal music 


to the circle of school studies, on account of its powerful influence on the 
heart. But hewas not satisfied that the children should learn to sing afew melo- 
dies by note orbyear, He wished them to know the rules of melody and rhythm, 
- "and dynamies—to pursue a regular'course of instruction, descending to its very 
едо, and fendering the musical notes as familiar аз the sounds of the let- 
ters. The extensive work of Nageli and Pfeiffer has contributed very much to 
give this branch of instruction a better form. 
Э ХІ. He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratic method in many 
of the Philanthropinie and other schools, by attempting to draw something out 
of children before they had received any knowledge. Не recommends, on the 
contrary, in the early periods of instruction, the established method of dictation 
bythe teacher and repetition by the scholar, ‘with a proper regard to rhythm, 
and at а dater period, especially їп the mathematical other subjects which 
involve reasoning, the modern method, in which the er merely gives out 
the problems in a proper ordgy, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by 
the exertion of their own powers. e 
XII. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinio 
should be addressed exclusively to the undersiandi 
lies deep jn the hearts of men, and that it should n 
out, but developed from within; that the basis 
found in the childish disposition to love, ta thank: to veneration, obedi- 
ence and confidence toward its parents; that. these should be cultivated and 
strengthened and directed toward God; and that religion should be formally 
treated of at a later period in connection with the feelings thus excited. As he 
Дас Нез of her child, 
he assigns to her especially the task of first cultivating the religious feelings. 


XIII. Pestalozzi agreed with Batedow, that mutual affection е reign 
d in ], in or- 


at Teligious instruction 
+ and shows that religion 
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der to render education effectual and useful. He was, therefore, as little dis- 
posed as Basedow, to sustain school despotism ; but he did not rely on artificial 
excitements, such as those addressed to'emulation. He pref¢rred that the chil- 
dren should find their best reward in the consciousness of in intellecjual 
vigor; and expected the teacher to render the instruction so atractive, that the 
дейш feeling of progress should be the strongest excitement to industry and 
to morality. -y 
XIV. Pestalozzi attached as much importance ое cultivation of the 
bodily powers, and the exercise of the senses, as the P] lanthropinists, and in 
his publications, pointed out a graduated course for this purpose. But as Guis- 
muths, Vieth, Jahn, and Clias treated. this subject very fully, nothing farther 
was written concerning it by his immediate followers. ў 
Such are the great principles, which entitle Pestalozzi to the high praise of 
having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper foundation for 
education and instruction, and of having called into. being a method which is 
far superior to any that preceded it. 
But with all the excellencies of the system of education adopted by Pesta- 
lozzi, truth requires us to state that it also involves serious defects, 
1. In his zeal for the е A the mind ijself, and for those modes of 
instruction which were ea 


terial for thought and for practical use in fature life. T'he pils of his estab- 
lishment, instructed on his plan, were too ®fien dism with intellecinal 
wers which were vigorous'and acute, but without the stores of knowledge 
important for immediate use—well T for mathematical and abstract 
reasoning; but mot prej ‘to apply itto the business of common life, ` 


Bre gh. results of a sound education, and which indicates the. most valuable 
fic purposes and for practical life, ч» 


4. He attached too little im ce to testimony as one of the 
knowledge; aud devoted too lile attention to Магира! truth, ер 


necessary to occupy the pupil with man, and with moral ii 
natüre and matter, if we wish to cultivate properly his ec eran ae 
ү F 


to ee Л ae Т, iu subjects, tended, like the system of Basedow, to 


give his pupils | "un uing historicaleviden У 
Earional demon or eve! у teuthy or of " ut FRE E тА of. pd 
appeal in their apa Hien eee те оома јао 


y that many mer of profound scientific а 
Eu ur. Sidence of revely ioi, and some, e) es, Gene 
nce i 
® bale of. e eat Е e үү. tad peer 
arly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood. in the 58005 01 4 
matics or Natural his д aes the pupils to Aeren ы tie 
prove it if they did not admit its truth. , No. improvement of the intellectual 
powers, can, in our view, compensate for the injury to the moral and th 
diminished respect for truth, which will naturally result from such ug p 
6. While Pestalozzi disapproved of the attempts of the Philanthro, (Pm 
draw forth from the minds of children, before they had stores of dno ded he 
seemed to forget the WE ud of his princfple 10, moral, subjects, or to imagi 
that this most elevated species of knowl was innate. He аце кА 
much to draw from the minds of pis puvils great truths of reli. d dh 


= 


— 


“manner, merely to place y 
deems every thing lost whose value can not be estimated in money. He urged 
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spiritual world which can only be acquired from*revelation ; and thus led them 
to imagine they competent to judge on this subject without external aid. 
It is,obvious shat ch a course would fall in most unhappily with the tendeh- 
cies produced by other parts of the plan, and that we ould hot hope to educate 
in such a mode, a ишу Christian community. 

T'he personal character of Pestalozzi also influenced his views and methods of 
education on religions subjects, He was remarkably the creature of power- 
ful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent kind; and 
he preserved a child-like character in this respect. even to old age. It was 
prol yu this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the import- 
авс of positive religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain 
that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and 
benefactors, would, of course, be transferred to our Heavenly Father, whenever 
his character should be exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental 
error of this view was established by the unhappy experience of his own insti- 
wution.. His own example afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest 
impulses, not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
tum, and thos defeat tietr own ends. Avan illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that, on one of. those occasions, frequently occurring, on which he was 
reduced to. extremity for want of the means of supplying his large family, he 
borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose: Tn going home, 
he met a peasant, prince pis hamds in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes- 

i ‘of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his 
thanks. “These circumstances, combined with the, want of tact in reference to 
the affairs of common life, materially irApaired his M of usefulnessras a 
D instructor of youth. The rapig progress o 


much time was Ue in the profound*development of principles, to admit 
of much attention to their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his proving toeducate ideas and 
not children. He;cotibateg. with unshrinkin; ldness and untiring) perse- 
verauce, through а long life, the prejudices and abuises of the age in reference to 
education, both by his example and by his numerous publications. He attacked. 
= great vigor and no small degree of success, that fa yorite maxim of bigotry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of igno- 
aati He denounced that degrading s pe which considers it enough to 


ble man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring—and in this 
him on a level with the beast of the forest; and which 


upon the consciences of parents and rulers, with an enefgy approaching that of 
the ancient rophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence thad. imposed, 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future, destinies. of 
their fellow-beings. In this way. he рҳойпсей an impulse, which pervaded the 
continent of Europe, and°which, by means of his popular and theoretical works, 
reached the cottages of the poor and the palaces of the great, His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of every nation; not merely those who. 
were led by the same im) ulse pu inspired bim, but by the agents of kings 
and noblemen, and public insti tutions,, who came ti ‚ make themselves ac- 
quainted “with his principles, in order to become his : jow-laborers in other 


countries.” - ; 2 5 
When the Prussian Government, in 1809, unde ook systematically the 
work of improving the. elementary schools, as а means of creating and 
diffusing a patriotic spirit among the people, the fame of Pestalozzi was 
at its height. To him and to bis school, to his method and to his disci- 
ples, the «attention of the best teachers in the kingdom was turned for 
guidance and aid. Several enthusiastic young teachers were sent to his ‹ 
institution at Yverdun, (Iferten,) to study his methode and imbibe his 
spirit of devotion'to the children of the poor, а One of his favorite pupils, 
C. B. Zeller, of Wirtembegg, and who shared with’ him in certain weak- 
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nesses of character, which prevented his attaining the hijrhest success as 
a practical edueator in carrying out the details of an extensive plan, was 
invited to organize a Normal School at Königsberg, in the orphan- 
house (orphanotrophy) established by Frederick TI, on the 1ш of 
January, 1701, the day on-which he declared his dukedom a kingdom, 
and caused himself to be crowned king, under the name of Frederick the 
First. To this seminary, during the first year of its existence, upward of 
one hundred clergymen; and eighty teachers, resorted, at the expense of 
the government, to acquire the principles and methodgof the Pestaloz- 
zian system. Through them, and the teachers who ‘went directly to Pes- 
talozzi, these prineiples and methods were transplanted not only into 
various parts of Prussia, but also into the schools and seminaries of other 
states in Germany, Not even in Switzerland is the name of this philan- 
thropist and educator so warmly cherished as in Prussia. 

His centennial birthday was celebrated throughout Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Prussia, on the 12th of Janyary, 1846, with an enthusiasm 
usually awarded only to the successful soldier. 1n more than one hundred 
cities and villages, in upward of one thousand schools, by more than 
fifty thousand teachers it is estimated in a German,school journal, was 
the annivérsary marked by some Public demonstration. The following 
notice of the appropriate manner in which it was celebrated in Leipsic, by 
founding a charity for the orphans of teachers, and for poor and neglected 


children generally, is abridged from an exsended notice in Reden’s 
School Gazette. Ў 


“At the first school hour, the elder pupils of the SAEI at Leipsic, were 
‘estalozzi as an eminent 


anded to them; this pro; 

contained an address to the citizens of. Leipsic, by the Rev. Dr. Машо. 1 

estalozzi Foundation, (Hiftung. ) | 
ogel; and a biographical sketch, by Professor Plato, At ten o'clock, 
the elder pupils of the burgher school, and delegates from all tte schools, with 
their teachers, and the friends of education, assembled in the great hall of one 
of the publie schools; on the walls were rtraits of Pestalozzi, adomed with 

gun . Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Mace who had visi 
estalozzi the intervals were enliy- 
by : ` . In the evening a general 
association of all the teachers in Leipsie was formed, for the purpose о estab- 
f tion,’ designed} for the education of poor and 
Mes " 


P © 


f "Тһе schools of most of the teachers and educators, whose names have 
been introduced, were in reality Teachers? Seminaries, although not 
so designated by themselves or others. Their establishments were not 
simply schools for Айг жеге Conducted to test and exemplify 
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principles. and methods of" education, and these were perpetuated and 
disseminated by nfpans of books in which they were embodied, or of pupils 
and disciples who Transplanted them into other places. 

As has been already stated, on the authority of "Franké's biographer, 
and of Schwartz, Raumer, and other writers on the history of education 
in Germany, the first regularly-organized Teachers’ Seminary, or Normal 
School, (not normal in the sense in which the word was originally used, 
as а gchool of children во conducted as to be a model or pattern for teach- 
ers to imitate, but,a school of young men, who had already passed through 
an elementary, or even a superior school, and who were preparing to be 
teachers, by making additional attainments, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the human mind, and the principles of education as a science, and of its 
mettiods as an art,) was established in Halle, in a part ot Hanover, prior 
to 1904. About the same period, Stefometz opened a class for teachers 
in-the Abbey of Klosterberge, near Magdeburg, and which was continued 
by Resewitz, by whom the spirit and method of Franké and the pietists 
were transplanted into the north of Germany. In 1730, lectures, on 
philology and the best methods of teaching the Latin, Greek and German 
languages, were common in the principal universitfes and higher schools. 
‘The firet regularly-organized seminar¢ for this purpose, was established 
at Gottingen, in 1738, and by its succes led to the institution оба similar 
course of study and practice in Jena, Helle, Helmstadt, Heidelberg, Ber- 
lin, Munich, &с. dio. 

In 1735, the first. seminary for primary school teachers was established 

* in Prussia, at Stettin, in Pomerania. In 1748, Hecker, a pupil of Franké, 
and the founder of burgher, or what we should call high schools, estab- 
li an institution for teachers of elementary schools, in Berlin. in which 
rm testified an interest, and enjoined, by an ordinance in 1752, that 

country schools on the crown lands in New Mark and Pomerania. 
should. be supplfed by pupil teachers from this institution who had learned 
the culture of silk and mulberries in Hecker’s institution, with a view of 
carrying forward industgal instruction into that section of his kingdom. 
In 1757, Baron von Farstenberg established a seminary for teachers at 
Munster, in Hanover. In 1767, the Canan yon Rochow opened a school 
“ on his estate in Rekane, in Bradenburg, ‘where, by lectures and practice, 
he preparéd schoolmasters for country Schools on his own and neighboring 
properties. To these schools teachers were Sent from all parts of Ger- 
many, to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
In 1770, Bishop Febinger, organized a Normal (model) School in Vienna, 
with a course of lectures and practice for teachers, extending through 
four months; and about the same time the deacon Ferdinand Kinder- 
mann, or von Schulstein, as he was called by Maria Theresa, converted 
a school in Kaplitz, in Bohemia, into à Normal Institution. Between 
1770 and. 1800, us will be seen by the following Table, teachers’ semina- 
Hes were introduced into nearly every German state, whieh, in all but 


* three instances, were supported in whole or in part by the government, 
E Я 
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As the demand for good teachers exceeded the supply furnished by these 
seminaries, private institutions have sprung up, е which have at- 
tained a popularity equal to the public institutions. Восіп no state have 
such private schools "been able to sustain themselves, until the gov- 
“ernment seminaries andthe public school system had created а demand 
for well-qualified teachers. And in no state in Europe has the experi- 
ment of making seminaries for primary school teachers an appendage to 
a university, or а gymnasium, or any other school of an academic char- 
acter, proved successful for any coneiderable period of jime, or on an ex- 
tensive scale. t 

At the beginning of the present century, there were about thirty 
teachers’ seminaries in operation. "Phe wars growing outof the French 
Revolution suspénded fora time the movements in behalf of popular ed- 
ucation, until the success of the new organization of schools in Prussia, 
commencing in 1809, arrested the attention of governments And individ- 
чај all over the continent, and. has led, within the last quarter of a 
century, novonly to the establishment OF seminaries nearly sufficient. to 

supply the annual demand for teachers, but to the more perfect organiza- 
tion of the whole syst&in of public instruction. — , — 
A 

The cardinal principles of the system of’ Primary Public Instruction as 

now organized in the German states, are, - 

First. The recognition on the pûrt of the government of the right, duty 

and interest of every community, not only teeco-operate with parents in 
the education of children, but to provide, as far as practicable, by efficient 
inducement and penalties, against the neglect of this first of parental 
obligations, in a single instance. The school obligation,—the duty of pa- 
rents to send their children to school, or provide for their instruction at 
home,—was enforced by law in Saxe-Gotha, in 1643; in Saxony and 
Wirtemberg, in 1659; in Hildesheim in 1663; in Calemberg, in 1691; in 
Celle, in 1689 ; in Prussia, in 1717; and in every state of Germany, before 
the beginning of the present century. But it is only within the last thirty 
years, that government enactments have been made truly efficient by en- 
listing the habits and good will of the people-on the side of duty. We 
must look to the generation of men now coming ito active life for the 
fruits of this principle, universally recognized, and in most cases wisely 
enforced in every state, lgrge and small, Catholic and’ Protestant, and 
having more or less of constitutional guaraaties and forma’ 

Second. The establishment of a sufficient number of permanent schools 
of different grades, according to the. population, n every neighborhood, 
with a suitable outfit of buildings, furniture, appendages and apparatus. 

Third. The specific preparation of teachers, as far as practicable, for 
the particular grade of schools for which they are destined, with oppor- 
tunities for professional employment and promotion through life. 

Fourth. Provision on the part of the government to make the school’ 
accessible to the poorest, nof, except in comparatively a few instances, 


© ments, exhibiting the number and location of. 
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and those in the most despote goyernments, by making them free to the 
poo but cheap to all; 

A system of inspection, variously organized, but constant, gen- 
eral, and responsible—reaching hing. every. locality; every school, every 
teacher, and pervading he caer pe eon E n to 


the remotest district, еч 

“The suecess of the school systems of Germany is ШИ, suis 
by her own educators to the above features of her-school lay—éspecially 
those: which relate to the teacher! These аат аы као teachers 
may be summed up as follows :— 5 

1. The recognition of the true dignity and Д of the саи gf 
teacher in a system of public instruction. 

2 The establishment of a sufficient number of Teachers’ ^r MM or 
Кока! Schools, to educate. in a speciål course of instruction and practice, 
all persons who apply or propose to teach in any public primary тЫ 
with aids t to self and professional improvement through | life. . 

3. A system of examination ahd inspection, by which incompetent per- 
sons are prevented fromobtaining situations as teachers, or are excluded 
and degraded from the.ranka of the row by: unworthy or criminal 
conduct, — j 

4. A system of promotion, b TAE teachers can DN scale 
of lucrative and desirable situa! 

5. Permanent employment Merah the year, and for life, with a socia] 
position and a compensation which compare favorably with the wages 
ү to educated labor in other departments of business. 

6. Preparatory schools, in which those who wish eventually to become 
chers, may test their natural qualities and adaptation for school teach- 
a applying for admission to a Normal School, 

Ta Frequent conferences and associations for mutual, improvement, } by an 
int е of ópinion and sharing the benefit. of each ex 

8. E m military service in time of pradou 
in aan and civil li ife, ag public functionaries, Р 
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Calvin E. Stowe D: D; робот. of Biblical Literature ii V Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a “Report on Elementary Public tion 
in Europe,” submitted, to the. General’ Assembly o of Ohio, December, 1839, 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


“IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
LI $ 


i ee ЖШ 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D.,in 1839, whilb Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Europe, and on 
his return submitted to the General Assembly of Ohio, in December, 
1839, a “ Report on Elementary Publie Instruction in Europe,” in which 
he thus describes the course of instruction pursued in the Primary 
Schools of Germany, particularly of Prussia and Wirtemburg. 

‘The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children from the ages 
of six to fourteen; and it is divided into four parts, of two years each, It is a 
first principle, that the children be well accommodated as to house and furniture. 
The sfhool-room must be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars 
matle*comfortable, and kept interested. Theeyounger pupils are kept at school 
but four hours in the day—two in the morning and two in the evening, with a 
recess at the close of each hour. Тһе older, six hours, broken by recesses as 
often as is necessary. Most of the school-houses have a bathing-place, a garden, 
and a mechanio's shop attached to thenf, to promote the cleanliness and health of 
the children, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural instruction. It will be 
seen by the schedule which follows, that а vast amount of instruction is given 
during these eight years; and lest jt should seem that so many branches must 
confuse the young mind, nd that they must pecessarily be but partially taught, I 
will say, in the outset, that the industry, К, and energy of teachers regularly 
trained to their business, and depending entirely upon it ; the modes of teaching ; 
the habit of always finishing whatever is begun ; the perfect method which is pre- 
served; the entire punctuality and regularity of attendance on the part the 
scholars; and other Li nd thfs kind, facilitate a rapidity and exactness of aor 

discipline, whi 
۲ 


ich may well seem incredible to those who have neyer 


is taken that acquisition do not go beyond discipline ; and 
f mind be kept entirely and clearly within the constitutional 
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П. Second part, of two years, including children from eight to ten years 
old—seven principal branches, namely ғ 

Exercises in reading. i 

Exercises in writing. Li 

. Religious and moral instruction, in select Bible nàrratives, 

Lan е, ог grammar. 

т or һб, А 
Doctrine of space and form, or geometry. 
7. Singing by note, or elements of musio. 

Ш. Third part, of two years, including children from ten to twelve years 
old—eight principal branches, namely : 

l. Exercises in reading and elocution, 

2. Exercises in ornamental writing, preparatory to drawing. 

3. Religious instruction in the us Bible history, 
4. Lan , or grammar, with parsing, 
pv ‘Beal ишш or knowledge of Nature and the external world, including 
the first elements of the sciences andthe arts of ооб geography and history. 

6. Arithmetic continued thro zh fractions and the rules of proportion. „ » 
7, Geometry—doetrine of itudes and measures, 4 
8. Singing and science of vocal Exi instrumental music, 

IV. Fourth part, of twi years, including children from ten to twelve years 
‚ old—siz principal branches, namely: , 2 
1. Religious instruction in the religious observation of Nature; the life and 
discourses of Jesus Christ; the history of the Christian religion, in connection 
with the contemporary civil history’ and the doctrines of Christianity. 
9. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, including civil society, elements 
of law, agriculture, mechanic arts, ufaetures, &c. 

E n Language, and exercises in eómposition, 
4. Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to the business of life, 
including surveying and civil engineering, 
5. Elements of drawing. E 
6. Exercises in singing, and the science of musio. 
We subjoin a few specimens of the mode of teaching under ве 
diyisions. 1 | 
L First 
1. 


ion. 
. The teacher brings the children around 
conversation with himself. He 


ess and accuracy, 

A few specimens will make the 

perfectly obvious. 

him for a lesson, a description of the 

the school-house, which is situated in 
He pr в as follows: “ Whe out of the 

school-house into Little Cathe t, and turn to the tig pas 

left hand the Maria Plac n 

come out of. Little Cathe 

Place, and within that, at 

Great, King of Prussia, 


variegated marble, and j 
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my right a small place, which is a continuation of the Parade Place; and at the 
end of this, near the wall, Г see St. Peter's Church, or the Wall-street Church, 
as it is sometimes called. This church has a green yard before it, planted with 
trees, which is called the Wall Church Yard. St. Peter's Church is the oldest . 
church in the city; it has a little round tower, which looks green, because it- is 
| mostly covered with eopper, which is made green by exposure to the weather. 
‘When I go out of the school-house to the lower part of Little Cathedral street, 
by the ана through Shoe street and Carriage street, І соте to the 
Castle. The Castle is a large building, with two small towers, and is built around a 
$ square yard, which is called the Castle-yard. In the Castle there are two churches, 
and the King and his Ministers of State, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the Consistory of the Church, hold their meetings there. From the 
Coal-market, I go through Shoe street to the Hay-market, and adjoining this is 
! the New-market, whieh was formed after St. Nicholas's Church was burnt, which. 
t: formerly stood in that place, Between the Hay-market and the New-market is 
the City Hall, where the officers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings,” 
Tf а garden is given to a class for a lesson, they are asked the size of the garden; 
Tts” shape, which they may draw ona slfte with a pencil; whether there are 
trees in it; what the different parts of a tree are ; what parts grow in the spring, 
and what parts decay in autumn, and what parts remain the same thraughout the 
winter; whether any of the trees are fruit trees; what fruits they bear; when 
they ripen ; how they look and tasté; whether the fruit be wholesome or other- 
wise; whether it is prudent to eat much of it; what plants and roots there are in 
the garden, and what use is made of them ? what flowers there are, and how they 
look, &e. The teacheg may then read them the desoription of the garden of 
Eden in the second chapter of Genesis—sing a hymn with them, the imagery of 
which is taken from the fruits and наа а garden, and explain to them how 
\ kind and bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, and 
such beautiful flowers for our nourishment and gratification, d 
The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. ` The sky—its appear- 
ance and color at different times ; the elouds—their color, their varying form and 
ents ; the sun—its rising and setting, its concealment by clouds, its warm- 
] ing the earth and giving it life and fertility, its great heat in summer, and. the 
П being exposed to it unprotected ; the moon—its appearance by night, 
| ‘horned ; its occasional absence from the heavens; the stars—their 
ference among them, their number, distance from us, &с. In this 
] n the teacher may read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth Psalms, 
{ and other of Scripture of that kind, sing with them а hymn celebrating 
the glory of in the creation, and enforce the moral bearing of such contem- 
plations by appropriate remarks. A very common lesson is, the family and family 
duties, love to parents, love to brothers and sisters, concluding with appropriate 
passages from Scripture, and singing a family hymn. — #8 
2. Elements of reading. 
^ After a suitable time spent in. the exercises above described, the children pro» 
ceed to learn the elements of reading. Тһе first step is to exercise the organs of 
sound till they have perfect command of their vocal powers; and this, after the 
previous discipline in conversation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. . They 
are then taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. Тһе characters or letters 
representing these sounds are then shown and described to them, till the form 
and power of each are distinctly ingpressed upon their memories. The same 


the names of these letters, with the distinct under 
, tet and the power of a letter are two very 
ed to commence г 


; the class stands uj 
hand, places one upon 
him and his pupils: 
letter is that? A. 
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the rack.) R. I now put this third letter to the other two, thus, HAR. What 
sound do the three letters make? Har. here is another letter. What is it? 
D. I join this letter to the other three, thus, HARD. t do they all make ? 
Hard." Then he proceeds in the same way with the letters F-I-S-T ; joins these 
four letters to the preceding four, HARD-FIST, and the pupils pronounce, Hard- 
fist. Then with the letters E and D, and joins these two to the preceeding eight, 
and the pupils pronounce, Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to read 
words of any length, (for ys ko add to the above, N-E-S-S, and make 
Hard-fistedness)—the loi 

their letters ; they learn 


as as the shortest; and in fact they'learn 
words of one syllable and of several syllables, and 
to read in plain readin, е same proeess, at the same moment, After having 
completed a sentence, or sey sentences, with the cards ahd rack, they then 
proceed to read the same words and sentences in their spelling-books. 

3. Elements of writing. as 

The pupils are e the right. Td the arms and body in writing, 
the proper method of holding the pen, ќе. ; and are exercised on these points till 


their habits are formed correctly. „The different marks used in writing are ther 
exhibited to them, from the simple point or straight line, to the most complex 


figure. "The variations of form-and position which they are capable of assuming, 
and the different- та which the complex figures are composed, are carefully 
taught to imitate them, beginning with the most 


described, and the student 


neatly. By this method of teaching, a plain, neat, and quick hand, is easily 
acquired, 

4, Elements of number, or arithmetic. 

In this branch of instruction I saw rio improvements in then 
not already substantially introduced into the best schools of ou 
need not, therefore, enter into any details respecting them, e 
say that the student is taught to demonstrate, and. perfect; 
redson and nature of every rule before he uses it. 

"П. Second part—children from eight to ten years of 

1. Exercises in reading. — ^ 

The object of these exercises, in this part of the course, is to а 
of reading with accuracy and readiness, witli due regard to punctuation, and with 
reference to orthography. Sometimes the whole class read together, and some- 
times an individual by himself, in order to accustom them to both modes of read- 
ing, and to secure the advantages of both. The sentence is first gone through 
with in the class, by distinctly spelling each word as it occurs; the 

ing each word distinctly without spelling it; a third tinie 
+ words and mentioning the punetuation points as they occur. 
sentence is read with the pre uses indicated by the pt 
out mentioning them. Fin: same sentence is read 
to the intonations of the voice. Thus one thing is ta 
must become thorough in each as it occurs, before 
One great benefit of the class 2eading together is, tl 
same amount ^f exercise as ** he were the only one und 


of teachin 
‘country. 1 
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can never falter, and no part of the lesson escapes him. . А. skillful. teacher, once 
accustomed to this mode of reading, ean as easily detect any fault, mispronuncia- 
tion, or negligence, in any individual, as if that individual were reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only three times, 
namely : “ according to the words, according to the punctuation, according to the 

life." 4 

2, Exercises in writing. 20 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining-hand, both large and small, the 
principles of teaching being essentially as described in the first part of the course. 
The great object here is, to obtain a neat, swift, business hand. Sometimes, with- 
out a copy, they write from the dictation of the teacher; and in most cases in- 
struction in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in penmanship. 
‘They are also taught to make and mend their own pens, and in doing this to be 
economical of their quills. T4 

3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible narratives. 

In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the teacher adopts the 
«method best adapted, in his judgement, to the particular circumstances of his own 
‘school, or to the special objects which he way have in view with a particular class, 
Sometimes he calls the class around him, and relates to them in his own language, 
some of the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to. them іп the words of 
the Bible itself, or directs one of the children to FON aud ; and then follows a 
friendly, familiar conversation between him and the class respecting the narrative ; 
their little doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions put and answered, and 
the teacher unfolds the moral and religious*instruetion to be derived from the les- 
son, and illustrates it py appropriate quotations from the didactic and preceptive 
parts uf the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the elass a particular virtue or 
vice, a truth or a duty ; and after having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discussion, reads it to them, 
and directs their attention to it, with special reference to the preceding narrative, 
А specimen or two of these different methods will best show what they are. 

(а) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given by Luke, ii. 1-20. Ob- 
Christ was born for the salvation of men, so also for the salvation of chil- 
‘Christ is the children’s friend. Heaven rejoices in the good of men. 
ough so great and glorious, makes his appearance in a most humble con- 
He is the teacher of the poor, as well as of the rich. 
hese remarks compare other texts of the Bible. 


iii. 16. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
* 1. Jno. iv. 9 “In this was manifested the love of God toward us; because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Mark x. 14, 15: “But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and said unto them, 
Suffer little children to come unto me. for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 1 say unto 


you. whos hall not receive the kingdem of God asa le child, he shall not enter 
therein.” 3 / k 

And thi is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 

Jesus fe thousand men: Jno. vi. 1-14. 

God can Little so that it will do great good. 

Economy othing to be lost—othtr texts: Ps. exlv. 15, 16. 


^ The eyes о 
“Thou орепев hand, and Mog d desire of every living thing.” 
Matt. vi. 21-33. herefore take по thought, saying, what shall we eat? or, Whi shall 


3 m 

externally, and yet the merit of 
E етае nai thers 
crimes they may you. 
tt. xv. 19: “не, xi. 4. 
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и By faith Abeloffered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness. that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he, being dead, yet 
Bjieaketh, ^ 

VS Not ns Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother's righteous,” 


Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke ii. 41-52. 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning, (he heard and asked ques- 
tions.) God's word was his delight, he understood what he heard and read, 
(men were astonished at his understanding and answers.) He carefully obeyed 
his parents, (he went with them and ge subject to them.) And as he grew up, 
his good conduct endeared him to God and man. Other texts. Eph, vi. 1-4. 
Prov. iii. 1-4. h Я 3 

“Children! obey your parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother, (which is the first commandment with promise at it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth. And ye fathers! provoke not your children to wrath, 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord '* 

* My son, RUE. not my law ; but let thine heart keep my commandments: For length of 
days, and long life, and peace, shall they add to thee. t not mercy and truth forsake thee : 
bind them about thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: So shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight of God and man.” 


On the other mod: ing, йч, teacher, for example, states the general 
truth, that God protects а! vards the good, and punishes the bad. In illustra- 
tion of this he reads to the tive of Daniel in the lions’ den, and the 
death which overtook his wicked accusers. Dan. vi. In illustration of the same 
truth, the escape of Peter, and the miserable death of his persecutor, Herod, may 
be read. Acts xii. È 
The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, that diligence, scrupulous 
fidelity, and conscientious self-control, ate the surest guarantees of success in life ; 
and, in illustration of the statement, read the narrative of Joseph's conduct in his 
master's house in Egypt, and in the prison, and the results of it. Gen. xxxix. 
So, also, various incidents in the life of Jesus may be used to great advantage in 
illustrating different virtues. 

lt is recommended that the teacher employ, in his instructions, the translation 
of the Scriptures in general use among the people; but that he occasio: e 
the original Scriptures and read to the children, in his own translation, ai 
times use simple translations from different authors, that children may eat 
to notice the diversities in different faithful translations, and see what the; 
amount to. 16 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that a teacher who understands his business, 
and is faithful to his trust, will scrupulously abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or 
from casting odium on the tenets of any of the Christian denominations. A man 
who has not magnanimity or enlargement of mind enough for this, is not fit to be 
employed as a teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge, 

4, Language, or grammar, ‘FF 

The knowledge of the native tongue, the ability to use it with correctness, facility, 
and power, is justly regarded аз one of the most important branches of com- 
mon school instruction. It is the principal object of the logical exercises, or, as 
they may be justly termed, the exercices in thinking and speaking, already des- 
cribed as the first subject of study in the first part of the course, before the child 
has beguh to use his book at all. D ME ld 

In this second part of the course, grammsr is taught directly and scientifically, 
yet by no means in a dry and technical manner, Om the contrary, technical 
terms are carefully avoided, till the child has become familiar with the nature and 
use of the things designated by them, and he is able to use them as the names of 
ideas which have a definite existence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, dimly 
shadowing forth some mysteries of science into which he has no power to 
penetrate. Дд vi" 

The first object is to illustrate the different parts of speech, the noun, 
the verb, the adjective, the adverb ; and, this is done by the pupil in 
conversation, and leading him to form sentences in which the particular E of 
speech to be learned shall be the most important word, and directing his attention 
to the nature and use of the word in the place where he uses it. For example, 
let us suppose the nature and use of the adverb are tobe taught. The teacher 
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writes upon the blackboard the words “ here, there, near,” &c. Не then says, 
* Children, we are all together in this room ; by which of the words on the black- 
board can you express this?” Children. * We are all here.” Teacher. “ Now 
look? out of the window and see the church; what can you say of the church 
with the second, word on the blackboard?” Children. “ Тһе church is there.” 
Teacher. “ The distance between us and the church is not great; how will you 
express this by a word on the blackboard ?? — Children. * The church is near? 
The fact that these different words express the same sort of relations is then ex- 
plained, and, accordingly, that they belong to the same class, or are the same part 
of speech. The variations of these words are next ined. , “ Children, you 
say the church is near, but there is a shop between church ; what will 
you say of the shop?” Children. “ The shop is n cacher. “ But there 
isa fence between us and the shop. Now wh think of the distance 
between us, the shop and the fence, what will you say of the fence?” Children, 
“The fence is nearest?" So of otheradverbs. “The lark sings well. Compare 
the singing of the lark with that of the canary bird. Compare the singing of the 
nightingale with that of the canary bird. After all the different sorts of adverbs 
‘and their variations have in this way beeneillustrated, and the pupils understand 
that all words of this kind are called adverbs, the definition of the adverb is given 
as it stands in the grammar, and the book is put into their hands to study the 
chapter on this topic. In this way the pupil understands what he is doing at 
every step of his progress, and his memory is never burdened with mere names, 
to which he can attach no definite meaning. -Á 

The mode of teaching the subsequent branches, is founded on the same general 
prineiples, and it may not be necessary to give partioular examples. 

5. Numbers, or aritmetic. 

6. Doetrine of space and form, or geombtry, 

Ta Singing by note, or elements of music. 

The method of teaching music has already been sucessfully introduced into our 
own State, and whoever visits the schools of Messrs, Mason or Solomon, in Cincin- 
nati, will have a much better idea of what it is than any description can. give ; 
not will any опе who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from 
years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are capable of learn- 
ing, and that this branch of instruction ean be introduced into all our 
‘schools with the greatest advantage, not only to the comfort and disci- 
of the pupils, but also to their progress in their other studies. 

The students are taught from the blackboard. The different sounds are repre- 
sented by lines, of different lengths, by letters, by figures, and’ by musical notes ; 
and the pupils are thoroughly drilled on each successive principle before proceed- 
ing to the next, 

Il. Third part, of two years—children from ten to p 

1, Exercises in reading and elocution., — ' — ? 

The objects of these exercises, in this part of the course, is to accustom the 
pupils to т natural and impressive manner, so as to bring the full force of 


the sentimi | those to whom they read. They are examined in modulation, 
emphasis, an yarious intonations, and they often read sentences from the 
blackboard in which the various modulations are expressed by musical notes or 
curved lines, 4 


The evils E oe ‘and mogotone are prevented in the outset by the method 
of teaching, particularly the practicg of the whole class reading together and 
keeping time. Short and pithy sentences, particularly the Book of Proverbs, are 
recommended as admirably penned to exercises of this kind. 


р! 
y. * M 
е is to give to the student a full and connected view of the whole 
»made ont and hung before the 
‘columns, the first contain- 
"шаг period of Bible history ; 
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the second, the dates; the third, a chronological register of events; and the 
fourth, the particular passages of the Bible where the history of these: persons 
and events may be found. With these tables before the pupils, the teacher him- 
self, in his own words, gives a brief conversational outline of the principal char- 
acters and events within a certain period, and then gives directions that the serip- 
tural ‘passages referred to fully read, After this is done, the usual recita- 
tion and examination takes p . Some of the more striking narratives, such as 
the finding of Moses on. the Nile; Abraham ing his son; the 
journey of the wise mi di to Christ; the crucifixion; the conversion 
об Paul, &c., are com emory in the words of the Bible, and the recita- 
tion aecompanied hymn alluding to these events. The 
moral instruetion to storie 
by the teacher.. Thi 
the termination of- th 
nothing may be wanti 
‘Thus the whole of | 
tematically, and pr 
being spent on 
during all his fut 
4, Languag 
There is here aci 


view of. the history between 
of the New Testament, that 
іс view of the whole ground. 
is studied thoroughly, and sys- 
least sectarian bias, and without a morhent 
not be of the highest tse to the schòlar 


Ў receding parts of the 
course, in a more scien! m her with parsing of eonneeted sentences, 
and writing from the di of the teacher, with reference to grammar, orthog- 
raphy, and punctuation. The principal alluded to before, of avoiding tech- 
nical terms till the es represented by those terms are HE perceived, is here 
carefully adhered to. single fee en of the manner in which the modes and 
tenses of the verb are taught may bé sufficient to illustrate my meaning. The 
teacher writes on the blackboard a simple sentence, as, “ The scholars lear 1; 
‘and asks the class what sort of a sentence it is. They reply that it is 
statement of n fact, (Teach.) Put it in the form of a command. (Class.) 
aré, learn well! ^ (Teach.) Put it in a question form. — (Class.) Do the scholars 
learn well? (Teach. Of a wish. (Class) May the scholars learn well! 
(Teach) Of an exclamation. (Class.) How well the scholars learn! ( h.) 
The conditional form. (Class.) If the scholars learn well; or, should the 
learn well. (Teach.) Of necessity. (Class.) The scholars must 1 well. 
(Teach.) Of ability. (Class) The scholars сап learn well, &c., се. They are 
then taught. that the direct statement is called the indicative mode of, the verb ; 
the command, the imperative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive mode; the 
wish, the potential mode, &c., &e.; and after this, the book is put into their 
hands, nul 
the several modes ai ‘ht in the same way: $ 
5. Real instruction, owledge of Nature and the external world, including 
the first elements of the natural sciences, the arts of life, hy, and history, 
Instruction on this head is directed to the answering of the fol ig questions, 
namely : « v i D 
(a) What is man, as it respects his corporeal and intellectual 
Here come anatomy and physiology, so far-as the structure of tl 
is concerned, and the functions of its several parts; — і ОО 
Also the simple elements of mental philosophs. In this connection appropriate 
texts of Soripture are quoted, as Gen. ii. 7. Ps, exxxix. 14—16, An appropriate 
hymn is also sung. , " 
ú And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, atid breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul” y od y 
‘cP will praise thee: for I am fearfitlly and wonderfully made; ma 
and that my soul knoweth right well. My substance was not hid 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the e: 


my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in thy book all my members 
vohtinuanée а fashioned, when as yet | there was none of them.) 


e? 
human body 


ellous йге thy works ; 
ie, when I was 
eyes did see 
which in 


(b) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful e ‚ of life, 
as it respects his body and mind? For his body he needs fond. ; the different 
kinds of food, and the mode of preparing them, are brought to view; the 
unwholesomeness of some kinds sf food; injuriousness roper food ; cooking; 


the: dy their lesson as it stands, After this the different. tenses of 3 
areis 
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evils of gluttony. The different kinds of clothing and modes of preparing them ; 
what sort of dress is necessary to health; folly and wickedness of vanity and 
extravagance, Dwellings, materials of which houses are constructed ; mode of 
constructing them ; different trades employed in their construction. 

For the mind, man needs society, the family and its duties ; the neighborhood 
and its duties, Intellectual, moral, and religious cultivation ; the school and its 
duties; the church and its duties. For the bod; mind: both, he needs security 
of person and property ; the government ; the courts, &e. 

(c) Where and how do men find the means to eir wants, and make 
themselyes comfortable and happy in this life? 

"The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingd 
for materials; togetler with agriculture and man 
verting these materials to our use. Geography, wi 
ductions of countries, and their civil, literary, and relig 
their organization and employments. Geography is so 
charts, to which the students are required to affix the па 
tries; rivers, mountains, principal towns, &0., and then 
ifstftutions for which they are remarkable.* Someti 
rivers, &c., are given, and the pupil is required to 
their localities. : Ly аф 

In respect to all the above points, the native coi icularly studied ; its 
capabilities, its productions, its laws, its institutions, its history, &c., ave investigated, 
with especial reference to its ability of supplying the physical, social, and moral 
wants of its inhabitants. Under this head* the pupils are taught to appreciate 
their native country, to yenerate and love its institutions, to understand what is 
necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe а spirit of pure and generous patriot- 
ism. It is scarcely necessary to add, that afi the instruction under this fifth head 
is confined to the fundamental and simplest principles of the several branches re- 
ferred to. X 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the rules of proportion. 

7. Geometry, doctrine of magnitudes and measures. 
ing, and science of vocal and instrumental music. 

) wurth part, of two years—children from twelve to fourteen. 
ious instruction, in the religious observation of Nature, the life and dis- 
coi "Jesus Christ, the history of the Christian religion, in connection with 
the’ cotemporary civil history, and the principal doctrines of the Christian 
system. 

The first topic of instruction mentioned under this head is one of peculiar 

interest and utility. The pupils are taught to observe, with care and system, the 

rious powers and operations of Nature, and to consider them as so many illus- 
trations of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creat nd at each lesson 
they are directed to some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they read and 
commit to memory; and thus the idea is continually impressed on them, that the 
God of Nature and the God of the Bible are one and the samé Being. 

For example, аз. introductory to the whole study, the first chapter of Genesis, 
together with some other appropriate passage of Scripture, as the 147th Psalm, or 
the 38th ehap! Job, may be read and committed to memory. The surface 
of the earth, as illustrating the power and wisdom of God, may be taken as a 
lesson. Then the varieties of susface, as mountains, valleys, oceans and rivers, 
continents and islands, the height of mountains, the breadth of oceans, the length 

of ri remarkable cataracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, tides, &c., may be 
е nto view, and. the teacher may impress upon the class the greatness, 
г, and intelligence necessary for such а creation. The whole is fortified by 


here brought to view, 
jus the means of con- 
reference to the pro- 
s institutions ; towns, 
imes taught by blank 
of the several coun- 
the productions and 

ames of countries, 
ug outline chart of 


the application of such a passage as Psalm civ. 1-13. 
“ Bless the Lc soul! O Lord my God! thou art very great; thou art clothed with 


honor and ma; lo coverest thyself with light as with а garment: who stretcbest out 
s ho layeth the Deaths of his chambers in the waters: who mak- 
who walketh upon te wings of the wind: who maketh his 


eth the i 

angels si isters a flaming fire. Who the foundations of the earth, that it 

should ni oved forever. Thou coverest it wit! de with a garment: the- 

MES ee Pa He mou pining. x thy rebuke they et gto n B m 

they hasted 1 Я the mountains y n е val 

puis which ‘thou hast p^ ed them. Thou pé seta bound that they pe, 
, 


over; that they turn not again to cover the earth. Не sendeth the springs into ti 


۴۸ 
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which run among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the field; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. B: them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, which sing 
among the branches. he watereth the hills from his chambers : the earth is satisfied with 
the fruit of thy works.” 5 

“O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is 
fullof thy riches. So is this койа wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great beasts: go the ships: there is that leviathan, whom thou hast 
made to play therein.” es 


‘The fruitfulness and. beaut 7 o carth, as illustrating the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, may serve i son, Here may be exhibited the beauty 
and variety of the plants and, flow vith which the earth is adorned; the man- 
ner of their growth and self-prop on, their utility to man and beast, their 
immense number and variety, their re éach other as genera and species ; 
trees and their varieties, the ty, their timber-and their fruit; and, 
in connection with this lesson, M be;committed to memory. 


«He causeth the grass to grow for the 
pring forth food out of the earth ; and 
make his face to shine, and bread w 
are full of sap; the cedars of Leb; 
nests : as for the stork, the fir tr 
роне: and the rocks for the conies. 

is going down. "Thou maketh d 
do creep forth, The young: lions 
sun ariseth, they gather tl 
forth unto his work and toh h 

“These wait all upon thee ; that йауевї give them their meat in due season.. That 
thou givest them they gather; the ipenest thine hand, they are filled with good. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled hou? takest away their breath, they die, and return to 
their dust. ‘Thou sendest forth th: irit. they are created: and thou renewest the face of 
the earth, The glory of the Lord shall endure forever * the Lond shall rejoice іп his works. 
He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth): he toucheth the hills, and they smoke. «1 will 
sing unto the Lord as long as 1 уе: Iwill sing praise to my God while T have my being. Му 
meditation-of him shall be sweet: I will be glad in the Lord.” 1 


t vice of man: that he may 
| ре feart of man, and oil (0 
s heart ‘The trees of the, Lord 
; where the birds make their 
hills are a refuge for thé wlid 
for seasons: the sun knoweth 


Tn like manner, the ereation and nourishment, the habits and instincts of vari- 
ous animals may be contemplated, in connection with Proverbs vi. 6-8; Psalm 
civ. 17-22; Proverbs xxx. 24-31 ; Gen. i, 20-24 ; Psalm exlv. 15-16. 


** Go to the ant, thou sh d! consider her ways, and be wise: Which having 1 
overseer, or rulers her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the. ^ 
“There be four things which are little on the earth, but they are exceeding wi nts 
area people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the Summer ; the conii mta 


feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks; the locusts have nb king, yet go they 
t fs; the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces. 
Tore be three things Which go well; yea, four are comely in going: a lion, which is strong- 
eat among beasts, and turneth not away for апу: agrayhound; a he-goat also; and a king, 
‘against whom there is no rising up." 
“And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping E sts of the earth after his kind: and it was во, And God made th 
er his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good.” 
‘The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou 
Eae thine hand, aud satisfiest the desire of every living thing. The Lord is righteous in 
all his ways, and holy in all his works." ü 


4 Ax, 

‘The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the rainbow, &c., may make 
another interesting lesson, illustrating the unknown forms of beauty and. glory 
which exist in the Divine-Mind, and which He may yet develope in other and 
still more glorious worlds ; in connection with; Gen, 188, 5, 9, 13, 14, and. other 
passages of like kind. D " 

So the properties of the air, wind, and storm, Job xxvii, 95} xxxviii. 33, 34, 35. 
Psalm exlviii. 8. 4 we es 

v Knowest thou the ordinance of heaven? canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee 1 
thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here weare? Who hath put wis- 


dom in the inward parts? or who hath given understanding to the: ` Who can num- 
ber the clouds in wisdom ? or who can stay the bottles of heaven: 


Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed. stars, Re the whole 
science of astronomy, so far аё it can be introduced with advantage mon 
schools, ean be contemplated in the same way. The enlightening, and 


purifying moral influence of such a scheme of instruction, carried the 
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whole system of Nature, must be clearly obvious to every thinking mind; and 
its utility, considered merely with reference to worldly good, is no less manifest. 
The second. topic of religious instruction is mpré exclusively scriptural. The 
' life of Christ, and the history of the apostles, as given in the New Testament, are 
chronologically arranged, and tables formed as before. (Ш. 3.) The dis- ` 
courses of Christ are examined and explained in their chronological atrangement, 
and in the same way the discourses and [ ie apostles. The history of 


Christianity, in connection with the sod 1 + is taught in a series 
У col 


of conversational lectures. To conclude the of religious instruction, 
asummary of the Christian doctrine is given in the form of some approved 
catechism, e wn s У 

2. Knowledge of {Не world and of 
tional law, agriculture, mechanic. anufactures, &o: — 

‘This is a continuation and comp а more systematic form, of the instruc- 
tion commenced in Ш, 5, ‘The course begins with the family, and the first object 
is to construct a habitation. The pupil tells what materials are necessary for this 
purpose, where they are to be found, how bgought together and fitted into the 
several parts of the building, ‘The house must now be furnished. The different 
articles of furniture and their uses are named in systematic order, the materials of 
which they are made, and the various trades employed in making them are enu- 
merated. Then comes the garden, its tools and products; and. whatever else is 
necessary for the subsistence and physical comfort of. a family. Then the family 
duties and virtues ; parental and filial obliga and affection ; rights of property ; 
duties of neighborhoods; the civil relations of society; the religious relations of 
society ; the state, the fatler-land, &c. ; finally, geography, history, апд travels. 
Books of travels are compiled expressly for the use,of schools, and are found to 
be of the highest interest and utility, 

3. Language, and exercises in composition. 

"The object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their native tongue, 
and ability to use it on all occasions with readiness and power. The first exercises 
are on simple questions, such as—* Why ought children to love and obey their 
pare їз?” or they are short descriptions of visible objects, such as a house, a 


"mankind, including civil society, constitu- 


roomya garden, &e. There are also exercises on the various forms of ah 
the: «idea, as, “ The sun enlightens the earth." “ Тһе earth is enlightene 

by tl n." “The sun gives light to the earth." “The earth receives light 
from the sun." “The sun is the source of light to the earth.” “The sun sends 


For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises in ornamental 
writing, in the previous part of the @ourse. They have already acquired that ac- 
curacy of sight and steadiness of hand Which are among the most essential requi- 
sites to. ing well. The first exercises are in drawing lines, and the most 
"mathematical figures, such as the square, the cube, the triangle, the paral: 
; generally from wooden models, placed at some little distance on а 
before the class. From this they proceed to architectural figures, such as 
doors, windows, columns, facades. Then the figures of animals, such as а horse, 
а боз, an elephant; frommother pictures, and then from Nature, A plant, a 
er is placed upon a shelf, and the class make a picture of it. 
‘they proceed to landscape painting, historical painting, and the hi her 
Г ing to their time and capaci 
ion. business of life, such і 


Y 
А 
A 
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6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 
The instructions of the previous parts are ех nded as far ss possible, and 
inelude singing and playing at sight, and the more abstruse and difficult branches 
of the science and art of musi E 
The. following ac Hon. Horace Mann's Seventh Annual 
Report to the in Massachusetts, will supply some 
deficiences in th ng sk d,at the same time, present the 


The first elemerit of superiority Lohe whose influence ex- 
tends throughout the whole subse e 0 n, consists in the proper 
classification of the scholars. i jumbers are sufficiently 
large to allow it, the children are. ў s attainments апа 
asingle teacher has the charge on ir of as small a number of 
classes as is practicable, 1 н nstruction of the school; 
houses, by which, as far as pos i to each class. Let us sup- 

а s, and to have talent and 


perfect school. 
culties multiplied, 
inspection. e 
called off, to attend to the st and the conduct of 
very few teachers amongst us have the requisite capacity ; and hence the idleness 
and the disorder that reign in so many of our schools, excepting in cases where 
the debasing motive of fear puts the children inirons, Al these difficulties are at 
once avoided by a suitable classification ; by such a classification as enables the 
teacher to address his instructions at the same time to all the children who are 
before him, and to accompany them to the play-ground, at recess or intermission, 
without leaving any behind who might be disposed to take 
absence, All this will become more and more obvious as J proceed with а 
tion of exercises, There is no obstacle whatever, save prescrij 1 
inertia of mind Which continues in the beaten track Ьесаш 
enough to turn aside from it, to the introduction, at once, of 
and classifying scholars, in all our large towns. t 
TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN ON THEIR FIRST ENTERING ВОН 
this as well as other modes of teaching, I shall endeavor to 
rücular lessons that I heard. The Prussian and Saxon. schools 
substantially проп the same plan, and taught in the same man- 
there must be those differences to which different degrees of 
erence give rise. 

About twenty years ago, teachers in Prussia made the important discovery that 
children have five senses, together with various muscles and mental faculties, all 
which, almost by a necessity of their must be kept in a state of activity, 
and which, if not usefully, are liable. to be mischiev ‘employed. Subsequent 
improvements in the art df teaching | 0 supplying interesting and 
useful, instead of mischievous occupation, s, muscles, and faculties. 
Experience has now proved thaj it is muh easier to {аг 
ful employment for all these powers, than it is to stand over them with a rod and 
stifle their workings, or to assume a thousand shapes of fear to guard the thou- 
sand avenues through which the salient spirits of the young play outward. Nay, 
itis much easier to keep the eye, and hand, and mind at work together, than it is 
to employ any one of them separately from the others. child is bound to the 
teacher by so many more cords, the more of his natural сар 1 
interest and employ. 7 ШТ x 

In the case I am now to describe, I entered а class-rc 
about six years of The children were just taking 
expectation. They been at school but a few weeks, but long 
contracted a love for it. Phe teacher took his station before 


Ce — — س‎ " 
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making a playful remark which excited a light titter around the room, and effec- 
tually arrested attention, he gave a sigualforsilenee. After wating a moment, 
during which every countenance was composed and every noise hushed, he made 
a prayer consisting of a single sentence, askiug that as they had come together to 
Jearn, they might be good and diligent. hen ы of the beautiful 
‘day, asked what they knew about the s ifferent kinds of 
fruit-trees then in bearing, and questi f trees in con- 
structing houses, furniture, &c. Fr 
enlivened the whole school, he slightest symptom of 
disorder. During the fa lasted about twenty minutes, 
there was nothing frivolous anner of the teacher ; that manner 
was dignified though I oghter which he caused the 
children occasionally to tl avorable to a receptive state 
of mind than jets of. 

Here I must make 
scholars and the furni: 


d to the equipments of the 
y child has a slate and pencil, 
psentences. Indeed, I never 
ool, in which any child was 
desk, and in front of the 


unprovided with a slate an 7 
sehool, hung a blackboard. 

and here the value of the art of drawing, а are 
Tp 


sian teachers, became manifest. By the of th 
wrote the word house in the German seript hapd, and printed it in the German 
letter. With a long pointing rod, the end being painted white to make it more 
visible, he ran over the foren of the letters, the children, with their slates before 
them and their pencils in their hands, looking ‘at the, pointing rod and tracing the 
forms of the letters in the air. In all our good schools, children are first taught 
to imitate the forms of letters on the slate before they write them on paper ; here 
they were first imitated on the air, then on slates, and subsequently, in older 
classes, on paper, The -next process was to сору the word “house,” both in 
script and in print, on their slates. Then followed the formation of the sounds of 
of which the word was composed, and the spelling of the word, Here 
of the letters were not given as with us, but only their powers, or the 
‘hich those letters have in combination. The letter h was first’ selected 

etap in the reading-frame, (the same before described as part of the appa- 
ratus of Prussian schools for young children.) instead of articulating our alphabetic 
h, (aiteh,) merely gave a hard breathing; such a sound as the letter really has 
in the word “ house.” ‘Then the dipthong, au, (the German word for ** house". 
is spelled * haus,’) was taken and sounded «by itself, in the same way. Then 
the blocks containing A, and au, were brought together, and the two i ls were 


combined. Lastly, the letter s was first sounded by itself, th d to the 
others, and then the whole word was spoken. Sometimes the 1 ina 
word was first taken and sounded ; after that the penultimate ; and so on until the 
word was completed. "The responses of the children were sometimes individual, 
and sometimes simultaneous, according to a signal given by the master. — 

In every such school, also, there are printed sheets or “cards, containing the 
letters, dipthongs, and whole words. The children are taught to sound а dip- 
thong, and then asked in what words that sound oéeurs. On some of these 
cards there are words enough to fake several short sentences, and when the 
pupils are a little advanced, the teacher Points to several isolated words in succes- 
j ichywhen taken together make a familiar sentence, and thus he gives 
eeable surprise, and a pleasant initiation into reading. 4 
word “ house” was thus completely impressed upon the minds of the 
„the teacher drew his pointing rod over the lines which formed the 
‚ and the children imitated him, first in the air, while they were looking at 
on their slates, In their drawings there was of course a great 
aste and acéuracy ; but ‘each seemed pleased with his own, for their 
‘had never been во criticised as to produce discouragement. Several 
е then called fo the blackboard to а house with chalk, After 

entered into a conversation shat hate first question was, 
‘a house was that on the blackb & the names of other 
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kinds of houses were given. 
tioned stone, brick, wood ; 
were made; limes. ди 

upon points with w 
questions ; when h 


in all othe: 

teacher asks, 

wood" or “ of stone з? | 
“a house may be gm 
gible proposition wil те 
And here also И 


10 the idióms and structure.of 
recision in the expression of 
ellect could never carry for- 
t extent, without using 
dren; in their primary lessons, аге not 
instrument is put into their hands by 


only led to exercise the intelle 
which its operations are facili 


When the hour had expii [ not believe there was a child in the room 
who knew or thought that hi: ie had come. No observing person can be 


at a loss to understand how such # teacher can arrest and retain the attention of 
his scholars. It must have happened to almost every one, at some time in his 
life, to be present as a member of 2 large assembly, when some speaker, in the 
midst of great uproar and confusion, has arisen to address it. If, in the very 
commencement of his exordium, he makes what is called a happy hit, whieh is 
answered by a response of laughter or applause from those who are near enough 
to hear it, the attention of the next circle will be aroused, If, then, the speaker 
makes another felicitous sally of wit or imagination, this circle too becomes the 
willing subject of his power; until, by а succession of flashes whether of genius or 
of wit, he soons brings the whole audience under his command, and s jt as 
the sun and moon sway the tide, This is the result of talent, of attainment, 

of the suecessful study both of men and of things; hoever h 
eieney of these requisites will be able to LIU attention of chil 

as a powerful orator commands the attention of men. But the one no more than 
the other is the unbought gift of nature. They are the rewards of application 
and toil superadded to talent. 

‘Now it is obvious that in the single exercise above described, there were the 
elements of reading, spelling, writing, grammar, and drawing, interspersed with 
anecdotes and not a little general information ; and yet there was no excessive 
variety, nor were any incongruous subjects forcibly brought together. There was 
nothing to violate the rule of “ one thing ata n Ж " 

Compare the above method. with that. of- calli a class of abecedarians; or, 
what is more соттоп, a single child, and while. her holds а book or a card 
before him, and, with a pointer in hi i Жа hon b, and: he 


echoes 6; and so on until ihe vertical row of ill-fayored characters is 
completed, and then of remanding him to hi nd look at vacancy. 
If the child is bright, the time which passes durin, e the only part of the 
day when he does not think. Not a single of the m is oeceupied 
except that of imitating sounds ; and even the number of these imitations amounts 


only to twenty-six. A parrot or an idiot could do the same thing. d so of 
the organs and members of the body. They are condemned to inaeti 
the child who stands most like a post is most approved ; nay, he is rel 
if he does not stand like a post. A head that does not {о the right or 
“left, an eye that lies moveless in its socket, hands hanging motionless at the side, 
and feet immovable as those of a statue, are the point : of excellence, while the 
child is echoing the senseless table of a, b, c. „As a general rul months are 
spent before the twenty-six letters are mastered. though the same child would 


learn the names of twenty-six playmates or twenty-six playthings in one or two days, 


y; for 
aed 
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All children are pleased with the idea of a house; a hat, a top, a ball, a bird, an 
egg, a nest, a flower, &e.; and when their minds are led to see new relations or 
qualities in these objects, or when their former noti respeeting them are 
brought out more vividly, or are more distinetly ir delight is even 
keener than that of an adult would be in uv fact in science, pr in 
having the mist of some old doubt dispelled by ery. Lessons on 
familiar objects, given by a competent teacher, mmand attention, 
and thus a habit of mind is induced of ine 'd-to all future 
study. 7 

Again, the method I haye des 
versation with an intelligent Û 
municates information, Tt 
addresses itself to the vari 
tires or is eloyed. It teach 
select words which convey 
more or less than he intend 
thoughts upon a subject, and 
clotite them. A child trained in this way w 
ludicrous mistakes into which uneducated 
fall, viz., that of mismatching their words 
garments of a giant upon the body of a т of forcing a pigmys's dress 
upon the huge limbs of a giant. Appropri ction should clothe just ideas, as 
а tasteful and substantial garb fits a graceful ; d vigorous form. 

The above deseribed exercise occupies tht eye and the hand as well as the 
mind, The eye is employed in tracing visible differences between different forms, 
and the hand in copying” whatever is presented, with as little difference as pos- 
sible, And who ever saw a child that was not pleased with pictures, and an 
attempt to imitate them? Thus, the two grand objects во strenuously insisted 
upon by writers, in regard to the later periods.of education and the muturer pro- 
cesses of thought, are attained, viz., the power of recognizing analogies and dis- 
similarities, L 

Having given an aecount of the reading lesson of a primary class, just after 
they had commenced going to school, 1 will follow it with a brief account of a 


conversation, and eon- 

mportant objects. It com- 
only dimly apprehended. It 
80 that по one of them ever 
guage, to frame sentences, to 
void those which convey either 
ne, it teaches him to seek for 


er commit those absurd and 
of some sense mot unfrequently 
ideas; of hanging as it were, the 


le iven to а more advanced class. The subject was a short piece of poetry 
de g а hunter’s life in Missouri, It was first read, the reading being accom- 
panied with appropriate criticisms as to pronunciation, tone, &e. It was then 
taken up verse by verse, and. the pupils were required to give equivalent expres- 


sions in prose. The teacher then entered into an explanation of every part of it, 
in a sort of oral lecture, accompanied with occasional questions, -This was done 
with the greatest minuteness. Where there was a geographical reference, he 
entered at large into geography; where a reference to a foreign custom, he com- 
pared it with their customs at home ; and thus he explained every part, and illus- 
trated the illustrations themselves, until, after an entire hour spent upon six four 
line verses, he left them to write out sentiment and the story in prose, to be 
produced in school the next ning.’ All this was done without the slightest 
break or hesitation, and evi proceeded from a mind full of the subject, and 
having a ready command oi s 

An account of one mo 
reading. The class co 


resources. 
will close what I hawe to say on. the subject of 
syoung lads, belonging to a. burgher school, 
which they were just about - "They had been reading a poem of Schiller ; 
a sort of philosophical allegory; and when it was completed, the teacher called 
upon one of them to give a popular exposition of the meaning of the piece; "The 
lad left his seat, stepped to the teacher's desk, and, standing in front of the school, 
er сым fifteen or twenty minutes in an extemporaneous aecount-of the 
эф 


R 


hat he supposed to be its meaning and moral, 
is y 
SI ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS, 4 


Chil ‘to cipher, or, if need be, to count, soon after entering 
school. to describe a lesson whi saw given toa very young 


up tora block of ten 


class. ‘one cube, two cubes, three 
3 үз an each ‘block were distinctly 


cubes, lay upon the teacher's desk. The cubes 
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marked off, and differently colored, that is, if the first inch or cube was white, the 
next would be black. The teacher stood by his desk, and in front of the class. 
He set up a block of one enbe, and the class simultaneously said one. A block of 
two cubes was then placed by the side of the first, and the class said two. ‘This 
was done until the тей Лоска stood) by the side of each other. а row. They 
were then counted bi | the teacher placing his finger upon them, as a sig- 
nal that their respecti е to be called. ‘The next exerciàe was, “two 
comes after one, three eot + and so on to ten; and then backward, 
“ nine comes before ten. e est. The teacher 
then asked, What is three of one and two. 
Q. Of what else is thee com 
What is four composed of? A. 
of three and one.” Q. What 
ones, of two and three, of twi 
bers compose six 2 seven f eigh 
“Three threes make nine; tw 
make nine; three, four, and two. 
&c.,&e. The teacher then placed 


е 


ine ; three, five, and one make nine,” 
blocks side by side, while the children 


added thei з: numbers, together “two twos make four ;” * three twos 
make six," The blocks were then turned down horizontally to show that 


three blocks of two cubes each were equal to one of six cubes. weh questions 
were then asked “as, how many are six less than eight? five less than seven? &e. 
Then, how many are seven and eight? The answer was given thus : eight are 
опе more than seven, seven and seveh make fourteen, and one added makes fifteen ; 
therefore eight and seven make fifteen, Ф. How many, are six and eight? 
Bight are two more than six, six and sjx make twelve, and two added make fourteen. 
Or it might be thus : six are two less than eight, eight and eight are sixteen, two 
taken from sixteen leave fourteen, therefore eight and six are fourteen. They 
then counted up to a hundred on the blocks, -"Tqward the close of the lesson, 
such questions as these were put, and readilyfans' ed: Of what is thirty-eight 
composed? A; Thirty-eight is composed of thirty and eight ones; of seven fives 
and. three ones; or sometimes thus : of thirty-seven and one; of thirty-six and 
two ones; of thirty-five and threc ones, &e. «Q. Of what is ninety composed ? 
_ A, Ninety is composed, of nine tens, of fifty and forty, &e., ќе. Эи 
Thus, with a frequent reference to the blocks, tò keep up attention by nt- 
ing an object to the eye, the simple numbers were handled and transposed ina 
it is obvious that counting, numeration, 
ion were ай included, yet there was 
gible form of words given out to be committed to 
ildren took the first steps in the mensuration of 
the length and contents of one block with 


jed make 
en, twenty 


times one are twenty, and a2 is set down in d imes two 


tens are four hundred, and a 4 is set down 
three hundred are six. thousand, and a6 isset 


five, two tens are twenty, and these figures | 
hundred and six hundred make a thousand, and ; 
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thousand's place. It is easy to see that where the multiplier and multiplicand are 
large, this process ‘soon passes beyond mere child’s play. 

So in divisi If 32756 are to be divided the pupil says, how many 
hundred times are seventy-five, or seventy- contained in thirty-two 
thousand and seven hundred, or in thirty-two thoi id. seven hundred ones ? 
four hundred times, and he sets down a 4 in the! s place in the quotient ; 
then the divisor seventy-five is multiplied (аз b the four hundred, and 
the product is set down under the first thr ivi 
are two thousand and seven hundred rema 
the next line, because seventy j 
any number of hundred ti E 

When there is danger that а 
nominations they are b 
figure in full, throughout the. manner aboye described. 

Ishall never forget the iny 2 tion by a higher class of girls 
produced upon my mind. It lasted an hour. Neither teacher nor pupil had book 
or slate, Questions and answers were extemporaneous. They consisted of prob- 
lems jn Vulgar Fractions, simple and compound ; in the Rule of Three, Practice, 
Interest, Discount, &e., &е. A few of the first were simple, but they soon 
increase in complication and difficulty, and in the amount of the sums managed, 
until I could hardly credit the report of my own senses, so difficult were the ques- 
tions, and so prompt and accurate the replies, + 

A great inany of the exercises in arithmetic consisted in reducing the coins of 
one State to those of another. In Germany, there are almost'as many different 
currencies as there are States; and the expression of the value of опе coin in 
other denominations, is a very common exercise. — 

It struck me that the main differences between their mode of teaching arith- 
metic and ours, consists in their beginning earlier, continuing the practice in the 
elements much longer, requiring a more thorough analysis of all questions, and in 
not separating the processes, or rules, so much as we do from each- other. The 
pupils proceed less by rule, more by an understanding of the subject, It often 

ppens to our children that while engaged in one rule, йене a preceding. 
Hence, many of our best teachers have frequent reviews. But there, as I stated 
above, the youngest classes of children were taught addition, substraction, multi- 
plication, and division, promiscuously, in the same lesson. And во it was in the 
lat . The Ey 


jousand seven hundred 
the process. 

ill forget the value of the de- 
io express the value of each 


In algebra, trigonom surveying, geometry, &o., I invariably saw the teacher 

i ded a dau ‘the diagrams and explaining all the réla- 
pupils, in their seats, having а pen 
гапа took down brief heads of the 
[ured to go to the blackboard, 


solution ; and at; the next recitati 


draw the figures and solve the . How different this mode of 
hearing a lesson from that book in the left hand, while the 
fore-finger of the right ited derhonstration, under penalty, 


should the place be lost, of 1 to recommence the solution, 


ө ý eat 1 J COMPOSITION. a 
Great attention is paid to Grammar, or, as it is usually called in the ^ Plan of 
ke the German language. But Î very little of the ding-dong and 
recitative of gender, number and case, of government and agreement, which 
make up so great a portion of the grammatical exercises in our schools; and 
which the pupils are often required to repeat until they really lose all sense of the 


. origin: ' е terms the use. Of what service is it for children to re- 
B c e 
nouns, А “never made a шї 
put t If the object of grammar 
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write their native language with propriety, then they should be practiced upon 
expressing their реа, "уй with elegance, distinctness, and force, For this pur- 
pose, their common «ў day phraseology is first to be attended to, As their 
speech becomes more pious, they should be led to recognize slight shades 
of distinetion which between words almost synonymous ; to descriminate 
between the literal and the - and to frame sentences in Which the main 
idea shall be brought Qut and prominently, while all subordinate 
ones, mere matters of eire mst occupy humbler or more 
retired positions. 1 speakers are во. arranged, that 
what is collateral or in ds out boldly in the foreground, while the prin- 
cipal thought is almost. igement as preposterous as if, in 
the senate cham h d, the дреса the jme or 

n аг, whilé a nameless throng of 


rds the sequénee and coherency 
son is competent to teach grammar 


rected, nor the sentence as corrected to pass unrepeated ; by requiring the poetry 
of the reading lesson to be changed into oral or written prose, aud the prose to be 


teaching grammar ; or, as they more comprehensively call it, the man. lan- 
guage, It is easy to see that position is included under this head, the writing 
of regular “ essays" or © themes” being only a later exercise. Я 

D 4 


vided with a slate an 

elements of drawing, either immediately, or very soon after they 

This furnishes фе greater part of the explanation of their excellent handwriting. 
A part of it, I think, should be r the peculiarity of the German seript, 


a pro- 
This 


to draw, coni 
both to draw an 


and copied in 
ie from another, 


Ing ic 
the obj 0 i „attract attention more 
readily, impr accurately» 
copied than those in writing. And s observe, io 
distinguish, and to imitate, in the first exerci i 
advantage to the second. 2. 
Another reason is; that „ће child. is ќапо] vith which he is 
familiar, which have some significance and ¢ t a child 
who is made to fill page after page with rows of stri г тА blank 
and cheerless though done eyer so well, has associations 
with his work, The pri of beginning. 1 o marks, or 
with writting unintelligible words, bears some resemblanee, in its lifelessness, to 
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that of learning the alphabet. Each exhales torpor and. stupidity to deaden the 
vivacity of the worker, * [WC 


"The reason fOr this themselves are larger, 
i i hence they can be 
y precede exact copy- 
їорпоту of the large 
е formation of the larger 
hese respects, there is 


ak, the child becomes acquain 
letters more easily than with that of the small. 
gives more freedom of motion to the hand 
more difference between the objects used in 
hand, than between the latter ha 


every school could draw with 
degree of beauty and expression, to 

to the subject; and, at last, to school 
and, after many trials, I came to the à 


8 

was reminded of that saying of Pestalozzi, somewhat too, strong, that * without 
drawing there can be no writing,” y 

But suppose it were otherwise, and that learning to draw retarded the acquisi- 
tion of good penmanship, how richly would the learner be compensated for the 
sacrifice. Drawing, of ifself, is an expressive and beautiful language. A few 
strokes of the pen or peneil will often Tepresent to the eye what no amount of 
words, however well chosen, ean communicate. For the master architect, for the 
engraver, the engineer, the pattern designer, the гап, htsman, moulder, machine 
builder, or head mechanic of any. kind, all Dom that this art is essential 
and indispensable. - But there is no department of business or condition in life, 
where the accomplishment would not be of utility. Every, man should be able to 
plot a field, to sketch a road or a river, to draw the outlines of a simple machine, 
а piece of household. furniture, or a farming utensil, and. to delineate the internal 
Ris nen or construction of a house; р 

But to be able to represent by lines and shadows what no words can depict, is only 
a minor part of the benefit of learning to draw. The study of thifart develops the 
talent. of observing, even more than that of delineating: Although a тат may 
has but comparatively few occasions to picture forth what he has observed, yet 
the power of Wer ps should be cultivated by every rational being. The skillful 
delineator is not only able “to describe far better what he has seen, but he sees 
twice as many things in the world as he would otherwise do. To one whose eyes 
have never been accustome 
external nature is еп 
ever dissipate, 
Teaching a child 
conferring upon him. 
better enabled to, 
to his fellow-mei 
of nature, which: 


e form, color or peculiarities of objects, all 
hich no sunshine, TOUS bright, will 
this obscurity must come from within. 
him of a new talent the 
ns of which he is not only 
nd to be more serviceable 
auties and magnificence 
of the Creator into his soul. 
a moral and religious character, 
to devotion. t 
le, the art of drawing would аша 
account than any other people in the world. 
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1f the first exercises in reading were taught as they should be; if the 
squares of the ble were first to be drawn ‘blackboard, 
and then to what г the pro- 
gressive in were taught from the 
beginning, as s the blackboard ; then 
every teacher, even o Jest school, ought to be acquainted. with the art of 
linear drawing, and be abl to ‘all the necessary figures and diagrams not only 
with correctness but with jdity. But in teaching navigation, surveying, trigo- 
nometry, geometry, &e. j in. leseril the mechanical powers, in opties, in as- 
tronomy, in the various branches of natural philosophy, and especially in physiol- 


ogy, the teacher who has a command of this art, will incomparably better, 


and incomparabl re ignorant of it. I never saw a teacher in 
a German school 1 БО “other mechanical aid, in drawing the 
most nice or complicated figures. lect no instance in which he was-obliged 
to efface а part of a line because it was too long, or to extend it because it was too 
short. If squares or triangles were be formed, they came out squares or tri- 
angles without any overlap] or deficiency. Неге was not only much time 
gained, or saved, but they constantly before their eyes these examples of 
celerity‘and perfectness, ag m Js for imitation. No one can doubt how much 
more correctly, as well as оге rapidly, а child's mind will grow in view of such 
models of ease and accuracy, than if only slow, awkward, and clumsy movements 
are the patterns constantly held before it. 

I saw handwriting taught їп various ways. The most common mode for 
young children was that of writing on the blackboard for their imitation. In 
such cases, the copy was always ‘beautifully written, ‘and the lesson preceded by 
instructions and followed by corrections. 

‘Another method which has had some currency їп Germany, is this: Ifthe 
mark to be copied is a simple straight line, thus, / /, the teacher says one, one, as 
words of command; and at each enunciation of the word, the pupils make a 
mark simultaneously. The teacher accelerates or retards his utterance according 


to the degree of facility the class has acquired. If the figure to be MCA 


of an upward and downward stroke, thus, / 7, the teacher says, one, e, 
two, (one for the upward, the other for the downward motion of the ы 
first slowly, afterwards more rapidly. When the figure consists of three strokes, 
thus 2, he pronounces one, two, three, as before, Letters are formed in the 
same way. piel | 

‘A supposed advantage of this method consists in its retarding the motions of 
those who would otherwise write too fast, ‘and hastening those who would write too 
slow. But for these purposes, the teacher must see that all keep time, otherwise 
the advantage is lost. And, on the there is so much difference between 
the natural quickness of perception jf motion in different pupils, that there 


can be no such thing as a uni . Some scholars, whose thoughts 
and muscles of electric spe embarrassed by being obliged to 
write slowly ; others could ni thoni “music played only com- 


mon time, Neither in their 


matures, does the speed 


have been graduated by 
In the schools I saw, orthography, pune and the use of capitals, were 


à 


The practice seemed to be uniform, however, 
fectly familiar to the child ; the school-house with the 
with its yards or gardens, and the street 
First of all, the children were initiated into 1] 
can know no more of geography than we 
Mr, Carl Ritter, of Berlin, probably the gres 
a decided opinion to me, that this was the 

Children, too, commence this study very ‹ 
no notions are given them which they are n 
duce, and express. 4 = 

T found geography taught almost wholly 
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walls, and by delineations on the blackboard. And here, the skill of teachers and 
pupils in drawing did admirable service. The teacher. 
coun! spended map, or drew one “upon blac 


the ex an oral lecture; and, at the 

expected 0 1 what they had seen and to the natural 

divisions of earth, or the political bo a pupil was not 

considered ving giving any proof th age in his mind, 
nds of his fingers. 


until he could go to the blackboard, and rep 

T witnessed no lesson unaccompanied by the 
I will describe, as exagtly as I am able, ; 

a little advanced beyond the elements ; ré 

sons giving on the same plan, тоф of thé 

effect of the one I am ‘about to deseri, 
"The teacher stood by the blacki 

ing his eye over the class to see that al 


eard given to a class 

th I heard many les- 

{ the rapidity and 
Mu 


along their banks. By this time 
Mrd they had been present at a 
еу flung out both hands, their eyes 
iferous as they cried ont the names of 
ie of the teacher's crayon, rose. into 
encement of the lesson, there stood 
тт , With its mountains, principal 
| of the Baltic and the Black 
only slight errors would 

the test of a scale of miles. A part of 
g*a few mistakes of the pupils; for the 
as well as in his hand, and notwithstand- 
ovements, he deteeted erroneous answers and 
The rest of the recitation consisted in questions 
, climate, soil, animals, &e., &e. 
e that after the creation of 


another succession of dots, new citi 
the children had become as muchie 
world-making. They rose їп the’ 
kindled, and their voices became 
the different places, whic! 
view. Within ten minut 
upon the blackboard ia 
rivers and cities, the coast 
seas; aud all so accurately 
have been found had 
this time was tak 
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amplitude—enltivation began, and cities and towns were built. The lesson I have 
described was a beantiful illustration of that idea, with one over the 
original scene itself, that the spectator had no need of waiting through all the 
geological epochs to see the work. completed. pss 


Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amc x [the knowl- 
edge communicated, and the vividness and of course the permanence of the ideas 
obtained, with a lesson w) ге the scholars look out a few names of places on а 


lifeless atlas, but never send aginations abroad over the earth; and where 
the teacher sits listlessly dowi before them to ا‎ them from a book, in 
which all the questions are printed at full ‘length, to persed’: on his part all 
necessity of knowledge: CLP, еи ‘ fi 


ONCE S 
DNOWLEDGE OF NATRE. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD, 
Ls 'OWLEDGE OF SOCIETY. 

In the  Study-Plans” of all the schools in the north of Prussia, I found most, 
and in some of them all of the above subjects of lessons. То each was assigned 
its separate hour and plac routine of exercises. For brevity's sake, 
however, and because the | y run into each other, I shall attempt to 
describe them together, үч 

These lessons consisteds liar con 

Capacities, 


BXERCISES IN THINKING. 


slates, paper j 

made; their food and play-things ; 
other, to their parents, neighbors, to the ‘old, to. 
of a vast variety of subjects embraced under « 
‘As the children advanced іп age and. attainme 
nite notions of the visible and tangible exi es around them, and al: ime 
and space, so that they could understand descriptions of the unseen and the 
remote, the scope of these lessons was “enlarged, so as to take in the different 
kingdoms of nature, the arts, trades and occupations of men, and the more com- 
plicated affairs of society. 7 

When visiting the schools in Leipsio, I remarked to the superintendent, that 
most accomplished educationist, Dr. Vogel, that I did not see on the “ Study- 
Plan” of his schools, the title, “ Exercises in Thinking,” His reply was, * No; 
for I consider ita sin in any teacher not to lead his pupil to think, in regard to 
all the subjects he teaches." He did поб it an omission or even a disqualifiea- 
tion in a teacher, if he did not awaken tht in the minds of his pupils, but he 
peremptorily denounced it as a “ sin. ought I, what expiation will 
be sufficient for many of us who have had ch of the young! 

It is obvious from the account I have given of these primary lessons, that there 
is no restriction as to the choice of subjects, and no limits to the extent of informa- 
tion that may be engrafted upon them. What more natural than that a kind 
teacher should attempt to gain the on and win the good will of a brisk, 
eager-minded boy just entering his school, by speaking to him about the domestic 
animals which he plays with, or tends at home; the dog, the cat, the sheep, the 
horse, the cow? Yet, without any interruption or overleaping of natural bounda- 
ries, this simple lesson may be expanded into a know all quadrupeds, their 
characteristics, and habits of life, the uses of their j fur, bones, horns, 
or ivory, the parts.of the world where they live, a j 
to conyerse with a boy about domestic fowls, 
knowledge, until he has exausted the whole si 
of birds, their plumage, their uses, their m 
natural than that а benevolent teacher should j 
flowers in her vases, or garden at home? 4 
door is opened that leads to all botanical” 
seasons, and all the zones, д the trees cultivated of man, or the 
primeval forests that darken the face of continents. Few children go to school 
who have not seen a fish ; at’least, a minnow in a pool. Begin with this, and 
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nature opposes no barrier until the wonders of the deep are exhausted. Теё the 
school-ho have said, be the first lesson, and to a mind replenished with 


only all the different ki, е dwelling-house, the 

urt-house, the palace, the once associated ; but all 

It orders of architecture, Corin ie, Egyptian, Gothie, 

&c., rise tû Ше view. How many different en brought together 
for the construction of the school-house ; lass, bricks, mortar, 
paints, materials used in glazing, &c., A these belongs to a dif- 
ferent department of ature; and when. teacher has once set 
foot in any one of th rovinees, he sei tl resting objects around 
him, as it were soliciting his attention, Then each ese materials has its 
artificer ; and thus ай the mechanical trades may. under consideration ; 
the house builder's, the mason’s, the plumber’s, ier’s, the locksmith's бе. 
A single article may be viewed under different asp | dsyin speaking of a lock, 
one may consider the nature and properties of iron ; its cohesiveness, malleability, 
&o., its utility, or the variety of utensils ii ichit may be wrought; or the 
conversation may be turned to the partie! bject and uses of the lock, and 
upon these a lesson on the rights of р of honesty, the guilt of 
theft and robbery, &c., be engrafted. the beauties and riches 
and wonders of nature—of the revolution 0 the glory of spring, the 


exuberance of autumn, the grandeur of the n ће magnificence of the 
firmament—the child's mind may be turned to a contention of the power and. 
goodness of God, I found these religious aspects of nature to be most frequently 
adverted to; and was daily delighted with the reverent and loving manner in 
which the e of the Deity was always spoken, “Der liebe Gott" the dear God, 
was the universal form of expression ; and the патезоѓ the Creator of heaven and 
earth was hardly ever spoken, without this epithet of endearment. 


It is easy also to see that a tion of the grounds about the school-house or 
the paternal mansion, and of tl leading from one of. these places to the 
other, is the true starting point ll geographical knowledge; and, this once 


begun, there is no terminus, until all modern and ancient geography, and all travels 

n plorations by sea and land, are exhausted. So the boy's nest of marbles 
m the nucleus bf all mineralogy ; his top, his kite, his little wind-wheel or 
water-wheel, the salient point of all mechanies and technology ; and the stories he 
has heard about the last king or the aged king, the first chapter in universal 
history. 

І aw full well that the extent and variety of subjects said to be taught to 
young children in the Prussian schools, have been often sneered at. 

In a late speech, made on a public oecasion, by one of the distinguished politi- 
cians in our country, the idea of e natural sciences in our common 
schools was made a theme for rit it be understood in what manner an 
accomplished teacher may impai amount of useful knowledge on these 

' subjects, and perhaps awaken у , and 
benefit mankind by their discoveri il 
the ridicule most justly 
botany, and the unintelligi 
dria, Triandria, &c. ; 
cea, Vertebrata, Mamma 
are not thus taught, 
E: science. The ee 2 А 
the nucle d. which ct, m and the language with у they are 
b 1 t igh which to communicate new. ideas, 
ry, to explain new terms, There is no difficulty 
s of age, the distinctive marks by which natur: 
ether a plant is healthful or poisonous; pene 
ton of an animal that lived thousands of years 


n grass, or grain, or flesh. It is in this way 
d by an Eo knowledge of things, until the 
tions and nomenelatures. When a child knows 
things, he begins to perceive resemblances 
aturally assort themselves, as it were, in 
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his mind, and arrange themselves into different groups. Then, by the aid of а 
teacher, he а scientific classification amon them, bringi h group 
But soon the number of in jividuals in е T mes 

cord фо Че them together, or a ey jn'whieh to 


ie which 


he perceives the truth and 
infant that has more red and v 4 
yent them from rolling oes ir 
ting the white pe | 
has gone through wi precisely the 
ver and Linneus did, те 1 
vegetable kingdoms into” вр 
hosts to arrange themselves into” 
‘Our notions respecting the expediene 
branches, as they are led, into om 
school te of the habits 
х that 


pupil has an” practical 
The book is then studied el by chapter, 
ions printed 
Jeading-stri 
t is contained in the book, and other 
the affairs of life. , At length 
h ie from memory with a suspi- jj 
cious flueney ; or, being plication of their knowledge, 
some, practical connection between that ge and. the concerns of life, they 
are silent, or give some ridiculous answer, which at once disparages science and 
ties the ill-humor of some ignorant satirist. Of course, the teaching of the 
te, in the.minds of ‘all ünder 


made, an 

of the case. He answers all questions. He sol 
itation, so to De s 1 
He connects the sul D m with all kindred and 
shows its relations to t and business of 


deb hee 
се are dependent upon it, or 


hildren are del 


matter, without variety and without as | 
substance, its latent vitality and. energies, gradually 
they illuminate. the whole soul, challenging its admit 
homage for the bounty of their Creator. 
‘There are other points pertaining to the q 
rhaps strike a visitor or spectator more 
ind of lessons I have described ; but probabl 
thousand miles, would give to 48 
as a full und 
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osity, command their attention, and supply them not only with knowledge, but 
with an inextinguishable love for it; suppose: га teacher to be able to give one, 
vo such lessons a day, that is, from two hundred to four hundred 

ear, to the same class, and йо, carry, his , in this way, through 

ears schooling. On the other 


а у man coming 
isno etter, from Greek 
re enumerated subjects to 
be divided into four hundred, or even into ts, and that only one 
two-hundredth portion of that stock of be administered to the 
children in a day. suppose all thi have some more adequate 
idea of the different advantages of cl time, in different parts 
of the world. In Prussia, the th der it, are, not that three 
years’ study under the best m; Talented and devoted man to become 
a teacher, but that three years’ of n may qualify one for 
that particular and daily preparation whi e made before meeting a class 
in school.» And а good Prussian te: thinks of meeting his classes 
without this daily preparation, than a di d law or clergyman amongst 
ourselves would think of managing a nd jury, or preaching a 
sermon, without special reading and 2 
It is easy to see, from the above account û variety of subjects can be 
taught simultancously in school, without any with each other; nay, 
that the “common bond," which, as Ci ва) в all sciences together, 
should only increase their unity as it enlarges theii т. 


BIBE HISTORY AND BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 


Nothing receives more attention in th Prussian schools than the! Bible. It is 
taken up early and studied matically. ‘The great events recorded in the 


_Seriptures of the Old and ‘estament; the character and lives of those 
- wonderful. men, who, from. , were brought upon the stage of action, 


‘ough whose agency the history and destiny of the race were to be 
somuch modified; and especially, those sublime views of duty and of morality 
which are brought to light in the Gospel, these are topics of daily and earnest, 
inculeation, in every school. To e Some schools, is added the history of 
the Christian religion, in connection with cotemporary civil history. So far as the 
Bible lessons are concerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by Professor 
Stowe, in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeavors at proselyt- 
ism, The teacher being amply possessed of a knowledge of the. whole chain of 
events, and of all biographical incidents ; and bringing to the exercise a heart 
glowing with love to man, and with devotion to his duty as a former of the char- 
acter of children, has no necessity or occasion to fall back upon the formulas of a 
creed. Tt is when a teacher’ has nowledge of the wonderful works of God, 
and of the benevolenee of the d which they were created ; when he has 
no power of explaining and applying the beautiful incidents in the lives of prophets 
and apostl d лау, the example which i еп to men in the 

attempting to give religious instruction, he 
to the few ed or гаа 
and, therefore, when givin, 
ion dt the first, Mc m un- 
from that at the beginning only in 


hools, Luther ism is regularly taught ; 
ols, the Catechism of that communion, When 


of er changed to'wine, at the marriage feast 
could Bb aired oi turn his own 
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blood into. еди element, and also his body into bread to be eaten with it. 
n 


Contrary, then, to the principles of our own law, sectarianism is. n all 
Prussian "schools ;. but it is nevertheless true, as Professor Stowe says, 
Bible ean be taught, and is taught, without it. dA o 
؟‎ e is MUSIC. - 
All Prussiam: teachers are ег: only of vocal, but of instrumental music, 


One is as certain to вее a Vit lackboard, in every school-toom. Generally 
speaking, the teachers whom. played upon the organ also, and some of them. 
upon the piano and oth: T ‘Musie was not only taught in school as an 
posed cer | is a moral means of great efficacy. 
Its practice promot heal s rough arfd turbulent natures, 
socializes, and. brin; t nto a state of fusion, from which 


condition the. teacher can forms he will, as it cls and 
hardens, ' ) 

AN these subjects I haye e aed, were taught in all the schools I visited, 
whether in city or coun! A Вог for the poor. In the lowest schoo} in 
the smallest and obscur Mee class in over-crowded cities ; 
in the schools connected ` shments, with houses of correction or 
with prisons, in all these, er of mature age, of simple ‘unaffected 


and decorous manners, ben expression, kind and genial in his inter- 
course with the young, and fttainments and resources as qualified him 
not only to lay down the abst principles of the above range of studies, but, by 
familiar illustration and aj example, to commend cee to the attention of 


the children к 4 

NO. the foregoing account. of primary instruction in Germany, 
was drawn from observations mainly in ools of Prussia and Sax- 
ony, it is, in its main features, applicabl imary schools in the other 
German States, On this point, Mr. Kay bears the following empliatic 
testimony in his valuable contribution to our knowledge of the. social 
and educational condition of Europe**a work, from which we shall 


ceasion to quote largely in giving an acegunt of the seliool sys- 
tems of Switzerland and the several German i 


X every village 
а ractically efficient teacher, wh: 
ata жур" every town has several EN g 
receive е of the town, who 
each of these sel tains from four to 
under the direction of a highly educated 
In each of these countries, ever 
either at home or at some school, · 
none of these countries are children. 
debasing Hg У ES s M i 
In none of t] 0 ies, is there 1 
which swarms in the VB ait: alleys, pecu 
and from whieh our paupers, our ааа 
ffom which our “ragged schools" аге filled. 
politefclean, and neatly dressed, and grow up fi 
year under the teaching and influence of educ. 


* The Social Condition and Education of the’ 
the results of the primary schools and of the di 
by Joseph Kay, Esq.. М. A. of Trinity College, Cam! 
ing Bachelor of the University of Cambridge, Lond 
mans, 1890. 
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a sufficient number of normal colleges has been 


In each of these countries 
ipply 1 teachers for the. patishes and 


founded, to &nable it to educate a sufficient su, 
towns, ao ГЕЯ | 

In each of these countries, all the s of every sect and party, private as well 
as public; are open to publie inspection, are visi everal times every year by 
learned men, whose business it is to examine both te and scholars, and to 
give the Miettinen the chambers, and full and detailed account 


of the state, condition, character, and progre very school, so that parents 
may know where to send their children s that teachers may be 
encouraged, rewarded, and promoted unworthy teachers* may not be 


suffered to continue long in their sit 

In each of these Sountries, the аў y ing a teacher of any 
school, until he has proved hi j tee of professors, appointed 
by the state to examine candidates, he has laid before such committee 
testimonials of character from his п his neighbors, and the pro- 
fessors of the college at which he was ч 

сап give a traveler, who is desi 

workings of the German and Swifts s; 
than to direct him to notice the state of tl 
which he happens to visit; no matter wh 
sia or Bavaria, on the banks of the Rhin 
or in the mountainous cantons of Alpine 
only walk through the streets of such a town i 
count the number of children to be found there е 
let him stand in the samê streets, when the children "ning from 
the schools, and let him examine their cleanly api »od quality, the 
excellent condition, and the c) ition of the les- 


i manners ; he will think he sees the children 

" Ый rich; but let him follow home, and he will find that many of them 
are the offspring of the poorest artizans and laborers of the town. If that one 
ectacle does not convince him of the magnitude of the educational efforts of Ger- 

and of the happy results whieh they ate producing, let him go no further, 

for nothing further see will teach him. Let him then come home, and 

‘of our poor; but, should he start at this rdinary 

lish travelers do, to whom I have point i 


at опе short view tho 

on, no better advice 
German or Swiss town, 
her on the plains of Prus- 
towns of the Black Forrest, 
no matter where, let him 


,Romanists s vie, opposition has been raised by the 
manufactarers ; in. I ious parties, and by the political oppo- 
neni "Baten the difficulties have been aggravated by 

ts and Protestants hated to receive into 


kind of proportio 
those which stand in our 
ii „ For it is a 
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hemia, Wirtemburg, 
nover, Denmark, $ 


Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, 
itzerland, Norway, and the Austrian 


‘children are actually, at this present time, attending-school, and 


write, and cipher, and kn: 
try. No children are left 
clas of children to be com] 
“ragged schools ;” all the 

rt of these countries, in dre: 
and civilized as the children 9 
Germany are so civilized 
intended for the poor ; 
the children of the poor à 
land to the children 
serve to be well conside 

it be remember 

standing obstacles at least 
Are they religious differences 
the Prussian Rhine provine 
Will any one | ر‎ 
those which exist in 


Uf Bavaria, of а 


and intellectual education, from highly 
tract of country, which I have 

France, all the children 

and good habits under 

the youth of the 

the age rs, ean read, 
istory, and the history of ti eir own coun- 
y in the streets of the towns; there is no 
в to the children who frequent our 
poorest рагёпів, are, in a great 

nliness, and manners, as polished 


results have been attained, notwith- 


which make itso difficult for us to act. 


hinder us? Look at Austria, Bavaria, and 
the Swiss cantons of Lucerne and Soleure. 
ious difficulties in those countries are less than 
е sectarianism of th? Jesuits of Lucerne, or 
yielding character toward the Protestant 


Protestant party in England toward another? And 


the difficulties*ar 
ir children ht under the influence of а 


from religious differences 


question have long been 


entire satisfaction to all ау that among the present 


But once "perhaps there 


which is troubled, as we are, 


party has latel, 


differences of the Protestants and C 


member has ever been 


to express a desire 
education. 
but there is no country 


dence of action, which 
only strong religious 
to the most shame- - 


ingly preventing all union on am subject wh 
ous countries, differing as they do in the state 
their political regulations, in all of them, I say, hi 


on this one great and important 
But there are some who say, 


question, 
that if our 
yet that our means of indirect education are 
and that if our people have not schools 


‚ education are worse, 
‘those of other countries, 


and good teachers, they have long had э 
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free press, the right of assembling together for political discussion; plenty of cheap 
and very liberal journals, good reports of all the debates of our Houses of Legis- 


lature, and а literature free in its spirit, 
but one-sided in its views of political and social 


liamentary debates, free discussion, 
toa ing man that there is br 
to buy? hat god is cheap li 
сап neither read nor think? 

with a curse upon his lips. 

It is utterly false to argue that 
schools and education, if education 
cay never hope to see the peasants 
have done so in any country, they 
plies in them a great prior develop 
development which can only be obi 
are neither wise enough, nor rich em 


selves, and should government. refuse either. to 


suggestive in its writings, and any thing 
and that 


all this serves 
as, regards the middle 
it is Tidieulously false. 
ess s0 little as 
уе enumerated, 

cheap literature, free par 
? t advantage is it 
if he has not wherewith 
on to а poor peasant who 
of plenty, and starves too 


vould provide themselves with 
gondition in society. We 
with schools. They never 


е : peasants 
ipport schools for them- 
for them, or to oblige all 


-of our national wealth, the 


classes to assist the poor to accomplish this g j We may rest assured that 
another century will see no further advances а AE 

schools are-for the mosttpart totally unfitted 

most ignorant, ill-paid, and least 

countries have long since , 1 

> Whilst in England we en devoting most of our energies to the inercase 
) and Swiss have been engaged in the noble 
taking of attempting to 


5 s; by simplify’ 
ecclesiastical establishments ; by 
stitutions of their universities 
internal communication; ai 
offices of the state 7 

is еге was 
ton traveler in these 


generation would prove 
Jess injurious than t to the children, who will cluster around 


them, and that : an auxiliaty, and not an antagonist, in the 
powerful, thor misdirected influ of home. It is only 
when we have attained this happy result, that we can hope to realize the full bene- 


= 9 99 
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fits whieh io and which, in other lands, it is at this 


too, whosmost need impr 
and those whose homes ne 
those, who oppose most 

are most rarely brought und 
happens, that the only way. 
through the children ; for, mo 
of the benefits to be derived fi 
parent ean not be реш» 

€ 


do 80. 
It is delightful to 


(ruth lias been recognized in Western 
Europe, from the’sh id the North Sen to the foot of the 
great Alpine range, an e Danube, all the children of both 
rich and iv 1 tion, under the surveillance of their relig- 
ious minis g T ly educated teachers, "Throughout the 
plains of Prussi varia, among the hills and woods of Saxony 
and central Germany, i ^ od rich undulating lands of Wirtemburg and 
Baden, in d pine valleys of Switzerland and the ‘Tyrol, in 
most. of ‹ : empire, throughout?Holland, Denmark, and 

m in the plains of Italian Loiubardy, there is 
school-house and its one or 


two upper stories are 

веб apart for the dì 

and sometimes t 

of containing from S0 tt 
class, so*that 


ally noticed, on enteri 


the finest buildin; 
It is impossible n Y Germany has devoted to 


the ereetion and. hool-houses alone, during the last fifteen 
$ Ў buildings now remain, 

Munich, I directed my 

, and I found all the 


ing, 


the worst t in height, and 
about fifteen feet square; and in thi den I found that the 
Chambers had passed a law prohibiting any school: " built, the rooms of 
which were not fourteen feet high. 3 


Throughout Germany no expense seems to 
materials of popular instruction. 
"This could never have been effect 


ed to improve the 


of such an immense 
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undertaking been equally distributed over all the parishes of the different states, 
The burden being thus divided amongst all, is not felt by any; but had the gov- 
ernment started in the vain hope of being able to bear еуеп а third of the expense, 
popular education would have been no further advanced in G y than in Eng- 
land. But wiser, or more interested in the real success of em dertaking than 


ourselves, the governments of the different states hav +h province to 
provide for the expenses necessary for its.own prim + 

‘The systems, so far from having been systems.of excessive ааш, leav- 
ing no freedom of action to the parishes, have ways and still are essentially 
parochial systems, merely under the surve „ап бев to Ше check of the 
central authority. It is the parishes and to | tax themselves for educa- 
tional purposes ; it ig the parishioners and , who elect their own teachers; 
it is the parishioners and citizens, who | eir own teachers, aud provide all the 
materials for the education of their Ö rid ie. parishioners and citizens, 
who determine whether they will hay a ls for their different religious 
sects, or common schools for them ш ioners, who choose the sites 
of their school-houses, and the outlays they wi ‘on their rection; and 
although they have not the power of йш ter they have once 
Er him, without. first showing: n und. 


step, yet they are afforded every facili 
have to make of any teacher they have 
pointed to judge such matters, and 16 pi 
personal animosities or ignorance. 
Germany will one day be lauded by all 
securing, in the best possible manner, guidar 
country, the cheapest ner of Em 
local sympathies, and the cordial assistance of the à 
Disputes about separate or. mixed. schools. nlieard of in Prussia, because 
e parish is left to please itself which kind it of the leading 
Roman Catholic Counsellors of the Educational B u in Berlin assured me, that 
they never experienced any dife 
courage separate schools when | 


at allt and when we can not 
ous sects uniting in the sup- 
{Дей on by the parochial cóm- 
us of thejtwo sects; i 
one seet, and the 


у that I should ` 


id the sch 


system in the 

s of the Rhine provinces 

p "ng the whole of my solitary 
ito. communication with: th 


question. Jı 


and Protestants, а ough Г always endeavored to elicit expressions of discon- 
tent, I never once |, in ару part of Prussia, опе word spoken by any of the 
peasants against th regulations. But on the contrary, 1 every where 
received daily and of the most rinequivocal character, of the satisfac- 
tion and real pride wit а Prussian, however poor he may be, looks upon 


the schools of his loc: * à 
Often and often ha d by the poor laborers, when. asking them 
obliged to educate their children, “ Why should 
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men; and 
th good at home, 
41 all the happier, 
уе!!! 


1 
Ва 


бүз 

isses, with whom I concer Serbian iho trot 

particularly remember a intelli 

quite convinced that, if fae ad a politi- 

cal revolution to-morrow, none of the pts would think of wishing to have 

any great alteration made ій h relate to the schools.” Recent facts 
have proved th f tl : 

lest errors in their investigations on 

on to the schools of the capitals, or 

Тахе seen ا‎ ad the system 

there only that a fair idea can be 

manner in wbich it is regarded by 


s is, that since the commencement of 
in the educational regulations, which has 
d be allowed to send their children to the 

esent smalloweekly. required from 
aid out of CF regular parochial school 
ens 


Tue system of Public Instru 
provided for in three classes of 
Instruction, conveyed in schoo › Ci її schools. 
2. Secondary Instruction, provide in а, Real | T 10015 and 
Trade Schools. 3. Superior instruction, communicated in the Universi- 
ties. We shall confine ou: attention Р желк ва shall 


present a general idea pf the system from various 


As early as the reign of the Elector J 
kingdom of Prussia existed, except as the, M; 
visitors were appointed to inspect the town st 
express directions to report in relation to t 
for their improvement. In 1 е same el r appointed a permanent 
council.or board, on church and school matters. In a decree of some 


exactly similar in constitution to the Peet school committees. 
illiam the First, king of Prussia; en- 


being, as 
it were, preliminary to the present one of forced atten . The same 
decree refers to school-houses. е WE OMM rishes; Vn 
that such associations existed previously to the decree for providing pu 
lic schools; similar associations may even now exist, but they are not 
numerous, forming exceptions to the general rule requiring each parish 
to have its public school. The decree provides further for the amount of , 
fees to be paid to the teacher by the pupils, the Qe the state, and 
for aid to peasants who have more than two children above five ur d 
age, by the payment of the fees of all over this number from a school fu 1 

A rescript of 1738, constitutes the clergy the inspectors of schools, — 

j 4 


the States of Germany, and particularly in Prussia’? Prot Ster honid iv 
poti Common Schools in. Pentnaylocnie in Sido" Recent Bohool Done 


Ў і Гә f 
Б.“ ) 
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xt-books ; fix the school-hours, 

‘in winter, and three in summer, 

u , besides the Sunday teaching ; 

ee parish shall attend the hour of 

ides, receive lessons*in reading and 

tions provide anew for the school- 

of poor chidren; require that the 

from the church-register with a listof all 

d school, and that he shall Berea a list of 

those who are actually dance, and submit both to the cierre 
in his periodical visits; direct anew the examination of candidates for the 
situation of schoolmaster, and refer particularly to the advantages of the 
ү =й ers for the Mark of Bran- 


seminary opened at Berlin for prepari 
1 the scheme of elementary instruction, and 


actually specify the time to be devoted to the different branches, with 
each of the two classes composing the school; require the parochial 
clergy to visit the schools twice a week, and inspectors of circles to per- 
form the same service at least once a year. 
e 


denburg; lay down minutely 


The decree of Frederick regulating the Catholic schools of Silesia, 
(1765,) is even more particular than the foregoing. It shows the settled 
policy in regard to educating teachers in special seminaries, now so im- 
portant a part of the Prussian system, by setting apart certain schools by 
name for this purpose, requiring the appointment of a director to each, 
and signin his duties, " à 

In 1787, Frederick. William the Second created a council of instruction, 
under the title ofan “Upper School Board,” (Ober-Schul Collegium,) of 
which the pnis of state was M he council was directed to 
examine text-books, and, to upon the licenses.of masters, on the re- 
ports of the provincial. 8 dal ‘They were authorized to erect 
seminaries for teachers at the government expense, and to frame their 
regulations; to send out an inspector from their body to examine any part 
of public instruction, and to rectify all wrongs by a direct order, or through 
the school-boards of the provinces, school committees or patrons. 
This organization remained substantially in force until the separation of 
the departments of state and instruction in 1817, with the creation of a 
ministry of public instruction, The attributes of this upper school board, 
it will be seen, now belong to that council. ' 

The school plan of 1763 was modified by anordinance of 1794, which in- 
troduces geography and natural history in the elementary schools, and 
refers to vocal music as one of their most important exercises ; it also at- 
tempts, by minute prescriptions, to introduce uniformity in the methods of 
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instruction and discipline. The regulation for the catholic schools of 
Silesia was also revised in 1801. 


But the most important era in the history of*public instruction in Prus- 
sia, as well as in other parts of Germany, opens with the efforts put forth 
by the king and people, to rescue the kingdom from the yoke of Napo- 
leon in 1809. In that year the army was remodeled and every citizen 
converted into a soldier; landed property was declared free of feudal 
service; restrictions on freedom of trade were abolished, and the whole 
state was reorganized. Great reliance was placed on infusing a German 
spirit into the people by giving them freer access to improved institutions 
of education, from the common school to the university. Under the 
councils of Hardenberg, Н! tenstein, these reforms and 
improvements were projected an | perfected in less than a 
single generation, R 
The movement in behalf of 


0018 commenced by inviting C, 
‘Zeller was a young i 


convened the schookteachers of Wirtermberg in barns, for want of better 
accommodations being allowed him, and inspired them with a zeal for 
Pestalozzi's methods, and for a better education of the whole people. On 
removing to Prussia, he first took charge of the seminary at Koenigsberg, 
soon after founded the seminary at Kara it went about into differ- 
ent provinces meeting with teachers, holding conferences, visiting 
schools, and inspiring school officers with the right spirit. ї 

The next step taken was to send a number of young men, mostly {һео- 
logians, to Pestalozzi’s institution at Ifferten, to acquire his method, and 
on their return to place them in new, or reorganized teachers’ seminaries. 
To these new agents in school improvement were joined a large body ot 
zealous teachers, and patriotic and enlightened citizens, who, in ways 
and methods of their own, labored incessantly to confirm the Prussian 
state, by forming new organs for its internal life, and new means of prow ' 
tection from foreign foes. They proved themselves truly educators of the 
people. Although the government thus not only encouraged, but directly 
aided in the introduction of the methods of Pestalozzi.into the public 
schools of Prussia, still the schoo] board in the different provinces sus- 
tained and encou thoseewho approved and taught on different sys- 
tems, such as Dinter, Zerrenner; Salzman, and Niemeyer—all, in fine. 
who labored with a patriotic purpose, thus allowing intellectual freedom, 
and appropriating whatever was good from all quarters toward the accom- 
plishment of the great purpose. 

To infuse a German spirit into teachers and scholars, particular atten- 
tion was paid to the German language, as the treasury house of Ger- 
man ideas, and to the geography and history of the father land. Music, 
which was опе of Pestalozzi’s great instruments of culture, was made the 
vehicle of patriotic [yen de nir them the heart of all Germany 
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Was moved to bitter hatred of the conqueror who had desolated her fields 
and homes, and humbled the pride of her monarchy. АП these efforts 
for the i vement of elementary education, accompanied by expensive 
modifications in the establishments of secondary and superior education, 
were made. when the treasury was impoverished, and taxes, the most 
exorbitant in amount, were levied on every province and commune of 
the kingdom. Prof. Stephens, now of Girard College, їп a letter to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, written from Berlin, 
at a time when there was at least atalk of the repudiation of state debts, 
and especially when a distinguished citizen of that state had proposed to 
divert the money appropriate the support of common schools to the 


payment of inte est the kes the following remarks on 
- this Perion Mibi in 


M of excellence in the present 


“Prost 
state of still more brilliant example in the 
noble them in times of great public distress. 
Of all them i reduced to the greatest extrem- 
ity by the 6, at the battle of Jena, her whole 
military ia week after the main overthrow, 


ell into the hands of the enemy. 
n, emptied the arsenal, and stripped 
rorks hich he thought worthy to be trans- 
ported to Paris, By the tr Tilsit, in 1807, the king of Pt was 
deprived of one-half’ of his ions, A French army of 200,000 men 
were quarteréd upon the Prussians till the end of the year 1808. Prussia 
must pay to France the sum of 120,000,000 francs, after her principal 
sources of income had been appropriated by Dinpoleon, either to himself 
or his allies. The system of confiscation went so far that even the revenue 
from the eridowments of schools, of poor houses, and the fund for widows, 
wis diverted into the treasury of France. ‘These last were given back 
in 1811, — Foreign loans were made, to meet the exorbitant claims of the 
conqueror. An army must becreated, bridges rebuilt, ruined fortifications 
in every quarter apace and so great was the public extremity that the 
Prussian ladies, wit noble nerosity, sent their ornaments and jewels to 
supply the royal treasury. ings, crosses, and other ornaments of cast- 
iron were given in réturn to all-those who had made this sacrifice. They 
bore the inscription, “ch gab gold. um eisen,” (1 gave gold for iron,) and 


1 divi 
Napoleon took up his qu 
the capital of all the works 


such 8; jewels are much treasured at this day by the possessors 
and their "This state of things lasted till after the * War of 
Liberatio 12. But it is the pride of Prussia, that at the time of 
her greal jation and distress, she never for a moment lost sight of 


the work she had ın in the CA redd of her schools. 

In 1809, the minister at the head of the section of instruction, writes as 
follows, to some teachers who had been sent tb the institution of Pesta- 
lozzi to learn his method and principles of icing :—" The section of 
public instruction begs you to believe, and to assure Mr. Pestalozzi, that 
the cause is the interest of the тары and of his majesty, the king, 
personally, who are convinced that liberation from extraordinary calami- 
ties is fruitless, and only to be effected by a thorough improvement of the 

eople’s education.” In 1809, was established the teachers’ seminary in 
Исабев In 1810, the seminary at Braunsburg. In 1811, the sêmi- 
nary at Karalene. 11 1812, was established d Bi u, the first seminary, 
completely organized according to the new ideas. In 1809, the most am- 
ply endowed and completely organized of all the German universities 
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was founded in Berlin. Professors were called from all parts, and in 1910 
the university was in full operation. In 1811, the old university of Bres- 
lau was reorganized, and large grants were recejyed from the government 
for new buildings and new professorships, 181001 this noble vil on the 


E of an absolute government, at a time when the nation was struggling 
0 


r existence, a severe rebuke upon the narro! ort-igh d expedi- 
ents of those republican politicians, who can inve ours pa 
a public debt than by converting into money that institution on which the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, and the sp safety of a republican 


state, mainly depend ?” U8 os eee 


"The school system of Prussia, is notthe gro 
not found in one law, but is m p ofi 

regulations, enacted at diffe 
thg condition, habits, and religi 
wants, as these have been d vel 
attempt was made in 1819 to 
but without success. This is eoi y; $ 
educators, a great defect, as it. : rreat 
and great irregularities of adm t differe! n 
dinance of 1819, however, emb h of the regulations which are 
applicable to the whole kingdom, while ties and detaile of 
the system must be looked for in the ces and special 


regulations, - 
The authorities which administer publie instruction in Prussia are the 
following :—The chief authority is the minister, who joins to this super- 


vision that of ecclesiastical and medical affaire. Не is assisted by а coun- 


sections correspondin 
for public instruction 


blic instruction, and of 
ers. Itis subdivided into two sections, of whiglt 
instruction in the province, under the 
cial Schul Collegium.) ‘The school 
the supervision of education ín | 
1 ions of the schools, insures 
ing laws and tions, examines text-book 
their introduction, after having obtained the ap 
This board communicates with the r 


ince, in cálled i Ré 
ied to Ci Кш) 
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the €-. affairs, of direct taxes, and of church and school matters. 
The last named committee examines and appoints all the teachers ot 
elementary. burghér-schools within the regency, superintends the 
school at the school-houses and churches are duly kept in 
order, inis! funds of schools and churches, or superintends the 
administration, | е in corporations, and collects the church and 
school fees. ‘This committee is presided over by a member of the re- 
gency called the School Couneilor, (Schul-rath.) As councilor, he has 
a seat and voice in the provincial consistory, where he is required to ap- 
pear at least once a year, and to report upon their affairs in his regency, 
of which the geras consistory has the superintendenée. It is also his 


duty to visit the schools, and to satisfy himself that they are in good con- 
dition, RA 

The next is the inspector of а circle, who has charge, 
of several е pectors are generally clergymen, while 
the coune ext below 1 ial superintendents is the 
immediate ‘school committee, (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each pari law, have its school, except in special 
cases, ani superintendence, ( Schul-Vorstand, ) 
consistii , and from two to foür nota- 
bles; the co somewhat with the char- 


supported by the parish, in 
iption. Phe committee m 
he clergyman of the parish. In 
committee, or school deputation, as 


part by the province | 
points a school inspec 
cities, the magistrates f 
it is there called, the curates ig as local inspectors. 

Thus, there is a regular series of authorities, from the master of the 
school up to the minister, and every part of primary instruction is entirely 
within the control of an impulse from the central government, and takes 
its direction according to the will of the highest authorities. With such a 
system, under a despotic government, it is obvious that the provisions of 
any law may be successfully enforced. 4 

The cardinal provisions of the school system of Pruséia, are: 

First, That all children between the ages of seven and fourteen years 
shall go regularly to school. This is аьа by the school committee, 
who are furnished with lists of the children who should attend, and of 
those actually in the schools under their charge, and who are required to 
enforce the penalties of the law. 

Second, That each parish shall, in general, have an elementary school, 
When the inhabitants are of different religious persuasions, each denom- 
ination has its school, and if not, provision is made for the religious in- 
struction of the children by theirown pastors. The erection of the school- 
house, its fürnitüre, the income of the master. and aid to poor scholars, are 
all provided for. The requisite sum comes, in part, fid pa chial funds, 

in part from a tax upon householders. When the pan poor, it is 
assisted by the circle, by the province, dnd even by the state. Besides 
these elementary schools, most of the towns in Prussia have one or more 
upper primary or burgher schools. 

Third, The education of teachers in seminaries, adapted to the grade 
of instruction to which they intend devoting themselves, ‘Their exemp- 
tion during their term of study from active military service required of 
other citizens. A provision for their support during their term of study. 
A preference given to them over schoolmasters not similarly educated. 
Their examination previous to receiving a certificate of capacity, which 
entitles them to become candidates for any vacant post in the province 
where they have been examined. Their ЖЕТЕ exemption from ac- 
tive military service. and even from the annual drill of the militia, if they 
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can not, in the opinion of the school inspector, be spared from. their duties. 
Provision for the removal of the incompetent or immoral. A provision 
for the support of decayed teachers. 

Fourth, The authorities which regulate the schools, and Da C 
a branch of the general government, and the teachers in fact, its officers. 
Ina country like Prussia, this connection secures to the teacher the respect 
due to his station, and thus facilitates the discharge ‘of his important 
duties. TT 


Under this system of organization and administration, and especially 
with these arrangements to secure the employment of only properly quali- 
fied teachers, the public schools of Prussia have n multiplied to an ex- 
tent, and have attained within the | of a century a degree of 
excellence, which has attracted thi en, and commanded 
the admiration of intelligent edu of Christendom. In 


the provinces, where the improved ў on with 
the habits of the people in its favor, d every human 
being; and in even the outer p ime sy eps along 
new generations, replacing the ion race of men and 


of school instruction far more 
er been attempted in any other 
sality of the system it may be 
e stay ling army, in 1846, only. 


women who have been subject 
thorough and comprehensive than. 
country. As an evidence of the 
mentioned, that out of 122,897 mei 
two soldiers were found who could not both read:and write. But the 
system aims at much higher results—with nothing short of developing 
every faculty both of mind and body, of converting creatures of impulse, 
prejudice, and passion, into thinking and reasoning beings, and of giving 
them objects of pursuit, and habits of conduct, favorable to their own hap- 
piness and that of the community in which they live, The result which 
may be reasonably anticipated from this system—when the entire adult 
population have been subjected to its operation, and when the influences 
of the home and street, of the business and the recreations of society, all 
unite with those of the school—have not as yet been realized in any sec- 
tion of the kingdom. Every where the lessons оЁ the school-room аге 
weakened, and in a measure destroyed, by degrading national customs, 
and the inevitable results of a government which represses liberty of 
thought, speech, occupation, and political action. But the school, if left 
as good and thorough as it now is, must inevitably change the govern- 
ment, or the government mustechange the school. And even if the school 
should be made less thorough than it now is, no governmental interfer- 
ence can turn back the intelligence which has already gone out among 
the people. It would be easier to return the rain to the clouds, from 
which it has parted, and which has already mingled with the waters of 
every rising spring, or reached the roots of every growing plant. 

The following Table exhibits the state of the Public Schools of Prussia, 
according to the latest official returns published by the government. 
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In 1848, the population of Prussia was about 16,000,000. According 
to the foregoing table, there were 24,030 elementary schools, with: 
2,433,333 children, between the ages of 6 and 14, in average ily 
attendance ; 1,202 middle or burgher schools with pupils, and 100 
higher, or town schools, with 15,624 pupils, ma regate of 
25,332 public primary schools, and 2,540,775 pupil 
should be added 117 gymnasia for classical education, with 29,474 
pupils, and 1,664 professors; 7 universities with 4,000 students and 471 
professore, and libraries with over 1,000,000 volumes; 382 institutions, 
in the nature of infant schools, with 25,000 child en, and a large number 

leaf mutes, commerce, 
trades, arts, &c.; and Prussia cani present an institutions, teach- 
ers, professors, and educational facili s of her pr )pulation, 
not surpassed by any other country. 96 

If to the number of children at в Pca those 

at | :hool after 


о the age of twelve 
cipher, and those who 
е can easily acquiesce 
Bureau, by whom the 
hed every three years, 


years, and of their being able to read, write, а 
are detained from schgol temporarily by sie 
in the claim of the director of the Stati 
annual school returns are collected, and p 
that every child under fourteen years of age already attended achool 
public or private, or has acquired that ee of instruction which 
makes self-education in almost any direction practicable. From an 
investigation made by the government in 1845, there were, in the whole 
of Prussia, only two young men in every one hundred between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-two, who could not read, write, and cipher, and 
had not a knowledge of Scripture history. i 

According to the foregoing table, there were 34,030 primary school 
teachers employed in, viz”: 


Elementary schools. Head teachers, T. AN eA 
wae Assistants, CAE. Lol cC оао 
Ha * "''Schoolmistresses, . . . -. 1856 
Middle or Burgher schools for boys. Head teachers, . . 898 
4 z s “у Assistants. > 197 
Б. K « . girls. Head teachers, . . 1,094 
3 oW Or E * School is 640 
Higher Burgher. Head teachers, . . 5. . + + 505 
E АЖ MP Assistant Уо. Е 197 


Total g . + 5234080 

These thirty-four thousand teachers had all been thoroughly edu- 
cated in the studies they were called on to teach, and the best methods 
of teaching the same in seminaries established for this purpose, of which 
there were forty-six, supported by the government, in 1848. By means 
of educational periodicals, and frequent meetings for professional im- 
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provement, these teachers are 3 bound together into a great association, 
stimulating ach aiher to higher attainments, and marching forward a 


noble army ment, and not the destruction of the people. 

The fol sties will show how steadily the Primary schools 
have advanced i numbers attendance, and teachers, since 1819: 

1.In 1819, the number of EN in Prussia was : . 20,085 

In 1825, e 01 E * 21,625 

Tn 1831, d "eu Wr. 22812 


a Wh oe. . 723,646 
so v 25,92 


In1843, . 
In [^ 


. 91895 
. ^. 22,905 
"7 7149 
2 70. 99691 
MU" 35516 


E el 1,923,200 
these who were attending the 


schools, was — 
In 1831, the numb 


Ae ets ON. 1,664,218 
of children between seven and four- 


teen years of. is +. « 2,043,030 

And the numb of thee who were attending the 

schools, was . ү 
In 1843, the number of children А seven and four- 

teen years of age, was . . . . 2,992,124 

. And the number of these who were ATUM the 

schools, was : | y. . 2,828,146 
In 1846, the number of Жл i in dis es + 2,540,775 


These great results have been obtained by the united efforts of the 
government and the people; but even these statistics can not show the . 
improvement which has been made in school-houses, school instruction, 
and the whole internal economy of the school-room. _ 
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Brronr presenting an outline of the course of instruction pursued in 
the common schools of Prussia, gathered from the observations of distin- 
guished educators in their visits toa large гаи b chools of different * 


E 


he organization and 


a brie! 


grades, as well as from published acco} 
studies of particular schools, we will in г 
eral objects and different degrees of primary г 
ner in which the schools are established and conducted. 0 

Two degrees of primary instruction are distinguished by the law; the 
elementary schools and the burgher schqols. Mhe elementary schools 
propose the development of the human faculties, through an instruction 
in those common branches of knowledge which are indispensable to 
every person, both of town and country. The burgher schools ( Beur- 
gerschulen Stadtschulen}) carry on the child until he is capable of man- 
ifesting his inclination for a classical education, or for this or that par- 
ticular profession. The gymnasia continue this education until the 
youth is prepared, either to commence his practical studies in common 
life, or his higher and special scientific studies in the „university, 

These different gradations coincide in forming, so to speak, a great 
establishment of national education, one in system, and of which the 
parts, though each accomplishing a special end, are all mutually cor- 
relative. ‘The primary education of which we speak, though divided 
into two degrees, has its peculiar unity and general laws; it admits of 
accommodation, however, to the sex, language, religion, and future des- 
tination of the pupils. 1. Separate establishments for girls should be 
formed, wherever possible, corresponding to the elementary and larger 
schools for boys. 2. In those provinces of the monarchy (as the Polish) 
where a foreign language is spoken; besides lessons in the native idiom, 
the children shall receive complete instruction in German, which is also 
to'be employed as the ordinary language of the school. 3, Difference 
of religion in Christian schools necessarily determines differences in 
religious instruction. This instruction shall always be accommodated 
to the spirit and doctrines of the persuasion to which те оо! belongs. 
But, as in every school of a christian state, the dominant spirit (common 
to all creeds) should be piety, and a profound reverence of the Deity, 
every Christian school may receive the children of every sect. The 


iew* of the gen- 


* Mainly in thé'language of the law and ordinance, as translated and condensed by Sir 
‘William Hamilton, in an article in the Edinburgh Review. 

+ Called likewise Mittelschulen, middle schools. and Realschulen, real schools; the last, 
because they are less oceupied with the study of language ( Verbalia) than. with the knowledge 
of things, (Realia) 
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masters and superintendents ought to avoid, with scrupulous care, every 
shadow of religious constraint or annoyance. No schools should be 
abused to any purposes of proselytism ; and the children of a worship 
different from that of the school, shall not be obliged. contrary to the 
wish of their parents or their own, to attend its religious instruction and 
exercises. Special masters of their own persuasion shall have the care 
of their religious education; and should it be impossible to have as 
many masters as confessions, the parents should endeavor, with so much 
the greater solicitudey to discharge this duty themselves, if disinclined 
nd the religious lessons of the school. The 
school, says the law, is so to train youth 
relations of man to God, it may foster in 
life aby the spirit and principles of Chris- 
refore, betimes second and complete the 
d to piety. Prayer and edifying reflec- 
terminate the day ; and the master must be- 
reise do never degenerate into a matter of 
jaws, loyalty, and patriotism, to be inculca- 
i ig or indecent castigation allowed; and corporal pun- 
ishment, in general, to be applied only in cases of necessity. Scholars 
found wholly incorrigible, in order to obviate bad example, to be at 
length dismissed. The pupils, as they advance in age, to be employed 
in the maintenance of good order in the school, and thus betimes habit- 
uated to regard themselves as active and useful members of society. 
The primary education-has for its scope the development of the dif- 
ferent faculties, intellectual and moral, mental and bodily. Every com- 
plete elementary school necessarily embraces the nine following branches: 
1. Religion—morality established on the positive truths of Christianity ; 
2. The German tongue, and in the Polish provinces, the vernacular 
language ; 3. The elements of geometry and general principles of draw- 
ing; 4. Calculation and applied arithmetic; 5. The elements of physics, 
of general history, and of he history of Prussia; 6. Singing; 7. Writing; 
8. Gymnastic exercises; 9. The more simple manual labors, and some 
instruction in the relative country occupations. Р, 
Every burgher school must teach the ten following branches: 1. 
Religion and morals, 2, The German language, and the vernacular 
idiom of the province, reading, composition, exercises of style, exercises 
of talent, and the study of the national classics In the countries of the 
German tongue, the modern foreign languages are tlie objects of an ac- 
cessory study, 3. Latin to a certain extent. (This, we believe, is not 
universally enforced.) 4. The elements of mathematics, and in partic- 
ular a thorough knowledge of practical arithmetic. 5. Physics, and 
natural history to explain the more important phenomena of nature. 6. 
Geography, and general history combined; Prussia, its history, laws, 
and constitution. form the object of a particular study. .7. The princi- 
ples of design; to be taught with the instruction given in physics, nat- 
wralhistory. and geometry. 8. The penmanship should be watched. 


ware that 
routine. 
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and the hand exercised to write with neatness and ease. 9. Singing, 
in order to develop the voice, to afford a knowledge of the art, and to 
enable the scholars to assist in the soiemnities of the church. 10. Gym- 
nastie exercises accommodated to the age and stren h-of' the scholar. 
Such is the minimum of education to be afforded by а burgher school. 
If its means enable it to attempt a higher instruction, so as to prepare . 
the scholar, destined to a learned profession, for an immediate entrance 
into the gymnasia, the school then takes арте of Higher. Town 
School. 
ı Every pupil, on leaving school, should 
the committee of superintendence, a certi 
moral and religious dispositions, These 
duced on approaching the communion, а! 
ship or service. They are given only ai 
in the burgher schools, as in the gymnas 
great solemnity. 

Every half year pupils are admitted; pro 
and absolved at the conclusion of their stüdies.- 

Books of study to be*carefully chosen by the ee bes with con- 
currence of the superior authorities, the ecclesiastieal being specially 
consulted in regard to those of a religious nature. . For the Catholic 
schools, the bishops, in concert with the provincial consistories, to select 

~ the devotional books ; and, in case of any difference of opinion, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction shall decide. 

Schoolmasters are to adopt the methods best accommodated to the 
natural development of the human mind; methods which keep the intel- 
lectual powers in constant, general, and spontaneous exercise, and are 
not limited to the infusion of a mechanical knowledge, The committees 
are to watch over the methods of the master. and to aid him by their 
council; never to tolerate a vicious method, and to report to the higher 
authorities should their admonition be neglected. Parentsand guardians 
have a right to scrutinize the system of education by whichetheie chil- 
drenare taught; and to address their complaints to the higher author- 
“ities, who are bound to have them carefully investigated. On the other 
hand, they are bound to cooperate with their private influence in aid of 
the public discipline; nor is it permitted them to withdraw a scholar 
from any branch of education tayght in the school as necessary. 

в а national establishment, every school should court the greatest 
püblicity. In those for boys, besides the special half yearly examina- 
tions, for the promotion from one class to another,’ pu it annually 
take place public examinations, in order to exhibit the spirit of the in- 
struction, and the proficiency of the scholars. On this solemnity, the 
director, or öne of the masters, in an official programme, is to render an 
account of the eondition and progress of the school. In fine, from time 
to time, there shall be published a general report of the state of educa- 
tion in each province. In schools for females, the examinations take 


his masters and 
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“place in presence of the parents and masters, without any general 
invitation. е 
But if the public instructors are bound to a faithful performance of 
their duties, they have a right, in return, to the gratitude and respect 
due to the zealous laborer in the sacred work of education. The school 
is entitled to claim universal countenance and aid, even from those who 
do not confide to it their children, All publie authorities, each in its 
sphere, are enjoined to promote the public schools and to lend support 
their office, as to any other functiona- 
ries of the he communes of the monarchy, the clergy of 
all Chi whether in the church. in their school visita- 
] r її the opening of the classes, shall omit no 


ments: The civil authorities, the 
Ый cooperate in tightening the 
еш the people and the school; so 
& habituated to consider education as a 
е and daily take a deeper interest in 


primary cond 


its P. m. B 
The following extracts from Kay’s * Social Condition and Educa- 


tion of the People?" will show how these provisions of the law, and 
governmental instructions are carried into practice. 


| The three great results, which the Prussian government has labored to ensure 
by this system of edueation are— 

1. To interest the different parishes and towns in the progress of the education 
of the people, by committing the management of the parochial schools to them, 
under certain very simple restrictions. — 

2. To assist the parochial school committees in each county with the advice of 


al ties, The provincial and county councils act as advisers of the parochial 
cominittees. These latter are the actual directors of parochial education ; and the 
clen only occupy places in these parochial committees, but are also the ez- 
ofi tors of all the schools. 


stem is liberally devised ; and I am persuaded that it is solely owing to 
its impartial, popular, and religious character, that it has enlisted so strongly on its 
side the feelings of the Prussian people. 
І know there are many in our land who say, “ But why have any system at all? 
Is it not better to leave the education of the people to the exertions of public 
charity and priyate benevolence?” Let the contrast between the state of the edu- 
cation and social condition of the poor in England and Germany be the answer. 
Tn England it is well known that not one half of the country is properly Supplied 
with good schools, and that many of those, which do exist, are under the di- 
rection „оў very inefficient and sometimes of actually immoral teachers. In 
Germany. and Sojtzerland, every parish is supplied with its school buildings, and 
each school is directed by a teacher of high principles, and superior education and 
intelligence.. - Such a splendid social institution has not existed without effecting 
magnificent results, and the Germans and Swiss may now proudly point to the 
character and condition of their peasantry, ` 
So great have been the results of this system, that it is now a well known fact, 
that, except in cases of sickness, every child between the ages of six and ten in 
the whole of Prussia, is receiving instruction from highly educated teachers, under 


u 


“tional regulations, is the undeniable fact, that all 
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the surveillance of the parochial ministers. And, ifl except the manufacturing 
districts, I may go still farther, and say, that every child in Prussia, between 
the ages of six and fourteen, is receiving daily instruction in its parochial 
school But even this assertion does not give any adequate idea of the vastness 
of the educational machinery, which is at work ; for the Prussian’ government is 
encouraging all the towns throughout the country to establish infant schools for the 
children of parents who are foreed, from the peculiar nature of their labor, to 
absent themselves from home during the greater part of the day, and who would 
be otherwise obliged to leave their infants without proper superintendence ; and, 
из all the children in the manufacturing districts, ed inthe weaving- 
rooms, are also obliged to attend evening ourteen years, T 
may say, with great truth, that nearly all between the ages 
of four and fourteen are under the influen ion. And 
let it not be supposed that an arbitrary govern s re 
unwilling people. Оп the contrary, as | haye! 
have always been at least as anxious to obtain th 
the government has been desirous of granting it. 
A proof of the satisfaction, with which the 


instruction are being so constantly and so rapidly im 
try, and by the people themselves, Wherever I 
the great improvement in all these several mi 
where I found new and handsome school-honges 
paired, a most liberal supply of teachers and of appa 
by the municipal authorities, the greatest cleanliness, lo 
rooms, and excellent houses for the teachers ; all showing, 
tlie work is fally appreciated by the people, and that there i 
part to aid the government in carrying out this vast undertal 

‘The children generally remain in school, until the completion of their fourteenth 
year; and a law has been issued, for опе or two of the provin Ges, appointing this 
as the time, after which the parents ‘may remove their children. But if the pa- 
rents are very poor, and their children have learnt the doctrines of their religion, 
as well as to read, write, and cipher, their religious minister can, in conjunction 
with the teacher, permit them to discontinue their attendance at the ERTA of 


ie importance of 
desire on their 
P 


parent; the minister then remonstrates with him; and if he still ni 
his children, the minister is bound by law to report him to the vill 
which has power to punish him by a fine, of from one halfpenny to 
day, for neglecting the first and greatest duty of every parent. If the village 
committee can not induce him to educate his children, he is reported to the union 
magistrates, who are empowered to punish him with imprisonment. But it is 
hardly ever necessary to resort to such harsh measures, for the parents are even 
more anxious to send their children to these admirably conducted schools, than 
the civil magistrate 4o obtain their attendance. In order, however, to ensure 
such a regular attendance, and as an assistance to the parents themselves, each 
teacher is furnished by the local magistrate, every year, with a list of all the chil- 
dren of his district, who have attained the age, at which they ought to attend his 
classes. . This list isealled over every morning and every ind all absen- 
tees are marked down, so that the school. committees, magistrates, and inspectors 
may itistantly discover if the attendance of any child has been irregular: If a child 
requires leave of abserice for more than a week, the parent must apply to the civil 
magistrate "for it: but, the clergyman can grant it, if it be only for six or seven 
days, and the teacher alone can allow it, if for only опе or two days. — 

At the German. revolutions of 1848, one of the great cries was for 
gratuitous education. ‘The governments of Germany were ed to yield to this 
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сту, and to make it the law of nearly the whole of Germany, that all parents 
should be able to get their children educated at the primary schools without hav- 
ing to pay any thing for this education. 

"There are now, therefore, no school fees in the greatest partof Germany. Edu- 
cation is perfectly gratuitous. The poorest man can send his child free of all ex- 
pense to the best of the public schools of his district. And, besides this, the au- 
thorities of the parish or town, in which a: parent lives, who is too poor to clothe 
his children decently enough for school attendance, are obliged to clothe them for 
him, and to provide them wit ks, pencils, pens, and every thing necessary for 
school attendance, poor man, instead of being obliged to pay something 
i ion of his children, is, on the contrary, ac- 
+ This latter is an old regulation, and is one 
ё the educational regulations very popular 


several interviews on the sub- 
j; who put into my hand the latest 


any Масќогу, or injany mining or building 
ned the age of nine years. + 
s not received three years’ regular'instruetion in a school, 
he certificate of a school-committee, that it сап read its 
and also write it tolerably well, may be employed in any 
ed ways, before it has completed its sixteenth year. 

“ An excepti this Jatter rule is only allowed in those cases, where the man- 
ufacturers provide for the education of the factory children, by erecting and main- 
taining factory schools.” 

If a manufacturer will establish a school in connection with his manufactory, and 
engage a properly educated teacher, he is then allowed to employ any children of 
nine years of age, whether they have obtained a certificate or not, on condition, 
however, that these children attend the school four evenings in every week, as well 
as two hours every Sunday morning, until they have objained a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in their studies. اچ‎ М у 
The “ schulrath,” or educational minister in the county court, decides whether 
the factory school is so satisfactorily managed, as to entitle the manufacturer to this 

ivilege. This minister also regulates the hours which must be devoted weekly 
ion of the factory children. 7 . 
people, under sixteen years of age, may поў be employed in manufac- 

ishments more than ten hours a day.” f 
magistrates are, however, empowered, in some cases, to allow young 
people to work eleven hours a day, when an accident has happened, which obliges 
the manufacturer to make п lost time, in order to accomplish a certain quan- 
tity of work.before a given But these licenses can not be granted for more, 
at the most, than four weeks at a time. 2 А 

After the hours of labor have been by the “ schulrath” and the man- 
ufacturer, the. latter is obliged by law to take care that the factory children have, 
both in the mornings and in the afternoons, à quarter of an hour’s exercise in the 
open air, and that at noon, they always have а good hour's relaxation from labor. 

“ No young person, under sixteen years of age, may, in any case, or in 
any emergency, work more than eleven hours a day.” The children of Chris- 
tian parents, who have not been confirmed, may not work in the mills during the 
hours set apart. by the religious minister, for the. religious instruction, which he 
wishes to give them preparatory to their confirmation. € 

The manufacturers, who employ children in the mills, are obliged to lay before 
the magistrate а list, containing the names of all the children they employ, their 
respective ages, their places of abode, and the names of their parents, Jf any in- 
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spector or teacher reports to the civil magistrate, that any child under the legal 
age is being employed in the, mills‘instead of being sent to school, or if the police: 
report the infringement of any other of the above-mentioned regulations, the 
magistrate is empowered and obliged to punish the manufacturer by fines, which 
are increased in amount on every repetition offense, 

I examined the actual state of things in: ne of the most important of 
the manufacturing districts of. Prussia, regulations most satisfüo- 
torily putin foree. No children were al ork, inthe mills, before they 
had attained the age of nine years, and y required to 
attend classes four evenings every , cond ] ts of the day- 
schools ; or, if their work was of such a nature г 
they were obliged to attend classes every Suni 
attendance was required ‘to be continued, until 
eate from their teacher dnd religious~minister, 
that they were well versed in Seri hi 
sufficiently well to perform all the 
of them. Asacheck upon the 
labor in the mills, without haying 
and its teacher, thatit was atten 
ane irregular, tliis certi 
no longer allowed to continue 
schools, and from what the te 
in enforcing attendance ; and, 
anxious to send their children int 


ple and the government are to carry all these regulations into 
only take the trouble of wandering into the streéts of such a. 
eight in the morning, or at a quarter to one in the аі 
them alive with children of remarkably courteous and 
neatly and cleanly dressed, each carrying à little bag eoi 
books, and all hurrying along to school. "Let him visit the 
time during the school hours, and he will find an absence of yo 
accustomed as he is to the alleys of our towns, swarming with poor little er 
growing up in filth, and éoarseness, and ingmorality, will beveven more astonishing 
Dc SO йр tho eden 
efore ia b: in to ote the edueation of the people, it 

was thought there, wm is at at the present дау, that private P de 
voluntary exertions would suffice, to supply the. dus ith all thé 
education. In the early part of the eighteenth: : vernment 
in formal edicts, that it was the first duty of a parish to educate its young. 
nearly one hundred years, it trusted to the voluntary principle, and leftthe work 
in the hands of generous individuals; the result was what might have been ex- 
pected, and what may be observed in England: supply of the materials of 
education did not КС сте the grewth-of the population: Prussia was little 
or no better provided hools im 1815, than it had been їп 1715 ; as to the 
teachers, they were poor, neglec огап} persons, Educated persons would 
not become teachers ‘the poor ; vand the poor were neither able nor willing to 
pay.for the education of teachers for their children. А. sufficient number of 
benevolent individuals eould ‘not be found to bear the whole expense of educating 
the nations and „етеп in those parishes, in which the benevolent part of the 
richer élasses had managed to collect fands, sufficient for carrying on si work 
БУ a two, rei oa t they were unable: or d ; for any 
length of time, alone such t and ever-increasing rah 

After а long trial of Polos cea и ‘which taxed charitable indi- 
viduals in order to make up for the default of the selfish or careless, it was found, 
in 1815, as in England at the present day, that great numbers ¢ 'ishes had no 
schools at all ; һа оГ the schools which were built, scarcely vere properly 
supplied with the necessary books and apparatus; that there good teach- 

T 
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ers in the country, and no means of edueating any; and that the science of peda- 
had been totally neglected, and was universally misunderstood. 

Jf then, people were to. be edueated;—and the French revolution of 1789 
had taught Prussian government the necessity of enlightening the»poor and 
of improving their social ‘condition, it became but too evident; that ther govern- 
ment must aet as well as pre и d, the experience of one hundred, years 

to. uon | the ignorant, slothful, and 
olent and patriotic, or that 
found the whole-of the laboring 
T ce into and are still in foree 
ats м Ж 
are obliged, either alone, or іп. compan; with 
putres sufficient school-room, а sufficient 
school a e instruetion of 
shall show by 


rer, there are still some few 

ites ; and where the village 

e » president of the school 

js so rare an exbention, that it is notnecessary further 


of the heads of families i jn: the parish, These members 
\ uve their election is confirmed or 


it ^e if S 
lite со school Committee, tion i кав annulled, and the union mag- 
if selects two or four of the parishioners, to act as meyibers of the 
i ; When. the village is situate on the estate of à great landed proprietor, 
Bond the Me the-parishioners ; but these cases, as I have before 
almost entirely to the eastern provinces of 
з still retain some of their former possessions ; for 
s ‘the other. буен of Prussia, the land is now almost ав much subdivided asin 
Franes, and. ред Фе ier of the peasants. Î 
‘The memb Are chosen Азык years, at the (dnd of which 
чу а opa election t j pa PENN 
sever: а а 1 jbo repre- 
sented in the N ee а family. The а 
court, however, has the power. of evan ie ion «f parishes, for pe sup- 
port. of one joint school, —— = | 
1. When the number of children ds so | 
them ES two а > { 
9. en the parishes are seposita pol ENDE Mies tho oe ronds between 
them are bad, dangerous, or at times impassable, р M^ 


Та such. cases there must be separate sch thegreat law of the land, 
that, “all the children must be educated,” e infrin; 
П, Where the inhabitants. of a village. d dij ent Rus 


denominations. 
Sometimes it happens, thata parish can persons of different religious opin- 
ions; and then arises the question, which has been a stumbling-block to the 
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progress of primary education in England, “how shall the rival claims of these 
parties be satisfied, so that the great law of Germany, that ‘ all the children must 
бе educated,’ may be carried into effect ??? * r: 

In these cases, the governments of Germany leave the parishes at perfect liberty 
to select their own course of proceeding, and to establish separate or mixed schools, 
according as they judge best for themselves. "The only thing the government 
requires is, that schools of one kind or апо ll be established. 

If the inhabitants of such a parish in | 
schools, then separate 


If the inhabitants, however, decide on havi 
ligious parties, the committee consists of, theil 
isters of the different. parties, and several of 
the members of the different sects) 

these cases, the teacher is 
or, if the school is large enou 
membets of the most 


cases, the religious educa 

fers; but, he continued, 

none at all; and, when a district is too poor to suppor 

see mixed ones established."  'The'gentleman wh 
Catholic. In the towns, there are not ү mixed sel 
and Protestants, as there generally are sufficient numbe 
in every town, to enable the citizens to establish. separate | "The cl 
of Jews, however, are often to be found, even in the towns, i schools 
other sects ; but, owing to the entire and uncontrolled уел that the 
people themselves possess on this pointy there seems to be little difficulty in ar- 
ranging matters, and no jealousy, whatever exists bı Ahi 

Ifa mixed school is established in any parish, and the 

most numerous sect, and if the minor party becomes discontented or sus; 

the education given in the school, it is always at liberty to establish an 

for itself; and it is this liberty of action, which preserves the parish 

mixed. schools. exist, from all intestine, troubles and. religious quart 

ever the most ungodly of disputes. In leaving the settlement of itter to 
the parishes, the government appears to have acted most wisely; for, in these 


4th. То keep all the school-buildings, and the houses of the 
repair, often whitewashed, and well warmed. + 


> 


* 
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5th. To take care that the salary of the teaehers is paid to them regularly. 
6th. To assist those parents who are too poor to provide their children with 
clothes sufficiently decent for their school attendanee. 77 

"th. To assist, proteet, and encourage the teachers, ~ 

Sth. To be present at all the public examinations of the school, at the indue- 


tion of the teachers, whieh ¢ ceremony performed in chureh before all the 
parishioners, and at all the se day + 

Hf the school is not е x to impose a tax on 
the householde: p nt-of the schoolmaster ; and it 


is held responsibl е horiti is r payment, according to 
п is in ction. ‘The school com- 


prejudices. Neither can the 
the sehool ; 
authorities. 


“has been’ sprained, the plans-ean not be 


_ ltis already Y ident, | what I have sid, ‘how very much'liberty of action 
is left to the people themselves. True it is, that in the election of members of the 
committees, as well as изван and sites for sehool-houses, and in the 


determination of the t of the school-rate, the county magistrates have а 
t this is only a riecessary precaution against the possibility of a really 
ction of members, or of unhealthy or otherwise unsuitable sites for the 
es, or of a niggardly and insufficient provision for the support of the 
ich a limited interference is always necessary, where the interests of 
the acting parties might otherwise tempt them to disregard the spirit of the law, 
a Ё the some great publie good to the sélfishness or ignorance of private 
indivi ls. k ý 
Every landed proprietor is obli to provide for thé educati. 
children of all laborers living on ree aeos are too Shale ai She 
Every пећ proprietor is also obliged by ке keep the schools situated проп his 
estates in perfect repair, and in a perfect state of cleanliness; to’ conform to all 
the regulations, of which I sliall speak hereafter, and whieh relate to the election 
and support of the teachers; and to furnish al) the wood ‘necessary for the re- 
pairs and warming of the school-buildings, and all the apparatus, books, &c., 
necessary for instruction. RIOT р in? 
. This is what ought to be done in England. If it is right, that the law should 
grant to the proprietors such full powers over their property even after death, and 
should enable them to tie up their land irr their own family for so long a. fime, and 
thus prevent the land dividing and getting into the hands of the poor, as it does 
abroad, it is but just, that the landlords should be compelled by law to do, at 
least, as much for their tenants in this country, as they are compelled to do in 
countries where the poor are much more favored than they are here, and where 
the interests of landlords are much less protected by law, than they are with us. 
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Jt sometimes happens, that a parish is во poor, as not to be able to build the new 
school-house, of which it stands in need. In these cases, in order that the great 
law of the land “ that every child must be educated” should be carried into exe- 
cution, it is necessary that the, poor parish should receive assistance from without. 
"This is provided for by a law, which requ that each county court shall assist, 
within its district, every талана to provide alone for the expenses 
of the education of its childrén, | If a co honld, from the number of 
treasury, find itself unable igla to, assist all the parishes 
aM E 


among themselves 
bert, undi whieh 
ion of the 


to another election. 
. With the various civic 
have no concern 


ittees, which ‘the 
mites, wha ae dle x) fom the magistrates and town com 
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members into the school committee. The first eeclesiastieal authority of the town 
is also, ex-officio, a member of the committee; aud if the town contains both 
Romanists and Protestants, the committee must” d of equal proportions 
of members of the different parties. The county courts have the power of annul- 
ling the election of any member, if they see réason to deem: him unfit for the exer- 
cise of the duties of his office, andin such; 

10 proceed to make a new elit 

[һе duties of the town 


provide ‘aie school wae‏ بم ایا 
teachers e: J children there‏ 
required for the maintenance of the‏ 
ана and to (he centrat‏ 
If they negleet any‏ 1 
authorities, who oblige‏ 

* 


superintendent and 

vy exist, are the actual 
(Шешу in the towns than in 
, and Jews can, if they 
of the little ве je- 


have considered the education of the ehil- 

cf importance, thin that of the children of the vil- 

q thè formation of these superior committees in tho 

d security, that all the distriets of a town койа be 
(every thing necessary for the careful eduemtion of their 


T tees анвет е every fortnight, and oftener when neecssary, at the 
town they 3 the power of inviting any number of the elerg and 
teachers of the towns to assist at their jand to aid them with their 
experience’ an. L AT he " 


In. many parts of. Prussia’ th e 0 тй are 
Keds ‹ es, so e Esdr Mr regii, де 
choice induction е , el i t 
school committee ; and in the ense i^ pide > шы bis 
far as I could. gather from what T r 
А «отмине И Pro it b 
the {еде he Protestant schools, and 
the Romamst schools, ade Ж 


mittee, for the 

union of the di s 

district committees are sure to be formed! 7 ) 

exist, they elect the teachers for the schools under T п mrt: 
Great ‘advantages are, however, insured, when’ the management of all the 

schools in any town can be put under the direction of one committee, instead of 
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tained a teaeher's diploma, certifying his character and -attainments to be such, as 
to fit him for the meee Hoe. didlos А СЕИ 
‘That Ше school be supplied with a play-ground, an e children 
allowed to take exercise there in the middle of the morning and-afternoon school 
hours. Е $ TW Mya 4 
Athly, That at least: in fixe unt of instruction m reading, writing, 
ithmetie, geography. ا‎ given in the school, 
Sthly, That provided for the children; and, 
Guy, ? | warmed, lighted and ventilated. 
The lucation in the Prussian towns 
had been to the dame schools of Eng- 
sive interiors of many of our national school- 
covered walls, * 
- decei AMI» роп and hearing that, 
t le less progress in Berlin 
lin, to diréct me to the worst 
more perfeét ones, I started 


in а. 
shed а school for the poor at 
with the town 


3dly, 


But I could not 
if these people 
d unfurnished national 


" means of which the enormous 

livided between all the different 

eans of h each parish is held responsible 

for the education of its f, have been followed by this splendid ‘result—that, 

notwithstanding that п oftheir town schools contain five or six times as many 

class-rooms аз those of our country, the Prussian е have established 23,646 

in 1844? were attended daily by E children, and were 

,639 highly educated teachers, of whom nearly 28,000 were young 

professors, who had obtained diplomas and certificates of character at the normal 

colleges ! Now, could this magnificent result have been attained if the people, 

the clergy, and the government had not been at unity on this great question ? 

Could it have been айай no organization of the parishes and 

towns, by which educational authorities were clearly 
and distinetly 


dren of-our middle classes: These superior primary institutions are intended for 
all those children, who ‘have passed through the primary schools, and whose 
parents wish them toreceive a better education than that given in the latter 
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establishments, without their having to go through the classical course of the 
nasia, 3 » 
Ee education given. in these superior schools, as, in all the public schools of 
Prussia, is. gratuitous, amd open to all classes of society, All the children of the 
small shopkeepers and artizans, many of the afterward enter the 
teachers’ colleges, as well as: many others, whe 
very humblest walks-of life, and even. chil 
classes of society, are to be found pursuing 
the same class-rooms, and on the sare bench 
counts, physicians, clergymen, merchants, shop! 
ing together in one of these classes in Berlin.. 
Above these superior schools are the real 
where a classical and very guperior course of 
the children. of the more wealthy elasses are iı 
entirely di t direction; and have sto | 
that even these institutions реш: gra 
selves of the edugation whic 
dren of poor laborers are sometit 
ku sit the ни, of the rich, 
where one would imagine, 
the government: AUR until 
intel] the people 


t. times by the govern 
le in the operation. of th 1 
neither of these classes of schools i i е town 
mmi are Chosen by the trustees, 
enabledyto annul 
ег, are unable to 
а* of ccom] 
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ing, і, e., between the hours of the morning and afternoon classes. In some 
towns, a stranger would imagine, either that tHe poor ad no children, or that 


they never let them go out of doors; АЛ, All the. ny in the streets 
would appear to him to ri shi isis a very sat- 
c roof of the g / less and neat- 


E E and physical 


lation, and is well 

ined more than 

when the weather is 

— Every hour and a half, 


in the open 
en into the pla т for minuten exercise 
! m js th and the chil- 
5 this insures other 
d of the filth E immorality of 


no yard. attached to them, so 
air of the school-room, it is 
they are brought under evil 
the s qa pare poe good. 


n their E and 
| living upon. the 
ish the та os 
аі, 
е woh 3 ur 
ers? 
3 vil- 


primary 
held by 
E or TT се all the German. 
Bell and: tian methi не children 
of young and half-educated monitors, as 
present day,» 
ments, perceivin en 
of the children retarded by ing them. to the Ee с 
t ment pf monitors in t 


rt ofa а numbe 
schools throughout Germany a staff of from six to twelve: 
to it, sith of ee bee ыд Су s 


cated in the е the primary, 
to his twentieth inc ined ; 
fession to which he h: himself. _ Ў: 

But in’ the village schools the results of this rejection 
ance has been. less satisfactory... The villages are. not 


support more than two teachers, and often not more than UE e ch in 
many cases, where there are 150 children who attend. КЕ In these cases, 


' 
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therefore, monitors are greatly eded to assist in maintaining order among one 
part of the children, while the eh er is instructing another part, and to relieve 
the teacher from the more mechanical’ part of class instruction, so that he may 
apply his undivided attention to those branches of instructions, in which his supe- 
rior skill, know]. and experience are most needed. j, “ 
But the prej ices which the Germans ha 
system, are, as yet, too strong to allow them 
ing monitors in the village em Whenever Î 
this subject, he immediately answered, Oh! we h 
casterian methods ; depend upon it, we shall never 
surprising to me to see, how universal and how strong 
throughout Germany ; but it served to show me, 
took in the prosperity of the schools, as it was evi 
means of Jessening the parochial outlay in 
believed it to be essentially injurious to th 
No dow t the old moni 
tions ; but it would well become 
whether the means between fl 
monotorial system pursued 
to which they ought to asp 
шыш of their oldest an 
themyi i 1 


т. In atêwn a greater 
funds are always 
je remembered, are 


instructed in th 


пг or 
in 


schools (and the same ‘may А of tl 
that of the English children. ^ Over: 
je who is an elderly and. 1 
takes the ent of the highest class, ` Under-him. ointed à number 
of youfiger teachers, corresponding to the number of class-rooms Tm he school- 


* 
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house. These younger masters board with the head teacher in his house, which 
is generally constructed large enough to afford lodgi the staff of masters 
required forall the classes, 1f the class-rooms dor water an the boys and 
Г the different rooms, and into four classes, 

more than four 

Z re divisions, each 
ji according to icieney of the . 

ees therefore, it is much easier to Avan with moni- 

p with having to direct different classes in the same 

ly to instruct a small number of children of about 

ame sul , at one time and in a separate room. He 

children in the same occupations, keep 

and direct their operations much better 

ies are necessarily of three or four, different 

such case, the teachers require the assist- 

hering exercises ;-or. else, as I 

pst from the class, or 

of the school, the 


cdi а eic ` dis- 


which all the leading. 
A Dima and forcible manner, 
1 ps of other Bia of 
See dss-room is the teacher's desk, raised a Tittle above the 
Bel оп еаеһ side of him hang great blackboards, fastened to the 
wall by moveable ine On these he writes copies of the writing and 
draws all- his figures, &e., for the illustration of his lessons: and on dpi pd 
turn to explain arithmetical operations, or to fill up or 
draw-the Ame of some part of Europe, or of om. ы Т 
countries of the world. - space between the teacher's desk and the 
of the room is filled з of desks and forms, at whi 
work; for ii P н make the children interested in 
le to them Bas “4 
ie whole of th 


indows of the ¢lass-rooms 
о tly purified. 


persons. 
atten it, the results 
whether they have left 
than the influence"! 


things in’ Germany is so entirely different to that in, England, that any one who 
attempts to describe it to Englishmen must necessarily appear to exaggerate. I 
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can only say, let doubters go and inspect for themselves, and I am convinced they 
will own, that I have not said nearly so much as I might have done, in favor of 
the wonderful efforts the people айа the governments are making {о advance the 
t cause of popular instruction. Ка 
Each child buys its own books and slate. Those ch 'eyer, who are 
too poor to pay the small school-fees, and who are c н аї 
the expense of the town or parish in which they dwell, 
&e., by the town or parochial authorities. The children” 
books home with them ; and every morning at a quarter to 
eler may see the streets of a German town or village 
neatly and very clean, hurrying to school; 
school-books in a small goat-skin knapsaék on | 
carrying hers in a small bag, which she holds. 
neatness of dress which I generally observ 
‘surprised me, and always served to convince 
were tending to civilize and elevate the tas 
Germany. At first, I was often d 
panions, when they assured me 
daughters of poor laborers. di 
e very way in which с 


errand-men and port ery 

that much abused word, m 

England, such an association 

incredible state of things, exists infinitely le 

turbance than we find among our laboring classes in 
But it must not be imagined that the educational 

that the people and the rnment are resting upon 

think that they have 


improyements are going 
interest in the question, and as if they 


it, excepi 

at work is effected by the people th ee 
iture, by being divided between all the different towns and 
dom, is scarcely felt. Since 1816, every year has 
old schools have been pulled down, new ones have 
efficient teachers have gradually died off, and their 
excellently trained masters who now direct the seh 
about to enter holy orders have been obliged to stu rder 
themselyes Жо be inspectors; the regulations respecting the factor children, 
which I have given in an earlier part of this work, have been put in force ; 
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shall now show what restrictions exists оп the fiee 
teachers. ‘The Prussian government has he 
was the retarding of the gradu 


ces, until the authorities com- 

has the direction of the higher 
normal: colleges of the province, have 
-Any book which has been so sanc- 
ster of the ponines in which it was 
number of works on religion, 

and from which the teachers 

ites a book, which he deems 

wublished, or if he desires to 


tents 
emories of his 1 
ries, without ever attempt 
e faculties. Now, 
1 1 haye the most retentive memory, and the 

mind, and yet remain Де of reasoning, as improvident, and as irrational 
as ever. may be of facts; but may be as unable to make any use of 
them, or toturn them to any good account, as one Ъегећ of the faculties 
sight, and hearing. Ifa man can not use his reasoning powers, he is much 
without knowledge ; to impart facts to a fool, is like intrusting fire to a madman, 
The great desideratum for the poor, as well as for every one else in this world, is 
a Capability of using the reasoning faculties ; not that this will always save а man 
from false ideas and from irrational conduct, but that a man who pee win 
be more likely than. ап; take a right view of his position in life, his 
duties, and his adv: 9 more likely to understand the best means 
of improving them. r X. 


which 
they first eul- 


ivated 
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that it is impossible to speak with certainty of the methods pursued in the majority 
of the schools; but in all that I visited, I invariably found the simultaneous 
method pursued. - this the scholars are divided into different classes, and each · 
class is instructed separately. This is not done on the: old shouting plan, where 
one or two lever boys give the answer, and all the others follow in the same 
breath, and often without having known what the 
class under instruction first reads a section or chapte 
relating to the subject of instruction ; the teacher then 
what the children have been reading, to make them ele: 
assure himself that they ‘do understand it, and to im 
firmly upon their memories. . All this he does by sug: 
himself does not answer, until he has first tried v 
answer them for themselves, When a questi 
prepared to answer it, are told to hold up 

‘who stands up and gives what 

to 


think, to 
During ev 
desks. 


explanation, or by a 1 
lesson is continued 10 
times in every two | 
different. classes 
ers, to get some freshi air an 
е 


the 
teac] 
ithe great object of all this is to m 
possible to the children, to keep up th 
powers of their minds. „аф kK p 
m enables the German teachers to d tend the progress of 
each individual child. No child can screeni idleness or ignorance, behind the 
general shout of the class, The teacher sees instantly, if a scholar fails often to 


hold ар, his hand; and as he questions those, who do hold up their hands, by 
turns, he soon finds out if a child is really attending or not. 

^ One thing which greatly surprised me in all the German and Dutch schools 
was, the great interest the children evidently took in the subject of instruction. 
"This is to be explained entirely by the manner, in which they ате treu ind 
instructed by the teachers. ‘The tgachers address them as intelligent, rat al 
‘beings, and jn a conversational manner, expected them to listen; and 
tounderstand. The teachers further exci est-by showing them, in all 
their lessons, the ‘practical use of the Constant 
references are made to the diffezent pi 

Em after leaving school; to the cö 

which it is supplied with the variou 

to the duti citizens ; to the history 


eountries ; and, in BS 
myself been oblig: q 

about the navy of England, the wealth of 

s, and the miseries of Ireland. л 
ruction, or amusement which will excite the scholars 

ught from all the subjects and allusions started by the 
i еше instruction and the object of schools 
is give 


them. ‘The teachers encourage them by words "approval. 
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A few words, such as "that's right, Charles,” "that's a very. answer," 

* you have explained it very well,” * well done us q^ and. "ss explana- 

tions, stimulate the children as if ‘they were at a that the 

teachers аге so admirably drilled in the art of ing, tl TW under- 

stand how to make every thing clear and comprehen; egeo least intelligent 

scholar of the class xen they are во well educa that XN, ето ilus- 
еа interesting stories or 


truction in the primary schools ‘vary in the different Lies. 
ger children, who have only just entered the school, they 
history, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing ; but, 
and more advanced exercises 

Jearn also German history, geogra- 

petic. In this last subject of instruction, 1 some- 

s made. Besides the above lessons which the 

in А. i schon Д. dren learn to 

h ire, as well 

th ie tiger ol у deci schools, or, 

hich are to all tae children 

VEN and which are 

re e the course of edu- 

n the different 
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he p es schools, which now cluster abont the Orph: 
Halle, are called after the'name of its founder, the Franke Foundations, 
and embraces the whole f pu lic instruction. It begins with 
the common ог! in which the instruction terminates 
at the age of twelve or fi ars; contains a “higher” or middle 
school, called, also, a “bu hol,” the courses of which end at 
. fourteen or sixteen years, and the pupil is prepared to.enter life 
as tradesman. - Also, a * real school,” its courses ending at sixteen or 
n, and intended to ging for the higher mechanical occupa- 
had a classical school, or “ gymnasium,” retaining its pupils until 
en or nineteen years of age, and fitting them for admission to the 
“university. 
The attendance on these schools varies ‘from year to year, being 
made up of pupils from other parts of Prussia, as well as from Halle. 
The attendance, at the date of Dr. Bache’s visit, was as follows: 
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speci E ‘of ihe instruction prope for children, defined i 
these two words, prayer and work. 4 я a š x 


eir | parents; the d 
geen prompt Sup ава, are Бул 
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tedness to his pupils, аге of. Misa а solid ron are for lacing Bat 
rigor is sometimes necessary ; and in а school |y, discipline 
should: be inflexible in cases, of disorder or indolence. 
forget, that the severest measures of ded “by - bri 
ment of tenderness and love, which chastises 

There are seven evening schools-in | 
three more of fifty scholars eaeh, two for 
ablest and most zealous parish 
to. twelve hours? lessons a week. in aie g 
hundred thaler, (151.), Reading and. 

TIU to regions acto. 
Ecce 


1 М haded, alee, DESEE 
i groschen for sixty: give a reve- 
г, or И ish en sh оо Шин dn Ж, Thi te 
appro} 


de MEM отон таз о 
f asters in their 


ed and Ears ble, AID arap pointed. for 0k 3 
TR thar shall bo dismissed aah gas 
п anthorides; сира by the school board à 
whenever it js possible, the^wives of the sc 


to a committee. E DIS the lergymen. 
town school committee, and a member of the administrat дп of the - 
charged specially with the inspection ofthe external 
The supreme superintendence, resides with! the poor's ad; 
town school committee, of which the Stadt-Schulrath, or ‘school’ 
the town, shall always be a member. 
The under masters shall be subject to the head masters? they may bed 
at will either for ineapacity or misconduct, 
The purchase and maintenance of buildings for the schools in the various uut 


гап simulta 8 i 
ts who shall not have shown the 
le p in each district, and they shall 
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tional -polico and: fined apad toJaw, and compelled to entar their омга 
the schools, Ana. ус 5ھ‎ a 

‘The execution of anak net would а r bof 
the authorities Пате) з рата pem И 
formarice of the sacred duty remedying so able an. 

3. "The Jaw requires that the instruction об. the school should be continued, ‘until 
the clergyman кы with the examination of PA deem them suf- 
ficiently Figen on the subjects most aes See being of their 
class. Жо fixed age’ will therefore be named at Sem SpA quit. wie school, 
"phis will be determined by-an order from bah master or school, and Шш» glers 
gyman charged with ШО, inspection; and: 
taught i in any parish poor’s b eigen 
ing profitably gone thr te hes 
those moral q! 


Pitter iran ul 
not to take into thei ‘service or appren! 


the. 
int out imperfecti 
"ati and th coo board il dit 


School, ee 
a portion of the png 

According t k 
master teacl ‹ е г > 
classes were sul ‚ forming four. d s 
alittle, and is then oat the school. 
pupils oo. six to nine; and eyen ten years of 


* The mU Ut head master of both bo: d 
“five dollars per annum, besides which, he.bas his lodging and certain. allow 
to from seventy-five fo a hundred and twelve dollars. The papils pay att 
and at the maximum thirty cents i month... Impne ofthe schools whi 
amounted in, all to about mine dollars and ктүн -five cents per month, the iba 8. 
which, forming the master’sperquisite, am@anted thereforeto about forty-seven 0 a: 
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eight and nine to twelve-and' thirteen years. , ‘This division requires the union in 
one class of pupils in very different stages of progress, and renders simultaneous 
teaching almost out. ion. ‘The lower class has twenty-six, and the 
i ^ hours of instruction per week, the former having 

day than the latter, which isa good arrangement, ‘There isa 

‘exercises. 1. The religious instruction con- 

ng. the Bible... The 

s a used, 2. The reading 

is taught In many i board and letter 


йогу of the 
‘elementary 


are practiced, jall; 

шуй чш рае 

sometimes varies, even in the sam € 

the spirit would be différent, is ind of education given to 
the teacher which determines the |. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the instruetion individual, 3. The German 
requires ти 

phy is tang! 


though it is 
the same: places, 
places are 


Y " * See pagé 196. 
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ri Sore. x Geography; Physica 
uen Menem) Rear 


Class IV. Four hours. Exercises in г Every week 
‘written on some subject which hus | narrated. 
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Class Ш. Grammar continued. ıı gj 

Class П. Four hours. с Original compositions, which are corrected during the recitations. Syntax 
comment 

Class I. Three hours. Compositions on historical subjects. Essays written at home, and cor 
rected in the classroom. Syntax continued. 


“Latin LANGUAGE. 


Class IV. Three hours. Declensions of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns learned. Examples 
leurned by heart, and others written as an exercise at home. Auxiliary verbs con- 


jugated. s 

Class Ш. Four hours. Comparison. of adjectives. Regular verbs conjugated. 

Class П. Four hours. Irregular verbs. Syntax begun. Translation from Latin into German. 

Class L Six hours. Graminarjcontinued. Written exercises at home and in the class. Every 
four weeks an extempore exercise is written, which the teachers correct out of school 
hours, Cornelius Nepos read and construed. E т 


ЕЁйккнсн LANGUAGE. 
Class ПІ. Three hours, Exercises in reading. Elements of grammar. Words learned by heart. 
Easy exercises written at home and in school hours, 
Class П, Four hours. Regular and irregular verbs learned, Syntax. ‘Translations from French 
into German, Words learned by rote. ө Т 
Class I. Four hours. Written exercises of increased difficulty, Tables dictated and learned by 
heart, Voltaire’s Charles ХІТ. read. s 


a Y Anruneric. 

Class VI. Four hours, Practical arithmetic. The fundamental operations taught with numbers 
from one to one hundred; first mentally, then with blocks, and afterward with 
figures. Exercises prepared nt home twice a week. 

Class V, Four hours, The four ground rules continued, with numbers as high as one thousand. 
Exercises in reading and wrifiug large numbers, Мема! arithmetic especially prac- 
ticed. Addition and subtraction of abstract numbers. 

Class IV. Four hours. Addition and subtraction revised. Multiplication and division of abstract 
numbers, Weights and measures explained. 

Class Ш. Four hours. ‘The tour ground rules, with fractions. 

Class IL. Three hours, Revision ofthe above. Rule of three. 

Class I. ‘Three hours. In the first year practical arithmetic finished. Proportions and decimal 
iractions. Elemenis oj algebra. Mental algebra. 


GEOMETRY. 

Class IV. Two hours, The essential preparatory exercises in form, in connection with drawing. 
Rudiments explained, 1 Б 

Class Ш. Two hours. Practice in the position of points, drawing of lines, angles, plane figures, 
représentations of solids. — D ( 

Class II. Two hours. Plements of geometry proper, the point, line, angles, triangles, and meas- 
‘ures of straight lines, surfaces, and contents. 

Class I. Two hours. Plane geometry completed, with practical exercises. Every alternate six 
monti us in physics are given. 


pis Narurat History. 
Class П, Two hours, In the summer term, study of certain classes of plants. In the winter term, 
of animals. Tbe subject is illustrated by drawings. 
Class 1, Two hours. Systematic botany during the winter term, and zoology and mineralogy 
during the winter, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Class ШІ. Two hours. Knowledge of home. Berlin and its environs. Regency of Potsdam, 
provinces of Brandenburgh, Necessary technical terms explained, as horizontal, ver- 
tical, &c. 

Class II. Two hours. Geography of Prussia and Germany. 

Class I. Two hours, General geography, particularly Europe and America, Asia more generally. 


Africa and Australia very briefly. 
à History. Y" k 
Class П. Two hours. View of universal history, biographical rather than chronological. 
Class I. Two hours. First-year universal history com pleted. ind year the history of Germany, 
, and particularly of Prussia, The most im) ‘inventions and discoveries are 
moliced in conncetion with the history of these countries 3 ко 


READING. b T "р 

Class VI. Seven hours. Reading by the phonic (lautir) method. Analysis of in regard to 

division into syllables and sounds. à 

Class V. Seven hours, Mechanical reading continued, but with торгай! to the Hicanthg ot the 
words. The pupils are examined upon words, sentences, and paragrap 

Class TV. Four hours. Esplütatory БЕ Son inued. Avcenthation. No piece із allowed to 
be read without its being understood. р 

Class Ш, Two hours. Rythmical reading begun, Interesting portions of the matter read, nar- 

Erw rated by ae STE К b 
Class о hours. mi ing continued, 
Class 1, Two hours. Reading of some of the German classics, Analysis of the subject read. 


9 
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WRITING. * 
Class VL Five bours. Introductory exercises of drawing upon the slate. ‘Copying the small let- 
ters from the blackboard, Writing on paper. Capital letters, ritten exercises at 
+. home twice a week. 4 
Class V. Five hours, Writing of German. characters continued. Roman letters begun. Copying 
d from a book nt home, with special reference to orthography. m. 
Gas TV. Four hours. Writing in German and Roman characters conünued. Two houts copy- 
М Sing from copy-slips. Two hours writing from dictation. 
‘Class Ш. Three hours. Exercises of Class LV, continued. Pupils who write well are allowed to 
М . write without lines. Writing without copies, Borg 1 4 
Class IT. "Two hours. Exercises continued. Most of the pupils write without lines, or by direct- 
ing points merely. A 
Class I, The written exercises in cubi ege are examined, to ascertain the character of 
the handwriting. No sj lessons are given. 


DRAWING, 
Class IV. Two hours. Drawing Straight lines in various directions and of various lenguis, Mak- 
ing definite angles. Drawing triangles, squares, and other rectilinear figures. 
Class ILI. Two hours. Drawing of circles and ovals. 
Class П. avanti peine of bodies bounded. by planes and straight Jines in perspective. 
rawing oft ° 
Class L Drawing irom natural objects frorn plaster caste, and models. 


5 Binaine. 


Class IV. Two hours suffice to learn fifteen or twenty do, of one or two verses, by note, and 
some ten choral songs. 
Class TEL. Two hours. Songs with two parts continued. Chorals with one voice, 
Class II. Two hours, Songs with two or three volces continued, 
, Class I. Two hours, Songs and chorals With three or four parta, 


Once during the morning there is an interval for recreation in the court-yard 
of the school, and the pupils are directed in their exercises of marching and 
counter-marching, and the like, by one of the teachers. 

The course marked out in the foregoing programme, as far as it extends, seems 
to me well adapted to educate the moral and intellectual faculties, as well. as 
the senses; to give mental vigor, while it furnishes information useful to the 


pupil in e. 

Tore inrities in regard to the religious instruction, even as intended 
for "which may be remarked in the fifth and third classes, the object 
Î not understand. In other respects, when sectarian instruction 
may be given, as in this school, where all the pupils are of one denomination, the 
course appears to be good. The manner of communicating the instruction by 
conversation aud lectures, renders it very effective. There s in all the classes, 
taken together, twenty-two hours per week devoted to: jous instruction 
here, and eighteen in the other, but the programme does not show & gain in the 
‘amount of knowledge communicated, 

The course in the mother tongue is fully explained in'the programme, and is 
well adapted to produce fluency and accuracy of expression in conversation and 
writing. Both this and the fofegoing course extend, as they should, through all 
the classes. T 

The Latin language is introduced with a view to preparation for a gymnasium, 
in the nomenclature of natural history, the business of the chemist and druggist, 


The French. besides, i 
рн of intellectual culture from language, is introductory {о the courses 
in tl i 


a year afterward. These languages occupy forty-seven hours per week, during 
the entire period through which they are taught. ^ Е 
Nothing can be better than the foundation laid for arithmetic. The pupils are 
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‘ural history is not left to incidental instruction, to be derived from the 
reading-book, but is directly taught in the last two years I had not the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the fruits of this instruction in the seminary school itself, but 
the pupils of the seminary were pursuing thf subject with zeal. In comparing 
this course with that of the other school, I think it preferable, except in the 
omission, at the beginning, of an account of the domestic animals There will be, 
I doubt not, great improvements in teaching this branch at a future day. At 
present, the plan is hardly formed, and the collections for illustration, where they 
exist at all, are, in general, quite small. There is, besides, a tendency to make 
the course too strictly scientific, _ s, " 

The system of instruction in geography is begun in the third class, or at nine 
years of age, with a description of home. History, which in its elements is com- 
bined with geography, takes a separate place in the second class, The practice 
of giving biographical sketches instead of mere chronological details, cannot. be 
too much commended. The pupil learns with interest the events of the lives of 
men who have made an impression upon the age in which they lived ; these 
events form an outline which is easily fixed in the mind, and may subsequently 
be filled up in detail. Again, the discussions of inventions i i 
art or science afford relief from the descriptions of battles and 
serve to show the influence of genius exerted in civil life. 

The phonic method of teaching to read, wants only the use of 1 
meaning, as in Mr, Wood's system, to be nearly perfect. No reading is allowed, 
however, without understanding not only the words, but their connection, and 
the ideas conveyed by the sentences. "The habit of thus giving paraphrases of 
subjects, leads to тойну of expression, and by combining this Ming from 
good models, a correct style is formed. The course of reading of the highest 
class, includes selections from the German classics. Introductory exercises in 
drawing precede the instruction in writing; these might, I have no doubt, be 
much further extended with adyantage.* А good handwriting is produced by 
the succession of exercises described in the programme. The course of drawing, 
which is commenced as a distinct branch in the fourth class, is intended to enable 
the pupil to sketch correctly, and with facility, such objects of furniture, ma- 
chinery, &e., аз he may have occasion to represent in his occupations in after life. 
The addition of two hours of drawing in the fifth class, would seem to me not to 
overburden the class with work, Mis it would add materially to their profi- 
ciency in this useful branch. T 

Singing is successfully taught, and by note. Tt is considered an indispensable 
branch of instruction, and all my convictions are ih its favor, whether as a means 
of developing moral sentiment, or of physical education. Singing by ear might, 
however, very well begin in the lower Rene and for this purpose the US 
of hours of instruction per week might be increased from twenty-four to twenty- 
six in the lowest, and twenty-eight in the fifth class. d t 

The time allotted to the different studies will appear better by the annexed 
table. Tn regard to the ages of the pupils, inserted in the heading of the columns,’ 
it is to'be understood that they are those of intelligent and industrious boys 
entering at six years, and going regularly through the classes, Тһе subjects of 

* As has been done for the elem: Mr. Rembrandt 
Reale in his admirable system of Graphics. Thé form of the Gorman delers would require a 
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Table of distribution of time in the Roydl Seminary School of Berlin. 
r T ER WEI z$ | 


NUMBER OF HOURS г 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Second Class. 
10 yrs, 11 yrs, 


g| ww aorto o Go Ve C to csto BS 13 yrs. 


s| to to to ao to to с e ih Ао کات‎ 


From this table it appears that Janguage occupies one hundred and five hours, 
esti io time devoted to reading with that for German, Eatin, and French, 
wie hours, and the mechanical branches, including writing, drawing, 
and singing, forty-three. It would be erroneous, however, to suppose that the 
results are in these Ж ДАШ ‘The least consideration will show that the pro- 

ess in different branches in the same school cannot be estimated by the time 

levoted to them ; the intrinsic difficulties of acquisition, the different periods of 
the course at which they are introduced, and various other causes, prevent com- 
parisons of this sort, Not only so, but the time occupied in the same subjects in 
different schools, which might be thought to afford an accurate test of compara- 
tive progress in them, вап not, in reality, be employed for this purpose, without at 
the same time carefully studying the programmes, to ascertain how the time is 
applied in each class, and the manner in which it is distributed among the several 
classes. The two higher city schools just described, afford conclusive evidence 
of this fact. There can be no doubt, I think, that the Dorothean school is the 
stronger in language, and the seminary school in science. Such is the general 
reputation of the two, and such is the tone which the director of each would be 
likely to give to the school under his charge. The impression which I derived 
from visiting the two establishments was to the same effect. The number of hours 
per week devoted to language in all the classes of the two schools is, however, 
ninety-eight for the first, and one hundred and five for the second, and to seience, 
eighty-two for the former and sixty-four for the latter; leading, in both eases, to 
the reverse of the conclusion just stated. If differences in the arrangement of 
stndies, in the power of the teachers, in the methods and implements of instruc- 
tion, and even in the pupils themselves, may lead to such results, small differences 
in the proportion of time allotted to different branches shonld not, without care- 
fully checking their results by other comparisons, be assumed to indieate corres- 
nding differences in the value of the courses. 
In following the course of studies of these two schools, it will be seen that those 


* This includes preparatory geometrical exercises. 
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of the lowest class, in each, are almost identical. In the next, the seminary school 
has greatly the advantage in the compactness of arrangement, by which the atten- 
tion of the pupil is confined to fewer subjects. No less than ten branches are 
introd into the programme of this class in the Dorothea school, while there 
are but five in the seminary school. The scientific branches, except those which 
run through all the years, are introduced later in the latter school, which is in 
accordance with the principle of concentrating the attention on a few subjects, 
where it is possible. It appears to me that, in general, it is not proper to introduce 
these branches early, except as matters of ineidental instruction. The separation 
of the programmes of the two schools, produced as just stated, renders it difficult 
briefl; zompare the courses of the same class in each. A general comparison 
of the subjects shows that the German language is taught according to the same 
plan in each, and that the highest class attains the same level in each, as far as 
the grammar is concerned; much more attention, however, is paid in the seminary 
school to the reading courses, as well for the acquisition of reading as an art, and 
to cultivate a taste for it, as for the incidenfil knowledge to be communicated. 
Nearly one fourth of the pupil’s time, in.the school just named, is devoted to the 
vernacular. The ‘Latin is begun in the same class in both schools, but the course 
in the Dorothean school at once takes the lead of the other, and keeps it through- 
out. The French begins in the fifth class in one school, and in the third in the 
other; and, though the programmes terminate at about the, same point, there is a 
greater proficiency made in the Dorothean school. One object, if not the princi- 
pal one, of learning this language being to speak it, the early commencement is 
an advantage. In a general comparison of progress in language, the Dorothean 
school, as already stated, ranks higher than the other. 

‘The courses of arithmetic are different, but terminate at the same level; I have 
already mentioned my preference for the course of the seminary. Geometry is 
begun in the: fifth class in the Dorothean, and in the fourth in the seminary school ; 
the courses go on together for three classes, and extend further in the latter insti- 
tution, The differences in the courses of natural history have already been the 
subject of remark. Тһе course of geography is essentially the same, differing only: 
in the age of the pupil at beginning. History is begun in the four if the 
Dorothean, and in the second in the seminary school; it is more syst nithe 
former, and assumes more the form of biography in the latter; the range of the 
two courses does not differ essentially. Taking these branches, classed as scien- 
tific, together, the superiority is with the seminary school, and thus, in both this 
and the former case, the judgment which would have been pronounced by refer- 
ring to the numbers merely, is reversed. 


SEMINARY SCHOOL AT WEISSENFELS, 


"The Dorothean and Seminary school are described by Dr. Bache as 
characteristic specimens of the higher burgher school of Prussia. In 
the same connection he introduces the two following schools, the Sem- 
inary school at Weissenfels as representing, not a burgher school as it 
is denominated, but as covering the ground of a well organized ele- 
mentary school for a village, and the higher burgher school of Pots- 
dam, as carrying elementary instruction into the domain of secondary 
education. Y е 

í r» 

‘This is a higher elementary, or lawer burgher school, attached to the seminary 
for teachers at Weissenfels, and is under the charge of the director of the semin- 
ary. The. school is intended not only for the benefit of the citizens of Weissen- 
fels, but also as a model school, in which the pupils of the seminary may reduce 
to practice, under the eye of their teachers, the lessons of theory in the art of 
teaching, which forms an important part of the course of the seminary, А 

The school has four hundred pupils, male and female. ‘They are divided into 
five classes, in the three lower of which the two sexes receive instruction in com- 
mon, being separated in the highest. Each class averages thus eighty under the 
charge of one master, who is, however, assisted by the pupils of the seminary. 
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The following table shows the subjects of instruction, and the amount of time 
devoted to each. The whole course usually lasts seven years, when the pupil 
enters at the age of six or seven. 7 

TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 1N THE SEMINARY SCHOOL AT WEISSENFELS. 


NUMMER Or MOURS FER WEEK: 


SUBJXCTS о» INSTRUCTION. Bae | Edere Third ota. 


oae Ne те 
Religious Instruction,... « 


соло «о جورم‎ whe 


The religious instruction consists in the narration of Bible stories, and in 
pointing out the appropriate moral ; in Bible history in а тоге connected form ; 
in learning Luther’s catechism, and committing parts of the Bible to y. 
The pupils are also bu to give an account of the Sunday's sermon. ‘The 
study of German includes the grammar. There are exercises specially of orthog- 
rapliy and syntax in. the upper classes. Poetry is also committed to memory. 

"The elements or reading and writing are taught together according to Dr. 
Harnisch's method.§ Та the upper cl ‚ the reading Tessons are intended not 


o kiye fluency in the art of reading, but also incidental instruction in gram- 
Жо knowledge. _ ` 
"Direct exercises of induction are in use only in the lowest class. 
"The i ction in arithmetic, extends through fractions ; mental arithmetic 
precedi itten through all the rules. That of geometry, consists merely of 
the its of form, according to Pestalozzi. 


Under geography ‘and history are included both physical and political geogra- 
phy and biography. With the physical geography is interwoven an account of 
the productions of nature and art of different countries. In the summer, the 
pupils are made acquainted with the botany of the environs, and in winter receive 
Jessons upon animals, &c. 

Writing on paper is a matter of privilege attainable by those who improve suf- 
ficiently. The others write on slates. “The first lessons in drawing are introduc- 
tory to writing ; afterwards it is made a separate branch. 

"The higher classes learn music by note, and sing twice a week in company 
with the pupils of the normal school. The violin is used in leading the class 
singing exercises. 4 

‘The discipline and a oW are admirable. "The teachers have little occa- 
sion to use punishment. Th instruction is chiefly given viva voce, and the 
pupils in general appear ested in their studies. A’ book is kept for the 
record of delinquences, w! js examined by one of the superior masters once a 
Week and notice taken of the faults recorded. The director examines it ойе a 
month, and admonishes those who need it, Corporal punishment is resorted to 
only in extreme cases. i Ө 


* This column is calculated on the supposition that the papi remains in the school from 
six until thirteen years of age, passing through the lowest class in one year, and each of the 


others in two years. . A nay с 
+ As the instruction in writing and reading is combined, I have placed half of the number 


of hours under each head. z : 
1 Of these eight hours, three are combined, reading and writing, and two copying. 


§ Bee page 200. 
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The two schools first described, will be found to vary very considerably ‘in 
their arrangements from this one, forming the opposite extreme as it were, of the 
class, but a connecting link will be supplied by the burgher school of Potsdam, 
which is intended to cover the ground occupied by both divisions. 


B 


HIGHER BURGHER SCHOOL OF POTSDAM. 


"This school. differs from those already described in several particulars, exempli- 
fying, in its arrangements, the division into lower and higher burgher schools, and 
carrying the courses of the latter decidedly into’ the domain of secondary instruc- 
tion. lis principal objects are to prepare children of both sexe’ for occupations 
connected with, or corresponding to, the lower trades, and boys for the higher 
mechanical occupations, as ; architects, &e., or for admission into the trade 
school connected with the ernment, mechanics’, or trade institute at Berlin, 
and for the gymnasium, hool thus supplies instruction of different grades ; 
first, elementary instruct "a higher kind, second, that usually given in the 
“теш S¢hools’? of Prussia, md third, that necessary for entrance into the higher 
classes of а ошо, or grammar school. Hence its studies embrace many 
subjects and stages of progress м moperly belong to secondary instruction, 
and even to a greater degree than o! iglier burgher schools. , 

The pupils pursue a course common to all in the three lower classes, or from 
about six to eleven or twelve years of age, when a separation takes place. Those 
who are to leave school at thirteen or fourteen, pass into the “middle burgher 
school class," in which the study of Latin and French is dropped, and the time is 
devoted to religious instruction, German, mathematies, geography and history, the 
elements of natural history, technology and physics, writing, drawing, and vocal 
music, Those pupils who are preparing for a higher class of a кл, ог 
who intend to pursue the entire course here, pass from the third class to the 
“second burgher school class.” These arrangements appear to meet the wants 
of the citizens of Potsdam, for, in 1837, forty-two pupils passed from the third 
class to the middle burgher school class, and forty-one to the second class of the 
higher school. М n 

Pupils preparing for the sixth class of a gymnasium leave this school in the 
“second elementary class,” or at about nine or ten years of age, and those who 
aim at the third class of a gymnasium, usually pass from this at the close of the 
course of the second class in the higher school. The first, or upper class, thus 
eontain only those pupils who intend to enter into active business life on. leaying 
the school, or to enter a special school of arts and trades. On this account, the 
branches of science which are immediately applicable to such objects, are intro- 
duced into the course, This class consisted, in 1837, of ten pupils. The complete 
course is usually gone through at or before sixteen years of age, and entitles the 
pupil to claim one year of voluntary military service, instead of the three regular 
years, and qualifies him for appointment in the government bureaux. 

The six boys’ and three girls’ classes have twelve ordinary teachers, besides one 
assistant, and two female teachers. Each of the lower classes has but one teacher, 
who attends to all the subjects as in the other schools already described. Tho 
total number of pupils was, in 1837, four hundred and fifty-six, of whom three 
hundred and twenty-three were boys. k 

The usual system of change of place in the classes js employed to excite emula- 
tion, and discipline is mainly conducted by means ofa black-book in which a 
pupil’s name is entered at the end of the week or n when he has had a cer- 
tain number of faults per week, or per month, mat! inst him by the teacher. 
Marks of merit are allowed to cancel those of demerit. The entry is communi- 
cated. to the pupil's comrades, and also to his parents. As far as I have been able 
to judge of these and similar systems of discipline in day schools, I have not found 
any marked good effects from them. Ifa teacher is competent, he keeps up go 
discipline without them, and if he is not, they are of little or no service to him. 
In this remark 1 do not mean to include communications to parents, which are 
frequently of the greatest utility. The following plan, which apparently bears 
some analogy to this, but which owes its efficacy to a different principle, is in suc- 
cessful operation in Dr. Mayo's excellent boarding school at Cheam, in Surrey, 
England. - When a pupil proves insensible to the admonitions of the teacher, an 
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js frequently reported for offenses or negligence, he is required to show to the 
principal a written statement of character from each master after every hour. He 
is thus subjected to admonition or other pana from the principal immedi- 
ately after committing an offense. For this very strict supervision, one extending 
over a day or week is substituted when improvement manifests itself, or when the 
case does not require'so great severity, S ай" 

I propose now to give a statement of the courses of the burgher school at Pots- 
dam, and of the time required for their completion, with remarks and comparisons 
with the schools already described. 

"The annexed plan of the distribution of time gives also a list of the subjects of 
instructions it is arranged exactly like the si ones already De ditt The 
first two columns of figures on the | 4 the number of hours of study 
per week in the two classes of the ‘third contains those of 
the middle burgher.sehool class, the pupils in rminate their course here. 
The next three contain the hours of study of th ry classes, which are 
common to the whole school, © ° Lm 


"TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION оғ TIME 
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Besides the branches taught in the burgher schools already described, we have 
in this one technology, physics, and chemistry, and the number of hours attached 
to them in the foregoing "Звони that they are actually taught to а considera- 
ble extent. These subjects . introduced, and at the same time the amount of 
study in the languages is in ‚ requiring an undue degree of labor of the 
classes, and dividing their attention among too many subjects. Thirty-eight hours 
of attendance on school per hg is certainly too much to require. 


+ Includes exercises of memory, 2 hours. B 

1 Preparatory exercises. 

$ Elements OF orm ofera to th e 

1 The column of totals refers to the regular progression of five cli is obtained 
doubling the numbers here given for the third elementary and hee i SDA 


з Includes orthography, 2 hours; grammar, 2 hours; exercises of style, 1 hour. 
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Latin is begun in the second clementary class, where the first rudiments of 

ar are learned, and easy sentences translated. This course is continued in 

е next cjass. Those who intend to leave the school in the middle burgher school 
class, may be excused from attending the Latin lessons in the first. 

The second class of the higher school read Cornelius Nepos, and the first Cæsar 
and Ovid. Their proficiency did not, however, seem to meto correspond at all 
with the number of hours devoted to this branch, viz, forty. The object of this 
instruction, for those who do not go to the gymnasium, is stated to be to enable 
them to pursue the science necessary to their callings, without embarrassment 
from the terms. І am of opinion that, in such a case, the system pursued in Mr. 
Wood's school, applied to learning the ety, logy of compound Latin words, and 
of the German words derived the would answer the end better, with 
a less consumption of time Latin is to be retained, the number of hours 
devoted to it in the Doi Ol, (thirty) or in the seminary school, (twenty- 
he object in view. Iam induced to what may 

ammes¢ because they afford different exam- 
with which our college must begin, and we 
ts which should compose it, nor draw too 
Е arrangement, › 
vench, erially from those already given, Tele- 
imachus is used as a text-book. The time appropriated to the lan; аде appears 
sufficient, without being burthensome. ` Both the Latin and fent being com- 
1neneed in the second. Semenary cii which contaius pupils who intend to leave 
school at the end of the “ middle burgher school class year," it may bé supposed 
that this time is thrown away, as very little proficiency ean be made in so short a 
period; the force of this objection is, however, somewhat diminished by the faet, 
that thé arrangement gives an Spoo gany for the development of a disposition for 
language which may warrant a change in the destination of the pupil. 

In arithmetic, the lowest class is employed mainly in the mental exercises, 
After they have learned to make figures, they рге vritten examples at home. 
In the next class, written arithmetic is combined wit еар The four ground 
rules are learned. with abstract and conerete numbers. Preparatory exercises in 
fractions are taught, The first elementary class proceed as far as to include frac- 
tions, and a part of the class study proportions, The middle burgher school class 
pass on to'deeimal fractions and the M and eube root. The onu Durgher 
school elass have attention in these same parts of ari ‘ic inected to the 
technical за besides, begin algebra, and ا‎ as far as simple 
equations, The first burgher school А extend their course of algebra through 


this subject, taught in the 
geography, and physics, 
ecitations and conversation 
ils, while they cultivated 


lowest two classes, is drawn from natural history, 
and is made the means of inductive exercise. 

lectures which T heard, évidently interested thf 
habits of reflection and observation. "They are parallel with the lessons on 
objects of een Me, being, however, more extended. ‘The more sys- 
tematie course of natura i ; is like that of the seminary 
school. In summer the pupils make occasional excursions into the country, for 
practical exercise in this branch, under charge of a teacher; these excursions, if 
rightly improved, may be made also the moans’ of cultivating proper relations 
between the pupil and teacher, but they are liable to abuse, and should be care- 
fully attended to, in order to prevent such results. This school possesses a good 
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collection of plates of natural history,* and has the use of the museum of the trade 
school, which is under its roof, к 2 

The course of technology, intended to give a knowledge of the principal arts 
and their processes, lies open to the objection already urged, on the score of ove 
burthening the pupils with work. Such күс well as that of physics 
and chemistry, would be of service in after-life, but not see the possibility of 
teaching it, except in a mere outline, in a eourse, and the time allotted 
appears to contemplate something more. iat 

Geography. This course is ru physical geograp] 
ificial divisions of the world foll е! 

ope is taken up, ‘The course of the 

terminates with that of Germany, евр 
and with a review of the whole. 
course with the middle class. The first 
reviews physical geography more minutely 
productions, commerce, & 
drawn, as an exercise, at home. This g 
other part of the information to physical 
success to the inductive plan already de 
of raised maps, on which the natural feat 
forcible than on a common map, where, if tl 
and positions of the places, the boundari 

The course of history, in the lower cla 
In the middle elass the subject is reviewed, and the 
especially that of Prussia, and of the Mark of Brandenbi 
spoon hi йт зеи e ined is uM an outline of 
of the middle later times, en proceeds to | 
many and of BRE h. In the first Ж the history of Germany, and of 
modern Europe in general, is continued. 7 

In the mechanical ‘branches, the distribution of time agrees with that in the 
other schools, except in number of hours all to writing, which is here 
twenty-eight, and in the Dorothean schoo! but sixteen. Vocal music is taught 
by ear in the lower See by note in the upper. 

Physical education. There is an interval of a quarter of an hour in the middle 
of the morning, during which the pupils are free to take exercise, but there is no 
regular gymnastic or other exercise under the superintendence of the teachers. 
It is obvious from what has been presented, that the elementary instruction 
to a higher level than at present, namely, to that of which an 
given in the higher elementary school of Weissenfels. That 
then all pupils whose circumstances permit them to devote a longer time to edu- 
cation should pass to other schools, of a kind depending upon their destination in 
after-life, as determined by the circumstances of their parents and their bwn 
talents. The tone of these higher schools would, it appears, require to be varied 
according to the wants of the population among whieh they are placed, whether 
that of the country, of small towns, or of cities. In the cities, it has been seen 
that one class of burgher schools a aoe others will be described 
belonging more properly to a higher le of instruction, upon the province 
of which, however, these latter decidedly trench. An example of a аше 
arrangement appropriate to a city is afforded by the burgher school of Leipsic, 
presently to be described. ¿Such a plan would, however, be inappropriate to a 
small town, where, of necessity, several schools must be united in one. In this 
case, it would require care to avoid the union of incompatible classes of pupils, 
causing mutual losses of timegiind giving rise to defective habits of study. The 
same teachers should give instruction in the different tr of the school, 
in the same or kindred subj rather than to unite The pupil 
preparing for the gymnasium should not be called / study the natural 
sciences ог mathematics which he will pursue there, and of which he does not 
feel the want for admission, nor the student who is to enter an architectural, 
commercial, or trade school, the classies which the gymnasial student requires for 
his admission. v 


© 


* By Fisher of Breslaw. 
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The subjects and methods of instruction thus far described, belong 
avowedly and appropriately to the department of primary schools. 
"Those, which follow, aim first, to preparea pupils for the university, and 
subsequently for the professions of law, medicine, theology, or public 
office; and second, to engage in commerce, trade, architecture, engineer- 
ing, and other kinds of practical business. "Phe schools, where these 
subjects are taught, belong to the departments of secondary and special 
instruction. They are introduced here as examples of courses of study 
which should be provided in all our large cities, in independent schools, 
igh schools. We introduce an account 
um, with the following summary of the 
in Prugsia by Dr. Bache, in his report. 


superintending secondary instruction is the 
rum) of the province in which the gymnasium 
board is a branch of the provincial consistory, 
iclr the chief magistra: the province, the er president 
(ober-president.) is the head. One of éhe councillors of the ministry of 
puplic instruction, at Berlin, is specially charged with the concerns of all 
the gymnasia, and is the channel through which the provincial author- 
ities communicate with the ministry. ‘The school board consists of the 
president and president of the provincial government, and of two 
school councillors, and holds its meetings in the chief town of the province. 
"They regulate the details of instruction and discipline in the gymnasia, 
correspond with the directors, appoint the teachers, except the director, 
who is appointed by the minister, make visits of inspection, and attend 
the examinations, especially those for ing to the university, and 
authorize the books to be used in the school and placéd in the library. 
The inspection of religious instruction belongs to the ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries of the Protestant and Catholic churches severally. The royal 
gymnasia are supported from the funds of the state and the payments 
of their pupils, and their receipts and expenditures, are.under the 
charge of a special officer, or of the director. The funds of those which 
are otherwise endowed, are usually under the direction of а committee, 
or of one of the officers. In 1850. there were 117 gymnasia with 1,664 
teachers and 29,474 pupils, and more than one hundred real schools 
and other schools of this grade, for special instruction for particular. 
departments of practical life 
abstract of a series of regulations Er dup by the cen- 
organization of 


he followin, 

tral board in 1857, will give a good idea of the general 
secondary instruction.” _ A 

The regulations embrace «tlie following heads: 1. Admission of 
pupils. 2. Subjects of instruction. 3. Distribution of teachers and of 
the subjects of the lessons. 4. The number of hours of teaching. 5. 
Studies out of school hours. 6, Duration ofthe courses. 7. Remarks 
on the regulations for the examinations. 8. Remarks on the supposed 
thods of instructiongé&e. 9. Physical education. 
n. "Phe following is an abstract of the remarks 


L " 
ence has fully proved that the admission of 
а e into the gymnasia is prejudicial to the indi- 
viduals themselves, ell as to the institutions. ‘Neither the mental 
nor physical development, nor the attainment, at anfearly age, are ade- 
quate to the pursuit of the courses appropriate to a gymnasium, and 
hence the admission of very young pupils induces an improper lower- 
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ing of the standard of instruction in these establishments. . The minis- 
try, therefore, recommends that upils be not admitted at an earlier age 
than ten years, and that the following qualifications be required: 1. 
Facility in logical and rhythmical reading, both in German and Roman 
text, and the rudiments of grammar and orthographic writing. 2. 
Writing from dictation. 3. Practice in the four ground rules of arith- 
metic, with abstract numbers, and first principles of fractions. 4. Ele- 
ments of geography, particularly Europe. 5. Stories of the Old 
Testament, and life of Christ. 1 lementary notions of drawing and 
of form. T S Р 

Two errors on the part of parents re. point 

the influence of whose MBA hs hs E 
. children of feeble bodily constitutions shi 
suits; the second, that young men who 
age lor instruction may be advantageou 
Jearned professions, even if they are require 
* the needful education. - 4 


d out by the ministry, 

em: ‘The first is, that 

evoted to literary pur- 

ssed the appropriate 
into ane. 


2. Subjects of instruction. As the gher ion, 
the following subjeet$ are recommen in the asin: 
1. Religious instruction. 2. German atin. 4 Greek. 5. Math- 
ematics. 6. Physics. 7. Natural history. 8. phy. 9.History. 


which is specially а propriae only to theologians. A knowledge of the 
ге 


tions. No опе of them could, with propriety, be omitted, and proposi 
oes not 


If the subjects of instruction, as here laid down, be E with 
those of the secondary schools of England, it willbe found that what is 
there regarded as innovation, has been successful used as the course 


their equal importance with the former is clearly 
peus by results. While the Germans ha: 
iterary culture by this system, they have 
ments of knowledge. : А 
The scholastic, year is divided into two tem 
close of each of which there is an examinations At th 
second half year, tle examinations for passing. е class to another 
are held. The usual vacations are two weeks at Easter, one at Whit- 
suntide, three in August, one at Michaelmas, and two at Christmas. 
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3. Distribution of the teachers and of the subjects of instruction. 
There are, in general, six classes in a gymnasium, of which the lowest 
is called sixth, and the highest first. To produce a harmony in the 
methods and degree of instruction, notwithstanding the variety of sub- 
jects taught, it has, for some time, been the custom in the Prussian 

ymnasia to assign several subjects of instruction to the same teacher, 
in the same class. This arrangement is confirmed in the document 
under discussion. It is recommended that similar subjects of instruction 
be classed together, to constitute artment, as, for example, German 
and Latin; history, geography, ani tural history; and mathematics, 
and physics. ‘That then the instruction of one or more classes, in one 
department, be consigned to one teacher; as the instruction of the lower 
classes in German ani 1 f the two middle classes in Latin, 
Greek, and French; ofthi igher in German, Greek, and French; 
of the lower and middle ela: n history and geography ; of the higher 

а in mathematics, physics, and mfntal philosophy. The number 
е, in general, in а gymnasium of six classes, 
ses, three for the two middle, and four for the 


у A 
ther récoı d that: kindred subjects he taught in 
з of the same tei ther than on different days of the 
same week, as Geography at the beginning of a term, and history at the 
close; a Latin and Greek prose author at the beginning of a term, and 
a poetical author at the close of the term, «ся i 

With a view to induce teachers to take upon themselves the arduous 
duties of a department, or class teacher, as just explained, the school 
board are recommended to promote teachers according to merit, not con- 
fining their promotion to the institution in which they may be, but taking 
the entire range of the province. A promise is made by the ministry 
to pay striet attention to this rule, in promoting to vacant situations of 
directors of gymnasia. The class teachers are to have ‘the title of 
“upper teachers,” (ober-lehrer,) the others being designated simply as 
© teachers.” А 9 

It is obvious that very varied attainments аге thus required of the 
regular, or class teachers, and that the difficulty of finding persons com- 
petent to discharge these duties, increases very much as the grade of 
Instruction becomes more elevated. Hence the practice in the gymna- 
sia varies very matefially from this recommendation. It is so desirable, 
in the higher classes, that the teacher should devote much time to his 
own improvément in the knowledge of his branch of instruction, and 
that he should have a strong taste for its cultivation, that in general it 
is found advisable to confine his attention to a single subject, or to sub- 
jects much nearer akin than those which are classed together in the 
enumeration just made, This is particularly the case in the mathe- 
maties, beyond the mere elements, the physics and physical geography, 
the natural history, the less elementary parts of drawing, and vocal 
music. In the case of the French language, a special teacher, from the 
very beginning, is absolutely necessary, if в instruction in it is to be 
any thing more than a matter of form: bt pet, if 


Number о of recitation. This is fixed at thirty-two per 
experience has shown may with pri be 

ich is requisite to complete the course of stu- 

eges there are but twenty-four hours of regular 
eek. This difference alone would go far to 
fact, that in the gymnasia, the written course 
lowed in all its departments, while in the royal 
ally carried out. t in the former, all branches 


colleges it is but par 
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are deemed worthy of attention, 
are treated as if. they were not appropriate parts of a regular course of 
studies, "The Prussian minister asserts, very justly, ti four hours 
every morning, and two hours in the afternoon, tour times a week, may 
be passed in a well ventilated school room, without injury to health. 
The condition in regard to yentilation is, howeyer, ential to the truth 
of the proposition; it is easily realized in the gymnasia, on account of 
the small number constituting each class. I found, in fact, generally, 
but little objection to the arrangements; in this respect, in these insti- 
tutions. ۴ Д he 
I had reason to remark, in the ‚gymnasia of Prussia, in general, 
that the appearance of the upper classes betoken a higher state of 
health than that of the lower, which з d nof have been the case had 
they been over worked. . The mental labor, on the part of the student, 
indicated by thirty-two: hours per weel nt in school, is less than it 
would be from Ше same time ia an ich 
of our own establis of the sai 
ing. Much of the instruction is commun 
lecture, during the school hours, whi 
knowledge as well ав to reciting wi 
other times. Th | boards are г 
thirty-two hours ck to bé exceeded, and 
distribution of time, which will be given below, 
instructions. This plan however, may be modi ing 
circumstances of the institution to which it is to be adapted, preserving, 
however, the number of hours devoted to religious instruction, to the 
languages and mathematics, as cardinal points in ie system. It is 
deemed unnecessary to begin the French earlier than ii third class, 
which would postpone itas late as thirteen years of age. Natural his- 
tory may be substituted for physics in the second elass; and a general 
mir СТА. 4 


PLAN OF, STUDIES ARRANGED FOR THE GYMNASIA OF PRUSSIA BY THE MINISTRY OF 
"о Furic INSTRUCTION, OCTOBER 24TH, 1937. 
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Mathematics, . 
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Philosophy. 
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Hebrew for the future Theologians, f 


while in,the latter, in practice, some 
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review of that branch, as studied in the previous years, is recommended, 
Drawing and vocal music are intended to be carried so far as that the 
pant may follow them to advantage if his tastes incline that way. 

he ministry recommends that where several hours per week are 
devoted to a subject, more than one each day should be given to it, so 
as to concentrate the attention upon a few branches every day. 

5. Study out of school hours. On this subject the ministry remarks, 
that while it is highly important that the pupil should have preparation 
to make, requiring the exercise of his own resources, it is not less so that 
the amount of private study should not be carried to an injurious extent. 
The regulations, therefore, provide that at the beginning of each term 


keep a book, in which the e 
so that the director may see at 
conference have been conforme 


Pup for these exercises, but should also explain the 
manner in which hi 


leave the gymnasium at nineteen. 
determine the тои of the year for the examinations for pas 
' In the gymnasia, where the classes are subdi 


tinued. 
Superior excellénce in a few departments is not to warrant the pro- 
moddi of the pupil to a higher class; he must be reasonably proficient 
in dll. L : 
7. Examination for the university. The regulations of 1834, on this 
by the present; certain erroneous constructions. 
being pointed out. ‘The first of 
t which the pupils are able to 
eter 
for 
hat 


х ination on the different 
subjects, which bein, das 1 ie examiners, has 
been misconstrued so fä pos ichers who are 


istry authorizes th 
parts of the examination, in cases where they see cause to do so. 
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ministry declines omitting the examination on the course of religious 
instruction. v 

8. Supposed defects of teachers, $«.. The ministry states, as the 
remark of many intelligent persons, that while so much progress has 
been made within the last twenty years in the elementary schools, many 
of the teachers of the gymnasia, neglecting the reas of the science 
of teaching, still follow the old routine methods; that the teachers over- 
rate the importance of their special branelies, and thus déstroy the har- 
mony of the system; that they imitate the style of lecturing of the uni- 
versity professors, which renders r explanations ill adapted to the 
age and state of progress ils, and when, in consequence, 
ing in this fact the necessity for 


boards, to whom thi 
eral, they are too 
teachers of the g 


_ The provincial boards are enjoined to see that suitable books - 
vided for the gymnasia, and to attend to regulating the detai 
programmes of the different classes. This authority obviously leaves 
the most essential points of instruction within their power. ч 
9. Physical education. О! the document from the min- 
stry states that re i en made from many of the 
directors and’ teach physical education should be 
introduced ns. The necessity for due 
physical developme d, that in the gymna- 
sia which ive day scholars alone, an atten 
the duty of the teacher, who is merely b 
time for recreation, and to take care that th 
injured during the hours of recitation 
school Іа the boarding gymnasia the с 
A continuance of gymnastic exercises in the 
they have been tried and found beneficial, is allo 
sory attendance of day scholars upon them is mo 


regular gymnastic exercises are introduced, it is mı 
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school board to see that a proper teacher is provided, and the exercises 
must be conducted under charge of the director of the institution. 
I confess; that the idea of leaving the physical education of children 
entirely to their parents, especially in the cities and towns where the 
day gymnasia are usually established, seems to me very unwise ; par- 
ticularly so in Prussia, where all else is regulated, and where the youth 
are Hec. glad to engage in gymnastic exercises, when the means are 
furnish em. vU 

1 education. ene сун that this contain the whole 


doetrini A faith, and that 177000 be given according 
‹ plan. "К Ё 
provincial authorities are "s 4 е communication of the 


áchers of the gymnasia, and 


subject to the 
is considerable 
are discounte- 


the favorite methods of discip Я 
condition than in these schools; uth of the 
y; going through their duti » necessity 
admonition, and exhi y the decorum of gen- 
tion Linet d The director is the supreme 
er fails in being able-to produce proper conduct on 
, and he may dismiss from the institution. This, how- 
e attention to study do not differ from those in 
‘already often alluded to. The system of excite- 
far less extent, in general; than in the French col- 
ds encouraged, but not stimulated into ambition. In 
the: pupils change places during the daily recitations ; 
rranged b: A trials of composition, and at 
the examinations; and in the "higher classes, from the вате composi- 
tions, and from the results of their marks for daily recitation, and at the 
half yearly examinations. Prizes are not given as a general rule, 
though there are some special ones in certain gymnasia. 
This outline of th m of the gymnasia, as regulated by the cen- 


of the more important of them un 
sons to be examined, the object, 
The authorities by whom, and um 
is to be conducted. “The cha: 
4. The kind of e: t 


scholast j n е V Р y 
To be admitted to the examination, a pupil of a gymnasium must 


10 
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have been in its first class at least three terms of half a year each, 
except in cases where pupils have especially distinguished themselves 
during a year in this class. Three months’ notice of their intention to 
stand this examination is to be given by the to the director of the 


coming forward. x db 


dergo this same examination 
may meros They are required 
of their masters as to moral con- 
at a different time from the reg- 

dv |. 
There is a committee 


teachers of the gymnasium and the local auth: 
also present at the oral examinati à 

3. Character and jects: ‘amination, e 
of two kinds, written he subjects are, 
Greek, and French languages,* for students in 
ken Hebrew (eee those who intend to study a 
and geography, mathematics, physics, паса i 
олмаа philosophy. The 2 of the written. 
by the royal commissary present, from a list furni: d 
the gymnasium. These subjects must be such a been treated 
oe in the class-room, ot not yet beyond р f instruction 
of the pupils. All the candidates receive the same subjects for pompo- 
sition, which are given out at the beginning of the examination. ‘The 
candidates are assembled in one of the halls of the gymnasium, and 
remain there during the period allotted for their exercises under the 
charge of one or other of the examining rs, who relieve each 
other. The only books allowed them are dictionaries and mathematical 
tables, The written exercises consist, first, in a German pro: p 
sition object of which is to discern the degree of intellec 
opment, and the style of composition of the candidate. 
Latin mpore and a Latin composition on some subject whi 
been treated in the course, the special reference in this exercise bi g 
to the correctness of the style. - : a translation from a Gree 
author, which has not been read in the course, and from Latin into 
Ca, em "translation from the amna а the en 

ifth: the solution of two questions in ge уу two in analysis, 
taken ftom the courses in ree nd dates who desire it, 
may be ined further than is ri sing 

‘hose who intend to study theology o1 te a portion of 

one of the historical books of the O nent, « alm, into Latii 
adding a grammatical analysi 
written exercises is as follows; 
composition, five hours; Latin ekten 


проте, | 


» In the grand duchy of Posen, the Polish language is also Es 
{ Ап exercise in which the master speaks in German to. il, who must render the 
German into Latin, iu writing. Д 
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three hours; translation from Latin into Greek, two hours; French 
composition, four hours; mathematical exercises, five hours; Hebrew 
exercises, when required, two hours. Four days are allowed for the 
examination in these subjects, and they must not immediately follow 
each other. The viva voce examination is conducted by the masters 
who have given instruction in the first class on the subjects of examina- 
tion, unless the royal commissary directs otherwise. ‘the subjects are, 
first, the “general grammar and prosody of the Germam language, the 
chief hs of;national history and literature, and the national classics. 
Second: the translation and analysis of extracts from Cicero, Sallust, 
Li a апі Horace; the ability of the candidates to render the 
atk ii 


judgment and taste being put to the test, as well as their 
pm tical and archeological acquirements; parts of the examination 
are the Latin language. Third: the translation and 

rose and of portions of Homer, with questions upon 
799% n history, arts, anti mythology. Fourth: trans- 


French classics, during which an opportunity is given 
ow how far he can speak the UN gj: ques- 
hristian doctrines, dogmas and ар principal 
story of the Christian church, and the Bible. Sixth: 
lements of algebra and geometry, the binomial theo- 
quadratic equations, logarithms and. plane trigonome- 
n history and geo, у, on ancient history, especially 
d оше, ч tay i history, especially that dE ye 
, mathematical, a liti ography. Eighth: 
ory, onthe general е cation. of its subjects. Ninth: 
of sate as ean be treated by elementrry mathe- 

ї the laws of heat, light, magnetism, and electricity. 
ements of moral philosophy, psychology, and logic. 

al student must, besides, translate and analyze a 
istorical books of the Old Testament. 

Я id ificate obtained, and the privileges attached to it. 
When the examination is closed, the board already alluded to as con- 
ducting and superintending it, deliberates upon the notes which have 
been taken during its course, each member having a vote. Those 
students who are deemed to have. passed a satisfactory examination, 
receive a certificate called a “certificate of maturity,” (maturitáts-zeug- 

niss,) the others are remanded to their class, and may present them- 
Ж т an interval of six months, for another examination, unless 
deemed entirely incompetent to continue a literary career. 


showing the chara 
duct, these points 


cate of: m 
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and to commence which he leaves the gymnasium. These certificates 
are delivered in an assemblage of the ‘students of the gymnasium with 
suitable remarks. The certificate of maturity is necessary to enable a 
youth to be matriculated in either of the lies of theology, law, 
medjeine, and philology, in one of the ‘national universities, to be ad- 
mitted to examination for an academic di to be appointed to office 
in state or church, or to obtain one of the. uursaries at the universi- 
ties, Special exception in Ae to matriculation may be ‘made by 
authority of the minister of publie instruction. Students who have not 
passed a satisfactory examination, and whose nts demand it, are 
entitled to a certificate, stating the es in which they are deficient ; 
they may enter the university wi registered accordingly. 
This registry enables them, if they в tl: in a certifieate of 
maturity, and the special permission ini 
to have their matriculation dated from the time of 
who have passed through the third class of a gym 
claim one year of кыр к eam pra T 
selves at agspecified time during their twentieth year. 

There are two kinds of sc devoted to the 
for the gymnasia, called respecti 
inaries, 8 
first kind is a 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GYMNASIUM OF BERLIN. 
This institution dates from 1797, and was at first an 

school” of Mr. Hecker. It is now a royal institution, 

real school, except so far that it has the same director, | p tory 

classes are in the real school, in which, or in other eqni 0016, the pupils 

are taught until ten years of age. The qualifications | ion are those con- 

tained in the general account of the gw раздала had, in 1837, 
four hundred and thirty-seven pupils, divided into six classes, and instructed by 

fourteen teachers and six assistants. ‘The second and third classes are subdivided 

into two parts, called upper and lower, pursuing different courses, and both divi- 

sions of the third class are again subdivided into two others, for the convenience 

of instruction. course in each class occupies a year, except in the fi h 

is of two years. ils who enter in the lowest class, and go regularl: 

the studies, will thus remain nine years in the gymnasium. | The number 

in 1837 were, in the first, fifty-four; in the upper sec 

ог A, thi 
A, thirty. 
ny and 
pupils, who are 


admitted during the year, «same numb he-&ymnasium ; of these, 
twenty-one received the certificate of maturity liversity, уіл, ten 
who intend to study law, three medicine, five n опе theology and. 

logy, one philosophy, and one political economy, f i 

these all but five were two years in 

two years and a half in the first elass, 

less than two years, having епі in 

ing the gymnasium was nearly ninei re 

tively, twenty-two and between sixteen e 

that ied the average, the pupils actually enter at 1 1 years, a8 
ired by rule. д { 

ie subjects of instruction are Latin, Greek, German, French, religious instruc- 


| 
| 
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tion, mathematics, (including arithmetie, algebra, and geometry,) natural philoso- 
phy and. natural history, history, Бунар, writing, drawing, vocal music, and 
lebrew for theologians. 
The numbers attached to the names of the different elasses, in the following 
е, show the numbe study per week in the regular branches 
division of 3 Toi manner, the numbers attached 
Ў subjects of study sh how many hours are occupied per aveck in 
‘the subjects by the several classes. ° 
» SIXTH CLASS, THIRTY HOURS- 
ions of nouns, &c. Comparisons. Conjugation of the indicative moods of 
some irregular verbs. Translation from Blume’s elementary book. p ud 
Extemporalia, Ten “фу 
mology and LC ises in writing upon s "i cM EO 


M roe Ima immar.. Oral and 
хегсівев on ie e ‘om the grammar, 
r че 


ation of the outlines of E Africa, Asia, and America, from deter- 
livisions of the countries, with their principal cities, rivers, and moun- 


Шев with denominate whole numbers, Their applications. 
nts of round and running. m Dictation. Уш oo copy slips. 
Ла drawing liget Two: hour. ——— 


E 
‘Use of the prepositi ive before an infinitive, prav- 
ng, and extempore, and n сав: ‘Translation from Blume's 


ing, rendir and sl ries Exercises on narrations. Four hours. 
+ by oral and written exercises. Easier моңа from Herrmann's 


els, ا‎ to St. Matthew. jen at Luke. Commit 


Arithmetic, 
Writing. Runi n 
Drawing. Dra 0 by re straight lines, Two hours, 


U FOURTH CLASS, TWENTY-EIGHT HOURS, 
Latin. Review of logy. "The 1 сен bct 3 E ma written exercises 
and extemporalia. ‘Translation from reader and Corn. Nepos. Ten hours. 
German, Compositions on d previously read. Declamation. gestor from Kar 
lisch’s reader, Parsi Three hoi 
French. Review ol etymology, e lar verbs. Reciprocalverbs. ‘Anecdotes and nar- 


ns дай Herrmaun's grammar, and committing the | n mory. Two hours. 
el. according toS ‘Matthew, ехршшей V be and penis comm) jtted to 


7 geography of Germany, and of ет Le ‘Review. of the 
o the oti ip de ud hepa sate 
Review of fractions. . Simple and com; каран + Prine 
j met ki hours. 3 fon $ 
metry, Knowledge of forms, treated inductively One hour, * Y 
Writing. Pes oci оа рыр ips. Two hours. | 
Drawing. CRETAM, "Two hours. М 


нева тазар став, TEINFE. HURE № 


ip 
Latin. Division I. Syntax, from Zumpt. Review of ihe preceding course. Oral exer- 
с1вев in A rer of sentences. Written exercises and extemporalia. Cæsar Bell, Gall 
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books 1, 2, and 7, in Ovid's Metamorphoses, extracts from books7 and 8. Prosody, 


CPI i йө нуно; from Buttmann’s grammar. Oral and written exercises 


Jucob’s reader. Six hours. * 

“German” Examination S еа. ба ардой са subjtets. Роса! selections for decla- 
mation. ‘Two hours. э y 

Finch, Exercises in translation. Written exercises. Extemy ‘Two hours, 

Юнун: Jose passages from the gospels gone ov [view of the Old Tosta- 

tings Two hours, " ГРА. 
d а iy. Roman history, from the Punic Wars to the destruction of the 

Western. уге (story of the middle agia, three hours. Review of the five general divis- 
iens of the world, one hour. Four hours. 

‘Mathematics. Geometry. е books 1 and 2, and partof 3. Algebra, with exer- 
clses from Meyer Hirsch, rar urs. ' 
LOWER SECOND CLASS, THIRTY-ONM порив. 
Latin. Extracts from Livy and Cæsar de Bell. Civ. Review of Bell, 

Syntax, Exercises and extemporalia. to men 
Uesar. Ovid's Metamorphoses, books 11 to 14. hot 

Greek, Homer's Odys., ll, 1 on ti 
1. z, and part of 3. Др», fhe grammar reviewed. с 
Зав Grammar, ending with irregular s h 

lebre: ri 2 0 
Beripiure t ^ rune ete pe ih Women ш 
ош of the recitation гоо! Two hours. Н 

German. Correction of written exercises and essays, d 

Attn. Букин of Vi prin pal pata of Qe Байер GC Sts 

ion. n of the princ; u 
Ketel, and à How of the [D P VERS domu Ea "Two lio 

History. Roman neon from the Punic Wars. History ofthe m 
M rane g es 1o proportions prtions and simple figures. - 

a iematics. опи f 
vithins. Four hours. [ Р 
Natural History. Mineralogy. Botany, especially of native plants. 
UPPER SECOND CLASS, THIRTY-TWO HOURS? 
Latin. Cicero's Orations, pro. Rose. Amer., de Amic., de Senectufe: 
25, inclusive, Virgil's Æneid, books Land 2. Some eclogues andyexet 
Wxercises and. GRE Nine hours. 

Greek. Homer's Шай, books 4 to 11, inclusive. Arrian А! 
dBurtmaun'& grammar, with exercises ahd extemporalia, Six В 

Hebrew, Books of Judges aud of Ruth, with exercises 
committing vocabulary to memory out of the classroom. 

German. Essays. Delivery. "Two hours. X 

French. Excerpts from Herrmann and Brüchner's man 

"Two hours. 4 

MU Benion OT abiane bats td, NET ВЕ hoi 

liatory. eview of ancient е. тее 

Mathematics. Arithmetical фаш TaD TG мы суйек PO. 
&ons. Btereometry. Simple and qı tic equations, Four hours. 

Physica, General physics. Electricity and magnetism. ‘Two hours, 


ou ^. FIRST CLASS, THIRTY-ONE MOURS. 

Latin. Horace’s books З and 4. Cicero agaiust Verres. Tacitus, Annals, b 
and 12, and. pe Озат Wfo6. Cicero, Tusc. inns Extempore tm i 
mao into Latin, Exercises. Declamation.. Eight hours. 

Greck. Homer's Шай, book 16, Odyssey, books 9 to 16, inclusivi ippias 

is of Plato, (excerpis.) Sophocles’ Edip. tyr. and. me. Gi 
tmann’s mar. Six bours. < 


More recent French 


Шов, 61 to 100. Grammatical criticisms 
home. Two hours. 4 
o history ofthe German gram- 
One hour. - 
ins from Seribe and ] 
eligi istory of. the Christian cl 
History. 


‘There are five classes for vocal music, 
cal notation aud singing oy ear. 


cale, and harmony. - Songs and 

the scale of sharps, running the gam: 

exercises of the last class, "Pli 

Formation of the scale of ngs 7 

is an application of what has been learned, as well ав a coni D of the science abd art, 
and all the pupils do not, of course, take part in this stage of the instruction. "The course is 
of four hours per week, two for soprano and alto, one for tenor and bass, and one for the 
union of the four parts. The proficiency i cated. by the fact, that the pupils p 

Very creditably such compositions as Haydn's * Creation ” and Handel’s “ Messiah." 
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"The extemporalia spoken of ini the courses of language, consist of written 
translations made on the spot by the pupils into a foreign language, of &entences 
spoken in the vernacular by the teacher. These sentences are, of course, adapted. 
to the progress of the pupil, and are prepared beforehand by the teacher who 
renders , especially in the early parts of the course, the application of the 
rules of grammar on which the pupil is engaged, or of peeuliarities of idiom to 
which his attention is called, i ЯР `. 

Tn the classical course, the oral and written exercises are varied in their relative 
pro] to each other. The translation from Latin or Greek into German, 
and vice versa, the grammatical exercises, Latin compositions or essays, the ex- 
ilia before explained, the practice in versification, &c., are varied in amount 
ènt classes, according to the views of the instructor. 
tic difference between the classical instruction in the higher 
of similar schools in England and our country, is that, in gen- 
e grammatical minutim to have been fully impressed in the 
lisensses philological questions, varieties of reading and collate- 
quities, history, biography, and phy. ‘The students 
instruction, which they are required to record. The same is 
na greater extent in the other departments of instruction, and 
1 acquire a facility in taking notes which they turn to good 
niversity lectures, and whioh strikes a stranger with surprise on 


in this class of schools begin their classical course at nine or 

4 yet, judging by the progress shown in the programme of 

"by the ‘scholars which the universities of northern Germany 

turn out, hich ‘are, in fact, formed’ in the gymnasia, the proficiency is all 
that can be It is what. а youth of nineteen issuing from one of our col- 
leges would Bê proud of, and clearly proves that the classics are not begun too 

te. d T 

The ind French are both taught in these institutions, in combi- 
nation with th ] ies. ‘These languages are not merely entered upon 

ê, bit are actually more or less thoroughly taught, according to the 
time which is allotted and the skill of the teacher. ie course of German would 
seem calculated to make both writers and. speakers, and, probably, if the demand 
for the latter were equal to that of the former, this would prove true in the latter 
case, as it does in the former.) ^ M " 

"The religious characteristic of these schools is n striking one, and important in 
its effects, The Bible is t rather giana ie creed, though from the 
fae! the pupils are у all of one ‚ this forbearance is not essential, 

| not ca grou "Phe separation of religions from other instruction 
Y 


mit have a jurious tendency, and their connection, as in these schools, 
contrary, | py influence. igious knowledge is classed with the 
in the formal division of the subjects of study. — - 

The courses of physics of the Frederick William gymnasium are exceedingly 
well calculated to (ШП ir object, to give general ideas of natural phenomena, 
without going into what may be conkidered technical minutie ; | school 

h; И it course Of physical 


, Drawing and vocal musie, which egular вош ne 
institutions, have not yet found their way into the systems of other nations on the 
same footing with the regular studies. As а part of physical training, they are im- 


portant, and as offering a relief from severer pursuits, further recommend them- 


selves in this connection. 
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upper classes of the gymnasium in which these branches are taught... Of the 
courses oammion to the two schools, those to which ne „attention is paid 
in'both institutions, are—the religious instruction, geography and 


burgher schools, 
of all the words an 
cal ра i 


t in E eot equal to th 
Some aro 
а 


g, 

beginning of the course this had. 
French into German had been 
the conversation on the business of the class- 
were exercised especially in the idioms of the 10 
tences, and the differences of п and their own 1 
were often brought before them [ шїї from them antici- 
pated. Difficult words the pupils. Declamation 
was practiced to encourage a habit of distinct Бега! апа 
‘Without the anus of АШ o placer, ie 

ithout the st lus c laces, the c 
struction were entirely aliye to tho lustrat 


introdu 

which drawing is to be @ in 

is found to enable a much lar; р 

gress than the ordinary one of copying from d 
begins by drawing from simple geometrical 
from models in wood or plaster, of a. square 
(the form of a mill-stone.) The square pi 
and parallelopipeds of different heights. 

may be removed, leaving the concave вш 
elses of the pupil ran thus: First, to place 


* Mr. Peter Schmidt, who now, in his old age. has received from the government a pension. 
in return for the introduction of his method, and the instruction, oue а certain number 
teachers. i 

T Seven and a half inches high, and one inch and а halfin its square section, 
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or so that the lines joining the two shall 
of the board, paper, or slate. Second, 
from the second, and at a dis- 

E points, Fourth, to place one 
lis е equal to that below the first, and to 
‘The first and fourth being then Fined, a square is 

in this, the simple elevation of the cube is drawn. Next, 
of a small frame and silk threads, sucli as is common in 
s subje which the pupil acquires 
ice. Th. of lines in various positions, 
terminates this division. Бае эулие The niche 
graduated series of lessons on the drawing of curved 

‘of different degrees of strength and of shadows is 
panied with some of the more simple rules of shadow 
ive follow from natural objects 

to the direction to the pupil’s at- 

i "This method of teaching 


School was founded to give a more appropriate education for 


» appropriate 
up by the side of the others. 


а о ich Т am about to notice, 
school already spoken of. Its stability is thus secured, 
‘it with the necessary materials for instruction are 
"he trade school is а day school, and consists of five classes, 
Р vhi n ‘on the same grade as to age and qualification at adi ۹ 
as the fourth class of i It is assumed that at twelve years of age it 
will have been decidi er a youth is to enter one of the learned professions, 
-or to. бшу шев e: 0 г» or to engage in trade, but the higher classes 
are not ûl against Of the five classes, four are considered necessary 
for certain. pursuits E he whole five for others; the courses of all but the first 
that. t, two years, a youth leaving the school at from 
to circumstances. During the year 1836-7, 
classes were, in the first, , eleven; in the 

гррег third, forty-three ї 

and ei 


, one tanner, one miller, one. baker, one 
, опе cabinet-maker, two soldiers, one. 


a ] n 
*' The present director of this school, Mr, Kloden, was former! director of the higher 
burgher Да at Potsdam, and is one of the most distinguished ti ers in his line in Persia. 
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public offices, one to the trade institution, six to 
class, forty-one merchants, one teacher, one chemist, 
penter, nine agriculturist, one ber yos dy 
two. distillers, one Hi р еде 
one dentist, two painters, two len. 
four bak: bakers, one завео, one to the pi E 
to а gymnasium, one musician, one ome 
from the first class, and ninety-seven from. 
In the course of instruction, the 

basis, and the modern 
being entirely omitted. 
German, Freneh, English, 
«шоу, natural history, wri 

‘The courses are fully laid pon 
of the lowest or fourth class. — — 


FOURTH бос , " 
Religious Instruction* The 
PUN with. ОЯ of theta tet af religion a an 
wo hours per week. — 
German, "башысы exercises in siting 1 Recital of poetical с 
French. Grammatical exercises, Regular and irregular verbs. 
Reader. One hour of conversation, Four hours, 
Arithmetic, Mental and written, including proportions and fr 
the operations Four hours. 
Denn gto yh of forms. es A 
re ^ Element mathemati ysical geography. 
ا‎ el E summer d оя of botany, with. 
ia the. Бихте characters of animals. Two hours. 
Pijat ics, Introductory instruction. General properties of 1 
"es Me gravity, &c, Two hours, 


‘LOWER THIRD CLASS, 
Religious Instruction, The Acts of the Apostles and. the 
cv hours, 
German, Grammar with spesial reference try a pata 
elses ses upon narrations made the teacher, Delivery 
"Translation from. h into'German ‘ran a 
ieee verbs. Extemporain ш and translations froi 
ithmetic. Partly al Practical 
. Determination ol angles in triangles 
"rero of angles and sides of Карра, Constructio 
y BUS ШАНДА of the parts of th 
eralogy, In summer, bo Г 
me exercise, 
Ph г Tre ht ‘bodied and solids in. 
nena and the arts. 7 n 
tmospheric air. Experiment 


iet d topographical 
м йы other. bos 


гв. 
get ou Gredicke’s onesie 

nae ae Beauvais’ Introduction, from German 
extempore. Four hours. 

Arithmetic. Properties of Ede п Rae 
Arithmetic from Diesterweg. 

Geometry. Similar figures, Geometrical propo 
near figures, Three hours. 
тё табу. Physical geography of Europe, and 

о hours, 

Natural History. Continuation of the min 
outline of zoology and the natural history of man inp; 
summer. Three hours, 


* Roman Catholic pupils are not required to take part jn. this instruction, which is commu. 
мара by a Protestant clergyman, 
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а. wita сен Two hours. 
mee m Dries hours. 
2 онн. Some of 


om npe gospels. History of the Christian 
tion, Two 


tos waden at home upon subjects assigned by the Sicher. 
“atroguetion to the e hi un Г German Three hom 

фрогана Ж the» applica of the rules, Written Ka pm 

B cene» f from Beauvais’ Manual, and vice versa, from Ideler 


: te ding and speaking, ‘Translation into Getman, from Burkhardt, 
0 hours. 
CEDE Ашир, Algebra, to include simple and quadratic eque. 


su Analytical and plane trigonometry. Three hours. 
1 po DE Tit. special reference to their e aRON manufac- 
erent the history of the middle ages and of later times, as an intro- 
ie 


s. Three hours. 
ith experiments, Three hours. 
ing with instruments. Introduc- 
Белак ing of the science of constructions. ‘Two hours. 
Drawing. From copies, from plaster and. othe models, Two hours. This kind of 
drawing may par! ee es uy d ofthe оте. 


P FIRST CLASS, —— Г 
History of the Christian religion and church continued. Refer- 


n literature to recent times, Essays. Exercises of delivery, 


the manual of Buchner and Hermunn, MO abstracts, Classic 
n Я at home, and extemporalia, Free delivery. 


gps E from Burkhardt. Reading of 


0 eq КЕКИ Binomial and polynomial theo- 
arthmetic S continne hours. 
nometry aud its applications. Conic sections. Descriptive Geome« b 
His! istory of the middle ages, Modern history; with special reference to the pro; 
ress ‘st chulo, OF roD and of commerce Bnd i ‚ Three bon of 
Natural History. П manti botany, the principal families, according to the natural sys- 
Tem, In winter, 5001885" шери Жа; for the purpose of examining specimens to 


M periments. In winter the system of the world. 


Technology, Chemical arts and trades, described and illustrated by mo- 
ИЕЫ "Sto га. "Fore pupil part 
3 ове wi not takı 
es lessons ij mM rising from plaster models, 35 * sc " 


jours. - 
The f ng | 
че i pupie o hla arg, besides, engaged in manipula 


The courses require a good “ collection of apparai 
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In Prussia, every trade in which a want of skill may jeopard human 
y law; and before its exercise can be commenced, a 

tain which an examination must be passed. 
to involve a reciprocal obliga- 
fford the opportunity of obtain- 
v anı have accordingly been estab- 
¢. Twenty of the regencies of the kingdom already 
established in them,-where instruction is, in gen- 
nse of the state, or province, or for a very trifling 
is the intention that each regency shall have at 
school within its limits. When there isa burgher school 
tended as the locality for one of these technical schools, 
Is are connected as already described: at, Potsdam, the 
chnical course alone being given in a separate department. 
es the government supplies the apparatus for the courses of 
NEN physics, and chemistry ; furnishes the requisite engravings 
for the courses of drawing; and supplies works for the library and for 
instruction. " 
The most 
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pupils, as will be hereafter more fully stated, require to have served an appren- 
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Tar following are the provisions of the law of 1819 respecting Normal 
Schools and teachers. It is difficult to describe the well-qualified teacher 
in more. appropriate language: —— CM r^ | 

“In ‹ r ler that a master may be enabled to fulfill the duties of his sta- 
tion, he ought to be religious, wise, and alive to the high importance of 
his profession. He ought thoroughly t@ understand the duties of his 
station, 10: have acquired the ead teaching and managing youth, to be 
firm in his fidelity to the state, conscientious in the discharge of his dutie: 
friendly and prudent in his relations with the parents of his children, ant 
with his fellow-citizens in general ; finally, he ought to inspire all around 
him with a lively intefest in the progress of the school, and to render 
them favorably inglined to second his own wishes and endeavors.” 


In order to insure the education of such schoolmasters, the following 
regulations are laid dówn: — y i 


“Each department is required to have a num young men well 
pp their duties, who may supply the year vacancies in the 
ranks of the schoolmasters of the department, and therefore each depart- 
ment shall be required to support a Normal Sehool. These establish- 
ments shall be formed on the basis of the following regulations : 1 
1. No Normal School for teachers in the primary schools shall admit 
more than seventy pupil teachers. ¥ ; 
2. In every department where. the numbers of Catholics and Protest- 
ants are about. ейн there shall be, as often as circumstances will per- 
mit, a Normal School for the members of each sect. But where there is 
a very marked inequalitysin the numbers of the two sects, the masters of 
the least numerous sect shall be obtained from the Normal Schools be- 
longing to that sect in eighboring depaftment, or by smaller establish- 
ments in the same departrhent annexed to an Ro mand school. 
Normal Schools for simultaneous education of two sects shall be permitted 
wher the papil teachers can obtain close at hand, suitable religious in- 
struction, each in the doctrines of his own church, Me cs 
3- The Normal Schools shall be established whenever it is possible in. 


small. towns, so as to preserve the pupil teachers from the dissipations, 
без к ns, and habits of life which are not suitable to their future | 
fession; without subjecting them to a monastic seclusion ; but the | 
ought not to be too small, in order that they may profit by the vici 
several elementary and Superior primary Schools, . Fee a 
. 6; No young man can be received into a Normal School who 

passed throtgh a course of instruction in an elementary p 

пог сап any young man he received, of the excellent 
character there is the least d of suspicion.“ The 
into the Normal Schools shall be from sixteen to 

7. As to the methods of instruction, directors o 
shall sper seck to conduet the pupil teachers ‹ н 
to simple and clear principles, than {о give them theories for their gu id- 
ance; and with this end in view, primary schools shall be joined to al the 
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“That the —" excellent* and thorough regulations have mot 
Ed a dead letter in 1 es ОГ the government, but are 
sul bstantially followed in the practical operations of “the system, will be 
ec per Что the testimony: of Mr. , an intelligent Rnglish 

er, as to the education, social position, apd professional standing 

гу school teachers of Prussia, as well as from, the accounts 

follow of several V eique schools in "diferent depart- 
of | he kingdom: ў 

n eet of. ‘Twas in daily. comraunica- 

ysl in T had ver. cut ced spirit, anien: 
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dob 
^ thesmanagenteint 
Чыналы in ‘Observe in What esteem and respect they were held by 5 engan ts. 

Jf you tempt a Prussian peasant to find fault with the schools, le yon, in 
auswer, how good the sthool is, and how learned the teachers. are, Tones Heard  - 
the warmest, pangg bestowed upon them by the peasants, showing in the , 


their merits and their Aie wat ated. 

, how grand an institution this jody of more than 
and how much it was ‘capable of effecting ; and, when I 
к sence the Prussian peasantry, Il could. not. but. believe, 1 

the daily labors of this enlightened y Fespestd, and 


н and parochial teachers depend, far more than. we 
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this enlightened and excellent body vf men with the peasantry during the last 
twenty years. I do riot hesitate to say, that, at the period of my visit to Prussia, I 
never before seen so "polite and civilized; and seemingly intelligent, a peas- 
LUE that of Prussia. Wereastranger introduced into some of the lowest 
schools, I am quite convinced he would not believe he saw peasants: children before 
were generally so clean and neatly dressed, and their manners were 
geod, that I was several times obliged to ask the teachers, if 4 really 
shildten of the poor before me. ‘The appearance of the girls was particu- 
ig; their dress was so respectable, their manners was so good, their 
g their hair showed so much taste, and their eleanliness was so 
о one, who had not been informed beforehand to -what elass they 


gende AYE the ye 
The teachers 


of candidates for admission is consequently always large, the government 
i ery possible precaution, that only such shall eid Bis in every 
Tespeet qualified to reflect honor upon the profession, and tarry*out its objects in 
the most efféctive manner. And so well satisfied are the teachers with their 
position, that, ali ue ‘their pay is often but poor, yet it rarely happens that any 
one quits his profession to seek another situation. They are contented with their 
profession, етеш whi affords only a bare living, as it always confers a station of 

ty and. honor, in direct communication with the provincial em- 
made the most careful” VERS ‘upon this subject, and eat a ith. 
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than almost any of our teachers are, when they enter upon the performance of 
their duties in the schools, and when their education is considered to be completed ! 
AT much superior, therefore, in intellectual aequiremefits, the Prussian teacher 
is, wlien he has completed his collegiate course, I need not observe. When the 
examination is concluded, as many of the most promising of the candidates 
are Selected as there are vacancies in the college ; and, “after a ‘strict. exam- 
ination has been made into their characters and previous life, each successful 
candidate is required to sign an agreement, promising to offiéiate as a teacher, after 
leaving the college, for a number of years, equal to those during which the gov- 
nent educates him gratuitously in the college, They are then admitted, and 
are only required to provide themselves with clothes, and to pay about 3l. per 
annum. “All the other expenses of their education, maintenance, &c., are, as I 
have said before, borne by the state, ^ They remain in these colleges two or three 
years, never less than two, or more than three. Here they continue the studies 
which they had ‘previously followed in the primary and superior schools. ‘Chey 
el emselves in writing, arithmetic, history, geography, and Seripturg his- 
receivé a careful education in the physical sciences, and partienlarly in 
and botany. In some of the normal colleges, the young:men also 
study Latin and the modern languages. Besides this, they all learn the violin, 
the organ, and piano-forte, T have seen as many asa hundred violins, three 
organs, ‘and three piano-fortes in one normal college. They also continue the prae- 
tive of chanting amd singing, which they had commenced in the village’ schools ; 
and when the college is situated in the country, and intended for village teachers, 
the students learn gardening and agriculture. I became acquainted m' Bonn, with 
the teacher of the poorest school in the town. He could speak French very tol- 
erably, ав Well аз а little English ; he was aequainted with many of our first wri- 
tors, und knew the rudiments of the Latin language, in addition to the necessary 
attainments of a teacher. - 3 Ee RATE, oe 
-But the government and the people are not satisfied that, Because a teacher has 
passed through one of these training establishments, he is therefore fit to under- 
take the management of a village school. Far from it. When the normal 
college course is finished, the young aspirants are obliged to submit to another 
examination, which is conducted by the professors of the college in the presence 
^f a counsellor from the provincial schulcollegium, the educational counsellor of 
the county court, and a delegate from the Roman Catholic bishop, or Protestent 
superintendent of the county, according as the school is for Romanist or for Prot- 
estant students. These different personages ought to be present, but I was assured. 
that, in general, only the educational counsellor of the county court«assisted at the 
examination, At its conclusion, if the directors and professors have been satisfied 
with the conduct of the young men, during their residence in the college, and 
have no reason to doubt the excellence of their moral character, and the ortho- 
doxy of their religious belief, the young candidates receive diplomas marked 
according tothe manner in which they acquitted themselves in the examination, 
ET $7 or 4321 and si М 
bers of the provincial shaped: s 
Whose who obtain the diplomas marked “ 1,” are legally authorized to officiate 
as teachers, without futher scrutiny, but those Who only obtain those marked * 9 
oF 8, йге only appointed to schools für two or three years on trial, and atthe end 
of that time, are: obliged to return to the normal college and undergo another 
3 Never, necessary thata young should 
ler to obtain a diploma emi: hh 
Teceived so good an education as 
normal col can obtain one, if his character 
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of teaching. They are, therefore, better qualified, than anyother. persons to con- 
duet-the instruction of their children; but, if those persons who have never 
studied pedagogy could interfere with them, and say, “ You shall teach it in this 
way or in that, or else leave the parish," the teachers would often be Ad to 
pursue some ridiculous, inefficient. method, merely to please the whims of per- 
sotis riot experienced in school management, and the enlightenment of the people 
would thus be often considerably retarded. х f 

Эй, Because, if the parishioners or the parochi anjnisters had a right to turn 
away. a teacher, whenever he chanced to displease them, the teachers would 
always be liable to, and would often suffer froni, foolish personal dislikes, founded 
onno good» ground... They would thus lose their independence of character, by 
being forced to suit their conduct to the whims of those around them, instead. of 
being able to act faithfully and conscientiously to all; or by being exposed to the 
insults ог impertinence of ignorant persons, who: did not understand and appre- 
ciate the value and importance of their labors; or by being prevented from acting 


faithfully toward the children, from fear of offending the parents ; or by ping 
forced to cringe to and flatter the ignorance, and even the vices, of those aroun 

them, ‘of being able to combat them; and they would thus generally, by 
one these ways, forfeit at least some part of the respect of the parents 


of their. j and would, consequently, find their lessons and advice robbed of 
one-half their weight, and their labors of a great part of their efficiency. ` 

' For thee reasons, the Prussian government, endeayors to give as much liberty 
as Je to the teachers, and to fetter their hands as little as possible. In the 
normal colleges they receive instruction in the different methods of teaching ; and, 
опо these,-cach teacher is at liberty to follow whichever seems to him the best 
calculated to promote the growth of the intelligence of his scholars e is felt, that 
without: this liberty, a teacher would often work unwillingly, and that a discon- 
tented or Snoring tesco worse than none at all, , In pis gen of their books 


and apparatus, ‘are allowed an almost ‘a teacher 
finds a book, which he thinks better he has 
ueational 


are, already, 

tioned; and out of these, every teacher, in. the provin 
pleases him most. These school-books are, generally, writ 
from what I saw of them? they seemed to evince a profon 
science of pedagogy. Until а book has been thus sanction 
gium, which has. the ent of the normal colleges 
province, it can ‘not be introduced into a parochial school, 4 
$ The teachersgare. not assi by monitors in Ge as in Switzerland, 
have often been in 
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inment of this end. - In Switzerland, a very different course dis 

ters are assisted in keeping order, and in teaching thé moro 
mechanical parts of instruction, by monitors, chosen from among their most 
advanced pupils. These monitors remain with the teacher, until they are of suf- 
ficient age to go to a normal college; they are paid, I believe, by the parishes, and 
аге instructed by the teachers in the evenings. From am them, the young 
candidates for the vacant places in the normal colleges. ae o во that the 
Swiss teachers have often been engaged in schools, aud in school management, 
from their earliest years, Besides this advan’ › the country is spared a great 
expe for in Prussia, where they have no monitors, they are obliged to aug- 
mi ie number of their teachers very considerably ; and I have found in a small 
seliool, Which could have been very easily managed by one teacher and some 
well trained monitors, as many as three teachers, for each of whom good. salaries 
lad “to be provided, as well as houses and gardens. Doubtless, it is much better 


у 
committees, from. the. 
jade education gratui- 


tous, they were deri ut tbe amount of the 


school committee had 
chial rate, levied on th 
endowed, and for admission 


or town authorities were e ‹ 
аге the regulations, ud ho SA 
Some of the country sch 
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3d, A'piece of land, as near as possible to the school, of from one to three 
Prussian acres large; the tillage and manuring of which are to be done at the 
nse of the parish. 
Ath. A kitchen garden behind his house, of not less than half a Prussian acre. 
5th. "The necessary building for his little farming operations. 
6th. Free summer pasture for at least two cows. $ 
Yth. Twelve bushels of rye meal, two cart-loads of hay, and two cart-loads of 


straw. 

Sth. ТЇ, 10s. in money.” [It must be remembered that 72. 10s. in Prusssia, is 
worth about as much as 127., ($60,) in England, and that this is only the sum which 
has been fixed by law as the legal minimum, and by no means gives an idea of 
the amount of salaries paid to the Prussian teachers. 

“Tf the field, garden, or summer pasture for his cows can not be provided by the 

rish, tho county court must determine what equivalent in money must be given 


"The second, third, &e., teacher in a country school must receive — 

Ist. Free lodging. 

9d. The fuel necessary for warming his house. 

3d. 97. in money, (or about 15/, in English value.) 

"The teachers of the towns must receive — 

1st. Free lodging and fuel. 

2d. The first er should receive “at Idast 407. per annum, and the other 
teachers at least 301. per annum," in English values. 

Ifound these regulations among some educational laws issued by the govern- 
ment in 1845, for one of the provinces; but Dr, Bruggeman assurgd me, that 
similar laws were in operation for the whole of Prussia, * The above emoluments 
are the lowest the teachers can receive according to law. “The government is 
about to raise this minimum considerably, and to increase the salaries throughott , 
Prussia, Hitherto many have been paid bnt poorly; very few, however, have 
deserted their profession, or engaged in other occapations, as they are generally 
proud of their position, and satisfied with it. 

Herr Peters, a teacher of a primary school in Bonn, with whom I spent some 
time, said to me, one day, “The Prussian teachers do not receive high salaries; 
but,” he added, with emphasis, “ however little the salary of a teacher may be above 
the legal ininimum, it is certain, and collected for him by the parochial authorities, 
without his having to trouble himself about it." ‘The law, as I have mentioned, 
is very strict in requiring the payments of the salaries to be made with the utmost 


ў f 
it is easy to see how invaluable, for any country, a great privileged class, like 


colleges they can enter either into the ranks of the Pro or Romanist clergy, 
12 
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or into those of the teachers; and, in the last case, without having any thing to 
pay for their education. _ It is easy to comprehend, how this tends to allay political 
strife and discontent. In our country, this is often occasioned, or, at least, in- 
creased, by some one or two clever indivjduals, who find themselves confined within 
a sphere, too narrow for their talents and energies, and who, by their own rest- 
less murmurs, arouse the dormant passions of their neighbors. The German 
governments have been wiser in their day than our freer countries. They have 
separated the fiery spirits from the easily excited masses, and converted them into 
earnest, active, and indefatigable fosterers of the publie morality, and into guar- 
“dians of the common weal. | , 

‘In considering the salaries and privileges of the teachers, it must also be borne 
in mind, that they are exempt from taxation, and that they are free from all obli- 
gation to serve in the army, and to attend the yearly military exercises. 

On the installation of a new teacher, thé parochial or school authorities are 
obliged, either to send conveyances for the transport of his family and goods, or 
to pay the. expenses of such transport, for any distance less than Sty English 
miles. But, if the teacher leaves his situation before the expiration of five years, 
he is obliged to repay to the local authorities the expenses of this conveyance. 

Whenever a new teacher is introduced into a parochial school, his installation 
is a publie ceremony, at which all the parochial authorities assist, in order to 
impress the people with a sense of the importance of his office and his duties, 
and to encourage among them a respect for him, without which his hopes of suc- 
coss in his labors must be necessarily very small. 7 

"The ceremony of installation generally takes place in the parochial church, 
where the new teacher is presented, by the religtons minister, to the civil authori- 
ties, and to the inhabitants of the parish. The children, whose education, he has 
to conduet, are always present at the ceremony. 4 

; <The Prussian government feels that, p it ean render tho profession 
honorable and worthy of men of high characters and attainments, all its attempts 
to raise the réligious and moral tone of the education of the people will be ever 


unavailing. 

l have not hitherto mentioned Prussian schoolmistresses, because there aro 
but few; and because the regulations, with respect to their education, examina- 
tion, and appointment, are pues similar to those relating to schoolmasters, 
Among the Protestants of ja there are scarcely any school esses; the 
greatest part of the Prussian female teachers are Romanists, and for their educa- 
tion there are several normal colleges established in the Romanist provinces of 
Prussia. Linquired of the Romanist counsellor in the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
io in Berlin, whether it was not found difficult to retain the female teachers 
ong at their posts, on account of their making such eligible wives, even for the 
farmers. But he assured me, that this was not the case, as far as their female 
teachers were concerned, as they form among themselves a body like the order 
of the Sisters of Charity, with this distinction, that. instead of actually taking a 
solemn publie vow of celibacy, it is generally understood among them, that they 
shall not, marry, but shall devote themselves, during the Satis: of their lives, 
to the duties of school management and instruction. In this respect the Roman- 
ists have a great adyant oyer the Protestants; for I found, in the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, just the same objection to the employment of female 
teachers, as that which is experienced among the Protestants of Prussia and of 
England, viz., that a young woman, who has been carefully trained in a good 
normal college, until. she is twenty years of age, makes so good a wife for men, 
even in the middle classes of society, that she always marries, soon after leaving 
the college ; and, consequently, that a much iter supply of students and col- 
leges are required, in order to supply the it vacancies, which occur in 
the ranks, and that the expenses of educating a sufficient number of female 
teachers are, therefore, too great in general to be supported, unless the students 
pay for their own education, which very few of the young women, who are desir- 
ous of being teachers, are able to do. 

lu the Romanist cantons of Switzerland, the Sisters of Charity conduct the 
education of the girls; and their schools are the best and most pleasing female 
schools І have ever seén. Herr Stiehl, one of the Protestant educational coun- 
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sellors and chief inspector of Prussia, confirmed all that the Catholic minister had 
told me, apd stated that, for the reasons above mentioned, the Prussian Pro- 
testants found it impossible to keep the female teachers long in their situations ; 
and that the expense of constantly educating fresh female teachers, to supply the 
places of those who married, was too great to be borne. The Prussians, how- 
ever, in general, prefer male teachers for the girls, even where they can obtain 
female ; so that in nearly all the schools I visited, I found schoolmasters, and not 
schoolmistresses, instructing the-girls’ classes, 

The Prussians would ridicule the idea of confiding the education of the girls to 
unedutated mistresses, such as those in our dame, and in most of our female 
schools, They can not conceive the case of a parent, who would be willing to 
commit his child to the care of a person, who had not been educated, most саго- 
fully and religiously, in that most difgcult of all arts, the art of teaching. They 
think, that a teacher must either improve and elevate the minds of his children, 
or else injure and debase them, They believe, that there is no such thing as 
being able to come into daily contact with a child, without doing him either good 
or harm. The Prussians know, that the minds of the young are never stationary, 
but always in progress; and that this progress is always either а moral or an 
immoral one, either forward or backward; and hence the extraordinary expen- 
diture the country is bearing, and the extraordinary pains it is taking, to support 
and improve its training establishments for teachers. 

In order to increase the feeling of union and brotherhood, which already 
exists in a high degree among the ian teachers, and in order to encourage 
them to renewed exertions, and to diminish as much as possible, the feeling of 
isolation which must always exist, in some degree, where an educated man finds 
himself placed, in a solitary country parish, surrounded by peasantry less culti- 
vated than himself, and cut off from the literary society, to which he had been 
accustomed at the normal college, the government promotes the frequent holding 
of teachers’ conferences, for the 0 of mutual improvement and encourage- 
ment. These conferences are held very often, over the whole of Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Holland, and the benefits resulting from them are v. 
great indeed. In Prussia, there are three kinds of such conferences, of whieh T 
shall now give a short account. The first is that of the province, In several of 
the provinces of. Prussia, all the teachers, both Catholic and Protestant, assemble 
once а year, in some town, which has been agreed upon at their last meeting, 
and on a predetermined day. The duration of the meeting is different in dif- 
ferent parts; sometimes only for one, and sometirhes for several days. Their 
objects, too, are different. Sometimes it is for mutual instruction, whilst at 
others it is for pleasure. But, whatever be the nominal purpose of their 
assembling, the real end of it is, to produce the feeling of association and brother- 
hood, which is one of the strongest encouragements to isolated and single efforts. 

Besides these yearly provincial assemblies, there is also another meeting of 
teachers held monthly in every kreis or union. Тһе principal ecclesiastical 
authority or school-inspector of the union summons and presides over it. This 
meeting is more ially intended for the purposes of instruction, than that of 
the province, It lasts only one day; the teachers meet early in the morning, 
and disperse again in the evening. ey dine together at noon, and spend the 
morning and afternoon in conferences 'and mutual improvement. "They assemble 
at some town or village in the union on an appointed day, of which the union 
inspector gives them each notice some weeks beforehand. In фора, Б 


the conference. When the lesson “їз ended, the children аге dismissed, and the 
remaining teachers then begin to criticise the manner, in which the instruction 
given, and each shows, how he thinks it might have been improved 1 
lebate ensues on the merits of different methods of teaching 
plans of school management. Ж ч Р 
This plan of debating at the conferences, on methods of instruction, makes the 
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teachers think, and stimulates them to inquire, how they can impart instruction in 
the most éficient manner. It makes them also eager to improve their manner of 
teaching, as each one fears to exhibit any ignorance of his profession, or any un- 
skillfulness before his professional brethren, and desires to win their applause by 
his ability ; and it makes them properly attentive to all the minutiw of their pro- 
fession, as well as to the more interesting studies conneeted with it. 

l was present at опе оѓ these teachers’ conferences. It was attended not опу 
by the teachers from the primary schools, but also by professors from the superior 
schools and colleges, and was presided over by the director of a normal college. 

I do not think the importance of these meetings can be exaggerated. «They are 
not only, as I have before said, a great encouragement to the isolated teachers ; 
but they are a continual source of instruction and improvement to all in their 
most important duties. The teachers contifue at these meetings the instruction 
they commenced at the normal colleges; they discuss all the new school-books 
that have appeared, all the new regulations that have been issued, all the new 
plans that have been tried; and they inform one another of the progress of their 
different districts. In France and South Germany, they have so strongly felt the 
importance of these meetings, that the expenses of the teachers in traveling to 
them are borne by the government ; and in Holland and the Duchy of Baden, 
the government inspectors assist at them, and goin in the debates. In some parts 
of Switzerland, also, they are very well organized ; and in the canton of Neuf- 
chitel, T remember to Have read à nümber of a very interesting periodical, which 
was published after each conference, and which contained several most instructive 
and,very able papers, which had been read at the previous meeting of the village 
school professors. i ? 

Besides those conferences, which I have already mentioned, there is still another 
kind, which is held in Prussia. This is when a parish is very large, and contains 
several schools and many teachers, In such cases, the chief ecclesiastical author- · 
ity summons a meeting of all the parochial teachers once a month, for purposes of 
mutual instruction, similar to the meetings in the unions. Sometimes the clergy- 
man himself gives them a lecture on religious instruction, and, at other times, they 
debate among themselves on questions of pedagogy, or criticise one another's 
methods of teaching; but in all cases the object of the meetings is the same, viz., 
mutual encouragement and improvement. As the religious ministers preside at 
these patochial and union conferences, they have an opportunity of addressing 
the teachers on their religious duties, and of giving them advice and instruction 
respecting the true end they ought to keep in view in their school lessons, and on 
the care they ought to take to keep this end constantly in sight. 

‘The ministers also give the teachers advice and counsel respecting the manner, 
in which their religious lesson ought to be given, in order the more strongly to im- 
press the minds of their scholars with the serious import of the truths of the 
Scriptures ; and they have the opportunity of reminding the younger teachers of 
the particulate of the Scripture, which they ought more particularly to lay 
before the different classes of their children, ‘and of the method of religious 
instruction which they ought to pursue, But it is impossible to detail all the 
great and obvious advantages, which result from these meetings of the clergy and 
the school professors, or to enumerate the different subjects of reflection, diets, 
and conversation, which are started and discussed at them. They are the sup- 
plements, so to speak, of the normal colleges, and serve, in an admirable manner, 
to carry forward the education, which the young aspirants to the teachers’ profes- 
sion commenced at these institutions, and {о continually revive through after-lifo 
the knowledge imparted in them. me 

I have now shown how the government rapes for the education, appoint- 
ше, payment, protection, encouragement, and continual improvement of the 
teachers. T 

Tt remains for me to show, how the Prussian government secures the teacher 
from all fear of being disabled, by sickness or old age, from pursuing his labors 
or providing for his family. It would be a great di e for a profession, such 
as that of the Prussian teachers, were the fate of a superannuated teacher to be 
the same as in our country ; where there is in general no other refuge for such a 
person, than the workhouse or the hospital. Doubtless, if Prussia did not feel 
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more interested than we do, in the protection of this most important elass of pub- 
lie servants, it would not care what became of them, when they were too old or 
too weak to attend the schools, But Prussia fully appreciates the value of the * 
labors of her teachers, and has a sincere respect for them, and a lively concern 
in their welfare, The government has felt, that to cast off and forsake all the 
old and faithful teachers, when they could work no longer, would be to disgust 
the whole body, to break off the sympathies which unite them to their profes- 
sion, ‘and to shut out of it many noble spirits. It has, therefore, most carefully 
pu against these results, by the regulations, which I shall now proceed to 
escribe. 

If a teacher, who has been definitely appointed, becomes unable to fulfill the 
duties of his station, either through the utter breaking up of his health, or by old 
age, the authorities who appointed him, whether they were the county court, the 
town school commission, or the parochial school committee, are obliged to pension 
him for the remainder of his life, 

"This pension must, according to law, amount to at least one-third of his former 
income. Whether the committee settles more than this upon a teacher or not, 
depends upon the manner in which he has labored, whilst he was yet able to do 
во, and. upon the resources which the committee finds at its disposal, When, 
however, the teacher is not so far incapacitated for exertion as to be unable to do 
any thing, but only so far as to require assistance, the local committee or county 
court is not allowed to dismiss him on а pensjon, but is required to provide him 
an assistant, who must be chosen from among the young men, who have been 
educated in the normal colleges, and who have obtained certificates оѓ. qualifica- 
tion for their duties. ^ 

If the school, to which a teacher has been appointed, is supported by or belongs 

B tq a landed proprietor, this latter is obliged to pension the teacher, when incapac- 
itated for his duties by illness or old age ; and if the school ів one.of royal found- 
ation, the court of the county, in which it is situated, must pension him. The 
Prussian government, although professedly à military state, has shown. itself a£ 
least as deeply interested in the welfare of its teachers, as in that of its soldiers 
whilst we, who disown the appellation of a military people, take greater care of 
our soldiers than of our teachers. z 

Besides the provisions for the pensioning of the superannuated teachers, there 
is another law in force in Prussia, which relates to the future provision of the 
widows and orphans of deceased schoolmasters, and which. is deserving of equal 
praise. 

each union a society is formed, of which the pfincipal ecclesiastical author- 
ity in the union is the president, the object of whi to provide for the support 
of the widows and orphans of deceased teachers. The regulations of these soci- 
eties differ a little, I believe, in the different provinces ; but it will not be neces- 
sary here to examine them so minutely, as to show what is peculiar to each. I 
shall only attempt to give a brief sketch of them, as I have collected it from the 
laws, which have been framed for some of the eastern counties of Prussia, and 
which I have now before me. » 

Every definitely appointed teacher, whether in town or eountry, must become” 
a member of the society established in his union, for the assistance of the widows 
and orphans of deceased teachers. ` ‘ 

Every teacher must pay a small entrance fee on his becoming a member, and 
afterward а small yearly sum, The amounts of these sums are in all cases con- 
fined within certain limits, and can neither fall below nor rise aboye them. On 
the amount of фр yearly subscription paid by the teacher depends the value of 
the pension, which his widow or children will be entitled to receive, after his 
death, from the director of the union society. There are generally three different 
pensions, varying in value, for either of which the teacher may subseribe at his 
own discretion, but for one of which he must pay his annual subscription. If he * 
pay to the first and. best, his widow or children will receive the greatest pension 
given by the society, and this is'always very much more than {һе interest of his 
money, calculated on life ay wonld have entitled. him to. receive, as the 
societies are not commercial ent rises, but charitable institutions. ‘To enable 
the societies, therefore, to meet the calls upon their treasuries, it is often neces- 
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sary, that they should be assisted in some extraordinary manner, and this is done 

by I oons made in ће union churches by the ecclesiastical. perintendent, 
and by assistance granted by the county courts. When a teacher dies, however 
soon it may be after his having commenced his subseription, leaving a wife or 
children to young to support themselves, they receive the pension for which their 
father had subseribed. The wife continues to receiye it for life, and the children 
until they are old enough to earn their own subsistenee, or until they attain the 
age of fourteen years} for before this time they are not able to leave 
the parochial schools and commence labor. If he leaves se children, the 
pension is paid, until the youngest-attains this age, Butif the widow marries 
again, she loses her pension, as it is supposed, that her second husband is able to 
support her. » 

у these means, the Prussian teacher is freed from all anxiety, about. tho fate 
of his family after his death, and is less tempted than he would. be, if their after 
maintenance depended upon his own small savings, to divert his mind from his 
important. duties, by the desire of making a provision, sufficient to support them, 
if he were to die before they were able to support themselves. Besides these 
pu advantages, the regulations, which I have described, tend to raise the pro- 

fession in the estimation of the poor, who thus see, that the government considers 
пой only the teachers themselves, but that their wives and families also, are de- 
«тан of its especial protection. They also render the situation of a tencher 
more desirable for literary and cleyer young men, who find it an honorable station 
suited to their tastes, and freed from ipe anxieties, against which a literary man 
is often the least fitted to contend. 4 1 
‘There is still another cause, which contributes, in а very powerful manner, to 
foster the feeling. of brotherhood ‘between the Prussian teac! - -I refer to the 
‘teachers’ journals. » 
» These journals are periodicals, which appear weekly бг monthly, and contain 
all the latest news and statistics, of the progress of education in all the countries 
of the world ; original articles on different en relating to the general man- 
agement of schools, and the different methods of instruction ; accounts of pars 
ticular schools distinguished by some particular excellence or other ; EUM 
of distinguished teachers and professors ; and reviews of all the latest’ son 


pedagogy. - " i 
‘They are published for the whole of Germany and Switzerland; and their 
articles are contrib by inspectors, teacher, and professors from all parts of 
Germany. The stimulus they give to education is almost incalculable. Ву their 
means, all the most recent improvements in ped: are rapidly disseminated ; 
the efforts of the most able teachers are published 5 [^ labors, the plans, and the 
success of cular teachers are described; the character of all the new laws 
and regulations is discussed and explained’; the lionors and rewards bestowed on 
eminent and successful teachers and friends of education are made known ; and 
in this way, a feeling of generous emulation is excited among all the members of 
this great body, spread as it is over the Austrian empire, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
Baden, the German dukedoms, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, and the German can- 
tons of Switzerland, which an Englishman would find it*difficult to conceive. 
Each teacher, who takes in one of these journals, is reminded of the greatness of 
the brotherhood, of which he is a member ; he is told by its pages, that over the 
vast and well-loved Germany, all the members of this brotherhood are laboring 
as himself each А; E ухе that their efforts are not without suc- 
cess, not without the sympathy of their country; he himself ‘participates 
in this sympathy, and is an object of interest to бес. "af Germany ied 
, When he lays his paper down, after its perusal, it is with a feeling of pride in his 
profession, of exultation in the thought of his.labors, and of confidence in his 

ultimate success. p^? ‚ rs › 

That the teachers ате deeply interested in their profession, по one,càn doubt, 
who has had an opportunity of observing" how the German press i$ ‘teeming with 
works on pedagogy, published by and intended expressly for the teachers. 

Т happened to be in Leipsic, during the great fair of. 1846, at which time all 
the new books, which had appeared in Germany within the past year were 
exhibited ; and I was very much astonished, at the great number of works on 
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‚ which had appeared in that year. There were treatises on different 
questions relating to the management of schools and the instruction of the young ; 
accounts of particular schools in different parts of Germany; obituaries of 
eminent teachers and professors, who had ceased their labors in this world; biog- 
raphies of others still engaged in their important avoeations; and all kinds of 
school books properly so called. The tables of the publishers were literally 
covered with books issued expressly for the schools and teachers, and generally 
written by members of the profession. [ 

‘This shows, also, how-much is being done at the present time in Germany to 
improve the science of ped: А * 

Having thus described the character and social position of the great profession 
of Prussian teachers, I shall now show what education the law requires each of 
them to have received, before it allows him to engage in the work of instruction ; 
for if must be remembered, that no person, whether he be a foreigner or a native, 
is allowed to act as a teacher. of any publie or private school in the kingdom of 
Prussia, until he has passed a very rigid examination in all the subjects of school 
instruction, and has obtained a diploma from his examiners, stating that he is fit 
to һе а teacher. 

In each of the different provinces of Prussia the government has established five 
or six great colleges, intended expressly for the education of the teachers. , Each 
county possesses at least one, nearly all have two of them. They are all endow- 
ed, partly by the state and partly, by private benefactors, The education given in 
them is perfectly gratuitous; at least one-half of the cost of boarding each 
student is borne by the state, or defrayed ont «of the funds of the college, on tho 
most liberal scale; and every thing is provided, which can possibly contribute to 
the perfection of the training and education of the students. 

No attempt has been е to give the education of the teachers any political 
bins. The normal colleges are widely dispersed throughout the country. They 
ure situated close to the homes of the students, and at great distances from the 
center of government; so that the patriotic sentiments naturally resulting from 
the humble origin of the young teachers are not weakened ; nor are their local 
sympathies ever interrupted by the young men being removed, during the period of 
their education, into a distant and uncongenial political atmosphere. Neither 
does the government undertake the actual direction of these great and important 
establishments. Wach of them, with only two or three exceptions, is put under 
the cate of a religious minister of the sect, for the education of whose teachers it 
is destined, ` $ 

In each provinée, there are, as I have before stated, five or'six of these insti- 
tutions. In each county, there ate generally two. If the inhabitants of a county 
nre composed of Romanists and Protestants in pretty equal: proportions, one of 
these colleges is devoted to the education of the Romanist teachers, the other to 
that of the Protestant. If nearly all the inhabitants of a county are of one faith, 
both of the normal colleges are devoted to the education of the teachers of this 
faith ; and the teachers of the minority are educated in one of the colleges of a 
neighboring county, ‘There are only two normal colleges in Prussia, where 
Romanist and Protestant teachers are professedly educated together. The direc- 
tors of these great institutions are chosen from among tthe clergy. The director 
of a Romanist college is chosen by the Romanist bishop of the provinee, in which. 
the college is situated ; and the director of a Protestant college is chosen by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the province, in which the college is situated ; subject, 
however, in both cases, to the approbation of the Minister of Education in Berlin, 
who has the power of objecting, if an unsuitable or injudicious choice is made. 

The normal colleges are thus put under the suj 


pervision of the religious bodies. 
The government itself directs their management. ™ It recognizes the importance 
of these colleges having а decidedly religious character ; and, at the same time, 
of the education given in them being of the most liberal kind,” ‚Оп the one hand, 
therefore, it intrusts the direction of them to the clergy; and, on the other hand, 
it reserves the War 9f examining them, so as to have the power of interfering, 
in thé secular education of the-stndents should be injudiciously curtail 
The director of each collége appoints all. the professors and teachers. The relig- 
ious ministers have, therefore, a considerable share of the direction of these 
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institutions, Their character is decidedly religious, and a union between the 
clergy and the teachers is effected, which is productive ef the best possible 
results, es 

The students remain in these colleges about three years, They live in the 
institution, Almost the whole of the eg of their education, and of their 
board, are paid out of the funds of the college. à 

ка aa man wishes to enter into one of these normal colleges, he need not 
travel far from home. Within a day’s journey of his own village, i to be found 
one of the normaleo lleges of his country. If he is able to pass the preparatory 
examination, and to procure carefully attested certificates of character, he is 
received as an inmate of the college on à vacancy occurring, During the time 
of his sojourn there, and during the continuance of his arduous studies, ‘he is in 
constant communication with all his old associates and friends, and constantly 
reyisits the scenes of his boyhood . His sympathies with his people are thus pre- 
served intact. — None of his old connections with his village 


000 teachers. 
Kuch one/in his;village, and in his distri 
much to teach them their А, D, C, and mere school-room learning, i 


must confer upon the people, if we pn once be taught to understand, the 
py of the term, and the nature of the undertaking, it would not be long, 


ore each ono of our counties would possess its two normal colle, ; and each опе 
of our vi е its Es teachers and its school, We have the power, but not 
the will, е do not understand the vast importance of education to the people. 


IC has been said, by persons desirous of screening our own shameful neglect of 
the es éducation, by the abuse of the great оча of our neighbors, that the 
teachers of Prussia have been, in reality, nothing more than the paid servants of 
an absolute power, intended to prepare the minds of the people to passive sub- 
mission to a despotic government. Nothing ean be more shamefully and igno- 
rantly false than this assertion. _ 
І have a Hight to speak on this subject, as I have scen more, perhaps, of the 
Prussian teachers, than any of my countrymen; and of this T am certain, that 
the sympathies of the Prussian teachers haye always been notoriotsly with the 
people, and not with thé government. The Prussian government has always, in 
fact, bitterly complained of the too liberal spirit whieh actuates the teacher's pro- 
fession, but without effect ў the body is popular in its origin, its positi. |, its eduea- 
tion, and its sympathies, Many of the warmest friends of consti ù progress 
in Prussia have always been pang among the teachers; and, Йа fact, well 
worthy of consideration, that liberal and constitutional ideas never made во rapid 
а progress in Prussia, at any period of its history, as they have done since the 
establishment of the present system of education, ^ believe, that the teachers 
and the schools of Prussia have been the means of awakening in that country 
that spirit of inquiry and that love ‘of freedom, whieh forced the government to 
grant a bond fide*constitution to the country. Vw d + dA 
“An evidence of the free spirit, Which has pervaded i teachers, may 
be derived from the faet, that the Prussian government found itself compelled, in 
1831, to address а circular order to the teachers, in which, after reciting that the 
government had been informed, that some of the teachers had converted their 
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class-rooms into political lecture rooms, and had selected the political topies of the 
day as the subject of remark, if not of instruction, it prohibited such subjects 
being introduced into the lessons by the teachers, and ordered the inspectors to 
prevent the teachers perverting their schools to such objects as these. 

The very fact, that such a prohibition was found necessary, proves that my 
‘own observations were correct. If further proof were needed, it might be told, 
that the people have elected many teachers as their representatives in. the differ- 
a Diets; thus proving their esteem and respect for the' able instructors of their 

ildren, = 4 

"Ав nearly all the expenses of the young teacher's education in the normal 
colleges, atê borne by the country at large, and not by himself, it has been thought 
advisable 'equire some kind of Va gt that those, who are educated in the 

really, when their education is completed, labor as teachers in the 
not merely use their college education as à preparation for 
more | ive situations. 4 
n order, therefore, to secure an adequate return for tlie expenditure of the 

untry, it has been decreed by the government: , 

“1st, That every young man, who is received into a normal college, shall bind 
No an agreement, to remain for three years, after leaving the college, at 
the disposition of the government; and during such three Years, to take any 
situation, which the authorities of the district, in which the normal college is 
situated, should offer him, orto which they should wish to translate him. 

94. That if he does not comply with this condition as soon as required to do 
во, 1 repay to thé normal college the cost of the education and mainte- 
nance, which had been gratuitously given to him." ү 

ку. ا‎ at а fix T of which publie notice has been previously given 
in the local papers, the directors and professors of each of the normal colleges 
hold a pub eeting, at which the magistrates of the county and the religious 
ministers are present, for the purpose of examining all Toong merd who are desir- 
ous of obtaining admission into the normal college for the purpose of being 


educated as teachers! Ц | г 
‘Those examinations opin to all young men, even of the poorest classes, many 
А 


of whom enter {һе lists, Ё almost all the expenses of the collegiate course are, аз 
I have said, borne by {lf state, or defrayed out of the funds of tho college. 

Every competitor at one of these examinations must forward to the director of 
the college; a fortnight before the examination takes place 7 0 

1. A certificato signed by his religious minister, and certifying that his charac- 
tor and past life have been moral and blameless, 3 

2, A certificate from a атаа) certifying his freedom from chronic com- 
plaints, and the soundness of his constitution and health. d A 

3. A certificate’of his having been vaccinated within the last two years, 

4. A certificate of his baptism, (if, a Christian.) t 

5. A certificate, signed by two or more teachers, of his ious industrious 
and moral habits, and sufficient abilities for the teacher's profession. 

On the day appointed, all the young candidates, who have complied with the 
preeeding regulations, and who have attained the age of seventeen, are examined 
at the college, in the presence of the county magistrates, and of the religious 
ministers, by the directors and professors of the college, in all the subjects of 
instruction given in the highest classes of the primary schools ; f. e. 


p 


Biblical hist: g wt Geography, 
histo hristianty, | — . German history, 
Luther's catechism, J Natural history, 
Writing, f ^ The first princi 
Reading, е Singing, | 
amen (mental and common,) _ The violin. 
А "E у 


“When the examination is concluded, a list is mado out, in Which the names of 
men ar AM. asd ‘proficiency and. ability 

they D yed in their examination. As many of the highest in T 

then ele 

by the departure of those who have left the college to take the ‘of village 

EIAS 1 | 


rorem 
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Those who are elected, as well as their parents or guardians, are then required 
to subscribe the agreements I haye before mentioned ; and the successful candi- 
dates are then admitted as residents of the college for two or three years, 
according to the length of residence required by the rules of the college. 

The time of residence in Prussia is generally three; and neyer less than two 
years. The time of residence in the normal colleges in the neighboring kingdom 
of Saxony is always roua years. When the young men have been once admitted 
into the normal college, their education as teachers commences. It must how- 
over, be borne in mind, that the Prussian teacher, when he first enters a normal 
college, has generally before that period enjoyed a much better education, and 
knows much more then, than an English teacher does when he undertakes the 
management of a school. Unless he did, he would not be able to obtain ad- 
mission into a normal college. When he leaves the normal college, he has 
had а better general education, than nino, out of évery ten men who leave our 
Universities, F: 

Tho education of a good teacher is a very difficult matter, and, prin: x 
this reason : Nothing, but а very high education can fit an individual for tho 
proper performance of that most delicate, diffieult, and important duty, the educa- 
tion of a child. Great learning, even when accompanied with good principles, is 
often apt to, unfit its possessor for the humble duties of a teacher's life ; the 
mingling, living, and conversing with, and e advising the 3 the labori- 
ous and iced and unrequited labors of the schi 1 

and wearying,steuggle with sloth, ignoranoo, Sli 1 habits, and immorality 


with thé opposition of the prejudiced, ar 
ik the анов 1 and with the neglect of the 


parents ; зей  mmisrepresentations of his scholars; an 
com) -, The learned teacher has all this, and more than this, to contend. 
with. He finds himself in such a situation, having received an education fring 
him for & very different sphere of action, deserving much higher emolument, an 
inclining him to seck a very different kind of employment. Such a man, if he 
‘has reeeived only an intellectual training, is sure, sooner or later, to fly from his 
profession, seek out an employment more congenial to his newly acquired 
tastes, or, if he remains at his post, he remains discontented, and, by discontent, 
totally unfitted to рен ең his duties aright. i 2 " 
Now the Prussian and the German normal colleges have avoided this difficulty, 
in the following manner : "They give the teachers a very high intellectual educa- 
tion, but they give them something more : th educate their habits also ; they 
accustom the young men, whilst are in the colleges, to the most laborious 
and most ‘menial duties; to combine high intellectual endowments with the per- 
formance of the humblest duties of a peasant's life j and to acquire high literary 
attainments whilst living on a peasant's diet, wearing a peasant's dress, and labor- 
ing. Ve жб is OG scale upon to Fal When, therefore, the 
students leave tl eir positions, as vil teachers, situations 
of less labor, of le meal фу and ais pk Mane those which they 
formerly occupied in the colleges. By these means, their sympathjes for the labors 
and simplicity of the class, from which they sprung are cherished, whilst the 
labors of the ¢lass-room are rendered light and easy by comparison with the 
labors and daily duties of the normal college. Thus, the college does not engen- 
der discontent, but braces the young eagles to his work, and prepares him.to 
encounter it with pleasure. | Р VIT 
The éducation given in the normal бой of Germaity and Switzerland ma; 
then be said to оа of two distinct pores T PR A 
Ist. The intellectual training. | { А о И 
2d. Тһе industrial training, се] | ay 
Ist. Tug INTELLECTUAL Traixinc.—This, T have before said, is of a very high 
character. I have shown what knowledge a young mum must have acquired, 
before he ean gain admittance into а normal college. This is only the ground- 
work of his education in the college. During his three year’s.r lingo ed con- 
wt eun 


tinues his studies in— į 


Р 


А " Pass k 3 ED * 
Biblical history: 4 Luther’s catechism, ARES * AS 
The history of Christianity, prim arithmetic, and graniinar. 


" 


/ 


* 
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Не further enters upon a new and regular course of study in— 
Geography, Pedagogy, 


History, Singing and chanting, 

Natural history, Drawing, 

Bonum "The violin, piano-forte, and organ, 
‘The physical sciences, 


ides these subjects of study, the young men generally learn the Latin and 
French languages, and very often the Eng ish also. I met several teachers who 
knew all three. ‘These latter aequirements are not, however, required ; but with- 
out the former, a young man could not obtain а teachers diploma, or officiate in 
any school as а teacher, nor would he be accepted by the inhabitants of a parish. 
The st two years of a teacher's residence in the normal college are devoted 
almost exclusively to these studies; the third year is divided between them and 
e daily practice of teaching in the model sehools, connected with the college. 
they practice as o unaa the eye and direction of an experi- - 
professor, who is able to show them how to impart knowledge in the best 
mnner, and how to manage and direct all the minutie of school discipline, ‘Those 
who imagine, that any one is fit for the performance of these duties without any 
preparation, show themselves as ignorant of the. duties of a teacher, as they are 
careless about the improvement and happiness of the people. 

Besides the subjects of instruction: I have noticed, the law requires, that each 
student shall be taught how to distinguish poisonous herbs ; whatare, and how 
to usó, the antitodes of different poisons ; chow to treat the more common acci- 
dents which leborers are liable to meet with ; and what remedies*and treatment 
to make use of in cases of mealds, burns, and bites of mad dogs. The teachers 
are required to impart this instruction to the scholars of the primary schools, so 
that every person may be capable of acting for himself and without delay, in 
cases of such daily occurrence, and where a Short delay in administering a simple 
And necessary remedy often proves fatal. , 1 

"The teacher is thus qualified in simple cases to act as the village doctor ;. and in 
eountry villages, where no surgeon or medical adviser lives within many miles, 
the teacher's medical knowledge proves invaluable, both to himselfand to the 
people, among whom he dwells. As the uneducated always esteem а man much 
more if he exhibits a knowledge of the practical arts and appliances of life, the 
benefit and, use of which they can understand, than for any reputation he may 
have of learning, of the use of which they have generally but a vague idea ; so 
this practical knowledge of the teachers tends greatly to raise them in the estima- 
tion and respect of their poorer neighbors, and by this means to give greater 
influence and effect to their advice and teachings. 

9а, Tue ІхровтитАІ, "TRAINING.— This consists, generally, of the performance 
of all the ordinary-household work, preparing the meals, taking care of the 
sleeping apartments, pruning the fruit-trees, and cultivating, in the lands always 
attached to the colleges, the vegetables necessary for the use of the household. ` 

‘The students are required to rise at five o'clock, and to retire to rest by ten at 
the latest ; and in turn to wait, upon the professors and on one another ; to ring 
the bell for classes, &c.; to pump the water required for the daily use of the 
establishment ; to go to the fice for letters ; and to teach in the elass-rooms 
of the village school attached to the college. 

The whole of every day is occupied by the regular routine of these duties, and 
by attendance-at the lectures of the prineipal and the professors. There is no 
unoccupied time, and therefore, no time for the formation’ of idle or immoral 
habits. The college course is a laborious, severe, but healthy course of life; 
bracing up the mind, the body, and the habits, to the exertions of the future 
eareer. It is a more than Spartan discipline. l у 

Every year; during its continuance, the young men are rigorously ined, to 
“see whether they are making such progress in their studies, as to satisfac- 
tory reason for hoping that, at the end of their course of study, they will, be able 
to succeed in gaining a diploma or certificate of competence. ‘When it is found 
that a young man is incapable, or idle, and that his progress is not such as to insure 
his probable suceess in the final examination for diplomas, he is remov: from the 
college, to make room for some more worthy recipient of the national bounty, 
and of some more worthy candidate for the teachers’ profession. 
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This training continues, as I have said before, for three years in most of the 
Prussian colleges. During the whole of this time the young men are urged and 
stimulated to the greatest exertion, by the knowledge that, at the end of it, they 
will have to submit to a severe and searching publie examination, conducted in 
the presence of the educational magistrates of the county, of the religious min- 
isters, and of the professors of the college ; and that on the results of exam- 
ination and on the manner in which. they succeed in it, their admission into the 
teacliers’ profession, and their future course of life, entirely depend. А 

Unless they can pass this final examination ereditably, they сап not become 
teachers ; cag even if they do pass it, the value of the situation, to which they 
may be afterward appointed, depends entirely on the degree of efficiency and 

i Mus which they display at the examination. & 
very year at a certain period, fixed and publicly announced beforchand, a mect- 
ing isheld in each normal college, by the director and professors of the college, 
and by the religious ministers and the educational magistrates of the country, at 
which all the young men, who have been three years in the college, are sum- 
mond to attend, for the purpose of being examined in all the subjects, in which 
' they have received instruction, during their residence in the college. This exam- 
ination generally lasts two days. 
young men who have completed their third years’ residence in the college 
are then examined in— us P" 
1. Biblical h y 
2 Tne history оГ Christianity, 


3. Luther's Catechism, 10. "Phe physical sciences, . 
ding, writing, aud arithmetic, I. Pedi r and class management, 
ammar, 12. Singing and chanting, 
6, арһу, local and physical, 13. Drawing, T 
7. History, 14. The organ, the piano-forte, and the viollti, 


А ing to the manner, in which each student aequits himself in this examin- 
ation, lie receives, as I have before shown, a diploma marked “J,” “2,” or 4 3, 
or else is rejected, i. е. refused admittance into the teachers? profe j on the 
groind of incompetency. 

If a student has succeeded so well in his examination, as to gain a diploma 
marked “1,” he is qualified to take a situation in any school as principal teacher, 
and to enter at onee into the highest апд most lucrative situations in the country, 
‘This diploma is n guarantee to all to whom he shows it, that he is a yopng man of 
good ability, high character and great attainments, and fit to be intrusted with the 
education of any children of any class in the community. — j 

If a student obtains a diploma marked * 9," or “ 3,? lie ean not, as I have before 
shown, for the first two or three years, take any situation as principal teacher in а 
school, but ean only officiate as assistant teacher until, by further study and 
diligent application, he has qualified himself to attend another of the general 
annual examinations, and has there succeeded in obtaining one of the first diplo- 
mas. "Those students who obtain the diplomas marked “3,” are obliged to return 
the following year, to the college examination, and, if they do not give proofs of 
having improved themselves, in the interim, in the;branches of education in which 
they wore deficient, they are generally, deprived of their diplomas altogetlier, 

пу person, whether he has been educated at a normal college or not, may pre- 
sent himself at one of them, at the time when the great annual examination is held, 
and may demand to be examined {ог а diploma. If he shows a requisite amount 
of knowledge, and can produce all the certificates of character, health, «e., which are 
required of the other students at their entrance into the normal college, he may, 
equally with the rest, obtain his diploma, and afterward officiate as teacher, 

But no person without a diploma, i. e., without having given to the country un- 
deniable proofs of high charaeter, well regulated коресн attainments, and а 
erm knowledge of the science of pedagogy; is permitted to officiate as teacher 

Prussia, 4 d 

The connection of a German teacher with the normal college does not, however, 
close when he has obtained a diploma marked “1,” and when he has entered 
upon his duties as a parochial teacher. , 

‘The principal of the normal college is commanded by the laws, to pay at. least, 
one yearly visit of inspection to each of the teachers, who have been educated in 
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his colleges. ‘The expense of these journeys of inspection, advice and encourage- 
ment is borne by the state, or rather, as indeed a great part of the expenses of 
the normal college itself, by the provincial magistrates, If on these tours of in- 
spection, he perceives that any one or more of the teachers requires some further 
instruction or practice in any department of schoo! instruction ; if he perceives, 
that a teacher, has allowed his knowledge of any branch of instruction to lag 
behind the progress of the science of pedagogy, or fo grow dull from want of 
exercise; or if the teacher should himself require it, the principal is empowered 
to remove the teacher for a few months to the normal college, and during the 
interim, to fill up his place with a young student, or with some young teacher, who 
has not yet obtained a situation. All the extra expenses, attendant upon this re- 
moval, as, for instance, the payment of the young substitute, as well as the keeping 
of the teacher himself during his renewed sojourn in the college, are defrayed by 
the provincial government. The teacher's salary continues to be paid by the 
school committee, and serves to support his family during his absence. 

"The normal college in Prussia is, so to speak, the home of all the teachers of 
the district, in which it is situated. They know they can always apply there for 
advice ; that they will always find friends there, ready to sympathize with them 
and to render them. assistance; and that the director and professors understand 
all their difficulties, antl are always able and willing to aid them imobtaining a 
remedy from the superior authorities. The’ college is thus the protector and tho 
adviser of the teachers; it is their refuge in all troubles; it is the central point 
for their meetings and reunions ; and it is the place, from which they ean, at all 
times, gain every kind of necessary information, respecting the various objects 
connected with their profession. "They can see there all the best and newest 
works on the different branches of ped: yall the lately improved apparatus 
and materials for school instruction; and all the more recently adopted methods 
of teaching. They can obtain information there about the general progress of 
education in general, and of the different arts'and. sciences in particular; about 
their old friends and associates; and about the character and efficiency of partio- 
ular books, schools, and methods of instruction. 

I can not speak too highly of these great and liberal institutions. The spirit in 
which they have been conceived, is so liberal; the way in which they have been 
endowed, is so munificent; their tone and teaching are so truly healthy and patri- 
otie; they are so free from the ignorant cant of dogmatism and from the narrow 
minded feeling of pedantry; their discipline is so severely moral and so invigor- 
ating; their domestic, life is so simple: laborious, and happy in its arrangements ; 
and they are so entirely in unison with the religious institutions of the country, 
that no one can visit them without profound satisfaction. 


Normal schools or teachers’ seminaries in Prussia, are divided into 
publie or private, superior or chief seminaries, (Haupt Seminaire,) and 
secondary, or small seminaries, ( Neber, or nebeusen Seminaire.) By a 
chief seminary was originally understood such seminaries as were com- 
pletely organized according to the requirements of the laws. After- 
wards they were distinguished by the fact, that a special commission of 
examination was appointed for them, to which commission the director 
and head teacher belonged. But by recent regulation, а commission for 
this purpose is appointed to the small, and even the private, as well as 
to the superior seminaries, They differ now only by the number of. 
pupils; and in a few instances, the smaller seminaries require a shorter 
residence, and train teachers exclusively for country schools. Private 
seminaries are encouraged, because the annual graduates of the public 
institutions can not yet supply the annual vacancies in the schools created 
by deaths, withdrawal, and dismission. In addition to the Seminaries in- 
cluded in the following table, there are five institutions for female teachers, 
viz.: at Berlin, Kaisersworth, Munster, Paderborn and Marienweider. 
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TABLE H.—LOCATION AND NUMBER OF PUPILS OF 


"л 
NORMAL scooLs, IX 1846. 


Г il. TE 
j HIT H i i 
Province. Regeocy Disi | Placewherekentel. | 5 E 5 ж Ы 

EE: NC ATEM HIE 
2 |® TJA 2 
Königsberg, | 98) 4. “Р, |1809| 30) 
Prussia, Königsbérg, Braunsberg, | 53) 5| C. |1810| 20| 10 
, |Eylau, 70 : 
у H Angerbe 38^ 3) P.. |1829 
aasibinnen, ^ Z N aa E col БДО гав 
Danzig, Marien 53 C. & P. |1814 46) 
/Marienwerder, аа 96}, 6C. & Р. 11816) |59 
Posen 10. C. [1804] 18} 70 
Posen, Rosen; Paradies, 78 1838 
Bromberg 30) - P. |1819 
¢ Brombere, еба | 13 de Р. ра, |50 
Berlin, —— -3| P. |1830 
Руеда у Нык, Posi, . [9 1 E рео 
Neuzelle, 120 10 Р. 1817) 10 
Frankfort Alt-Döbern, ПО) 8| P. A 
Stettin, 50) 4| P. |1735 50) 
(Pomerania, |Stettin, Kammin, 18} 9| C. |1840 
Pyritz, "1:5 2| P. {1897 
Cöslin, Cöslin, 60 5| P. 1806, 60) 
Stralsund, Stralsund, 31 k 
Silesia, Breslan, Breslau, 195 C. |1765] |58 
Oppeln, Ober-Glogan, 150| 10| ^C. |1815 
|е, Buntzlau, |135) 8| P. 1816 
Magdeburg, |65) 5| Р. |1700 94 
Saxony, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, | 49| -4| Р. |1778 1 
f Gardelegen, | 27 1821 
* |Eisleben, 20.3 C. |1836 
Merseburg, Weissenfels, | 68) 4| Р. [1794 23) 
Zeitz, 8 
Erfurt, 103 C..& Р. 1890) 
Erfart, Mühlhausen, |. 6 
, Heiligenstadt, | 32 
Westphalia, Münster, Langenhorst, 36 | 3 P. |1830) 
|Minden, Petershagen, | 34 3 р. |1831 
Büren,: 80 5| C. [1895 
А Arnsberg, Soest, 42) 4). P. [1818 36 
Rhine, Cologne, Brühl, 100 7| c. |i | 87 
Kempen, _ „101| 7| P, [1840 30 
Disseldort, Meurs, АШ: 819 bet 
Coblentz, ` Neuwied, * | 36) 4 P. |1816 30 
Trier, Treves, с. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, | 


Prior to 1846 there were two seminaries at Bre: 


tant seminary, with 130 pupils, was closed, and 


slau; in that year the Protes- 
the pupils were provided for 


in two new institutions, one at Löwen, and the other at Heinau. The Small 
Seminary at Zeitz, was abolished in 1846, and those at Stettin, Pyritz and Kam- 


min, were consolidated into a Chief Seminary at Stettin. The ae 
Potsdam, is to be transferred (in 1849) to K6pnick, in the neighborh 


Berlin. 


ary at 
of 


ж! : 
ча PS 

REGULATIONS 
оғ THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF LASTADIE AND PYRITZ, 


IN PRUSSIA. 


Ф. & | 
Tue following Regulations, of two of the best small (nebensen) Normal 
Schools are taken from M, Cousin's * Report on the State of Public Instruc- 
tion in some of the States of Germany, and especially of Prussia.” Tho author 
introduce | them with some remarks on this class of Normal Schools in 
Prussia. It is no longer true that all of the smaller seminaries are private 
establishments, ` - Г 


The small Normal, Schools are almost all, private establishments, but the 
government aids and watches over them, without subjecting them to the 
same publicity it requires of its great schools. 

The small Normal Schools differ, generally, from the large, not only in 
the number of pupils, whieh is much smaller, but above all as being nurser- 
ies of village schoolmasters, for the very poorest parishes. [This is their 
proper object; this it is which gives’ them so peculiar à; character, во pro- 
found a utility. The great schools, it is true, furnish ers for the coun- 
try as well as for the towns; and their pupils,—those at least who receive 
the stipendia, or exhibitions—are for many years at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment, which sends them where it likes? a right whieh, from the well- 
known rigor of the Prussian government in making all publie servants work, 
we may be sure it exercises. But in every country there are parishes so 
poor, that one would hesitate to send a schoolmaster оѓ апу eminence to 
live in Шеш; and yet it is precisely these miserable villages which stand in 
the greatest need of instruction to improve their ‘condition. ‘This need, 
then, the small Normal ville are destined to supply. They labor for 


these poor and backward villages. To this their whole organization, their 
studies, their discipline; are to be directed. Unquestionably, the great Nor- 
mal Schools of Prussia are entitled to the highest respect: but never can 
there be veneration enough for these humble laborers in the field of public 
instruction, who, as I have said, seek obscurity rather than fame; who de- 
vote themselves to the service of poverty with as much zeal as others to the 
pursuit of riches, since they foil for the poor alone; and who impose re- 
straints on every personal desire feeling, while others are excited by all 
the stimulants of competition. They eost searcely any thing, aud they do 
infinite good. Nothing is easier to esisiblish—but on one condition, that we 
find directors and pupils capable of the most disinterested, und, what is more, 
the most obseure devotion to the елцѕе. Such devotion, however, can be 
inspired and kept alive by religion alone. Those who can consent to live 
for the service of men who neither know nor can appreciate them,must keep 
their eyes steadfastly fixed on Heaven: that witness is necessary to those 
who have no other. And, accordingly, we find that the authors aj directa 
ors of these small schools are almost all ministers’ of religion, inspired by 
the spirit of Christian love, or men of singular virtue, fervent in the cause 
of popular education. In these humble institutions, every thing breathes 
Christian charity, ardor for the good of the pese A аш lay 
before you a description of two ;—one hidden in.a si "d Stettin, and 
the other in the village of Pyritz in Pomerania: i: ч 2 
Stettin has а large Normal School, instituted for the training of masters 
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for the burgher schools, An éxeellent man, Mr. Bernhardt, scho -councilor 
(Sckulrath) in the couneil of the department, was the more powerfully struck 
hy the necessity of providing for the wants of the country schools. He 
founded & small Normal School for this sole purpose, and placed it not in 
the town, buf in à suburb called Lastadie; he Iid do tions, for its 
government, which Lannex nearly entire. 8 ae. g^ 


N 
Small Primary Normal School of Lastadie, near | 
1. This school is specially designed for Т тоа men who intend to become 
need, 


country schoolmasters, and who may i of their subsist- 
is E the labor of their hands. aie hit ue A »- 

2, Nothing is taught here but those things nec for: poor country 
parishes, which require school r Ї men, and ean 


afford them but a very slender m RS for their toils. 

8, This school is intended to be a Christian founded in the spirit of the 
gospel, ` It aspires only to resemble а vill ehold of ГА simplest kind, and 
to unite all its members into one family, ‘To this end, ‘pupils inhabit the 


same house, and eat at the same tabli " 

4. Eo who will | : e ucl As аге born 
and bred m the ; who know tl Y ought to eph in 
n good country school; who have а s ee SU qo) ing, and 
a Siy, US temper. If, withal, the V any handeraft, or understand 

rdening, P^ fiud opportunities for practice and improvement in it in odd 
% E U E f . E YE 

5. "Phe school of Lastadie neither ean nor will/enter into any competition with 
the great Normal Schools completely sd; on the contrary, it will strive 
always to keep itself within the narrow limits assigned to it. 


6. The utmost simplicity Rate to prevail in all the habits of thé®school, and, 
if possible, manual ЕЗ should be combined with those studies which аге the 
main object, and which ought to occupy the greater portion of the time, ¢ 

Л. The course of instruction is designed to teach young people to reflect, and 
by exercising them in reading, writing, arithmetic, and si , to put it in their 
power to instruct themselves, and to form their own minds, For the humblest 
pessunt ought tò be taught. to think; but to enlighten him, to make him a ra- 
tional and intelligent being, does not mean to make him learned. “God willeth 
that all men be enlightened, and that they come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

8. The instruction ought to have a direct connection with the vocation of the 
students, and to include only the most essential part of the instruction given in 
the great Normal Schools, И 

9. ‘The objects of instruction are—religion, the German language, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and singing. To these are joined the first elements of geom- 
ctry, easy lessons in natural history, narratives drawn from national history (par- 
ticularly that of Pomerania), and geographical descriptions. The principal object, 
and the foundation of all education, is religion, as learned from history and the 
Bible, „ The principal books are the Bi psalter, and the catechism, The 
school of Lastadie will also strive to exei ‘cherish in its pupils a love of 
nature, and to that end will cultivate a taste for gardening and planting. 

10. In treating of all these subjects, the pupils must be trained to speak in 
pure‘and accurate language; for after the owledge religion and of nature, 
there is nothing of which the children of ants stand 0 much in need, as to 
learn to express what they know with simplieity; truth, and accuracy. 

11. The students know enough, when they з A write well; when 
they can produce a good composition in the ue; when they can cal- 
culate with facility and withyreflection, arid when they sing well; they know 
enough when they are thoroughly versed in the Bible, when they possess the 
most essential notions of the system of that universe which they have constantly 
before their eyes, of that mature in the midst of which they live: they have at- 
tained much, when they are Christian, rational, and virtuous men. 

12. The period of study is fixed at two years, „The first year the pupils learn 
what they are hereafter to teach to others ; besides which, they assist nt the les- 
sons the masters give t» the Children of the school annexed to this small Normal 
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School. In the second year the future teacher appears more distinctly, and from 
that time every thing is more and more applied to practice. They continue the 
whole year to practice teaching, and at the end they, receiye a set of rules, short 
and easy to understand, for the management of a school of poor country children, 
13. To the school of Lastadie is jomed a school of poor children, in which the 
young men have an opportunity of going over what they have learned, by teach- 
ing it to others, and of exercising themselves in tuition according to a fixed plan. 
This school consists of a single class in order that the students may see how а 
. good school for poor children should be composed and conducted, and how all the 
children may be kept employed at once. 1 
14, The number of pupils is fixed at twelve. The pecuniary assistance the 
receive will depend on circumstances, The instruction is gratuitous, Six pupils 


inhabit each гоо! e master lives on the same floor. They take their simple, 
but wholesome ether. Servants are not wanted. ‘The pupils do the 
work of the house. ^ D 


15. The daily lessons begin and end with prayers and psalmody. It rests with 
the master to fix the hours of devotion (founded chiefly on the Bible and the book 
of Psalms), as well as their numberg So long as the true spirit of Christianity— 
faith quickened by charity—shall pervade the establishment, and fill the hearts 
of masters and of pupils, the school will be Christian, and will form Christian 
teachers; and this spirit of faith and of charity will be productive of blessings to 

* the poor and to the mass of the nation, 

16. It will not, therefore, be necessary to lay down minute regulations ; but 
practical moral training must be combined as much as possible with instruction. 
“The letter killeth, the spirit quickeneth.” But what will it not require to im- 
bue the whole establishment with the true spirit of Christianity, so that masters 
and pupils may devote themselves with their whole hearts, and for the love of 
God, to the children of the poor? 

17. Whoever wishes to be admitted into this establishment must not be un- 
der eighteen nor above twenty years of age. He must bring the certificates of 
his pastor, of the authorities of his parish, and of the Rica of the circle, as 
to his previous conduct and the state of his health. He must, moreover, have 
such preliminary knowledge as is to be acquired in a well-conducted country school, 
on Biblical history, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing. Those who join. to 
these nequirements the principles of piano-forte or violin playing, will ie pre- 
ferred. "The candidates for admission give notice to the director, and are exam- 
ined by the members of the, departmental authorities who have the care of the 
people's schools, 

18. There is no public examination, The examination on quitting is likewise 
conducted by the school-councilors of the department, and the certificates of 
capacity are founded on this examination, according to the gradations 1, 2, 3, and 
are delivered by the departmental authorities. 

19. As to the placing of the pupils, it is desirable that they should work some 
Years as assistant masters, in order that they may gradually acquire the neces- 
sary experience and confidence, and may become well acquainted with children, 
and with the inhabitants of villages. Under this supposition, the age of admis- 
sion might be conveniently fixed at sixteen; and this arrangement would be & 
great relief to aged schoolmasters who are become burdensome to themselves 
and to their parishes, i 

20. Particular attention is paid to singing and to horticulture ; as means of 
ennobling and animating the public worship of God, and the general course of a 
country, fe; of providing the pupils with an agreeable recreation, and, at the 
same time, a useful occupation ; and, further, of combating the ^ " 
and the obstinate prejudices to which uneducated hus! men аге ee 
21, All the students attend divine service in the church of DEL on Sun- 

ays. T = м 
59. “Тһе vacations must not exceed four weeks for the whole. year; they are, 
at Easter, in the autumn, and at Christmas. SGT, EN 

23. The establishment has no other revenues than what it owes to the bounty 
of the minister of public instruction, These funds are employed,— . . 

1, In maintaining the poorest stifdents, D 

2. In indemnifying the assistant masters of singing and gardening. 

13 
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8. In paying for the school tuition. 

4. In paying the expenses of lodging the students, м 

5. In [нше and warming the school-room and the two lodging-rooms. 

6. In extraordinary expenses. A x -FA 

The expense of the meals taken at noon and evening, in common, is also chief- 
ly defrayed from these grants; the students, however, contribute a little from 
thelr own means. ! 

"he school of Lastadie pays the head master from its own resources, 


May this establishment (concludes Mr. Bernhardt), which owes its existence to . 


such fervent charity, not be deprived of that blessing, without which it can do 
nothing ! ‚ 2 » 


. Assuredly there is not a virtuous heart which does not unite its prayers 
with those of the worthy and benevolent councilor. - * 

The second small Normal School of this description founded in 1824, 
in honor of Otto, bishop of Bamberg, who introduced Christianity into Pom- 
erania, having baptized 4000 Pomeranians in 1124, near the fountain of Py- 
ritz. When the minister of public instfüetion granted the license for its 
establishment, he made it a condition that the students should be instructed 
in agriculture, not merely as a recreation, but as essential to their destina- 
tion; that they should be bound to st gardening, the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, and of silk-worms, The в superintendence of this house is 
intrasted to the pastor of the place. The regulations are as follows :—they 
resemble those of Lastadie in many respects, but go into great detail, and 
are perhaps still more austere as to discipline. 


Rules of the small Normal School of Pyritz, in Pomerania. 
Р mi г 


1. The purpose of this endowment is to give to every pupil the training and 
instruction suitable for а good and useful country schoolmaster: this, however, 
сап only be done by the union of Christian piety with a fundamental knowledge 
of his vocation, and with good conduct in the household and in the school. 

2. Piety is known— 

By purity of manners; 

By sincerity in word and deed ; 

By love of God and of his word; 

"By love of our neighbor ; 
By willing obedience to superiors and masters ; 
By brotherly harmony among the pupils ; 
By active participation in the pious exercises of the house, and of public wor- 
В, respect for the king, our sovereign, by unshaken fi to our country, b; 
Me s of heart x of peus ene, Уу 2 > ay 
3. A thorough knowledge of the duties of a teacher are acquired— 

By long study of the principles and elements; Mer 

By learning what is necessary and really useful in that vocation ; 

By habits of reflection and of voluntary labor; hal 

By constant application to lessons ; "i 

By incessant repetition and practice ; 1 м 0 

By regular пани and welLotdered activity; according to this command- 
ment, “Pray and work.” — $ — m 

4. Good conduct in the house and the school requires— ~ 

А good distribution and employment of time ; 4 

Inflexible order, even іп what appears petty and insignificant ; 

Silence in hours of study and work; n dy 

Quietness in the general demeanor ; 

Care and punctuality in the completion of all works commanded ; 

Decent manners toward aber person and in every place: decorum at meals; 

Respect for the property of the school, for all property of others ; 

The utmost caution with regard to fire and light; 
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Cleanliness of person and of clothing ; " 

Simplicity in dress, and in the manner of living ; ding to the golden rule, 
"Every thing in its time and place, Let things have their course. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.”—Rom. хіі. 16, 17.* 

п. 

1. All the pupils inhabit one house and опе room ; for they must live in union, 
and form-one family of brothers, loving one another. 

2, The whole order of the house rests on the master of the school; he lives in 
the midst of the pupils; he has the immediate superintendence of them, of their 
conduct, and of their labors. He ought to be to those under his care what a 
father of a Christian family is in his household. 

- He is responsible forthe accounts of the establishment, the registers, the re- 
sult of the examinations, and for the formation of the necessary lists. 
He has the i of the provisions, the rooms, the library, the furniture. 
He is responsible to the school-administration for good order in every department. 

3. The ol most intelligent of the students assists the master. He is 
called the master's assistant. - He must take care— 

That every one in the room under his care rises and goes to bed at the ap- 
pointed moment ; 

That nobody, without the master's permission, leave the house, smoke, or carry 
candles into the or the loft ; 

That no one wantonly injure thi windows, doors, or furniture, or throw any 
thing out of the windows ; ' 

That the utmost cleanliness be observed in the sitting-room, the passage, and 
the sleeping-room ; 

"That all clothes, linen, books, &e., be in their places; 

That no noise be made in going up and down stairs, or in going to the chil- 
dren’s school. 

It is his especial business to help his companions in the preparation of their 
lessons, to hear them repeat, to prepare the exercises for the master, and to as- 
sist him as far as he can in all his business, He ought to be to his fellow-students 
what a good elder brother is to his younger brothers and sisters, He is chosen, 
оп the master’s recommendation, by the school-committee. 

4. The humbler sort of household work, such as cleaning and putting in order 
the rooms, dusting the furniture, fetching water, cleaving wood, &e, is done by 
the pupils, who serve a week in rotation. The time of service ig prolonged by 
order of the master, in case of negligence. 

5. The order of the day їз ав follows :— 

Tn winter at five, in summer at half past four in the morning, at a given signal, 
all the pupils must rise, make their beds, and dress. 

Half an hour after rising, that is, at half past five in winter, and five in summer, 
all the pupils must be assembled іп the school-room. The assistant first pro- 
nounces the morning benediction, and each pupil then occupies himself in silence 
till six. If any repetitions stand over from the preceding day, they must be 
heard now. After this, breakfast. — 

In winter, as well as in summer, the lessons begin at six o'clock, and last till a 
quarter before eight, Then the students go with their master to the children’s 
school, attached to the Normal School, where they remain till ten, either listen- 
ing, or assisting in teaching some small classes; or they may be employed in their 
own studies at home, ^ 

То these employments succeeds an hour of recreation, and then an hour's lés- 
son in the establi 

‘At noon, the students assemble in the master's room, where they find а frugal 
but wholesome meal, consisting of vegetables, meat, and fish, at rate of two 
thalers (six shillings) a month. ^3 vec 

The time which remains, till one o'clock, may be passed in music, gardening, 
and walking. 84 

* Ido not happen to һа he t “М. Cousin 
Mor are исон. С el 
Adapt yourselves to the time; which is not given in our version. ' > next. above, I find 
neither in his version nor in ours. "T. 
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Tn the afternoon, from one till three, while the master is br in the town 
school, the pupils accompany him, as in the morning, From three till five, lessons. 

The succeeding hours, from five till seven, are, aecording to the seasons, em- 
ployed in bodily exercises, or in the school-room in quiet occupations. At seven 
they assemble at a simple cold supper. , hi5 ^ 

From seven to eight they practice singing and the violin; then repetitions or 
silent study till ten, when all go to bed. ۰ 4 

‘Two afternoons of each week are free, and are рау кз in long walks. 
The time from four to six, or from five to seven, is devoted to the practice of 
music. 

On Sundays or holidays all the pupils must attend divine service in the church 
of the town, and assist in the choir, remainder of these days may be passed 
by every one as he pleases; in the course of the morning, however, the students 
must write down the heads of the sermon (the text, jain subject, the distri- 
bution), and in the evening must give an account of the er in which they 
have spent the day. Ф > . 

Every evening, as well as on the mornings of Sundays and holidays, « portion 
of time is spent in meditation in common. 

A few Sundays after the setting in of winter, and after the festival of St. John 
(May 6th), the students partake of the Lord’s Supper, in company with their 
masters. 

Every student, from the time of his admission, must solemnly engage {in token 
of which he gives bis hand to the master signs his name) to follow the rules 
of the house, which may be summed up in these three principal maxims :— 

1, Order in behavior and in work, combined with the utmost simplicity in all 
things; to the end that the students who belong to the poorer classes, whose 
destiny it is to be teachers of the poor, may willingly continue in that condition, 
and may not learn to know wants and wishes which they will not, and ought not 
to have the poren of satisfying. For this reason, they must be their. own servants, 

2. As to the course of instruction, the repetitions must always be heard by the 
forwardest pupila The pupils must be made, as much as possible, to teach each 
other what they have learned of the master, in order that t ey maj perfect them- 
selves in the art of teaching. 

3, Piety and the fear of God should be the sonl of their little community, but 
a true Christian Tem а fear of God according to knowledge and light, so that 
the papili may do all to the glory of God, and may lead a simple, humble, and 
serene life, resigned and contented in labor and travail, according to the exhorta- 
tion of the Apostle : 

“ Fulfill ye my joy, that уе be like-minded, having the same love, being of one 
accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done through strife or $ but in 
Jowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.”—Phi lip. ii. 2, 8. 

as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy !"‏ ا ر 
vi. 10.‏ . = 


I abstain from all eomment on these two sets of regulations, which seem 
to have been dictated by the spirit of St. Vincent de Paule. The greater 
number of the small Normal Schools o! іа are founded and governed 
in the same spirit. All rest on the sacred basis of Christianity, “But be- 
neath their simple lowly exterior we trace а taste for instruction, a feeling 
for nature, а love of musie, which take away every vestige of courseness, and 

ive these modest institutions a character of liberality, Undoubtedly all this 
is the offspring of the national manners, and of the: genius of Germany ; 
yet Christian charity might transplant a good deal of it into oür France ; 
and I should esteem myself happy, if the regulations of the little schools 
of Lastadie and of Pyritz were. to fall into the hands of some worthy eccle- 
siastic, some good curate or village pastor, who would undertake such an 


apostolic mission as this, 
4 
$ 
5 t 
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PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOL 


AT POTSDAM. 


Тнв following account of one of the best primary Normal Schools of 
Prussia is abridged from the report of M. Stintz, the director of the 
establishment. ¥ { 1 
l. DIRECTION AND INSPECTION. 

The Normal School and its annexed school are placed under a director 
or principal, subordinate to the royal school board of the province of Bran- 
denburg, at Berlin, and to the minister of public instruction and ecclesias- 
tical and medical affairs. 

The last named authority lays down the principles to be followed in 
this school, as in all other public schools; exacts an account of all impor- 
tant matters, such as the examination of the masters, and any change in 
the fundamental plan of the studies; and receives every year, through 
the medium of the royal school board, a detailed report, prepared by the 
director of the school. 

The school board is charged with the special inspection of the Normal 
School: it must watch its progress, and from time to time send commis- 
sioners to make inquiries on the spot. It examines also and approve the 
plan of studies presented every half year, and decides on al questions 
submitted to the consistory. 

The director should superintend the whole establishment, observe and 
direct the master and servants, make reports to the superior authorities, 
carry on the correspondence, &c. 


2. BUILDING. 

, The Normal School, situated near the canal and the Berlin gate, isa 
large edifice two stories high, with a frontage of 127 feet, and considera- 
ble back buildings, which, joined to the main building, form a square 
within which is а tolerably spacious court.. The whole comprehends : 

1. A family residence for the director or principal, and another for a 
master ; 5*5 

2. Three apartments for three unmarried masters i 

3. An apartment for the steward and his servants, and sufficient con- 
venience for household business and stowage; б 

4. А dining-room for the pupils, which serves also for the writing and 
drawing class ; ; "P 
, 9. Au organ-room, in which the music lessons are. given, the examina- 
tions take place, and the morning and. evening prayers are said. Vl 

6. ‘Two rooms for the scientific instruction of the pupils; K7 

7.. Four rooms for the classes of the annexed school; — At Soa 

8. Five rooms of different sizes, and two«dormitories for the pupils; 7 

9. Two infirmaries; ! ý jet 

10. A wash-house; F 

11. Two cabinets of natural history; 

13. Granaries, cellars, wood-houses, &¢, 


3. REVENUES, 
The annual income of this establishment amounts to $6000, which is 
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derived from the state fund and the tuition $ the pupils both of the Nor- 


mal School, and the annexed pri 
Í 4. INVENTORY. | 
The establishment contains the following arti 

1. Things required in the economy "à the 
tables, forms, &c. ; sic aer à 

2. Sufficient and suitable farni consisting of chests of drawers, 
tables, forms, chairs and boxes, for the class of the Normal School, and 
the school for practice, and for the masters’ rooms, &c. _ There is also for 
the poorer pupils, acertain number of bedsteads with ain 
Nn “considerable bea fae the masters and рк as well ав а good 
Collection of maps and globes for the teaching oi geography 3 

4. A tolerably complete collection of philosophical instruments ; 

5. A collection of minerals, presented to the establishment by Council- 
lor Von Turek ; 

6. A collection.of stuffed birds, and other objects in natural history ; 

7. ‘The instruments most required in machen aded instruction ; 

8. Complete drawing apparatus ; 

9. A very considerable collection of music; 

10. A very good organ, a piano forte, seven harpsichords, and many 
wind and string instruments. Of 

Б. DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND MAINTENAN,E OP THE PUPILS. 


To support about eighty pupils, and to preserve cleanliness in the 
house, a steward has been appointed, whose duties are specified in a con- 
tract renewable every year. 

The food of the dis is good and wholesome, which is proved by the 
state of their health, Some parents think it needful to send their chil- 
dren eatables, or money to purchase them. They are wrong, for the 

hildren have no such want; on the contrary, so far from being advan- 

us, these presents only serve to take away their appetite at meals, 

and to make them dainty and gluttonous. The orphans, and those whose 

parents are too poor to send them any thing, are exactly those who are 
the strongest and healthiest. t 

The director is almost always present at meals, to be sure of the good- 
ness of the food, and to prevent any irregularity in the serving ш 

Sick pupils are sent to the infirmary, and are attended by the COENA 
or surgeon of the establishment. . 5 

` 6. MASTERS. 

There are six masters attached to this establishment in which they 
live, besides the director, who instructs in religion, in the principles of edu- 
cation, of training, of the ant of teaching; and of the methods of study, 

Т. NUMBER OP PUPILS, 5 

The number of pupils is fixed by the regulation at from seventy to 
eighty, and is now seventy-eight. of whom seventy-two live in the estab- 
lishments the other six have obtained a license to remain with their 
parents in order to lessen the expense of their maintenance: 

* This number is determined not only by the building, but also by the 

! wants of the province. Brandenburg contains about 1500 masterships of 
primary schools, intown and country. Supposing that out of a hundred 

places, two һесо! acant every year, there will be at least thirty mas- 

ters required for province; but these places for the most part pay 50 

badly, hat they аге compelled to be content with but moderately qualified 

masiers, who, perhaps, have not been edueated at a Normal School, and 

who sometimes follow some trade or handicraft, If, then, the Normal 

School contains seventy-eight pupils who form three classes, one of which 


house, kitchen utensils, 


y 
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uits annually, it will furnish each year twenty-six candidates, which 
pue meets the of the country. : b 


8. WHAT 1s REQUIRED. OP APPLICANTS FoR ADMISSION. 

Once a year, at Michaelmas, twenty-six pupils are admitted. Of these 
are required— 7 kf n 

1. [en ealth and freedom from all bodily infirmity. (Obstacles to 
admission would be, exceeding smallness of stature, short-sightedness, or 
a delicate chest ;) li 

2. The of seventeen complete ; 

3. The evangelical religion; — 

4. A moral and religious spirit, and a conduct hitherto blameless ; 

5. A good disposition and talents, among which are a good voice and a 
musical ear; 1 * y xj. 

6. To be prepared for the studies of the Normal School by: the culture 
of the heart and mind; to have received a good religious education 
(which shall include a knowledge of the Bible and biblical history ;) to be 
able to read ; to know the grammar of the German language, of compo- 
sition, arithmetic, the principles of singing, the piano forte and violin. 

A written request for admission must be sent to the director, by June at 
the latest, accompanied with— 

1. A certificate of birth and baptism ; 

2, A school certificate, and one of good conduct ; 

3. A police certificate, stating the condition of the young man or his 
father, or-else a written declaration from the father or guardian, stating 
the time within which he can and will pay the annual sum fixed by law; 
i, e. 48 thaler (6/. 16s.) 

The director enters the petitioners on a list, and in the month of June 
or July invites them, by letter, to present themselves at the examination 
which takes place in July or August. 

The examination is conducted partly in writing, and partly viva voce. 

As a means of ascertaining the acquirements of the candidates, and of 
judging of their memory, their style, and their moral dispositions, an an- 
ecdote or parable is related in a clear and detailed manner, summing up 
and repeating the principal points, after which they produce it in writing, 
with observations and reflections. 

The oral examination usually includes only religion, reading, grammar, 
logical exercises, and arithmetic. 

"hey are also examined. in singing, the piano forte and the violin. 

After the examination, the talents and merits of the respective candid- 
ates are conscientiously weighed and compared, in a conference of the 
masters. The choice being made, it is submitted to the sanction of the 
royal school board, with a detailed report of the result of the examination. 

At the end of some weeks the candidates are informed of the decision; 
their admission is announced, or the reasons which prevent it stated; with 
either advice to give up their project entirely, or suggestions relative to 
their farther preparation. f T 

The admitted candidate is bound to bring, besides his clothes and: 
books, among which must be the Bible and the;prayer-book used in the 
establishment, half a dozen shirts, six pair of stockings, a knife and fork; 
b generally, a bedstead with all requisite bedding. — (8 

e is also bound to sign, on his entrance, the following engagement to- 
the director, with the consent of his father or d ре? 


COPY OF THE ENGAGEMENT WITH THE DIREC 
"n й PUPIL ON HIS ENTR. 
«Т, the undersigned, №. of N. , by the s ‹ 
self, conformably with the ordinance of the royal er of public in- 
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‘14 Ten thaler for each half year iw in the Normal School, and for 


the instruction received in this peri me; lipsi 5 

‘2. The whole amount of p and exhibitions І may have re- 
ceived ; % 

* Potsdam, the Фе? 


Е 

Theapplicant rejected, but not advised to choose another course, is 
summoned to a fresh examination the following year. 

- The number of applicants having been for some time past very great, 
the author of this report thinks it his duty to warn parents, (especially 
schoolmasters,) whose children do not evince talent and have not a deci- 
ded taste for teaching, not to suffer them to lose the precious time which 
they might employ with müch more success in some other carcer. 

This respects chiefly the poor youths who can have no claim to the ex- 
hibitions, unless they give proofs of an extraordinary capacity, from which 
the state and society may енге areal advantage. » 

The Normal School is by no means designed for those who are unfit for 
any business, and think, if they can read and write, they are capable of 
NE schoolmasters, This notion is so deeply rooted, that you hear 
fathers declare with all the simplicity in the world—* My son is too deli- 
cate to learn a business,” or * I don't know what to make of my son, but I 
think of getting him into the Normal School.” We reply to such, that 
the pupils of the Normal School must, on the contrary, be sound both in 
body and mind, and able to brave the toils and troubles of a career as 
laborious as it is honorable. 

, Much neglect unfortunately still exists on a subject which is of the ` 
highest importance (ће methodical preparation of these young men for 
the calling it is desired they should embrace. 

A false direction is often given to their reliminary studies. A young 
man is believed to be well prepared for the Normal School, if he have 
passed the limits of elementary instruction, and if he have acquired a 
greater mass of knowledge than other pupils. It frequently happens, 
however, that candidates who come si i recommended from. school, 
pass the examination without credit, or ven rejected. 

The most immediate and the most i nportant aim of all instruction, is 
to train up and complete the Man; to em oble his heart and character; 
to awaken the energies of his soul, and to render him not only disposed. 
but able, to fulfil his duties. In this view alone can knowledge and 
talents profit a man; otherwise, instruction, working upon sterile memory 
and talents purely mechanical, can be of no high utility. In order that 
the teacher. and particularly the master of the primary school, may make 
his pupils virtuous and enlightened men, it is necessary he should be so 
himself Thus, that theseducation of a Normal School; essentially practi- 

cal, may completely succeed, the young candidate must possess nobleness 
and purity of character in the highest possible degr е love.of'the true 
and tlie beautiful, an active and Penetrating did, the utmost precision 
and clearness in narration and style. Ў 

Such above all things are the qualities we require of young men. If 
they haye reached this state of moral and intellectual advancement by 

the study of history, geography, mathematics, &c., and if they have ac- 
quired additional knowledge on these various branches, we can not but 
give them applause; but, we frankly repeat, we dispense with all these 
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issess that formal instruction of which we 
for them to obtain in the Normal 
ich they are deficient. 
ve some preliminary notions, seeing 
ol are often a continuation of foregone 
d tha unches d not be there сава іп геле 
were wholly unknown to the young men when they enter- 
: have already mentioned the branches they should be а раг 
ticul Кра in; but this subject being of the greatest interest, ve 
shall ОА is chapter wil e suggestions on the plan to be bl- 
R Ы * 


lowed. © >, р" 
1. Religion. To awaken and fifty the religious spirit and. the moral 


sentiments. For this ppr posd the histories and parables of the Bible are 
very useful. Frequent reading and accurate explanation of the Bibie are 
necessary. The pupils should be able to explain the articles of faith, and 
the most important duties, as laid down in the catechism. Many sen- 
tences, whole c and parables (rom the Holy Scriptures, hyians and 
verses, should be known by heart; they should be able to give answers 
on the’most interesting points of the history of the church and the Reform- 
ation. 

IL. As to general history, there is no need of its being circumstantial 
or profoundly ‘known; but the young men should be able to refer with 
exactness to those historical facts which may be profitably used to form 
the heart, to exercise and rectily the judgment, to infuse a taste for all 
that is grand and noble, true an beastie , 

Ш. Geometry (the study of forms) combined with pony drawing, 
the one ав a basis for instruction in writing and drawing, and as a pre- 
poen for the mathematics ; the other to exercise the hand, the eye and 
the vl 7 
IV. Writing. The copies by Henrich and Henning only ought to be 
used, which, after long practice, give and preserve a beautiful hand, even 


` when writing fast and much. 


V. Logical Exercises. These ought to tend to produce in young 
minds clearness and accuracy of ideas, justness of judgment, and, by con- 
sequence, precision and facility in oral and written explanations, 

I. Heading. When once the pupil can read fluently, he must be 
taught'to give emphasis to his reading, and to feel what he reads. He 
should be habituated to fece oa even gradually to analyze the phrases 
and periods he has just read, to change the order, and express the same 
idea in different words —to put, for example, poetry into prose, &c. Thus 
these exercises serve at ав time to teach him to think, and tospeak. 
We advise also that he be made to declaim pieces he has learnt by heart. 

VIIL German language and composition. Language should be re- 
garded and treated on the one hand as a means of formal instruction,— 
as practical logie; and on the other as an indispensable object of material 
instruction. , 

VIII. Arithmetic, "This does not include either methods of abstruse 
calculation or practical arithmetic. Nothing more is req of the pupil 
than to use figures without difficulty, and to calculate сай. © 

Ix. Singing, piano Sorte, violi "The formati 
Skill and firmness in producing sounds. Exe) 
ing. Psalmody. f 
` For the piano forte and violin, as much 
and a good fingering for the former instrui 

If these suggestions have the effect of 
to train well even a few young candidates, 
object. 
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The enumeration of a great numb: 
may be derived, at least fac 


9, OUTWARD CONDITION OF THE PU 
NECTION WITH T 
Ifthe young men have no relati 
od conduct and application, thi 
i in the Normal School, and 
diector the sum of twelve thaler 


Xach pupil costs the estab aler a ү 1 n paying, 
theiefore, the yearly sum of forty-e| l ired by law, he defrays 
only half his expenses. A bursar is enti ging, firing, board, 


ear. \ He has then only to buy his cl 
ooks, paper, pens, ink, and whatever is wanted for music and drawing. 
With respect to lodging, they are distributed into five large rooms, with 
stoves, appropriated to the pupils; and they live and work, to the number 
of eight, twelve, or sixteen, in one of these rooms, which is furnished with 
tables, chairs, drawers, book-cases, bureaus, and piano fortes. "Their 
beds and chests are put in two dormitories. Each sitting-room, each 
bed-room, has its ipsias chosen from among the pupils who is respon- 
sible for itsorder. It is the duty of one of the pupils belonging to the 
chamber to arrange and dust the furniture every day. Neglect in the 
fulfilment of his осе is punished by the continuance of it. А 
So long ав the pupils remain at the Normal School, and behave with 
propriety, they are exempt from military service, 
ll the pupils are bound to pursue the course of the Normal School for 
three years; their acquirements and instruction would be incomplete if 
they did not conform to this regulation, Ё 


EN. ul 
10. EDUCATION ОР THE PUPILS BY MEANS ОР DISCIPLINE AN. IN- 
STRUCTION, a 
In the education of the masters of primary schools the wants of the 


people must be consulted. 

A religious and moral education is the first want of a people. Without 
this, UM other education is not only without real utility, but in some 
respects dangerous. If, on the contrary, religious education has) taken 
firm root, intellectual education will have complete success, and ought on 
no account to be withheld from the people; since God has endowed them 
with all the faculties for acquiring it, the cultivation of all the 
powers of man, secures to him the means of reaching perfection, and, 
through that, Papen happiness. ^ 

To sustain and confirm the religious and moral. spirit of our pupils, we 
adopt various means. We take particular care айе to church 
every Sunday: they are not compelled to attend exclusively the parish 
church of the Normal School ; but on the Monday they are required to 
name the church they went to, and to give an account of the sermon. 
Every Sunda: six o'clock in the morning, one of the oldest pupils 
reads, in turn, @ Sermon, in the s. d all the pupils and one master. 
At the beginning and end they sing a verse ofa psalm, accompanied on 
the organ. A ten or fifteen minutes long, is offered up 
every morning and" wid one of the masters. They begin with sing- 
ing one or two verses ; Й lows a religious address, or the reading of 
a chapter from the Bible, ; conclusion, another verse, 

To obi amoral i er the pupils, we consider their individual 
Position, r wants, "conduct. Much aid in this respect is de- 
rived from the weekly conferences of the masters, and particularly trom 
the quarterly report ( Censur) of the pupils, or judgment on the applica- 


candies, and instruction, A half bursar pays nty-four thalera . 
es, to. Tor na washing, hia 
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ME s ina particular book, 
ms the basis of the certificates 
g the establishment; as well as of 


are, warnings, exhortations, repri- 
conference of the masters; lastly, 
s do not suffice, recourse is had to 
ia or exhibitions, and in the last 
or, as much as possible, to prevent 
‘a friendly intercourse with the pupils, 
ous, by striving to arouse a noble emula- 
tion, and to stir t gaining esteem and respect 
by irreproachable conduct. " 
It is on the interest given to the lessons that es cially depends the 
gena of study out of class. Certain hours of the day are consecra- 
to private study, and each master by turns takes upon himself to see 


that quiet is maintained in the rooms, and that all are properly occupied. 

"At the end of each month, the last lesson, whatever the branch of in- 
struction, is a recapitulation, in the form of an examination, on the sub- 
jects treated of in the course of the month. 
‘As to the branches of knowledge taugh' 
following is the fundamental plan: 

In the first year formal instruction predominates : in the second, mate- 
rial instruction ; n the third, practical instruction.* The upils having 
then about ten lessons a week to give in the annexed school, (lessons for 
which they must be well prepare ) follow fewer courses in the school. 
Our principal aim, in each kind of instruction, is to induce the youn; 
1 think and judge for themselves. We are opposed to all mechani- 
study and servile transcripts. The masters of our primary schools 
ossess intelligence themselves, in order to be able to awaken it in 

ils; otherwise, the state would doubtless prefer the less expen- 
sive schools of Bell and Lancaster. 
We always begin with the elements, because we are compelled to ad- 
mit, at least at present, pupils whose studies have been neglected ; and 
ke Ma wish to organize the instruction in every branch, so as to 
afford t чари ils a model and guide in the lessons which they will one 
day be upon to give, 

ith respect to material instr 

than the extent, of the acq! ents. 


t, and the course of study, the 


n, we regard much more the solidity, 
2 This not only accords with the in- 
tentions of the higher authorities, but reason itself declares that solidity of 
Appellee alone can enable a master, to teach with efficacy, and carry 
forward his own studies with succi Thus, young men of delicate 
health are com és exem from certain branches of study, such as 
the mathemati rough and natural philosophy. 

Gardening is taught in a piece of ground before the Nauen gate; and 
swimming, in the swimming-school established before ‘the Berlin gate, 
‘during the proper season, from seven to nine in the ning. 

etica instruction we consider онен a 

All the studies and all the knowledge о! 
and the Normal School would not fulfil the 
young teachers were to quit the establis 
methodically applied what the 
experience what they have to do, 


* Formal instruction consists of studies cs ае on the р 
good methods in every branch, and the feelit primary teacher. 

faterial instruction, or more positive instruction, 

through the special studies of every solid kind, much o 


teach. Practical instruction, or instruction in the art of teaching, occi 
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‘To obtain this result, it is not sufficient 
see the course gone through ui 
themselves occasionally give les 
have taught the children in the anne 
direction of the masters of the Norms 
themselves with the plan of instruct 
teaching each for a certain time 
habit of treating it with method. 


11. ANNE 


The annexed school:was founded ; 
from 160 to 170 Вов, ‘Lhe higher а 
funds for the establishment of this school, ha: 
by the benevolent desire of s 
this town the means of insi 
charge of their education. 

The town authorities agreed, 


* 
one thaler and five. silber-groseh year for each child. On 
this condition we supply 


with the books, slates, 
«е, which they want. | 3 d 


The annexed. school is a primary school, which is divided into four 
classes, but reckons only three degrees: the second and third classes are 
separated from each other only for the good of the pupils, and for the 
purpose of affording more practice to the young master&. — ' K 

‘The first class, with the two above it, forms a good and complete el 
mentary school ; while the highest tole а class of a burgher вс 
where the most advanced pupils of the Normal School, who will prob 
be one day employed in thé town schools, give instruction to the el 
‘boys of the annexed school. 

The most. advanced class of the students of the Normal Schoo 
employed in the school for practice, is divided into five cwtus, 
each composed of five or six pupils. Each division teaches two 
only during two months and à half, and then passes on to twoother sub- 
jects ; s0 that each has practical exercise in all the matters taught, in. 


succession, 
1 for practice attend to the 


| establishment 


лі 


As far as possible, all the classes of t 


same subject at the same hour. Them of the Normal School, who 
has prepared the young masters bi resent during the lesson. 
He listens, observes, and guides A s, and afterward 


communicates bservations a 
the lesson was given. Each class. 
struction, in which what has be 1 
faras possible, the young: h 
that of his predecessor. By thi 
special direction of the whole p 
Normal School, tbe connection and 
secured. 4 F 

It is requisite 
branches in the loy 
school, however lea; 
part of his callin, 


> manner in which 


12. DEPARTURE 


havin pursued the course for 
their stay would be an obstacle to the 
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as decreed by the o ) minister of public instruction and ec- 
clesiastical vhich we give an abstract: 
mal Schools in the kingdom shall 


ducted by all the masters of the 
t in the house, in the presence 
commissioners delegated by the 


وات 
all give a probationary lesson, to‏ 

he art of teaching. 
nd exact accounts of the pupils 
the masters, a certificate shall 
the director, the masters and the 


5. This certificate cify the knowledge and talents of the pupil ; 
it shall state whether he possesses the art of teaching, and whether his 
moral character renders him fit for the office of primary schoolmaster. It 
shall include, besides, a general opinion of his character and attainments, 
expressed by one of the terms, ‘excellent,’ * good,’ ‘passable,’ and answer- 
ing to the numbers 1, 2, 3. 

. This certificate only gives the püpil a provisional power of receiv- 
ing an appointment for three years. After that time he must undergo a 
new examination at the Normal School. But any pupil who, on leaving 
the establishment,obtained number 1, and has, in the course of the three 
first years, been teacher in a public school, shall not have to pass another 
examination. No others can take a situation, except provisionally, 
These new examinations shall not take place at the same time as 
if the upils who are leaving; but, like tliose. always in the pres- 
d under the direction of the commissioners of the school Бо; 

the first examinations the principal object is, to ascertain if the 

: well understood the lessons of the Normal School, and learn- 

them ; in the last, the only object of inquiry is the practical 
е candidate. 

9, The result of this new examination shall likewise be expressed in 
а certificate, appended to the first, and care shall be taken to specify 
therein the fitness of the candidate for the profession of schoolmaster.” 

For which reason, the pupils on departure receive a certificate, the 
first page of which describes thei character and morality, and the 
two following contain an e the result of the examination 
vn all branches of study. ; 

"Those who have not ned appointments in the interval between the 
two examinations, shall, present this certificate to the superintendents and 
school-inspeetors of the places where they live, and, on leaving that place, 
shall demand a certificate of uct, which they shall produce at the 
time of the second mination. Those who have been in situations 
during the three first years, sh; псе certificates from their immedi- 
ate superiors, | Ё D ab ۱ 

All the pupils ean not be appointed immedi ir leaving the 
school: but a great number of them aré prop р 
eant places, and are ota by the roy: 


publishing the foregoing account, remar 


“Tean answer for the perfect fideli 
School of Potsdam. x А фай 
I saw this scheme in action. The spirit which 


dictated the arrange- 


1 
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ment and distribution of the tuition is excellent, and е 
the details. Тһе Normal course, which occupies three 
ed, for the first year, of studies calculated to! 
cate on the pupils good methods in 
is the true vocation of a primary 
formal instruction, in opposition to 
tion of the second year, 1n which the p 
a very solid kind, and. learn considera! 
called upon to teach. ‘The third year ise 
to learning the art of! teaching n 
credit to myself for having followed 
the great central Normal School 
the royal and communal colleges. — . 
comprises the sum of the two preceding, is a 
garded as masters, In this view there i i UM annexed to 
the Normal School, in which the students in third year give lessons, 
under the superintendence of the masters of Normal School. The 
children who attend this primam school pay, or ra town pays for 
them, only four thaler (128,) a year; there are T hey are divided, 
according to their progress, into four classes, which are taught by the 
twenty or five and twenty students, or apprentice masters, in their third 
year, with all the ardor of youth and of a new vocation, I was present 
at several of these lessons, which were extremely well given. A master 
of the Normal School frequently attends one of the classes, and, when 
the lesson is finished, makes observations to the young masters, and gives 
them practical lessons, by which they can immediately profit. , 

As appears from the prospectus, the musical instruction is carri a 
very high point. There are few students who have not a violi 
ma them leave the school very good orgauists and piano fo 
ers, Singing is particularly cultivated. The course of inst 
braces not only a little botany, mineralogy, physical science, 
tory, and zoology, but exercises in муо ology and logic, whiel 
give the young men the philosophy of that portion of popular l 
intrusted to their саге. 1 was present at several lessons; among others, 
one on history and chronology, in which, out of courtesy to me, the pupils 
were pud on the history of France, particularly during the reigns 
of Charles IX., and Henry IIL; and Нету У. —а period of which Prot- 

^ estantism is so important a fea! hi men answered extremely 
well, and seemed perfectly fi ies and leading facts. I 
say nothing of the gymnast ja is the classic land of 
those exercises, 

What struck me the most the courses, called in Germany courses 
of Methodik and Didaktik, those designated by the name of Pa- 
dagogik: the two former intended to teach the art of tuition, the latter 
the more difficult art of m ucatiom. These courses are more partic- 
ularly calculated for the acting masters, who come back to perfect them- 
selves at the Normal School; fo h reason they are not entered in 
the table, or pros only the regular studies of the 

s given by the director, who also 


ы These 
generally gives thi 5 which here comes in its pro 
place,—that is, first. 7 ani 
I ought to.add that a ‘students of the school at Potsdam had a 
cheerful happy air, and ‘that their manners -were M good. 4 If they 
lost it. 


sticity to the school, they had entirel uitted 

nt highly satisfied With the students, fu of esteem for the 
director, and of respect for a country in which the education of the people 
has reached such a pitch of prosperity.” : 


may be regarded as a type of the establish- 
ic faith, as that at Potsdam is of the Prot- 
ing account is abridged from an annual Re- 
itzer, a Catholic clergyman. 


mtiful plain on the left bank of the 
Rh a m Bonn, and a short league from 
the river, Tt is ds and picturesque villages. Di- 
rectly before it majestically rises the ancient Colonia, with its numerous 
| towers and steeples, and its colossal cathedral. It bounds the view on that 
! side: on the right, the Siebengebirge* traces its gigantic outlines on the 
blue distance, and on that side presents to the eye a picture of Ji and 
repose. From some neighboring hights the lover of natural benuty looks 
down with admiration on the Nene which lie outspread before him, and the 
luster of the majestic Rhine, which, in its ample windings, rolls pence- 
fully along, as if it delighted to linger in these stalling regions, while two 
1 chains of hills seem to hold this magnificent plain in their embrace. 
of these chains stretches along the left of the Rhine, e Eifel 
Mountains, and is for that reason called the «i a oa о! duc- | 

he summit is clothed with 


ttle 

Bruhl consists of only 278 houses, among 

nd contains only from fourteen to 

fifteen hundred in! d to be the residence of the Elect- 
ors, its inhabitants e wulture, and by a small trade. 
There are only two the palace, which is abandoned, 
and the monastery. is occupied by the establishment 
under my саге, 4 


“The monastery W: É sery of the order of Franciscan 
| monks for the whole provin jn. After the suppression of the order 
1 on the left bank of the Rhi 807, Napoleon gave the monastery and ` 
\ its dependencies to the to ruh], 1812, granted them to 


у Messrs. Schug and Sel thi 1 ondary and 
commercial school, wl t 
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on the one side into the convent, on the other into the church, which is 
handsome, light, and lofty. The, high altar, of 
organ, are much admired.” On the 

buildings a handsome and palace-li 

the cloisters are wide, with lofty v. 

They run. quite round the building, as do tl 
first and second stories. On the ground floor 
for study, and a large and very light dining- 
public meetings, for study and for pra: 

and two rooms for the steward, with 

basement story, where the porter has also 


rtance 


«UR 

on the first floor; 
the inspeetor, the left wing 4 ће steward has 
the rest of that side; the right wi en si inhabited by 
an ancient father and brother of cisean order,—regarded as the last 
remnant of a once flourishing body, now extinet—and. by the master of the 
school for practiée. ‘There are no rooms to the north, only corridors adjoin- 
ing the church, j 

“The assistant masters inhabit the u 

pital rooms to the south, 
east and west of the mı 


orati 
mitories 


cable as the inside is convenient; 

te. mand has по communicatio 

with any other building except thi d h it is connected by a 
covered way, and by the old огап, 1 nificent view over ade- 
lightful country, a i 5 lious court, and two flow- 


er-gardens, i d g 
“The building is of stone, and ¢ onsequently very substantial ; its aspect 
is indeed a little hoary now, but a new c f plaster would. soon give it a 
cheerful appearance, The roof is in go ition, and if once the build- 
ing underwent a thorough repair, the might be kept up ata very 
small expense. During » great т irs have [р done. 
; р » 


* 


this moment there are 
"train schoolmasters for 
tz, Koln, Aachen, and 


y the schoolmasters, and 
er entered or immediately admitted; 
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from, without 


do, an 
ео 


thi pulonte 
even expediei 
mary norm: 
incitement to bre 


КЫК ape 
o'a particular 

ust form a 
ver, must be 


upils be 
sphere of 


— ec 
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ighest order never ean nor ought to become the 
usie ought not to be cultivated as а mere grati- 
help to ennoble and. refine the heart, and to 


action? Musie of the 
! prope h 1 


Je Mb Ba 
ww they sing, as what they sing. In pri- 
“not, ўа тоге than reading, to be the 
and treated. as a means toward a 
‘culture, Tt is therefore with rea- 


игү iools! 
а of popular sacred music 


ossesses n great store of p: 
are appropriatesto the sermon. „This 
estant normal schools, In the Catholic wi 


make expeditions into the country, when I think their health will be bene- 

fited by it; making it an pie condition that they shall take no pie: , 
“It is good to correct faults; better still to prevent them. Abfindance 

of arguments have adduced in'sn po of the principle that we must 

let children have their will, ino} ‘that their will may become m 

ous, and wait till the time when th m expands to give it а loft; 

tion, -But this is letting the tares « op the wheat before we atten 

root them"onf. Experience proye p 

orously and-thrives better wh 

cipline ought, 


tested; nevel 


willing ; and there are 
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sure; remonstrances and encouragements, hope and fear, are not, nece 
helps; and for that reason, such helps are used for great and. small, їп pri- 
vate houses aswell as in schools, im church апа will 
never fail, if wisely used, to have a salut: 
straint and discipline are as far 
ехрейёпее demands rigorous order 
set. When order has once been th 
each has Tearned to bend to the” 
verity may be relaxed, and give plz 
as 1 сап recollect, I have observed that the: 
houses where this principle is observed. To let 
wayward in their infancy through weak tend 
to reprove and chastisé them with harshness: ш " 
cannot be other than ; system. For these ns we always begin 
by reading the rul A plinary laws of the house, so that the pupils 
may distinetly know e to do; we then tak e that these 
laws are strictly enforced. ` 'The masters, on their side, are’ 
the most punctual obedience to all their duties. ` We afterward read por- 
tions of the rules, iU s v m and to: demand for any 
articular part; thus the line.is strengthened and facilitated. The 
jghest punishment, is expulsion; and last year we were ob | t0 resort 
to this twice. In all eases we try to proportion the punisi the fault, 
is to conduce to the amendment of the culprit and th good of all. + For 
x of the rons lies in bed from indolence, he is deprived of his 
f meat at dinner, and for four days, a week, or a for yas it 
з obliged to. declare his presence when we meet in the i 
‘ut home on holidays, ringing m bell, fetching wa 
orporal punishments for faults of indolence and in 
iults of impatience or carelessness, of insincerity or nj 
ess or any sort-of incivility, offenses against déceney or good 
re punished by notes in фе, inspection-book, which the eulprits 
ate obliged to sign. As to the conduct of the students when 
hose; the authorities and inhabitants of the whole neighborhood 
ly bear witness that ihe presence of these young’ men is in no 


. T gave the 
er hel had m 
сс i of one of the religious lessons. 
"The steward w irrepr his fault was, indeed, evident enough: 
on the other hi 4 Lage invidious, inexact, andin- 
reading; others liad signed: be- 
ist; others again had shown 
апі had reproached 
early and cireumstantiall, 


promised never to act 
Bí e di 49 


discipline, instru o трна ed and em- 
ployed as во many means, general ا‎ ٠ ج‎ ar, for cultivating the moral- 
ity of the pupils; апа the undersigned, during the short time-he bas had the 
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pens 
, 5. INSTRUCTION. + 


voy 3f vi ЖЫ j $ 

J iness of the primary normal school is to fo: 1 
It musi 'efore furnish its pupils with the sum of knowledge which the 
state has declared indispensably necessary to. the intellectual wants of the 
lower classes of the people, of whom they are to be the teacher: 
afterward fit them to fulfill their important vocation with zeal 


poe nd earnestness, — 
any. g d from 


rei 
can 


i» 
eak better, йк 
religion ав а di 
on of the ; ae: 
and: he alone is truly rel ү , 
every means it. In. i 
gious, because it AE to God, and teaches 
must confess, that-in. rel 
particular metho: 
own mind,a 
* ity and cal n 
aclear exposition obliges - 
animation. |... 
As for 1i 
the history € 


of the Jewish chur 
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red lessons. It signifies little whether a village schoolmaster knows the 
history of India, China, or Greeee; but he oughi know something of the 
history, of the’ church, because it is, in many nearly connected with 
that of religion: Е must confess that, in the m ime allowed us, 1 


Cannot make universal history very interesti table to the pupils; 
but it is otherwise with ecclesiastical histo: ind vul 

I introduce the theory of education and tuition } ital psychol- 
ogy. This course of pio is of infinite "the science of edu- 
cation, and of tuition, as likewise in teachi ion; but I re- 


gard the school for practice, and the met there pursued, as the best 
course of pedagogies! instruction, I have come to the conviction that, 
generally speaking, it is necessary to recomm ie pupils of the por- 
mal schools, and to all young schoolmasters, a firm ai pm plan, leav- 
ing it to them to modify it as time and. experience dictate. It is with them 
as with a traveler going to a place lie has never been at before: it is. 

to show him the high road, that he may not lose himself 


language and arithmetic, are taught according to 
Geometry * Second class.—In the first half year they get through whatire- 
lates to rectilinear figures and the circle; in the second, the theory of the 
transmutation of figures is added; and after that, the most important prin- 
xe ry and the measurement of solids, The books of instruc- 
tion are those of О А acer a 
Drawing : First class.—ln the fi 
the knowledge of the most importa 


jects, not too compl ording to 

half year tl 1 

year the ай $ Ce 

as houses, chur ‘eopy good 
' drawings of lan 2 3 iliarize hora with 

the style of the | n isthat of F/Schmid.. ® 

, Readings Pi by the n of some simple — 
‘sitio Wo arem to sylla- 
» bles, and has been adopted with 


; the pupil ey may themselves use'it with the younger children, and 
familiar acquaintance p it according to the 


* М. Wagner. + Another master takes thi etic for the first class or first vear. 


€ 


$ 


A e —— 
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views of the іпзресіог, Second class,—In the first class the principal object 
is reading. with ease; in the second, reading with лечо, The chief 
meuns.of instruction consist in the master’s reading aloud frequently, ber 
cause it is considered that t is plan is more unfailing and more easy than 
any г Since, however great the application on the part, of both master 
ie art of reading is at all times „difficult to acquire, this branch 

lucis а whole year. 2. pm & 
First olass.—In. the first. half year they begin. with easy exer- 
and mel the next step is to easy pieces for four voices. 
half year is devoted to more difficult exercises of the same kind; 
the end of the year, the pupils have acquired a tolerable facility 


half year the atten- 
of bodies; to those 


ements, water, air 
ci inds, the equilibrium of fluids, and aqueous meteors. , In the second 
ear comes the theory of light, electricity, the lever, the inclined plane, 
luminous meteors, optics; &e. The principal object is to render the pupils 
attentive to the most striking phenomena of nature, and to accustom them to 
reflect upon her laws and secrets. ‘The method adopted here is that of the 
inspeators Hock wile 3$ (+з 1 : nii eiae 

uring half of last year my* lessons embraced the following points :— 
Mental Arithmetic, The knowledge of numbers with reference to their 

value and. form; 2, addition; 3, subtraction; 4, subtraction and. additi, 


- combined dtiplieation ; 6, mifltiplication combined with the p 


rule; 7f division; 8, varied combinations of the four fundamental 
Each rule was accompanied by its application, and by examples dra 
common life. My SEDAN aim was to exercise the pupils in apply 
rules to ice. I have endeavored also to draw their attention 
ory, and especially to the mode of using different rules in the solu: 
same problem; with this view, I have always alternated the oral 
exercises. os ч 
Arithmetic on the. Slate—Calculation on the slate is based л 
arithmetic, insomuch that the latter may be considered as a prep 
the former. When the four first exercises in mental, arithme: 
through, the pupils begin to use the slate. I have labored not o. 
them. practical dexterity, but also solid knowledge, and with this aim 
accustomed them to try various ways of working the questions. — 
“Elements of Geometry.—l have followed the work of Harnisch, and his 
theory of space drawn trom the theory of erystals, and employed by him as 
a basis to the mathematics. 4, xo : edic) | 
Матта, Hférony: Botany.—The principal patis of a plant are first 
pointed out and named; then each of these parts are examined separately: 
—1, the root, its form and direction; 2, the stem, its internal construction, 
their place upon tlie stalk; 4, the 
- situation, their mod с 


shown to the pupils, either in the 
I have traced on the slate. -L inte 

п after Easter, and be 

ed the same 
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hardness, alteration of color, effervescence i in acids: all these properties have 
been observed by the pupils in the minerals of our collection. “То this sue- 
ceeded tlie classification of minerals, from which the pupils à dave earned the 
names and uses of the most important. - 

Singing.—Having devoted last year, with my sing s, to time, ne 
and: acousties; I have, during the. past six mo ge the th ree 
branches of the art of singing which) I had 
haye practiced them chiefly on sacred ү 

' pel’s,a chorus from Handel’s Messiah, a m 
of Schiedermeyer, a chorus DER e Croat wwo: 
er, фе. %, 

“Тотон. Base; *—The lessons L have given 
cording to Hering's praetieg] introducti RE 
ing course has been адор 1, 
peris thirds, a. et comp ^i ne Mn te o к 

e fua сае, 
, a. in ai free 


; 2 the sei fr 


ing to the rivers; 5, the towns. 
y in its political! divisions, paying attention to the ad 
3 the sont All the AI on this subject v 
п maps. time permit (tho only one yen 
ү гаи аи to this фаш), Bu i), Eu rope Pi cr ы 
ew 


In the writing I have followed exactly tho'system of Hi 
„the easiest and sim simplest letters of the Tunning alphabet be 
I the pupil ean make- rics with uer 
as they have practiced; 3, at the , opening of 
after Easter, will come the capital letters, in the same way; 4, 
andwriting.t In practicing sin, letters; Ihave especially pointed 
out how one was formed out of another, and the letter they were praeticing 
as making part of that which followed. Afterward copies, written, not en- 
grayed, are placed before the beeause these last, according #0 the 
opinion of good penmen, disco: кде pupils, ^ i 
Orthography.—1, The object and utility of orthography 49, general rüles 
of German orthography; 3, the use of capital letters ; 4, thi regular use of 
isolated letters; 5, the division, compo tion, and abbreviation 6f words. 
These rules are йу е. pu the dietatio 1 
with the assistance of the masters, е in e: 
months. Instrumental musie, on the vio 
by Mr. Р 7 and Мг. Баев py 
". 


Ne: E SCHOOL FOR PRACTICE, D yw s 
This difficult, i wen doseription: UE just idea of ; a School, or 
of any e dar Re ‘for instruction. Nevertheless; I will endeavor to 
give a bri h of this institution, and ofthe manner’ in which thé pupils 
are there ¢ i The regulations fix from one t0 three in the afternoon 
for the s of practice. es children of the school for practice are di- 
® г три 5 


* Mr. Rndisch. 
+ і. е. The Italian handwriting, as distinguished current German hand.— TRANSL, 
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vided into eight classes, and one of the pupils from the normal “school pre- 
8 over each of these divisions alternately, so. that twenty-four are occu- 
vied from one to two, and twenty-four from two to three; and while the 
rst twenty-four are teaching, the others listen, that they may be ready at 
oment.to take it up and continue the lesson, This can be done only 
a fixed and complete mode of instruction is laid down. ү 
anches taught by the pupils are’ grammar, reading, composition, 
drawing, arithmetic, mental exercises, singing, religion. Language 
after Krause, and partly on the plan of the inspector, Mr. 
is closely connected with writing, according to the 
of spector. The pupils of the higher classes have subjects of 
r compositions giyen them; at the,same time; they are made-to learn 
short letters, narrations and. descriptions, because this is deemed 
меод of familiwizing children with the language, and enabling 
(ues themselves with ease in writing. When they have learned 
heart, they endeavor to write it without a fault, and with the 
unetuation ;; the comparison with the original and. the correction are 
eft to themselves, that the thing may be more deeply impressed upon their 
mind. Arithmetic із taught’ on the eye of Schumacher and Jos. Schmid. 
In the lower classes great care is taken that the numbers are always correct, 
in order to avoid the inefficient and too artificial mental arithmetic of Pesta- 
lozzi, and to make arithmetic itself an exercise of language. ^ Singing is 
tauglit by the two forwardest pupils of the school, who: give two lessons in 
the morning, and drawing by the two most skillful draughts 
cises in language and mental activity, use is occasionally ‹ 
pes the Mind} and: Pestalozzi's Mother's. Book, | 
ils give, but one lesson a week; under the grau и ey i 
ided 


е special superintendence of this school is со 
igner, who, besides a daily visit during the lesgons, 


slight examination every week, to keep up a persev ing 
Eoi he 


young men, and to know exactly wha progress. is made. 

of the parents at the papile mode of teaching is proved. by the 
teridance at the school. Iam well satisfied with the practical al 
erto shown by the pupils, Divi Yeu 


' { 


7 MASTERS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT, 2 
“Two masters, besides the director, were last year annexed to the estab- 
lishment—the inspector, Mr. Wagner, and Mr, Richter. The assistant:mas- 
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SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS* 
AT WEISSENFELS, 
IN PRUSSIA. 


Тив seminary, for ће education of teachers for the elementary schools, 
is one of four belonging to the province of Saxony,} and was last organized 
їп 1822, It combines within its premises, or in the neighborhood, so аз to 


be subject to the control of the same director, the following establishments: ° 


1. The normal school, or seminary for teachers, a government institution, 
2.) A preparatory school, subsidiary: to the former, and established- b the 
ente! е of its teachers. 3. A seminary school, or burgher school, of four 
hui pils, already described. 4. An elementary school for poor chil- 
dren, of two е puns. 5. A school for the deaf and dumb, of twenty- 
five pupils, established. in 1828, and supported by the government. The last 
three mentioned schools afford practice to the students of the seminary. 
The government of these establishments is confided to a director,] who is 
responsible immediately to the provincial school-board in Magdeburg. Пе 
has the personal charge of the seminary in which he gives instruction, and of 
which he superintends the domestic economy, discipline, X He is, 


assisted in the вешіпагу фу three teachers, who meet him 


history, the Lutheran Catechism, reading, writing, German ыш, езре- 


written), geography and history, and natural history and UM of 


d VIM К 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, ‘and Welssenfels, ^ ў 
v. Dr. Harnisch, to whi indebi £ a 
MŠ, поа аети sche i SEE. e 
§ The dire з issued "by the provincial authorities are, thafthey shall b ong chest 


state whether they have had the meask 


and-sound lings, not to be too. (cient RE deaf nor infirm. The piysicinn's ce 
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preparation of pupils, its courses, discipline, and mode of life ha 

ferent tendeney ‘rom that required by the future. ечи of 

sehool. 


The admission of new pupils takes place with 1 
of the teachers and Pupils. The director gives a charge, 
them acquainted with the rules of the school, chiefly those relating to moral 
conduct, to obedience to the authorities, punetualit regular attendance at 
study, school, church; and, in general, on the appoi exercises, due exer- 
tion; neatness in. their a k чага exactness i in 
tradesmen with whom the deal. "Phi j 
three years after leaving t| wa cheat, in whatever тау, A tasignied 
them x the ene of Мери, or to quy the cost of their education and 
maintenance. their stay at the seminary, they are exempted from 
military service, erepti. for sit week fact, this service Ùsually takes 
place at leaving» the school, an d before entering upon their new career, The 
number of pupils, on the average, is pa 
The courses of instruction are, morals and religion, German, arithmetic 
and geometry, | сИ igo teen, hm ory amd prac- 
tice of music, drawin, nied Cosmiolo ive term 
for geogra; Ау, an outline of history. "a biograp! à “the nts of natural 
history and natural philosophy, all that relates’ to the world (earth) and its 
inhabitants. Pedagogy includes both:the science and art of teaching. The 
courses ut enumerated are divided among the masters, according to the 
ibility of each in the particular branches; the whole instruction 
the four teachers, -The directory as is cust "E in these 
a the religious instruetion, and the seienee and of кер 
province, and adds lectures on the:theory M f а, 
ture), and of health, 
of t e course of ur has been redue 


eS a dif- 
common 


De first year is d 
ond, praetice in teaching is mined with 
Minn ad there is likewise a course of two ун 
pils are divided into two classes. "This establishment. is in y buil ding 
near the seminary, which can accommodate forty pupils, and is under the # 
special charge of one of the teachers.* — 1 
The outline of the studies in the two schools is as follows: Ч 


% A 1.101008 INSTRUCTION. eui ? 
| PREPARATORY SCHOOL. | 


II Clas: Ин менде, ich the 
chitin mue пете 2 n 
eekly. 
wT Claas: Reading the Bible, es 
Catechism. Christian doctrine Ў 
Tn the lectures on ‘Christian 
school attend tdbether, the. 
mitted to memory, explains 
who take notes of the lecture, } 


able to narrate with proj 
ütted to memory. y Seen 


0 Ridininacher’s Bible 
pod екшш Seven hours. 


ion of Scripture io.be: com- 
and interro tes the pupils, 


II Class. Reading the Bible, particularly 
ical exercises, adapted to children. x Two ru 


* The payments made by. the pulsis, per annum, 
ised hdd irctuded, thirteen dollars And fifty cents 
time of sickness, one dollar and seventy-five cents; 
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„Continuation of the second class coiso. Two hours. 
1 oe I Class. Christian doctrine, from Luther's Catechism, Three hours. 
History of the different dispensations, Two hours. A course of two yoars. 
The course bf church history is taught, also, by the'mixed method of lec- 
ture am interrogation, to both classes united. i 
РЕТ GERMAN. LANGUAGE. 
| PREPARATORY SCHOOL, $ 


s { 
Descriptions and essays 
as an exercise in cal- 

1, У 1 
explanations. Composition, _ 
class, Nine hours. | ~ А 
y J "NORMALSCHOQL. | аа 4 { 
Reading, with explanations. Writing, as an exercise of calligraphy and 
le. A composition once every month. Essays from 

CUR rammar revised. "Eight hours. 
ug) 


Grammar revised. Writ- 


| MATHEMATICS 


iy "PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Eu 
11 Class. uding the Rule of Three. ‘Three hours. | | 
I Class. і ed and extended... Use of compass: and ruler, 
* hours. ior tot АЕ г. И PUN „5. 
+ =, NORMAL SCHOOL, Nn E 


commenced? Four hours. : 
ies. Geometry, continued. 


е 
desi 
| {епдей in this department, much skill was displayed by the 
| p a very considerable degree of intelligenee by the pupils. Considering if as 
the means of developing the reasoning powers, this method is very far supe 


rior to that in which the propositions are learned from books. 'To exem- 
* plify the method of Dr. Harnisch, I may state the following case of a recita- 
tion in geometry by the second class, ‘The equality of two triangles, when 
the two sides and the angle contained between them in one are equal re-, 
spectively to the two sides and the contained angle in the other, had been 
shown by the teacher, and the demonstration repeated by the pupils, who 
were rete closely upon it. An application of the theoreni was at 
to determining fl pn twéen two points, one of which 
. "Two of the class found the solution immediately, 1 

take part in the sub: discussion of the proble 

(WELTKUNDE). 


habitants. Опе hour VERS DE е year. | 
kunde): 7 Two hours Wo foe swe IET ey 


sw 
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те Schools, five 
г of that 


hour. "a Ж 
united. Belit Gf dni 


part in the schools. -pupil e, school, the; burgher school, 
and the deaf and. di school, at They go р б, listen- 
ers, next. take j instructie tion of. the assistant teach- 
era, and lastly in 4 Tn еу may have models of 
teaching, not, only in - the teachers of the semina 
themselves, the e 7 
Thus the direct 
second teacher 

the burgher schoo 
highest girls’ class, arte time lass 
except the lowest, is time, and у B eac 


dion. Methodies, or the art о 
third division is sometimes added, called d 
(Schwarz Erzichung und Unterrichts lebre). 
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at intervals. The upper clits attend also the girls’ class, the 
ümb school, and the free school, remaining oné-eighth of their 
Bach member of the lower class keeps a jour- 

‘second teacher. 


observations 


4 teacher and 
th 


inations, and the 
thé director him- 


rom being left in a half or ill- 
"The children having retired, the 


} А e 


{ | j егу member of the: 
; д to circumstances. 
|4 
е mie T 
е thistmethod, that the mute 
and thms not. be required 
"from home. ‘The pupils of the deaf 
i " éstablishment, ‘but are boarded with tr 

J ® The object is to induce the ‹ s out of school, the pupils 


| > enjoined to avoid the use. lesson is one in artieula- 
inant in Germany, but up 
results. Thi i 


The: 


‘The instruction, as just pei 
T 


бэ 
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e is placed upon an elementary in 
to g a, it is indispensable to admission 
achers. » It is not, therefore, surprising that the pupils of 


ean while. 
tried, which the 


s * 
two 
hich is a neat room connected 
n, as well as for the religious 
ANE ну. st D 


1 serve to show how con- 
for the duties of their 
pr cheerful in ће 
formance of | 
after washing: а 
* breakfast, whic 
eight until twel 
turesyor teachingy 
From one until fiy 


teacher, 
six g 
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morni d evening. On Wednesday and Saturday they have half of the 
day for réereation, and in summer make excursions to collect plants or min- 
eral; A place for gymnastic exercises is provided, and used during the 
hours of recreation. 

The moral education of these young men is closely attended іо. They 
not only receive direct religious instruction, but the best examples are con- 
stantly before them. "Тһе chief reward for proficiency or good conduct is 
the approbation of the teachers; the principal punishment, short of dismis- 
sion, their disapprobation. The director has, also, the influence, resulting 
from his power, to give pecuniary assistance to the meritorious while in the 
school, and to secure them good places at leaving it. The greatest harmony 
reigns throughout the establishment. , On the evenings of Saturday, there 
are frequently parties in turn among the teachers, to whjch the pupils are in- 
vited, and where there is usually music. Those who have acquaintances in 
the town are encouraged to visit their families, but the places of visiting 
must be known to the director. 

Physical education is most essential where pug men, at the time of life 
of these seminarists, are sedulously engaged in intellectual pursuits, and 
necessarily so much confined to the house.’ 'They, therefore, have gymnas- 
tie exercises or work in the fields or garden, or walk during those periods 
of the day and parts of the week allowed for recreation. Care is taken that, 
unless indisposed, they do not remain in the house at those times, when the 
weather permits them to be in the open air. There is an infirmary for the 
sick, in which one of the pupils in turn acts as nurse, and a physician is 
called in when necessary. 

The school yearis divided into three terms, the first from the beginning of 
June until August, the second from September to Christmas, and the third 
from January to May. The holidays are four weeks in August, two at 
Christmas, and one at Easter. During the first two named, the pupils go 
home to their friends. Christmas is celebrated in the school, and at the 
close of the first and second terms there are private examinations, the results 
of which are communicated to the students. At the close of the third term, 
the examination for passing from the second to the first class is held, and 
none are promoted from one class to another unless fully proficient in the 
courses of the past year. At the end of the second year, they are examined 
upon the whole range of study, and in composition and orthography. Those 
who pass satisfactorily receive a diploma, and find no difficulty in obtaining 
employment as teachers. Some of the most promising are frequently re- 

"tained in the schools of the institution as assistant teachers, under the ap- 
pointment of the director, The additional experience thus gained is of im- 
portance in a professional, and ultimately in a pecuniary point of view. 

Every pupil, on leaving the school with a diploma, makes a drawing, or 
copies a piece of music or of writing, which he leaves as a memento. 

„ The pupils of all the normal schools are bound by law to serve in such 
situations as may be assigned to them for three years, or to pay certain sums 
in lieu of this service. 

The domestic economy is superintended by the director, who has a house- 
keeper under his orders. Dinner is provided at a common table, but each 
person furnishes himself with breakfast and supper. Тһе diet is of the 
plainest kind, but there is meat for dinner every day in the week except 
two.* The police of the establishment is attended to by the pupils them- 
selves, The members of the second class, in turn, have баруу of the police 
of the school-rooms, dormitories, of the lamps, of ringing the bell, &¢.; or 
these duties are executed by those who have fallen under censure, ‘The 
first class superintend the fires and out-of-door work, have charge of the 

А E 

* The dinner costs seven di г ab із and. 
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superintendence of one of the teachers, aided by pupils selected purpose. 
The bed and bedding are furnished by the pupils at entrance. lodging of 
these yonths is, like their fare and clothing, of the plainest sort—a plainness 
which puts in strong relief the richness of the moral and intellectual. culture 
afforded by the institution.* 


The following additional particulars respecting this celebrated semi- 
nary, are gathered from a full dé&cription by Mr. Kay, in his * Social 
Condition and Education of the People of Europe? Mr, Kay's visit 
to the institution was made іп 1846. Не gives prominence to some fea- 
tures briefly alluded to by Dr. Bache. 


‘All candidates fof admission present themselves at the institution, at tho 
annual candidates’ examinations, which are conducted by the director and pro- 
fessors, in the presence of the educational magistrate for thé county. The most 
able and forward of the candidates are then, after a careful examination, elected 
and admitted. ‘There are generally, in each of the Prussian provinces, some 

cial regulations, limiting this choice of students for the normal colleges, ‘Thus, 
the regulations of the province, in which the normal college of Weissenfels is 
situated, prescribe, that “no short-sighted, deaf, or feeble candidates shall bo 
admitted." "The same regulations also direet the examiners to give a preference 
to those candidates who have a broad chest and a good voice. "They also forbid 
any young man being admitted before he has completed his seventeenth year, 
or, “unless he is a young man of a good character, moral habits, and unimpeaeh- 
able conduct.” 

A part of the young students educated in the Weissenfels institution are prë- 
pared for admission in a preparatory normal college, situated not far from the 
fos establishment. ‘This preparatory institution contains about sixty boys, 


cellar, store-room, lavatory, ёге. < There are three dormitories, under he general 


ost. of whom are destined for reception into the principal college. Some of 
“them, however, make such satisfactory progress in their studies during their resi- 
dence in the preparatory institution, as to be able to present themselves at the 
annual examination for diplomas, without going through the normal college at 
“all. "The course of study at this preparatory school is of two years’ duration. 
"The boys, who are destined to be teachers, and whose parents can afford to pay 
for their education, enter it about the end of their fifteenth year, after leaving the 
primary parochial schools. Thee are two classes in this school. The first class 
ів intended for the boys during their first year’s residence in the establishment, 
the second contains all those who have spent more than one year in the estab- 
lishment. 

"The subjects of instruction in the first class of this preparatory school are: 
religious instruction, Scripture history; composition; a clear pronunciation in 
reading and ing; arithmetic, writing, the German language; agriculture 
and farming; drawing; singing, the violin, and piano-forte. 

"The subjects of instruction in the second class ате: religious instruction, Scrip- 
ture history, Scriptural interpretation ; the German 3 writing, arithme- 
tic, geometry, natural philosophy, geography, history, drawing; choral singing, 
the violin, the piano-forte ; and exercises in teaching, 

It often happened, that many young men who had presented themselves at 
these entrance examinations have been rejected, as not having made sufficient 
progress in their studies, éven when there still remained several unoceupied 
vacancies in the establishment, which the director was desirous of filling up. But 
the maxim in Prussia is, that it is better to have no teacher, than to have an 
incapable or an immoral one. 

‘As soon as a candidate has been admitted into the Weissenfels College, he is 
required, with the approbation of his parent, or guardian, to bind himself by 
writing. PUN: 1 


= The yearly cost of this institution is but about twenty-eight hundred and forty dollars. 
The director receives a salary of six hundred dollars, which enabies him to live very com- 
fortably, and to maintain his proper station, on a par. with the burgher authorities, the cler- 
gyman, distriet judge, &c. 


— 
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1 during the first three years after leaving the normal college, to accept 
any situation in the county in which the college is situated, to which he should 
be presented by the county magistrates; and during these three years, to avoid 
all engagements which would prevent him fulfilling this condition. ‘ 

2d. If he should not, during the first three years, accept any situation which 
the county magistrates offer him as soon as it is offered, to repay to the college 
all the outlay which was made by the institution, while he remained there, upon 
his maintenance and education. 

The Prussian government has, however, enacted, that as long as any candi- 
date, who has been educated at one of the normal colleges of a county, is unpro- 
vided with a situation, neither the county magistrates nor any parochial commit- 
tee, nor any patron of a private school, shall elect any other person as a teacher, 
even although such person shall have obtained a diploma certifying his fitness to 
be a teacher. 

The above-mentioned regulations are intended to prevent unprincipled men 
making use of the gratuitous education of the college, merely for their own 
adyancement in life, without any intention of eyer acting as teachers in the paro- 
chial schools of the county; to prevent the young men commencing to teach, 
before they have satisfied the magistrates of their fitness and capability ; and to 
oblige the young and unpracticed teachers to begin their labors in the worse paid 
and poorer situations, from which they are afterward advanced to the more im- 
portant, and lucrative posts, if they prove themselves deserving of such advance- 
ment. Were it not for the former of these two regulations, the poorer situations 
would never be filled, while the worse paid teachers would seldom have any 
hopes of any advancement; and were it not for the latter, unprincipled men 
would be able to avail themselves of the gratuitous education of the college in 
order to prepare for more lucrative situations than those which the teachers gener- 
ally occupy during the first three years after obtaining their diplomas. 

At the time of my visit the students paid nothing for their lodgings or dinners; 
but they provided their own bread and milk for breakfasts and suppers, and for 
dinner, if they wished to eat bread with their meat. I inquired, if they could 
have what they liked for breakfasts and suppers, but the answer was, “No; we 
only allow milk and bread, as we wish to accustom them to the plainest fare, that 
they may never find the change from the normal college to the village school a 
change for the worse jy but always one for the better." The young men furnished 
themselves with all the necessary class-books; but their instruction was entirely 
gratuitous ; and, I believe, that the sum total, which a young student had to pay 
annually, exclusive of the cost of bread and milk for breakfasts and suppers, and 
of his clothes, did not exceed three pounds, so that there was nothing to hinder 
young men, of the humblest ranks of society, entering the college, and being 
educated there for the teachers’ profession. 

All the household duties (except preparing meals, making fires, and cleaning 
the house) were performed in turn by the young students themselves. Each 
young man had his appointed days, when he was expected to ring the bell for the 
different lectures and meals, to bring the letters from the post, to attend the sick, 
to carry the director’s dinner to his room, to light the lamps, &e., &e. By the 
performance of these humble duties, and by their labor in the gardens, where 
they cultivate the vegetables for the use of the household, they learn to combine 
simplicity and humility with high mental attainments; and are taught to sympa- 
thize with the peasant class, with whom they are afterward called upon to min- 
gle, and to whom, it is the principal duty of their lives, to render them good 
counsellors, instructors, and friends. 

In summer, the first and second class of the students, attended each by a pro- 
fessor, make long walks into the country to botanize, for botany is studied care- 
fully by all the teachers in Prussia, as they are required to teach at least the 
elements of this science to the children in the country parishes, in order to give 
them a greater interest in the cultivation of plants, and to open their eyes to some 
of those wonders of creation, by which they are more immediately surrounded, 

A great deal of time is devoted to the musical part of the education of Prus- 
sian teachers, and the proficiency attained is M astonishing. I was present 
at an exercise in musical composition in the Weissenfels College. It was the 
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gecond class that was examined, so that I did not see what the ‘proficient 
students were capable of performing. The musical professor wrote | "a. black- 
board a couplet from an old German song, which he requ the students to 
set to music. In ten minutes this was done, and though e composition was 
not equally good, yet, out of a class of twenty, І have six епі pieces of 
music, the compositions of six of the students, which deserve no little praise for 
their harmony and beauty. "The director afterward assembled all the professors 
and students of the college, in the hall, that I might hear them sing some of their 
national songs together. The performance was most admirable; the expression, 
time, and precision, with which they managed the great body of sound, which 
they ereated, was quite wonderful. My readers must remember, that every Ger- 
man child commences to learn singing as soon as it enters a school, or, in other 
words, when it is five or six years of age; that the young students continue the 
practice of singing and chanting from six years of age, until the time when 
they enter the normal colleges; and.that during their residence there they daily 
practice the most difficult musical exercises, besides learning three musical instru- 
ments. It is not, therefore, surprising that they attain very remarkable profic- 
i Ц үө mentioned several times that every teacher in the normal colle; 
in Pri I the sume is the ease throughout Germany) is obliged to learn 
violin and the organ. ‘They are required to know how to play the violin, in order 
with it to lead the singing of the children in the parochial schools, as the Ger- 
mans think the children can not be taught properly how to modulate their voices, 
without the aid of a musical instrument. They are required to learn the organ 
for a reason which I will now explain. 

‘The German teachers, as Т have before shown, have almost always some duties 
to perform, in connection with their respective places of religious worship. If the 
teacher is a Romanist, he is expected to attend upon the priests, to. play the 
organ, and to lead the chanting and singing. If he is a Protestant, he has to. 

ive out the hymns, to play the organ, to lead the chanting and singing, and if 
thee ушап. should be prevented officiating by illness, or any other cause, the 
teacher is expected to read the prayers, and in some dread a sermon. 

This connection of the teachers and of the religious ministers is important, 

as it raises the teachers’ profession in the eyes of the poor, and creates a union 

and a sympathy between the clergy and the schoolmasters. 

Insorder; therefore, to fit the teachers for these paroghial duties, it becomes 
necessary for them to pay а double attention to their must education, and par- 
ticularly to render themselves proficient upon the organ. 

Hence a traveler will find, in each of the German teachers’ colleges, two or 
three organs, and three, four, and sometimes six piano-fortes, for they commence 
Kii: practicing on this latter instrument, and afterward proceed to practice on 
the organ. 

They had two organs in the Weissenfels Institution; one in the great lecture 
hall, and another in one'of the largest of their lecture rooms. 

As Т have already mentioned, time-tables were hung up in different parts of 
the establishment, showing how the different hours of the day are to be employed. 
Before visiting any of the classes, the director took me to one of these tables, and 
said, ‘ You will see from that table, how all the classes are employed at the pre- 
sent moment, во you сап choose which you will visit." In this manner, I chose 
several classes one after the other, by referring to the table; and I invariably 
found them pursuing their allotted work with dilligence, order, and quiet. 

‘The education of the young students, during their three years’ residence in the 
training college, is, as I have said, gratuitous. The young men are only required 

to pay part of the expenses of'the board. Even this small expenditure is, in 
many cases, defrayed for them, so as to enable the poorest young men to enter 
the teachers’ profession ; for the Prussians think, that a teacher of the poor ought 
to be a man, who ean thoroughly sympathize with the peasants, and who can 
associate with them as a friend and a brother; and that.no one is so well able to 
до во as he, who has known what it is to be a peasant, and who has personally 
experienced all the wants, troubles and difficulties, as well as all the simple pleas- 
ures of a peasant’s life. For these reasons, they have endeavored in many 
ways, to facilitate the admission of peasants into the teachers' profession. They 
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have founded, in the superior schools, a great number of free places, which are 
reserved expressly for boys of the poorest classes, who are unable to pay any thing 
for continuing their education, beyond the course of the primary schools. These 
places are generally awarded to the most advanced of the poorer scholars, who 
have creditably passed through all the classes of a primary school, and who are 
desirous of pursuing their education still farther. This liberal and excellent plan 
enables a young man, however poor, to prepare himself for the admission exam- 
inations of the normal colleges. 

But even if a young peasant is enabled to enter a normal college, there is still 
the expense of maintaining himself there; and this, unless provided for, would, 
in the case of most peasants, be an effectual bar to his entering the teachers? pro- 
fession. "To obviate this difficulty, the Prussians have founded, in each of their 
forty-two normal colleges, a certain number of what are called stipendia. These 
stipendia correspond with the foundations at our public schools. They are en- 
dowed places, intended for poor and deserving young men, who would not, with- 
‘ont them, be able to bear the small expenses of residence in these institutions. 
These foundations or endowments are created, sometimes by charitable individu- 
als, sometimes by municipal corporations, and sometimes by the government, but 
the object of them is always the same, viz.; the assistance of very poor young 
men of promising abilities, who are desirous of entering the teachers’ profession, 
but who would not be able to aspire to it without such assistance. "There are ten 
of these foundations in the Weissenfels Institution, varying in amount, and created, 
some by the municipal authorities of Weissenfels and other towns in the province, 
and others by private individuals. i 

The principal part of their instruction in pedagogy is reserved for their third 
year's residence in the normal college. They then begin to practice teaching at 
regular hours. One or two of the students, who have passed two years in the 
establishment, are sent daily into each of the five classes of the model school, 
each of which classes has a separate class-room assigned to it, where one of the 
five trained teachers of the model school is always en, а in instruction. Under 
the superintendence, and subject to the criticism and advice of these able teacli- 
ers, the young students make their first attempts in class teaching. After they 
have attended these classes for some months and have gained a certain profic- 
iency in class management and direction, they are allowed by turns to take the 
direction of the cl. of the other school for children, which is attached to the 
institution, Here they are left more at liberty, and are subjected to no other sur- 
veillance than that of the casual visits of the director, or one of the superior pro- 
fessors, who pay occasional visits to the school, to see how the students manage 
their classes, and what progress they make in the art of teaching. ‘They also 
attend, during their third year’s residence, regular lectures given by the director 
on pedagogy ; indeed, their principal employment during their last year’s resi- 
dence in the college is to gain an intimate acquaintance with both the theory and 
practice of this difficult art. With what success these labors are attended, all 
will bear witness who have had the pleasure of hearing the intelligent and simple 
manner, in which the Prussian teachers convey instruction to the children in the 
parochial schools. ‘There are none of the loud, and illogical discourses, or of the 
unconnected and meaningless questions, which may be heard in many of our 
schools; but the teacher’s quiet and pleasant manner, the logical sequency of his 
questions, the clearness and simplicity with which he expounds difficulties, the 
quickness of his eye in detecting a pupil who does not understand him, or who is 
inattentive, and the obedience of the children, never accompanied with any symp- 
tom of fear, show at once, that the Prussian teacher is a man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his profession, and who knows how to instruct without creating 
disgust and how to command respect without exciting fear. 

ere are three vacations every year in the Weissenfels College; one in 
August of three weeks, one at Christmas of two weeks, and one at Easter of 
three days’ duration. Previous to each vacation, the young men are called to- 
gether, when the director reads aloud a paper, containing the opinions of himself 
and the professors of the abilities, industry, and character of each student. Each 
young man is then required to write ont the judgment, which’ has been passed 
upon himself. These copies are signed by the director, and are carried home by 

" 
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the young men to be shown to their relatives. The students are required to pre- 
sent these copies to their religious ministers and to their parents, and to obtain 
their signatures, as a proof that they һауе seen them. They are then brought 
back, at the end of the vacation, to the normal college, and are delivered up to 
the director, that he may be satisfied, by the signatures, that their friends and 
religious minister have seen and examined them. Itis поў necessary to show 
how great a stimulus to exertion these written characters afford. : 
‘The following regulations are a literal translation of some, which are contained 
ina lished description of the Weissenfels Institution, which was put into my 
b direetor. n 
e state considers the education of good teachers a matter of such 
great importance, it requires that all young students shall be removed from the 
establishment, concérning whom there is reason to fear that they will not become 
efficient, schoolmasters. The following regulations are therefore made on this 


ints - А 
PE Glose of the first year's course of study, it is the opinion of all the 
professors of the normal college, that any one of dà students does not possess 
suficient ability, or a proper disposition, for the profession of a teacher, he must 


be di ec the establishment. But if only three of the professors are of 
thi opiniom, e fourth differs frorn them, they must inform the provisional 
authorities of ей 


t leaves the institution without permission before the end of his 


three yei rse of study, and yet desires to become a teacher, he can not be 
admitted to the examination for diplomas sooner than the young men who entered 
the normal college when he did. masa 

“Tn cases of theft, open opposition to the rules and regulations of the ı lish- 
ment, and, in general, in all cases of offenses which merit expulsion 1 the col- 
lege, the superior authorities, or provincial committee, must carry s ulsion 
into exeoution.” гү ү 

‘Whep the young men have completed their three years’ of study in the 


Weissenfels College, they can present themselves for exaniWation for a diploma. 
Until a student has gained a diploma, he can not instruct in any school, or in any 
private family, ‘The knowledge that he has procured one, serves to assure every 
one that he is fitted for the right performance of his duties. If he can show this 
certificate, ted by impartial and learned men, after rigid inquiry into the 
merits of the claimant, every one feels that he is a man to be trusted and to be 
honored. lt assures them that he entered the Weissenfels College with a high 
character, that he maintained it while there, and that he has attained that amount 
of knowledge which is required of all elementary school teachers, 

A young man who has not been educated in the Weissenfels College may 
obtain a diploma if he can pass the examination, and can furnish the county 
magistrates with the following certificates : 3 

Ist. A certificate of a physician that he is in perfect health, and has a sound 
constitution, » 

2d. An account of his past life composed by himself. 

3d. Certificates from the civil magistrate of his native town or village, and 
from the religious minister under whose care he has grown up, of the blameless 
character of his past life, and of his fitness, in a moral and religious point of view, 
to take a teacher’s situation, a 2 

The committee of examiners at the Weissenfels Institution consists of Dr. Zer- 
rener, the educational councillor (schulrath) of the provincial school committee 
under which the normal college is ranged; of Dr. Weiss, the educational coun- 
cillor (sehulrath) of the court of the county in which Weissenfels is situated ; and 

"of the director and professors of the по college. 4 

The examination is conducted by the professors in the presence of these two 
educational councillors; and when it is over, the young men receive their diplo- 
mas, marked “1,” “2,” or *3,",aecording to their merits. Only those who 
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they again receive diplomas, marked according to their merits, as before. Until 
a young man has objgined a diploma “1 he can not obtain an independent situ- 
ation, and it someti happens that a young man returns three or four times to 


days. The young men are examined both vivá voce and also by writing in all 
the subjects of instruction in the college and the examinations are render 


music, (both theoretical and practical,) geography, dem topographical and phys- 
ieal,) grammar, arithmetic, mental calculation, шай 

tory, and particularly pedagogy, are the subjects of this searching, inyestigation. 
If the young candidate passes it efeditably, his diploma is signed by the two 
representatives of the Minister, and by the professors of the establishment ; and 
from that time forward he is a member of the profession of teachers. His loi 
course of study is then at an end; the continual examinations to which he had 


If théy, or the inspectors ofthe county court, perceive that a 
leaving the college, neglects to continue his education, or that h 
any of the knowledgi 

attend the 


lectures and to submit to the discipline intended for the regular students. The 
county magistrates are empowered to provide for the support of his family, and 
pe the management of his schools, during the time of his residence in the 
college. 

The director of "acus js directed to make at least one tour of inspection 
every year through the whole of the district, for which his normal college edu- 
cates teachers, at the expense of the county magistrates, for the purpose of 
inspecting the progress and attainments, and of making inquiries about the charac- 
ter of the teacher, who have been educated in his college: 

Tt is not necessary for me to point out how these different regulations tend to 
raise the character of the teachers’ profession in Prussia, and to'gain for them 
the estimation and respect of society. As it is laid down in one of the circular 
rescripts of the Prussian government, “ ће chief end of calling the teachers back 
to the normal colleges at intervals, is to increase the earnestness, zeal, and enthu- 
siasm of the teachers in their duties; to regulate and perfect the character of the 
teaching in the village schools; to produce more and more conformity and 
agreement in the methods of instruction used in the schools ; to make the teach- 
ers look upon the normal college as their common home, and the place to which 
they may all apply for advice, assistance, and encouragement; to make the pro- 
fessors of the college better acquainted with those parts of the education of teach- 
ers which particularly require their attention, and which are necessary to form 
efficient village school teachers; to inspire the professors of the normal college 
with a constant zeal in the improvement of the district in which their college is 
situated ; and to impress upon the young students of the normal college, from 
their first entrance into it, a full sense of the importance of the work in which _ 
they are'about to engage.” Every one knows that any person, who is officiating 
as teacher, must necessarily be a learned and moral man. Eyen, one knows 
he has passed through a long course of education in elige and secular instruo- 
tion, eontinuing from his sixth to his Н 3 he has passed two ога 
three different severe examinations with honor; that he is well versed in Serip- 
ture history, in the leading doctrines of his religion, in the history of Germany, 
in the outlines of universal history, in geography, and in arithmetic ; that he is a 
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general an education as the Prussian schoolmasters must have obtained, in order 
to enable them to pass the examination for diplomas? Do the students at our 


SEMINARY 


4 FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE CITY SCHOOLS, 
AT BERLIN, IN PRUSSIA. 


D 


Tuts is one of the more recently erected seminaries, and its objects are 
declared to be—first, to educate teachers for the city schools; second, to 
enable teachers to advance in their vocation, by providing them with lec- 
tures, and with a library; and third, to enable candidates for the ministry to 
become somewhat acquainted with the art of teaching, as they are required, 
subsequently, to act as inspectors of the schools. The first of these is the 
main object of the institution. The teachers'to be furnished are, in general, of 
the grade required: for the burgher schools. This, with its location in the 
city, renders the general plan of this school different from that) already dè- 
seribed. ‘The care taken in the selection of the directors of the normal 
schools prevents the necessity for minute regulations, and does what no 
regulation can—namely, infuses the proper spirit, Hence, there will always 
be found differences in the minute details of these institutions, which may 
not, however, be essential. 

The director of this seminary} is also the head of the school of practice 
attached to it, and already described. There are, besides him, eight teachers 
for both the school and seminary. The pupils of the latter are about fifty 
in number, ; t 

The pupils generally live out of the seminary, there being accommoda- 
tions but for sixteen or eighteen within the buildings. It is an important 
question whether the method of boarding the pupils in or out of the house 
shall be adopted in these institutions, and I believe that it has been rightly 
solved, both at Weissenfels and here, adopting in the former sthool the 
method of collecting the pupils, and in the latter, of allowing them to dwell 
apart. A 

The conditions for admission are nearly those, as to certificates, age, and 
qualification, of the Weissenfels school, faking as the standard of qualifica- 
tion the attainments of pupils froin the preparatory department. ‘Thus, 
eighteen years is the general age of admission, and the applicants must pre- 
sent to the school-board of the province certificates of baptism, of having 
attended the first communion, of having attended school, of moral conduct, 
of good health, and that their parents or guardians will support them while 
at the seminary. The candidates are expected to be prepared for examina- 
tion on the principal parts of the Bible and the chief truths of Christianity, 
and to be acquainted with some of the principal church songs; to express 
themselves correctly in words and in writing, and to have a good knowledge 
of the etymology of the German language ; to understand the ground rules 
of arithmetic, proportions, and fractions, and the elements of form in 'eom- 
etry ; to possess a competent knowledge of geography and history; to know 
the use of mathematical instruments, and to have an elementary knowledge 
of music. The school does not professedly maintain any pupil while receiv- 
ing instruction, but assists some of those of the second year who are шеп- 
torious, and makes a further advance to those of the third year who have 
shown themselves worthy of their m. E 

* 2 ion f 
Nue О кшш 
+ This may amount to sixty dollars yearly. 


The е school pay but 
and thirty-seven cents per quarter for their lodging. Au. dacs fof rera 
which exempts the pupil from further charges for instruction. 


is paid, 
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The courses are of three years’ duration, of which the first is entirely oc- 
cupied with revising and extending the attainments of the pupil; the second 
is, in part, devoted to teaching, but under the inspection of the director; and 
the third is mainly filled up with teaching in the school attached to the semi- 
nary, or others of the city. This arrangement is intended, first, to secure a 
dué amount of scholarship on the part of the pupils; and next, to make 
practical teachers of them. ‘The first essays in their art are made under 
close supervision; and subsequently, the independent teaching affords them 
opportunities for comparing the theoretical principles which are ineulcated 
EA the leetures at the seminary with their daily observation; and the com- 
munieation of their remarks in meetings with the director gives them the 
advantage of his experience in guiding their observation. 

- The scope of the instruction here does not differ essentially from that at 
Weissenfels, the subjects being reproduced in a different form. The follow- 
ing table gives the names of the branches, with the time occupied in each of 
the classes, the third class being ће lowest. ‘The course of each class is a 
year in duration. 

The hi of duty are from seven in the morning until noon, and from 
two in the afternoon until four for the second and third classes, with few ex- 
OE he first class receive their instruction from half past five until 
half past seven in the evening, except on Wednesday and Saturday. Wed- 
nesday is a half-holiday for the lower classes, as well as Saturday. 

The religious instruction is given by a clergyman. ‘The physical educa- 
tion is left much to the discretion of the young men, at least in ense of those 
who live out of the seminary. The school is deficient, as the one already 
described, in the means of illustrating the courses of natural philosophy and , 
naturalhistory, but the pupils may have access to the natural history collec 
tions ofthe university. 3 : 


] 


vo Na 
TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME AMONG THE DIFFERENT EMELOYMENTS 
AT THE BERLIN SEMINARY. ; 


9v 4 
` HOURS PER WEEK. 
| Subjects of study, &с. © ‚| йге | Second | tina 
Е 5 Class, 

4 

2 8 
1 1 
3 5 
2 6 
2 2 a 
3 4s 
2 2 
1 2 
Tye, 3 
Г 2 

ps «5 
2 2 
m2 2 
Writing 1 2 
Playing the Vi 8 8 
—.- f 


The method of instruction, as in the other school, is mainly by lecture, 
with interrogations. "The inductive system is followed in the mathematical 


branches. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 3 


POR 


FEMALE TEACHERS IN PRUSSIA 


Tue school system of Prussia, as well as the European system of publie 
instruction generally, is defective in its provision for female education be- 
yond the lowest grades of schools. While boys are highly instructed in 
language, the elements of science, and the principles of the useful arts, in 
public schools of a higher grade, the girls, except those of the wealthy 
and aristocratic classes, are entirely neglected. This has had the effect 
to open a chasm, broad and deep, between the intelligence and intellec- 
tual capabilities of the two sexes—has weakened the power and influence 
of woman on society—has narrowed the circle of a mother’s teaching at 
home, and shut her out from the wide and appropriate field of employ- 
ment as a teacher in every grade of public and private schools. The 
most valuable contribution now making by our American, and especially 
our New England experience, to the advancement of public education, is 
the demonstration of the wisdom of giving to every gitl, rich o poor, and 
whatever May be her destination in life, an education which shall corres- 
pond, in amount and adaptation, to that given to boys in the same school— 
and particularly, to such as show the requisite tact, taste, and character, 
an appropriate training for the employment of teaching, Our experience 
has shown not only the capacity of woman, but her superiority to the 
male sex, in the whole work of domestic and primary instruction,—not only 
as principal teachers of infant and the lowest class of elementary schools, 
but as assistants in schools of every grade in which girls are taught, and 
as principal teachers, with special assistance in certain studies, in country „ 
schools generally. Their more gentle and refined manners, purer morals, 
stronger instinctive love for the society of children, and greater tact in 
their management, their talent for conversational teaching, and quickness 
in apprehending the difficulties which embarrass a young mind, and their 
powers, when properly developed, and sustained by enlightened public 
вепїте ЕГ governing even the most wild and stubborn dispositions by ° 
mild and moral influences—are now generally acknowledged by our most 
experienced eduéators. Let this great fact be once practically and gen- 
erally recognized in the administration of public schools in Europe, and 
let provision be made for the training of female teachers on a thorough 
and liberal scale, as is now done for young men, and a change will pass 
over the whole face of society. 

Until within ten years no attempt wi 


to train females for. the 
nvents of the Catholic 


t 
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require, and the excellent education there given, are an admirable pre- 
paration for the important duties which jy of the sisters are called 
upon to perform as teachers in schools poor, as well as for board- 
ing-schools connected with their religious houses. 

In-1840, for the first time, a seminary for female teachers, governesses, 
orfather a seminary course, was established at Marienweider, in the 
province of Prussia, in connection with a high school for young ladies, in- 
d by Alberti. ‘The course is fortwo years. Candidates must be 
“sixteen years of age, must be confirmed, and pass a satisfactory examina- 
Чой in the branches taught in common schools, Instruction is given in 


French, English, and Italian languages, as well as in the German litera- _ 


tureand language, arithmetic, history, geography, natural sciences, music, 
history of. art and esthetics, inc i drawing, sketching, &c., as well as in 
the and practice of teaching. ‘The charge for tuition and residence 
can not four thalers a month, and this is es ay to the 


circums and continuance at the seminary of 4 In 1847, 
there were twenty-two pupils. 
In 1841, а class of female teachers was instituted in co 


celebrated ^ Diaconissen Anstalt," at Kai erected 


n there were eighty-five 

Tot infant and industrial schools, 
* school for deacotiesses,” at 1 ў Y 
stituted by Rev. Thomas Fleidner, the "of ite small P tant par- 
ish, who seems to be acting in a new sphere of Christian benevolence 
with the spirit of Franké. ‘The main object of the institution was to train 
females of the right apirit—females who are willing to consecrate a por- 
tion of their lives in humility and love to the service of their fellow-erea- 
tures, for Christ's sake—to the practical duties of the sick room. The 
original plan has been extended so as to embrace a Normal department 
for training young women of the same spirit for teachers of infant schools, 
as well as an asylum for erring. Jt is conceived in the spirit, and to some 
extent, formed on the model of some of the orders of sisters of charity, in 
the Catholic church. Tt presents a new application of the pringlple, and 


* illustrates in à beautiful manner the importance, of Normal or ional 
training in every department of life which involve art and |. The 
following account of a visit to the institution is abridged from a.communi- 
cation in Lowes’ Edinborgh Magazine, for 1846. "т 8 


“ Kaiserswerth is the name of a. 
about an hour from 


cient in its houfes, and si 

"This cirenmstance the 

running at right angles to thes 

piece on but awkwardly wit dn 
occupied by the “ School for Deaconess 
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. 
tor of this small parish, and has found full occupation for his benevolent energy 
in the institution of which he is the г, 

vestigation on the great anniversary; а 


р y 
е ting the hi and for setting apart, 
^ 3 г ло be called, such e 


conesses as have satisfactorily гоп 

whole place was therefóre in ils best attire, Windows bright, walls new! 

colored, and every here and there, where an arch or a peg to hang a wyeat 
ld be found, active and tasteful hands had transferred the garden's 


проп coul 
| Bet treasures of flowers to the various chambers of the dwellings. a 
room on one side of the street, the floor was covered with beds for the 


ER 


f of that institution, of wh 
given out all hor № to it, she was in her prime translated from the lan 
r а land of eternal rest. pem. SUR 
ўї: ear һегія placed, сою ‚шо our Mrs. whose 
1 p took К ume «7 t, the utility of the 
Aa stitution; the same ars a of Mr. Fleidner's 

venerablewidow of 3 oe lovely Christian 

ci a ۸ mire, 


‘alvin; and in a corn eupbon: 
for sale, @hiefly such as are employed 


LÀ 
of thel 
will fit them 
We led 
nd one larger. ‘The denconess, who 
е mother of these six children, and fills that 
197 ^ 
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who, like their peers in Scotland, gratify their curiosity by side-peeps, butnever 
look you fairly in the face. From the educational system of Prussia, it rarely 
occurs that reading requires to be taught idulis. The senior deaconess 
spoke mildly and sensibly of some intractable; two or three runaways, some re- 
conciled to friends, some restored to society, and acquitting themselves well in 
service. In short, it was a fac-simile of poor humanity, and the uncertain re- 
sults of benevolent effort at home. These women resp ip small apartments, 
which fill one side of a long gallery—each contains a bed, a stool, and a box, 
and in the midst of them is the room for the deaconess, who is, by means of 
her open door, enabled to observe all movements, and prevent all communica- 
tions on the subject of past transgressions, The delinquents are shut into their 
night-rooms. ^ 

n the infant school department, we did not observe any thing differing from 
what is to be seen in the best schools of the same style elsewhere, unless we 
might mention an extensive frame of pigeon-holes, each numbered to indicate 
the proprietor, and occupied by pieces of bread: In this Normal School have 
been trained teachers who are now-engaged in managing the infant population 
in many parts of Prussia and Germany. t 

We crossed the little street, and entered, on the opposite side, the hospital, a 
handsome building entirely of recent erection, in a pretty extensive and neatly 
Jaid-out garden, where wé observed some patients of all the children at 
hee or carried in the arms of their tender-looking nose ihe adults resting on 

enches in the sun, for the day was cool, or moving feebly as their reduced 
strength enabled them. " 

Our guide, Whom we here discovered to be chaplain to the hospital, led us 
first into the apothecary’s room, where we saw two sensible, energetic-looking 
women compounding medicines after the prescription of the physician, 
are licensed by government, serving a regular time to the acquisitio 
important branch of knowledge, and are always on the spot to wat 
of their administrations. "Phe place is EN up like a druggist’s shop at home. 


We forgot to inquire if the counter, within whose railed-off quarter the chief 
apoth d, is rendered necessary by the shop being frequented 
village! th seems probable. The other deaconess was worki 

tar. is ps we passed to the kitchen, and saw the li 

necessary for feeding such a family, and the extra supply requi 


day, when their family waswreatly increased. The plans for k 
that warm country, the cleanliness and beautiful order of the larder and laun- 
dries, indeed of every corner, was quite remarkable, and the ventilation so per- 
fect, that even when we ascended to wards occupied by persons in bed, or rest- . 
ing on the long benches, who looked very ill, the atmosphere was tolerably fresh 
and agreeable. Our conductors ‘dropped here and there a good word to the sick 
as we passed. In the male wards a part of the attendance seems to be done by 
men, but each has its dips of deaconesses who have their own charge and re- 
sponsibility. In one chamber we found five women who had joined the estab- 
lishment à few days before, who were engaged in learning the useful art of 
cutting out clothing, under two instructors. There was somethin; touching in 
the ward of sick children, where we saw many eyes beaming tenderness, and 
many hearts exercising all the maternal instincts, albeit not mothers, Some 
who were very siek formed for the time the sole charge of one deaconess, while 
three or four might be intrusted to the care of another. In addition to minute 
watchfulness over the body, there is, as they can bear it, an endeavor to occupy 
the memory with suitable hymns and passages of Scripture, and to engage their 

# minds on subjects that lead them to glorify God by honoring and loving Him in 
the days of their youth. The shania was acquainted with each face, and its 
owner's little history, and tried to draw out a little repetition of their small store 
of Scripture learning. One could-not but remark the useful discipline which 
such employment must be for the young women who are engaged in it, or fail 
to observe the loving patience with which one or two met the feverish frac- 
tiousness of their nurslings, 

The office of these ‘si 
sick nurse, and engages the 
ing the Seriptures to the 
into the languid ear, whil 
authorized and expected to 


"which elevates them above the common 

s that touch on eternity, is that of read- 
а dropping a word of consolation 
to the bodily. wants. ‘This they are 
instead of doing it by stealth, as a pious 
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sick nurse may do in our hospitals; or, instead of railing on the poor sufferer 
who cries out in concern for his soul’s health, as an impious one has sometimes 
been known to do. they breathe balm while they turn the pillow, and speak of 
the way of reconciliation while they endeavor to lull pain. They are by the 
bed in the midnight hour, and can seize the moment of coolness and clearness 
to speak to the afflicted—a moment which neither chaplain, nor medical man, 
nor friendly visitor, may be so happy as to hit apon; and, while they are forbid- 
den to be preachers, their living actions, their Christian bearing, and their faith- 
ful advices, are calculated to drop like balm on the wounded spirit, and haye, in 
many cases, accomplished good which we may justly call incalculable, for its 
consequences are eternal, 

‘After examining the excellent arrangement of the sick wards, we found our- 
selves in the chapel. It is placed at the lower extremity of the long range of 
buildings, and so crosses the end of four wards, two on the first, and two on the 
second story, the door of entrance to the chapel being placed in the center. 
Each ward has a folding-door of giass in the side of the place of worship, by 
opening which the Word of God can sound along even. to the remoter js 
On communion occasions, the pastor is accustomed to convey the elements into 
these wards, so that many a fainting soul is thus refreshed, which, in any other 
circumstances, would be denied the privileges of the house of God. ‘There are, 
on one side of the chapel, seats where the feeble can recline, and some with 
muslin curtains, behind which the unhappy or unsightly can find shelter. In 
this small, but saered, pee of worship, at three o'elock on that afternoon, 
October 5th, were the deaconesses, whose term of training was satisfactoril 
come to a close, questioned before the congregation with respect to their wil- 
lingness to. devote themselves to the work of morr for the next five years, and 
having assented to the engagement proposed to them, they were EY set 
apart by prayer. They are now prepared to go to whatever city or OG to 
whatever hospital, or Normal Institution, or private family they may be ca led 
the taste and capacity of the individual of course being consulted ; for it must 
be fully explained that there is nothing like a monastic vow of ‘obedience 
urch’ in this affair, and that the engagement is 1 shoul ae to being 


the claims of nearer domestic duties, if such should arise. Some 
shave been called away to assist their own families, some have 
the Institution by entering on the conjugal relation, In truth, un- 
for their vocation, they,are rather too, popular, as making excellent 
while one regards this circumstance with regret as respects the 
scheme, it is delightful to contemplate the sister of charity transformed into the 
rearer of her own children in the tear of the Lord. 

In conversing with Mr. Fleidner, before taking leave, on the utility of form: 
ing such an institution in Scotland, he suggested, as a fundamental and absolute 
necessity, that it be ascertained that all who are admitted to the school are per- 
sons renewed in the spirit of their minds, and willing, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to devote themselves in humility and love to the service of their 
fellow-creatures for Christ's sake. 

"Тһе two Prussian provinces of the Rhineland and Westphalia are united for 
its n ; and if is under the superintendence of the Protestant Provincial Sy- 
nod. Above one hundred deaconesses are now at work in different parts of 
Germanys Sixty are occupied in seventeen hospitals and orphan-houses at 
Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Worms, Cologne, Elberfeld, &c. — Several are en- 
gaged for large congregations which have no hospital, and about twenty are 
зеп оп at the request of private families to nurse their sick members, &c. 
Five are now at work in the German hospital at Dalston, near London: ong 
of them is matron of the establishment. ja can readily be apprehended how 
uniformity of language, ideas, methods of preparing food, &c., will render these 
acceptable nurses to their sick countrymen. "ur 

In this country we lack a little of the German simplicity, and are so nicé 
about distinctions of rank, and what belongs to our supposed station in society, 
that it may excite strong displeasure i th: here are many single wo- 
men in Scotland, of the excellent o are not so useful in the 
church as they might be; that the re. er guid- 
ance in selecting their work, and, of | that the 
deaconess' status in society, and the style of ей fro 
her, is exactly what is wanted to confer the 
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At Kaiserswerth, there are scholars not only of the middle classes, but several 
of the higher ranks of life. The king of Prussia, having taken a lively view of 
the utility of the Institution, is now forming a large model hospital at Berlin— 
a baroness, trained under Mr. Fleidner, isits destined matron ; and twelve well- 
trained deaconesses are without delay to be called into active employment there. 

The principle on which the deaconess is required to actis that of willingness 
to be a servant of Christ alone; to devote herself to the service, without the 
worldly stimulus of pecuniary emolument, and without over solicitude about 
worldly-comforts ; to do the work of charity and self-denial, out of gratitude to 
her Savior. 

Her wants are all supplied by the Institution, respectably, but without super- 
fluity; while the salary paid annually for her services by the family, parish, or 
hospital, by which she is employed, is paid to Kaiserswerth. From the fund 
thus accumulated, the supplies of the deaconesses are derived, and those of them 
who have suffered in health, in consequence of their services, are by it entirely 
sustained. 

‘The deaconess, with her healthful, beaming, loving countenance, distin- 
guished from her neighbors only by her dark print gown, a white habit-shirt, 
and cap, (a bit of head-gear that one often misses painfully, even оп grey- 
headed German matrons,) looks all animation, attention, and lively collected- 
ness of spirit. " 1 di 

There is at Kaiserswerth the simplicity of real life in this working-day- 
world, as exhibited by persons whose actions are under the influence of grate- 
ful love to their Lord and Redeemer, and to their fellow-pilgrims.” 


In 1846, a Seminary for female teachers was established in connection 
with a new Institution for young ladies, in Friedrickstadt, Berlin. The 


course extends through two years, and includes the branches and prác- 
tical exercises before specified. In all teachers intended for governesses, 


particul ention is paid to music, drawing, and the Italian and French 
langua well as to the literature of the German. " 
In 1847, a regulation was adopted for the examination of female teach- 


ers in the province of Bradenburg. The examination is conducted bya 
committee consisting of one member from the school-board of the province, 
and the directors and two teachers of the new seminary in Friedrickstadt. 
It is confined, unless the applicant desires a certificate for а Higher 
school, to the branches taught in the primary schools. It is conducted 
by written answers to a few questions in each branch, to be made out 
without books, and without conference with each other; in conversation 
on the same subjects and pedagogical points; and in giving trial lessons 
in teaching. A record is taken of the examination, and if the result is 


satisfactory, ificate is issued by the school-board of the Province. 
If the pupil seminary in Friedrickstadt can pass a similar exam- 
ination before leaving the institution, they are not subjected to any 
farther examination, 
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That the art of teaching, as now practiced in the primary schools of 
Prussia, was but Bia wis by her schoolmasters only a 
quarter of a century ago; and thata knowledge of good methods was 
diffused throughout the kingdom only by the well directed efforts of the 
government, sustained by the self-denying and persevering labors of 
school officers and educators, in various directions, is evident from the 
following note appended to Prof. Stowe's address on Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Seminaries. "The noble sentiment of Dinteryquoted by 
Prof. Stowe at the opening of his address, “I promised God, that T 
І would look upon every Prussian peasant child as a being who could 
complain of me before God, if I did not provide for him the best educa- 
tion, as a man and a Christian, which it was possible for me-to provide,” 
shows the spirit with which some of the school officers of Prussia have 
acted... We append a brief notice of this excellent man, and model 
school o! cer, together with many excellent suggestions by other emi- 
nent teachers atid officers from other sections of Germany. 
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The following questions and answers are from Dr. Julius's testimony, before 
the Committee grate British House of Commons, in 1834, respecting the Prus- 
sian School System. x 

“Do you remember, from your own knowledge, what the character and attain- 
ments of the schoolmasters were previous to the year 1819 f” 


“Tdi recollect; but I know they were very badly composed of non-com- 
missioned officers, organists, and half-lrunken people. It has not risen like a 
Той ай асе. Since 1770, there has been much done in Prussia, and through- 


out Germany, for promoting a proper education of teachers, and by them of 


you have referred t" 

“A very decided improvement." 

Dinter, in his autobiography, gives some surprising specimens of gross incapa- 
city in teachers, even subsequent to 1819. The following anecdotes are {рош 
that interesting work, Dinters Leben von ihm selbst beschrieben. 

In the examination of a school in East Prussia, which was taught by a subal- 
tern officer dismissed from the army, the teacher gave Dinter a Specimen of his 
skill in the illustration of Scripture narrative. The UAM, was Luke vii, the 
miracle of raising the widow's son at Nain. “See, children (says the teacher), 
Nain was a great city, a beautiful city ; but even in such a great, beautiful gity, 
there lived people who must die, They brought the dead youth, See, chil- . 
dren, it was the same then as it is now—dead people codd llo along bey 
had to be carried, He that was dead began to speak. "This was a sure sign that’ 
he was alive again, for if he had continued dia he couldn't have spoken a word." 

In a letter to the King, a dismissed schoolmaster complained that the district 
was indebted to him 200705 dollars. Dinter supposed the man must be insane, 
and wrote to the physician of the place to inquire. The physician replied that 
the и was not insane, but only ignorant of the numeration table writing 
200 70.5 instead of 275. Dinter subjoit * By the hel God, the King, and 
good men, yery much has now been doi 

In examining candidates for the schi 
the Kingdom of Prussia was situated. 
where in the southern part of India. 
fatuus, commonly. ae acus 
made by the devil. Another bx oj 


the К and attainments of schoolmasters, owing to the pains taken to which 
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A military man of great influence once urged Dinter to recommend E diss 
scldier, in whom he was interested, fis a schoolteacher. “I will do so,” says Din 
ter, “ if he sustains the requisite examination. “0,” says the Colonel, * he doesn't 
know much about school-teaching, but he is a good, moral, steady man, and I 
hope you will recommend him to oblige me.” D.—O yes, Colonel, to oblige you, 
if you in your turn will do me a favor. (CoL—What is that t D.—Get me ap- 
pointed drum-major in your regiment. ‘True, I can neither beat a drum, nor play 
a fife; but I am n good, moral, steady man as ever lived. i 

А rich landholder once said to him, “ Why do you wish the. peasant children 
to be educated ? it will only make them unruly and disobedient.” Dinter re- 
plied, “ If the masters are wise, and the laws good, the more intelligent, the peo- 

le, the better they will obey.” A a р 

Dinter complained that the military system of Prussia was a great hinderance 
to the schools, A nobleman-replied that the young men enjoyed the protection 
of the government, and werd thereby bound to defend it by Dinter asked 
if every stick of timber in a house ought first to be used in a fire-engine, because 
the house was protected by the engine f or whether it would be good policy to 
cut down all the trees of an orchard to build a fence with, to keep the hogs from 
eating the fruit t y А 1 


X OW. 6 M шу? 
(©) 
j K Ў. SCHOOL-COUNSELOR DINTER. 
Gusravus Freneror Dixter was born at a village near Leipsic, in 1760. He 


first distinguished himself as principal of a Teachers Seminary.in Saxon: 7 
he was invited by the e eo күү to the station а 


m 


for Eastern Prussia. He resides at Konigsberg, and about ninety day з 
узаг he spends inwisiting the schools of Шиш, and is incessantly employed 


nearly thirteen hours a day for the rest of his time, in the active of his 


office; and that he may ote himself the more exclusively to his wi ie lives 
unmarried. | m ‘that his laborious occupation preyents iting as 
much as he wishes for the public, yet, in addition to his official dutie: getures 
several times n week, during term-time, in the University at Konigsberg, and 
always his house a number of indigent boys, whose У оно бап. 


tends, and, though poor himself, gives them board and clothing. Не has made 
ita rule to к end every Wednesday afternoon, and, if ils, one whole day 
in the week D m in writing for the press; and thus, by making the best use 
of every moment of time, though he was nearly forty years old before his ca- 
reer as an author commenced, he has contrived to OB More than sixty origi- 
nal works, some of them extending to several yolumes, and all of them popular. 


or оо ‘school catechism, fifty thousand sue were sold previous to 1830 ; 


tracted by his fame, or desire 
(that no time may be lost, he 


of those happy ‘who, when the question is put to them, ‘ Lack thing f 
(Luke xxii. 35), a: ans 3 R pod Мало gd 
сап use is superfluity 
People often laugh at 
and because I do not w 
away, good people; tlié whose education I pay for, and for whom, 
besides, I can. spare à fe Iristmas аша presents, 
they have their laugh p 

"Toward the close of his auto a says respecting the King of Prus- 
sia, “I live happily under Frederick William; he has just given me one hundred 
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and thirty thousand dollars to build churches with in destitute places; he has 
established a new Teachers’ Seminary for my poor Polanders, and he has so ful- 
filled my every wish for the good | rity, that I can myself hope to live to 
see the time when there shall be no schoolmaster in Prussia more poorly paid 
than a common laborer. He has never hesitated, during the whole term of my 
office, to.grant me any reasonable segues for the helping forward of the school- 
system, God bless him! I am wit all my heart a Prussian. And now, my 
friends, when ye hear that-old Dinter is dead, say, ‘May he rest in peace; he 
was a laborious, good-hearted, religious man; he was a Christian’ ^ 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful change in the 
genera] tone of our educational efforts. 


Y 


iy oe (D) 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


“At the commencement of the late school efforts in Prussia, for the benefit of 
teachers already in the profession who had not possessed the advantages of a 
regular traini g, it was the custom for them to assemble during the weeks of 
vacation in their schools, and, under the care of a competent teacher, go through 
а regular course of lessons for their improvement. Of the entire course a care- 
ful and minute journal was kept and transmitted to the government. The fol- 
lowing is from the journal of a four weeks’ course of this kind, which was held 
at Regenwald in 1821, under the charge of School-Counselor Bernhardt, The 
King gave his special айй of this journal, and caused a large number of 
copies to be printed and circulated throughout the kingdom. The Minister of 
Public Instruction expresses himself respecting it in the following terms :— 
"The. view presented and acted upon by School-Counselor j 


“suffering, and 


correct ones, according to which the education of teachers every where, and in 
all enses, can and. SPA to be conducted, notwithstandin, the regard which must 
be had to the peculiar circumstances and the intellectual condition of particular 
provinces and communities. The Ministry hereby enjoin it anew upon the Re- 
gency, not only to make these principles ‘their guide ‘in their own labors in the 
common schools and Teachers’ ‘aed but also to commend and urge them 
in the most emphatic manner on all teachers and pupils in d jurisdiction. 
That this will be faithfully done, the Ministry expect with 1 à the more 
confidence, because in this way alone can the supreme will of his Majesty the 
King, gepeatedly and earnestly expressed, be fulfilled. Of thé manner in which 
the Regency execute this order, the Ministry expect a Bebe ind only remark 
further, that as many copies of the journal as may be neede: be supplied,” 
The strongly religious character of the instructions in the ing journal will 
be noticed; but will any Christian find fault with this charac! tic, or with the 
Eug and Ministry for commending it? re p 
e journal gives an account of the em loyment of every hour the day, from 
half past six in the morning to a quarter before nine in the evi - Instead of 
making extracts from different. parts of it, I here present. entire journal for 
the last week of the course, that the reader may have the better opportunity of 
forming his own judgment on the real meri stem. re? 


merits of the sys 


5 FOUR’ 
Monday, Oct. 22A. M. 64-4. | 

that your children are men, and 
reasonable. God will have all 
men, our children have the di 
and truth, This is a holy, i 
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it without ceasing to-be n man. 1-84. Bible instruction. Reading the Bible, 
and verbal analysis of what is read. “Jesus in the wilderness. 9-12. Writing. 
Exercise in small letters. Р. M. 2-5. Writing as before. 54-7. Singing. 8-8}. 
Meditation. Our schools shouldybe Christian schools for Christian children, and 
Jesus Christ should be daily the chief teacher. One thing is needfal. Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for The great end of our schools, 
therefore, is the instructionof children i ше of heav- 
enly truths.in hope of eternal life 3 

to be saved? Our children, as th 


the con- 


viction of their hearts, We kno: ist, the Son 
of the living God. Beloved t teach no Christianity. Christ, and 
know that there cannot be a living faith without knowled Toye. 

Tuesday, Oct. 23.—A. М. Pepe schools are the gardens 
of God's Spirit, and the planta of humanity, e m. How 
dreadful is this place! i$ none other than the е |. ‘Teachers, 


venerate your schol regard the sacred as sacred. 7-8: le instruction. 
Reading of the Bible and verbal analysis of what is read. Luke xv, 1-10. 81-9. 
Catechism. Repeating the second article with proper em їз, and the neces- 
sary explanation Саре 10-12. Writing, ercise in German capitals, with 
thé writing of syllables and words. Р. M. 1-4. General repetition of the instruc- 
tions for school-teaehers given during the month. 4-5. Brief instruction respect- 
ing school discipline and school laws. 5-7. Singing. 8-8}. Meditation, Teach- 
ers, you should make your school a house of prayer, t.a.den of murderers. 
Thou shalt not kill—that is, thou shalt do no injury to the souls of thy children. 
duit 


"This you will do if you are an ungodly teacher, if you neglect your [you 
keep no order or discipline in your school, if you instruct the children y or 
not at all, and set before them an inj i 
{шей also by 
y all tho à 
Wednesday 


of unkind an 
workers. А ki fom come. In all things Approving ourselves as th r3 
of God. 6 rA erly. Ll «сып. The 
correct. and emphatic reading and repeating of the first section, with brief ¢ 

nation of terms. 10-12, Instruction in ho Eline and school laws. Р. М. 


of. есопоту, the school is arranged in six divisions, each under the care of a 
Е. acqua ith the business, with whom they go into an orchard, and 
under his 


du д А.М. 6-6}. Meditation. Dear teachers, do all in your 
p li harmon: „and peace with your districts, that you may be а 
elper of the parents in the bringing up of their children, Endeavor to main- 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. As much as in you lies, live 
pen with allomen. 64-9..Bible instruction as before, Luke vii. 11-17. 

ading by sentences, by. words, by syllables, by letters, Reading. according to 
he meaning. Understandest thou what thou 
г in schools, Forms of prayer suitable 
itted to memory. Lord, ‘teach us 
Is and writing words. P. М. 2-3. 
ind in the school Forms of prayer 
are copied, with instructions that 


at iy aid their parents 
te ia at as the’ school 


the sense, with questions as 
readest? 10-11. Instru 
for teachers and children 
to pray. 11-12. Writing: 
Instruction respecting райт 

for morning and evening, ånd- 
school children should commit th п 
to an edifying performance of th duty o 
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thus helps the family, so family also may help the school Use not vain 
repetitions, 8-5. Bible ins ction, General views of the contents of the Bible, 
and how the teacher may communicate, analyze, and explain them to his chil- 
dren, yearly, at the commencement of the winter and summer terms, 54-7. 
Singing, 8-9. Meditation. Teachers, ‘acquire the: confidence and love of your 
districts, but never forsake the direct nestor duty. Fear God, do right, and be 
afraid of ne . -The world, with its Just passeth away, but he that doeth the 
i abide foreve ET * 


n the preacher, and labor 


Watereth any thing, but God 
ary of the contents of 
in to fifteen years of 

age. contents of the historical 
books of the New Testamei 


iseipline ; 8. Tn the church 

61-93. Bible instruction. Rules 
the Bible. In analyzing it. In re- 
om them for 


Gen- 

4-5. Reading. 
[-103. Review 
The prayer 


à to us when we separate from him, 1. What 
im ve learned apply well, and follow it faithfully. If уе Кпозе these things, 


appy are ye if ye do them. 2. Learn to see more and e clearly that you 
know but little. We know in part, 3. Be continuall Van. ani never et 
EA e might. 4. Be 


weary. The man has never lived who has learned А 
yourself what you would have your chil become, Become as little children. 
5. Let God's grace be your highest nd let it strengthen yo the diffi- 
culties which you must encounter, ly grace is sufficient foc strength 
is perfect їп thy weakness, 6, Kee constantly in mind the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He has left us an example that we should follow his steps, Hyma—Lord Jesus 
Christ, hearken thou to us. Prayer. Benediction. a ^- 
Review of the hours spent in different ies during the four ее! Arith- 
metic, sixty-seven ; writing, fifty-six ; nty itati i 
other subjects, twenty-six; 
thirty-eight. From hi 
gether, and one hour in 
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lection of prayers for the school and family, with directions to teachers. 6. The 
German еги z speech, and how they may be best taught in a country school. 
7. The day-book. 

Printed. books were the following: 1. Dinters Arithmetie 2. Dinter on 
Guarding against Fires, #8. Brief Biography of Luther. 4. On the Cultivation 
of Fruit-Trees. 5. German Grammar. 6. Baumgarten's Letter-Writer for 
Country Schools. 7. Luther's Catechism. Я ч 

That which can be learned and practiced. in. the short space of a few weeks, is 


only a little—a very little. But it is not of, so much importance that we have 
more knowledge than others; but most depends on thi t I have the right 
disposition ; and that I thoroughly understand and fait] w out the little 


which I do know: n S. 

God help me, that I may give all Bas s have ойи ool; and that I, with 
my dear children, may, aboye all things, strive after which is from above. 
Father in heaven, grant us strength and love for thia. 


^ 


' BERNARD OVER! 2% d 


Among the many devoted teachers educators, whose example 
and teachings breathed a new spirit into the schools of Germany, we 
have been particularly impressed with the character and views of Ber- 
nard Overberg, who for thirty years „was in the habit of meeting the 
teachers of the neighborhood of Munster, twice a year during their ya- 
cation’, and instructing them in the best modes of conducting their 
schools, and especially in imparting religious instruction. We make 
the following extracts mainly from a ‘memoir of Bernard Overberg , by 


Professor Schubert, of Munster. 5 
TAR i SM г Ш Qi ډو‎ 
n 1780, he became officiating vicar of Te) and.many even yet can 


remember. nis»powers as a spiritual guide and teacher, and the blessings which 
жашы ш. PS chief anxiety was for the religious. edneation of "he children 


means was the great object of 1 


liness himself, his pupils becan eins 
comes from the heart cam the 
who have heard him, agre 


ee warmed by it; * Only that which 
vas a favorite saying of his; and all 
tone of ful piety seemed to 


* Nota regular normal school; 
similar to our teachers’ institutes. 


= ted 
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accompany the studies, even the eommon reading, writing, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, &e., whilst the intellectual faculties thus developed were more easily brought 
under the power of the will, when the moral faculties were in healthy exercise. 
Catechetieal as his instruetion generally was, he avoided the extreme in which it 
is now used and its attendant error of cultivating the memory of children at the 


expense of their reflecting, and still more, their moral . He never began 
with abstract truths of religion, &e., but with the imaginatiorf and actual experi- 
enee of the chil so that the answer was not mere words or notions of the 


memory, but the enlargement of existing ideas. His object was not so much to 
give information, as to giye such information and ‘such views of things, as would 
draw ont all the and amiable points of the character, and. repress the 
contrary, — - b. =g e 

The office of schoolmaster in the distriet of Munster, was at that time performed 
in the more populous’parishes by men who, intending to be clergymen, had gone 
through a part of the studies at the gymnasium, and then stopped for want of 
money, talents, or other causes; but in the smaller parishes and scattered country 
places, it was" performed by laborers, who, teaching in winter, returned to their 
work in summer. By far the greatest number of them were, of course, very 
ignorant and unfit for any intelligit teaching; but their pay was poor in propor- 
tion, and many, having no room, made use of some bakehouse, or even an old 
chapel without a stove, in the cold nights of winter. To tempt them to an inter- 
nal improvement, Furstenberg began with an external one ; and for this, commis- 
sioned, Overberg to visit all the village schools of the district. Some of the bad, 
Non and unlicensed were closed, and instead of two or three inconvenient, 


one erected ; then every schoolmaster who offered himself for 
examini it ereditably, had a yearly salary secured him of twenty, 
thirty, ot s, (each about 75 cents,) according to the population of 
his pai lion was to be repeated every three years, and they who 
wished to improve the 8 were advised to attend the normal school at Mun- 
ster. ‘The expenses of | ndance were all to be paid for them; and in order 


that there might be no material lon of their school duties, the attendance at 
the normal school was restrie usual time of their vacation, from August 
21, tol ginning of November. On this being settled, from twenty to thifty 
old schoolmasters” attended Overberg, and most thoroughly exercised his patience 
and eharity, by their indescribable helplessness and incapacity for learning ; from 
nine to twelve, and from two to five, he instructed them in the pm iples of teach- 
ing, in religion, in Seripture history, in reading, writing, and arithmetic. He 
carefully prepared. himself for this, by one and a half hour's study ; and he spent 
the rest of the day in reading withthe most backward. Hopeless а 
trouble seemed at first, in a few years the result was rich in blessings. 

As was mentioned in the introduction, Overberg's zeal for the we 
ignorant poor produced iff many others a similar feeling. Pupils soon came to his 
leetuges whose fervent wish was to become efficient Christian teachers. The 
example of these influenced some of the more indolent; and many of the school- 
masters attended him, not only as long as government paid their expenses, but for 
many years afterwards. Ignorant and unpolished as were the greatest, number 
of them at first, they scarcely ever required a reproof from him, feeling respect 
and affection when they saw his estimable character shine forth in its simplicity 
and friendliness. Their studies comimeneed with prayer; and the dullest heart 
must have been, in some degree, moved when Overberg entered and began, 
“Come, Holy Ghost; whilst his simplicity of manner, his want of all appearance 
of study or learning, with his power and fervor, struck even those most accus- 
tomed to preaching. The source from whence he obtained all this may be seen 
from a rule in his diary. EI Р а ai 

* Let in every thing, Ist, the love of 
of God the guiding clue; 3d, the gl 
wilt thou walk before God and be p 
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Thou hast given me astronger feeling of my weakness, more confidence in Thee, 
and greater desire to please Thee only.” ; 

His extreme саге in previous preparation, even for teaching the children of the 
free school, will be seen by a subsequent extract ; and the following shows clearly 
the great conscientiousness with which he performed the details of his daily in- 
struction, and bep ofthe young communicants, — 

“April 12,1790? I thank Thee, O Father in heaven. the strength Thou 
gavest me when instructing the children yesterday for the first communion; sup- 

‚ О Jesus, those whom Thou hast thus fed with thy flesh and blood ; supply 
bry grace what through my fault or theirs was E asing in their hearts to 
hee; and help me to avoid those faults in future. m too late to wateh 
their conduct, in order to know their hearts, and so prepare them for thy advent. 
T persuaded myself I could make amends by my instruction, though this evi- 
dently requires observation of the character before. Thou knowest, indeed, that T 
often strove to instruct them from the purest motives ; but how often, when teach- 
ing, did vanity come in, and how oft get command over me! I frequently ob- 
served this at the time, and, struggling against it, got confused, obscure, and 
injured the children in consequence. nen, hen led captive by vanity, I said 
something or left something unsaid, which I walla not have done, had glory 
and the salvation of the children been my sole object ; and this was particularly 
the case when strangers were present. © 

“Writing out as much as possible previously was some safeguard against this 

folly, though it took away from the freedom ‘and more touching simplicity, of the 


у, 

lecture. " % 

ў“ Му getting confused and annoyed when the instruction did not go on as I 

Wished showed me what mixed motives yet governed me; my satisfaction de- 

pended not so much on my own conduct, as on the result of the satisfaction it gave 

to others ; and although I struggled against all of this, it was not so earnestly as I 
done. О Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me, and blot o all my 

me a clean heart, and so shall I teach thy babes 1 

oid. these faults in future, I will now take i 

obably attend the communion next year ; so 

heart and mind, during the whole time. Т 

it will do good, I will mention them in the pu 

how can I have this singleness of view ? 


hou must give it, 


and the Eth to aet accordingly ; I will fight, unwilling though I be, and do 
"Thou grant that Í may endure the fight to the xd m » » : 

‘The above applies to the Lorraine free school, to which he paid constant atten- 
tion wh ducting the normal school. But to recur to his plan of teaching in 
this, remark his practice of explaining and illustrating, by examples, the 
princi moral philosophy on which teachers ought to proceed. His power 


arration being very great, he could, whén necessary, fill up the 
ture so faithfully, that every one entered into it, and wouldyprob- 
ably recollect some example from their own experience. Once, when illustra- 
ting врте error in teaching, an old schoolmaster, struck with the ideal picture, 
eried out in low German, “Oh, Mr. Overberg, that is just what is done amongst 
us!” Frequently his pictures were highly comical, but respect for him was such 
as to prevent апу опе giving way to their feelings, In short, such was the varied 
talent shown in his lectures, that persons quite indifferent to the subject would 
crowd to hear them, 

Overberg was an admirer of nature in the highest and noblest sense, and in 
the wonders of creation he saw a representation of the Deity. Every leaf, every 
flower was to him a proof of the. eres, and wisdom of God, and 
he must have accustomed hi) his views'from the creature to the Crea- 
tor from his earliest years, it hay Said, become a second nature to him. 
He earnestly impressed upon the’ pious consideration of the works of 
creation, giving them directions for it, ng them to turn the attention of the 
children to them as early 0 ught that a teacher in the country 
ought occasionally to give € en air, and so teach the children to 
observe for themseives the end fo y thing is made, and how perfectly 
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it is adapted to 5; whilst views of the power and wisdom of God should thus be 
brought into lectures on religion. — 

Valuable, however, as was the information given to the pupils, it was not more 
so than the example of friendliness, humility, and- patience which Overberg showed 
toward themselves; as when having twice clearly explained some very simple 
thing, he would quietly go over it again, if the answer of the pupil made it proba- 
ble it was not clearly comprehended, and thus the other pupils would see in prac- 
tice what is meant by adapting a subject to the powers of comprehension of the 
hearer without omitting any principle. 

‘The instruction was always closed by one of the church hymns to which he was 
very partial, and professed even in one of his latter years to have been much ben- 
efitted by the German hymn in the evening service of a village church. “Were 
I an officiating priest, (said he} I would always use such a German litany 
instead of a Latin vesper. How impressive is that one beginning ‘ Have pity, 
Lordy” бе," 

At the conclusion of the course, the students were examined, and provided with 
situations, and subsequently promoted according to their merit. à 

Thus was he, undgr God, not merely the founder but the supporter of a system 
of education rich in blessings to his country, but besides this he had also the 
peculiar merit of educating a class of female teachers to which probably there is 
nothing similar elsewhere. Young women, not from necessity but piety, attended 


‚ some of his lectures in the normal school, and his catechising in the free school, 


and the majority resisting subsequent temptations to give up their labors, continued 
devoted to them through life. These were appointed to different girls’ schools, 
and the ‘results were so good, and subsequently so notorious, that many of them 
were sent for into other countries, whilst others as readers or governesses became 
blessings to private families. He used to say that women made better teachers 
than men, and ` но exceedingly that there was no normal school estab- 
emat the same time with that at Düren. - 
uction in the Lorraine cloister school consisted in mg io bein 


given three times a week to religion, Bible history, and arithmetic; this, ani 
particularly to the catechising the children in the church eye) day, there 
came persons of all ranks, thinking that they then saw in Overberg à | 
lower of Him who said, “ Suffer little children,” &e. How im 
instruction of the children to be, may be seen from the followings: ct from his 
journal: Wo АМИР 

“ January 15, 1790. This morning I went into the school without sufficient pre- 
paration. О God! help me to improve in this. It is a delusion to imagine that 
any thing is more necessary or ought to be preferred to this; want Of preparation 
draws many faults after it, the instruction becomes. dry, confused, without. point, 
rambling hence the children are puzzled, their attention distracted, and. the:em- 
ployment becomes disagreeable to them and myself. І must also be Very careful 
not to go too much into details; into too extended views, and become too learned 
for the little ones; to comprehend and retain one good point is better for them 
than to hear ten and understand none well, or to miss the most important whilst 
thinking of the others, 

** O God, help me ever more and more to imitate the mannerwf teaching of thy 
beloved Son, so divinely simple, short, clear, and easily remembered, Grant, that 
before I propose any thing to the children, І may ask myself, ‘Is it necessary ? 
Is it useful? Is there not something more useful, which ought to be preferred to 
it? 15 it sufficiently comprehensible? What is my object in proposing it ?- Will 
it, а Елорд) give them only an appearance of learning, &e.? If so, away 
with it. P PX 

* February 4, 1790. Thou art teaching „ О my God, more and more for my 
own experience, that of myself I бап ing en I fear that the teaching 
which Thou hast committed to me will not go on well, then I am surprised at its 
success, and the contrary hap; К say, ‘this time I shall succeed,’ Is 
not this an intimation from Thee, not fo trust on my own strength? May thy 
grace help me to translate this into pr i ‚ how many are thy favors ; 
even to-day I observed that "Thou Е away my usual impediment to clear and 
loud utterance, whenever I have to speak in the church to the children, Ever 
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way of instruction; if it be nqt better, if it be not Ed that I should go on 
in it, do thou call me back; if it be thy will; О make 


Sunday after’ r. He then gave them a compendium of the doctrines of 


pA 


Christianity, and to guard himself against digressions, he wrote out. his lectures at 
| ie gu m 


then "ünceasingly 
Не led them as 


of conscience. — i ў 
me he prayed in the school for these communicants, and as the 
ed, he sent for the parents, put before them their duty to their chil- 
arly that of personal example, and he made them promise to fullfil it. 
children promised in writing that they would walk according to the 
ing the danger to their faith and virtue, and using the means of 
imself, his earnest prayer was that he ht be influenced in the 
candidates, by nothing but their piety, and such was his zeal and anx- 
is, that he frequently had some illness when it was over. 

During th of the year, after the first sacrament, the communicants were 
B to’ the Lord's table, from time to time together, and he always pre- 

ared them 

р Thus had he labored in this, and the weekly instruction of the children for 
twenty-seven years, in the school of the Lorraine cloister ; when this was closed, 
and the school made parochial, and transferred to the parish priest, who relieved 
him from the labor. 


" m. 
The following is a specimen of his manner of addressing his normal 
pupils: E 


My BELOVED FRIENDS ;—lf | 
welfare of your scholars be of i n 
your hearts the recommendations: 


performance of the duties of yon 
your mind. 
1. If you desire to ho or God, | 


conduct. У 


п p of true E if the 
т value to"you, engrave deeply on 
Бо diis to you, and in the 
have them constantly presented to 


'ё по levity or carelessness in your 
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' 
You can not use too much caution in this respect in the presence of your 
pupils; their eyes are always directed to you, and are certainly far more penetra- 
ting than is generally imagined, ‘They discover in you faults which you are not 
conscious of yourself, and these faults often shock them more, and render you 
more contemptible in their eyes, than other and much greater ones would do in 
the eyes of men of your own age. Forget yourself but in a single instance, and 
you may produce on them an impression, deeper than all your good lessons, and 
ай the efforts you have made for them. Бе careful, then, even in the smallest 
things, as much as possible, not only not to give them a bad example, but even an. 
example which can not in all points be safely followed ; for your example acts with 
great power on their character; it may produce immense good, or infinitely greater 
evil. Children pay more attention to the example of their superiors than to their 
lessons, howevér good and salutary they may be; and since they have not dis- 
cernment to distinguish a slight and very excusable fault from one much greater, 
or a weakness natural to humanity from an action intentionally bad, they are often 
less shocked at the last than at the first. It is for this reason that we never can 
be too prudent in the presence of such spectators and such judges, It is precisely 
in this company, more than in any other, that it is necessary to be most watchful 
over one’s self; and their society is, consequently, an excellent means of self-im- 
provement. Avoid, therefore, not only those tices which would cover you with 
shame in the eyes of all good men, but also those defects and weaknesses which 
ie would not like your pupils to imitate, if even your equals would not notice 
ет. 2 
є A Teach, on all occasions, not only by your words, but by your conduct and 
habits. d 2 
Instruction thus given, is for your pupils, not only the most efficacious, but also 
the most easy, us, would you accustom them to neatness ? let them see in you 
this good habit, while receiving your instructions on this subject; if you are your- 
self slovenly in your clothes and in your person, what will they think of your les- 
sons on neatness? "Would you form them to continuous activity? never be idle 
yourself; work eheerfully; and never let them see you without occupation. 
Would you introduce order in your school? never let them see any disorder, 
either in your own person or your affairs. Let good order be obyious in the class, 
in your habitation, in your household. Не who throws every thin confusion, 
and who, when he wants any thing, has sometimes to seek itin on "ner, and 
sometimes in another, gives to his scholars a very sorry exa vof good order. 
Would you wish to teach them truth and fidelity? never let any thing contrary to 
truth proceed from your own month, even in playfulness, lest this playfulness be 
misunderstood; never make a promise or a threat which you can not or will not 
accomplish ; never leave a promise or a threat unperformed which yo е made 
unconditionally, lest a motive should be attributed to you which woul e you 
in the eyes of your pupils in the shade of suspicion of want of integrity. = 


3 Inspire in your pupils obedience to, and respect for, their relations and 
their superiors; and take particular care not to weaken the consideration which 
children ought to have for their parents. Р e 

Do not those tutors commit a great sin, who never display more eloquence than 
when they chatter in the presence of your pupils on the awkwardness and igno- 
rance of men of a certain age, or of old men, because théy have not learned this 
or that thing which is now taught;at the schools? Ву acting thus, they not only 
deprive their children of all respect for their parents, which leads to the most fatal 
consequences, but they also inspire them with an insupportable pride, which makes 
them despise all that may be said or done b; г those older than themselves. 2 

4. Let the fear of God be visi , and in your manner on all 
occasions, especially in aching: 

Manifest always the most sériots lispleasure when your pupils say or do any 
thing contrary to the holy reverence which we owe to God, and take саге your- 
self not to pronounce the name of God or of your Saviour with levity. Seek to 
have your own heart deeply impressed when you c of truths of great import- 
ance; for example, of the paternal goodness of God toward men; of his mercy 
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to sinners; in the sufferings and death of Christ; of the obedignce and love which 
led him to submit to these sufferings and this death; of the favor which he has 
procured for us; of the ordinances which he has instituted in remembrance of his 
death; of the great rewards and terrible punishments of eternity, «е. Your 
emotion will manifest itself in your exterior deportment; it will render your words 
impressive, and will awaken like emotions in the hearts of your auditors. А sim- 
ple tear which may start in the eye of the master, and which is not the effect of 
art, but the involuntary expression of a heart truly softened and penetrated by the 
importance of the subject, acts very powerfully on the hearts of children, and 
often produces in them impressions and resolutions which the most lively repre- 
sentations could not have effected. 

5. By active compassion for the misfortunes of your neighbors, you can ex- 
cite in the children pity, and teach them the right manner of sympathizing 


"Your manner of con 


may be often in themselves the merest trifles,) you will awaken in many of them, 

love, and the | to oblige, for lore is contagious, "They will learn also from 

you, to rend volun! ‘service to their companions and to others; this will be 
ien 


upils, if you 
The best 


f childr: 
оп w ith. th 1, are not so deeply rooted that they can not be 
її give to the work attention and zeal. You can really produce 
ntial good in their hearts, than their pastors can at а more advanced 
lestroy rooted vices is a dificult task, and often impossible to be accom- 
Whatever efforts may be tried ; but to prevent them, to stifle them in their 
ment, to fashion the mind when it is still pliant ; this is а much easier 
one which, by the blessing of God, will’sueceed, if the master teach by 
well as by precept* Do not shrink from the task; it is the most 
noble, the most respectable, the most imposing that you can undertake, 

Do not allow yourself to be frightened or arrested in a work so excellent, by the 
difficulties which it presents, many of which exist only in your imagination. The 
duty to which I now exhort you, that of leading a life irreproachable and edifying 
before God and before the children, is a duty obligatory upon you as Christians ; 
it ought to be of impogtance to you even if you should not be schoolmasters ; but 
as such, as directors of youth, who are to be formed by your teaching and by your 
example, you are doubly engaged to this du 

If, thenyou love yourselves ; if you love these little ones confided to your care, 
and placed under your responsibility ; if you love Him who is their Saviour and 
yours, follow also his exam ing like him by words and actions ; 
be to your pupils on all оссазіб works," (Titus ii. 7.) “Let 
your light so shine before them, your works, may do like- 
Р I heavêh.” 


wise, and with you, glorify inh 

We add a few suggesti spirit by Zeller, and Becken- 
dorf—translated. from “Le Instituteurs, ou Conseils sur 
р Education.” * I 
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с. B. ZELLER. 

Wethave, in our brief sketch of the history of primary education in 
Germany, alluded to the enthusiastic labors of Zeller, a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi. The following fragment by him on the “ Influence of Example" 
ina teacher, exhibit the spirit with which he regarded the work of 
education. 


Young minds can at all times be acted upon withoutitwords, simply by example. 
"The further any person is from what he ought to be, the more does he experience 
this influence. ‘The less his mind is developed, the more is he urged by a pro- 
pensity to imitate, to direct and govern himself according to what he sees and 
hears in the society of other men, better, clder, stronger, more skillful, and more 
experienced than himself. This is а truth that can not,be too often dwelt upon, 
especially in these days, when we attribute so many wonders to the power of 
words, Yes; example alone, a life of practice without display, exercises a most 
marked influence on the soul, the character, and the will; for the conduct of a 
man is the true expression of his being, and gives a tone to (or animates) every 
thing around him; consequently nothing can remain uninfluenced within the 
sphere of a living being. ‘There emanates from the active noiseless life of a single 
individual, power which is to others, either “ а savour of life unto life, or a savour 
of death unto death.” m 

"This explains to us why parents, simple, and without culture, especially mothers, 
who perhaps have never opened a book on education, and speak. little to their 


children, yet offer them every day the example of a lively: ‘and, a well- 
employed бар retired life, bestow an excellent education ; while, on the other 
hand, we see the children of well instructed parents frequently turn out ill, who 


have been acted upon by words alone, rather than by example, and who contem- 
plate around them a class of beings who exercise no good moral influence, Alas! 
that all parents and instructors knew how much power there is in being virtuous, 
and how little in only appearing to be so! by Xs 

There can never be any efficacious or happy influence їп the е: 
hypocrite. Many people avoid showing before children what the: 
speak and act in their presence as persons of morality, modesty 
is only à cloak to cover their internal corruption, their self 
charity. These are hypocrites; their piety is but babbling, a 
have learned, as we learn a foreign Janguage, but it is not th 
the fruit is of no greater value than the tree which produces it. à 

It concerns all who are called to occupy themselves in education, to consider the 
holy lesson taught by a well beloved disciple of the Saviour, in these words; “ Ве 
thou an example of the believers, in word, in conyersation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity." 1 Tim. iv. 19. “Jn all things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works ; in doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech, 
that can not be condemned ; that he that is of the contrary part na be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of you.” Titus ii. 7, 8. : 1 d 

Here we address the following exhortations to all persons, parents or tutors, 
who are charged with the task of education, beseeching them to give serious 
attention thereto. 

1. Be what the children ought to be. * 

2. Do what they ought to do. | 

3. Avoid what they should aid. ; 

4. Aim always that, not only in the presence of the children, but also in their 
absence, your conduet may serve them for an example. 2 

5. Ате any among them defeeti; examine what you are yourself, what you 
do, what you avoid; in a word, iole conduct. 

6. Do you discover ingyourself ‚ sins, Metu Begin by improving 

vd pet i 

yourself, and seek afterwards to your children. 
Т. Think well that those by whom you are surrounded, are often only the re 
flection of yourself. - Ш, 

8. І you lead a life of penitence, and seek daily to have grace givén you, it will 
be imparted to you, and through you to your children. 


E. 


* 
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9. If you always seek Divine guidance, your children will more willingly be 
directed by you. 

10. The more obedient you are to God, the more obedient will your children be 
to you; thus in his childhood the wise Solomon asked of the Lord “ ап obedient 
heart,” in order to be able to judge and govern his people. 

11. As soon as the master becomes lukewarm in communion with God, that 
lukewarmness will extend itself among his pupils. j v^ 

19. That which forms a wall of separation between God and yourself, will be a 
source of evil to your children, 

13. An example in whith love does not form a chief feature, is but as the light 
of the moon ; it is cold and feeble. 

14. An example animated by an ardent and sincere love, shines like the sun ; 
it warms and invigorates. Uo EM. 


endorf for the teachers of primary sche 
1. On ai this morning, did I think God, or of the things of the 
n r 
thelday, have I consecrated f anew in prayer to my 
a PX i 
his blessing on the labors of the day, especially seeking his 
‘children confided to my саге? A EE g 
ought him especially for such of the children as have the greatest 


ani conidencs in бойт } 
ours, on what I have to do 


e, have I occupied myself more willing]; 
most desirous of being instructed ? fail 
influenced their moral ? 

S regard to that which is exterior, have I required order, quietness, 
suitable ers, cleanliness ? К 

13. Have І not been guilty of any negligence in these respects, from’ idleness 
or inattention ? ` ! 

14. Have T Rot from di abandoned to their evil sities, some chi 
who resisted all my stel d ires 3 

15. Have without. confessing it to myself, condemned some among them 
as incorrigible? а 7 
16. And have I not thus neglected one of my most important duties; that of 
never despairing of the improvement of a single child confided to те? 

17. When it has been necessary to censure, punish, or recall to duty by exhort- 
ation, have I done it with calmness, reflection, and in an impressive manner ? 

18. Or have I yielded to precipitancy, impatience, anger, and want of charity ; 
or, on the other hand, have I indulgent 

19. Am I in general just. е H 

20. Have I not an ill-jndged av: predilection for others ? 

91. On what is this partially foun 

29. And if I ean not in my heart ayself for thess sentiments, ought 1 
to allow them to have any influence 1 ! 

23. Have I not thus Бук л 
partiality ? ЖҮК. 7А y m. 

24. Do I not yield in general to the influence and disposition of the moment, and 


nselves reasom to accuse me of 
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am I not thereby unequal, and capricious ; sometimes very kind, and sometimes 
causelessly in a bad humor, or even passionate and violent ? 

25.* When it is necessary to reprove or punish, do I seek always to bear in mind 
the particular charaeter'of the pupil with whom I have to do, in order to guide 
myself aecordingly in my reproof or punishment? y 
96. Do I always distinguish offenses which proceed from levity, indolence, or 
rooted habits, from those which are the result of evil dispositions ? 

27. Have І not sometimes unconsciously excited the desire of praise, and pro- 
moted vanity or selfishness? i 

98. Have I not been to-day an occasion of stumbling and scandal to my pupils ? 
29. Has there not been in my conduct, thoughtlessness, levity, harshness, and 
want of love, or even pleasure in inflicting pain? S 

30. Have iven proofs of egotism, vanity, attachment to my own interests, 
or of self sufficiency ?-- 

31. Have T wii d obtain over the parents of my pupils, the-influence which 
I ought to éndea: noate if I am faithful in my vocation? " 

39. Have I not allowed "myself to d و ا‎ the fulfillment of this duty, 
by pride, self love, or a misplaced sensitiveness 

33. Have I sufficient confiden Him, without whose will not a hair of my 
head falleth, and who knoweth what I have need of? 1 

34. Do I, in the difficult position and sphere of action in which God has placed 
me, wish for more ease, simply for the pleasure of enjoying it? З 

5. Do I not in my heart feel mortified at the directions of my e 
on these occasions, do I manifest ill humor? TG t 

36. Am. I ready to remain inflexible in the confession of 
the will of God, to suffer for this confession, without, turning 
either to one side or the other? 2 

37. Have I beén faithful to the resolutions renewed this morn 

38. Have I not fallen’ into old faults and habits, whi 
determined to renounce? — «Т 

39. And if I have sinned anew, ought I not to трое а doul 
strength to вото! ily К hose obstacles which has 
gress for so long a time?" oe 2 $ 

40. In fine, have I made to d y progress in knowledge 

Al. Have I labored to im self if тпу vocation, ev 
which are presented to m itive and regular occupation? — з. 

42 Have I read any portion of Holy Seripture, or other ? 

43. Have I there learned something which I can gonsider as fhe profit of the 
day, for my spiritual ‘advancement? ~ x М 

"These are a few questions which a conscientious tutor may address. to himself, 
some of them évery day, others at longer intervals; and those who would give 
themselves, the trouble to examine their own hearts, would be able to add.to them 
many more. & 


We intended to have added a few additional remarka Ер Еши, the ' 
system of school inspection as administered in Prussia. We will simi- 
ply remark, that religious ministers are, ex-officio, inspectors of the 
schools of their respective religious sects, and obliged to visit the same, 
and report on their condition to the Kreishul or union inspector, of which 
there are two in each union—both of whom are ecclesiastical. digni- 
taries, one in the Protestant and the other in the Catholic Church. To 
secure the requisite qualification for the duties of school inspection, the 
Prussian government has, wii in а few years, made a law that every 
young student for holy orders ЇЇ in future produce, at his examination 
for, and before his admission same, a certificate of his having 

pe , conducted by the principal of the 
college and his professors. This isan important step in the right direc 
TEE “2 TW 


passed an examination in 


Ж 
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tion. To be able to conduct the examination, whet 
schools, in a satisfactory and profitable m 
practical acquaintance not o ly with the s 


ods of classification, discipline, and i nd, in i 
should be selected from the b 1 

cessful school T 

scale of promotion t TS, l pa _ 
the entire profession, and: i 


a 


5 


SAXONY. 


; UR AEN. Ж 


Tar constitution of Saxony, although. monarchical, is based upon repre- 
sentative institutos. The members of the lower chatter are elected 
by freeholders, and almost every. had ofa family is a freeholder. 

Saxony was one of the earliest of the German states to convert the 
parochial schools of the old ecclesiastical organization into pub ic schools, 
and to provide for the special training of teachers to the du 
profession, In the cession of a large portion of her territo 
1816, several of her best teachers? seminaries, and higher liter 
tions, were transferred to that power, and with them went several of her 
most devoted and An istos and among Eu c ше 
School Councilor Di Н 

The present school 1 n dno 1836, and since. 
has been done in Saxony’ Өт improvement. of o 
inany other German stale. ` Partitolar. attention has be 
regular attendance of children at si ool; ‘tothe supervision of both public 
and private schools, and to the quali cation and compensation of teachers. 

A number of common schools, corresponding to the wants of the people, 
is insured by a division of the kingdom into school circuits (schul-bezirke, ) 
and all the children residing in each circuit must attend the school there 
established. No boy can be apprenticed ‘unt er the age at which he 
may lawfully leave school. Congregations ifferent religious persua- 
sions are allowed to establish schools in their circuit, and if no other school 
exists than one so established, all the children of the circuit are bound to 
attend it ; they are not, however, required to take part. in the religious 
instruction, qe 

Every school circuit must furnish a school-house, and a M A ibe 
teacher. The schools are supported from funds of the church, 
interest on donations to the school fund, from fines levied on parents. dn 
neglect to send their children to school, „from a payment made to the 
school fund in purchases of y property, ЫШ collectior m the fees paid 
by the pupils, and from direct taxation. These fund 
the. master's salary, with the furniture of 


poor children, prizes, insurance, A 
Primary schools in Saxony, as in Pi 


2| 
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lower, or elementary school, pupils must receive instruction, by law, in:— 
1. Religion. 2. Exercises of speech and reading. 3. Caligraphy and 
orthography, with written exercises on subjects relating to the affairs of 
common life. 4. Mental and written arithmetic, 5. Singing. 6. The 
most important portions of natural history, geography, and history, espe- 
cially those of the country. The details of the school plan are left to the 
teacher and local school inspector, 

In the higher grade, or lower burgher school, the amount taught in 
these branches is increased, and exercises of style, geometry, and. draw- 
ing, are added. 

The books used in the Protestant schools are, the Bible, Luther’s Cat- 
echism, the hymn book, and three а the selection of which 

is made by the local Аа, inspector. In the Roman Catholic schools, 
the selection of books is left to the m authorities. 

The regular time for attendance is Ж ad on threé days in the week, 
and four on two other days, mE énty-six hours per week. The 
vacations are regulated by the chure s, and last about a week at, 
atime. Children above ten years of Rai country, are exempted, 

‚ during harvest time, from attendance at school. У * 

The punishments are chiefly addressed to the moral sentiments, but 
хое айнан in extreme cases, is allowed, The code of dis- 

cipline is required to be placed in a conspicuous a и school- 
room. " 
child must attend school for eight years, (from e age of six to 


and there i ‘is attached to each school а person whose duty it is 
to ascertain the catises of the absences pil, and who is entitled to a 


small fée from the parents for each call he niakes upon them. According 
to statistics in the “German School Gazette,” every child of a suita- 
ble age and of sound capacity m me ан e or private, for a 
portion ofthe year 1846. — "à 

The kingdom is divided into four circle, i in = of which there is a 
school board, which has charge of all primary schools, and teachers? sem- 
inaries, and regulates all appointments of teachers, and all pecuniary al- 
lowances dinate only to the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Next in authority is a: district board of inspectors, having charge of & 
certain number ef schools—stbordinate to the school board of the cirele. 
The district board consists of a superintendent, the highest ecclesiastical 
and civil authority in the district, and a representative of the patrons’ of 
each school. The superintendent is the district inspector; who must 
counsel with the board, visit all schools, ES report on the fidelity and ca- 
pacity of each teacher, «— 

The lowest authority is e school circuit; témpossd 
of four persons, one of whom must yman, who must assemble 
on fixed days to consult togethe erests of the schools, must 
hold semi-annual examina: in of the district inspector, and 
report annually on the 0 

No person can be licensed who | 


not attained twenty-one years of 
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age, passed one examination as a candidate, served two years as an as- 
sistant, and passed a second examination of a higher grade; as, by the 
law of 1825, he must have graduated at a teachers’ seminary. There 
are now nine of these institutions, besides a seminary for classical teachers, 
which was established in Leipsic in 1784, by Beck, and in which Her- 
mann and Klotz subsequently gave instruction, for twelve students in 
philology, meeting twice a week. The annual graduates of these Normal 
Schools are now sufficient to supply all vacancies which occur in the 
schools. The state appropriates 14,050 thalers, (about $12,000,) annually 
to the support of these seminaries. 

The prescribéd course of instruction occupies four years, and no one 
can now receive a certificate of qualification as a teacher without having 
gone through this course, or showing an amount of attainment and prac- 
tical skill which shall be deemed its equivalent. — - 


The seminaries were located as follows in 1848; і N 
Two at Dresden, # { The Воуаї,_ with 7 teachers and т pupils. *. 


One at Freiberg, ae hel o m з 

е Ps od > B a hy. biz As 
One at Zian, 0 1. [| 10409 и ш NIS 
One at Bredissin, ^. ‚„ . . d 6 s : ET EN 
One at Plauen, x RETE Apta i EM ui 
One at Grimma, LAUD pL M M 
OneatAnnabeg . . PEN Er um TET 
One at Waldenberg,. .,, , Lu C dE TE 


Augustus IV., and formerly possessed the celebrated Dinter as one of its 
directors. It was intended for fifty pupils, with a staff of four ‘officers, in- 
cluding the directors: All the pupils, except those whose parents live in 
Dresden, board and lodge in the institution with the officers. Calinisch, 
one of the highest educational authorities in Germany, is vice-director. 
Connected with the seminary are six commoni schools, of the city, in 
which the pupils of the seminary acquire practice. 

The Fletcher Seminary was founded by Baron Pletcher in 1825, nnd 
has its own administration, although it is aidedby the government. Pro- 
vision is made in the institution for twenty pupils, Mur d com 
charge of about $30, receive board, lodging and instruction, and jn the 
second and third year of their course, a still larger allowance. is made, 
especially to the poor and deserving, There is an institution for deaf 
mutes in the same building. Tw к 

The government makes its appropriation in aid of local dc iei 
and graduates its payments according to the character and в! ing of 
the several teachers—providing. that no teacher shall receive less than 
130 thalers in the country, and 140 in the towns, besides a residence. Ја 
1846, out of 2,142 teach 2315 received less than 130 thalers, 
(equivalent here to $130,) 
the year, but permanently, an 
The government has also esta 


The Royal Semiary at, Dresdeni was founded in era Elector 
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and the widows and orphans of teachers. To secure the benefits of the 
fund, teachers of the first class, (teachers in gymnasia, real schools and 
seminaries,) pay at their admission 4 thalers, and annually from 4 to 8 
thalers, according to their salary. Teachers of the second class, (of 
common schools,) pay 2 thalers, and yearly from 1 to 4 thalers, accord- 
ing to their salary. The state takes eare of the funds, and makes up 
any deficiency of the revenue of the fund to meet the demand upon it, 
besides a contribution of 2,000 thalers toward the capital. The fund 
yields:—1. To the widows of teachers of the first class, yearly, 60 thalers. 
2. To orphans of teachers of the same class, 12 thalers until they reach 
their eighteenth year. 3. To widows ‹ of teachers о the second class, 30 
thalers, and to their children 8. hal ‘Teachers are thus шог ошу 
provided against want while living, b from anxiety for their families, 
when dead, or incapacitated fo for ae The result of these wise 


provisions ‹ on the part. of the. government, is seen . the improved and 
improving ¢ “condition of the schools, а! he higher attainments, profes- 
sional skill, a and, social ‘standin ng a and ir fluence of the teachers. 

With a Population | of 14 809,023 i in 1846, there was one 'ersity with 
85 puli and | 835 students ; six Pence of the Arts ely with 
43 ie and teachers, and 1, 400 pupils; eleven gymnasia, with 131 
teachers, and 1 590 pupils; six higher pargher änd real schools, with 18 
teachers, and. 270 pupils; three special institution: for с 'commerce and 
military. 8 j with 43 teachers : and 240 pupils ; nine. hers’ seminaries, 
with 41 teachers, | ; and 362 pupils ; “seventeen higher schools of industry 
or technical | schools, with 72 teachers and 779 pupil | sixty-nine lower 
technical schools, with — teachers, and 6,966 pupils ; twenty-four schools 
for lace-making, with 37 teachers and 1,928 pupils; and 2,155 common 
schools, with 2,175 teachers and 278, 022 EL. besides one institution for 
the blind; one for deaf mutes; three orphan asylums; and a number of 
infant EET and private seminaries. 


The. following Nod of the Royal Seminary, or College for Teach- 
ers, in Dresdei 35 taken with some alterations from Kay’s “ Social Con- 
cation of the "People i in England and Europe,” 2 vols., 
потап; Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1850. We 
have appended to this aecounty remarks by the same author, on the 
practical working of | the system of public instruction in Saxony, espe- 
cially in ке to the r 


" ROYAL SEMINARY 


FoR 


TEACHERS AT DRESDEN, 


Тик Royal Seminary, or College for Teachers, at Dresden, was 
founded in 1785. and celebrated its 50th commemoration day on the 31st 
October, 1835. and at the end of 1842, it had educated and sent out 
above 655 teachers, who had pursued a four years course of study and 
practice, a course which Mr. Kay, a graduate of Oxford, pronounces 
much more liberal. than nine-tenths of the undergraduates of either 
Oxford or Cambridge, receive. In 1843, there was one thoroughly ed- 
ucated and trained teacher for ‘every 588 inhabitants. In consequence 
of their thorough, liberal, and practical education, the eim n school 
teachers of Saxony, oceupy a. social position; which is ae to 
the profession in any other country. - d ә 

The number! of students who attend the lectures and ‘age of the college, is 
limited to seventy ; of these, sixty are lodged gratuitously in the institution ; the 
remaining ten dwell with their parents or relations in the town. Twenty of the 


places in the college have been endowed by the government, and are therefore in 
its gift. The ablest of the candidates for admission are elected to ey 


The examination of candidates for admission to the college is held Easter. 
As the life in the normal college costs litile or nothing, the lodging and education, 
if not the whole expenses, being given gratuitously; and, as a young man, who 
distinguishes himselfin the college is certain to be chosen by some school commit- 
tee afterward as teacher, there are always plenty of candidates for admission from 
the middle and lower classes of society. АП these are subjected to a rigorous ex- 
amination ; their aequirements, theit character, and their past life, are most саге- 
fully sewutinized ; and, from among them all the most promising are chosen for 
preparation for the teacher’s profession. No candidate can be elected who is not 
healthy and strong, who has not a powerful'and clear voice, or who is lame, short- 
sighted, or deaf. Bye one must be at least sixteen years old, and must present 
to the examiners a certificate of a medical man of freedom from all organic com- 
plaints, and of sound health. 

"The course of education in this college, as in all the other colleges in my, is 
of FOUR year’s duration: no student can leave before the end 0! d and 
even then, he can not obtain admission into the ranks of the teachers, unless he 
can pass the prescribed examination for diplomas, #- $e) oe 

е students are divided into three classes ; each young man "pp 
g 


the first two years of his residence, in the third and second classes ; but, d 
his third and fourth years? residence, he pursues his studies in the first class 
staff of "Professors and teachers in the college consist of — n 
Ist, The Director, (Dr. Otto, 1845.) r st sabe 
2nd. А Vice-Principal. — * d r 
3rd, A Professor of Matlemati ^ 
4th. A Professor of Musie. —— 
5th. Daily Teachers for Writing 
The director gives, every we 
professor seventeen, and the foi 
the students, “ 


# 
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The following table will show what the subjects of instruction are in the college, 
and how the time of residence is divided between them. 


ж 
TIME TABLE IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE IN DRESDEN. 


Summer Winter 
Hult Year. Half Year. 
Number of Number of 
Hours each Week, |} Hours exch Week 
in Class, in Class, 
rop» me | onopan fam 
2:912 I9. 2F 2 1. Religion. 
ор Тери B slide 1 9. К of the Seriptures. 
ота | ООК . Seripture history. ў 
ЗО: | 1 3 3 {0 
11/50, O MADE 0| 5 ا ر‎ exhortation, 
2) 0} OF 2) 0), 0 6. 
0| 31 31 0|3| 3 7. Special methods of teaching. 
*a | dM Ө o] c 8. L Rhetorie and reading exercises ; II. 
Jue: (| гапа HL. Mental calculations, 
NE ra M 
t Í T atural рі 
of 2) 2 0| 2| 2 11. Natural history. ye 
Орго 1} 1f 12. Geography. AE 
1| 0| 0] 0, 0| 0| 13. Mathematical Е. % 
1 : E 1| 1| 1| 14. пи bii wo 
1 L| 14 Qe 08 15. rman language. 
2 Ot 0 2| 0| 0 в 16. Latin language. 
2| 2) ае 2] 2| Ө} 17. Writing. i 
Py ZN 2| 2| 2 | 18. Arithmetic. 
0| 1| 2| 0| 0| 0 | 19. Geometrical drawing. 
PHO: kO г: 1 || 20. Geometry. 
2) af 21 2| 2| 2| әт. Drawing. 
9| 0| 1] Ta | 2| 22 Singing. 
1| 1| 1| Tf T| 1| 23. Choral singing. 
1| 1| 0| 0| 0| 0 | 24. Quartet singing; ч 
948 өү о дө Ф. Coneert singing. 
6] 3) з i jd eed M 
13|19|39 | 7] 12| 6 
272. 3] 2| ое 
L9 42 | 40 | 40 E Tetal, number of hours per week. 


пб students rise in suthmer at 5 o'clock, and in winter at 6 o'clock, in the 
morning : as soon as-they are dressed, they meetin one of the classrooms, where 
the director reads the E prayers ; their hours of study f are from. Tto 12 
A. M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. 

Connected with the college is a primary sch tor children of that district of 
the city, in which the college’ is situated : this school is under the direction of a 
regularly appointed and experienced kep is attended by 105 children, who 
are divided into three classes, to each of whieh Ме} igned a separate class-room 
in one part of the college b ses, a certain number of students 
from the college first а e ye, and aided by the advice of 
the teacher. 

At the end of this I y are called before the board 
of examiners. Ifthe р religious examination is con- 
ducted by the board of e: H but if he is a Roma 
joined to the board, and conducts Spari of the examinat 
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"The examination last three days. 
On the first day the subjects are— 
From 1 tg 10 o'clock, A. M. Scripture history. 
* 10 8 12 9 i lagogy. » 
“ 2to 4 “ Р. М. Mathematics and the theory of music. 
| The answers to the questions of the first day's examination are given in writing. 
On the second day the subjects, are— 
Catechising a class of village school 
From 7 to 11 o'clock, A. М.ҳ children on some subject of elementary 
"s instruction. 
fis A DP d 
" rithmetie ; an | 4 
i * Pd Ve к An object "lesson given to school chil- 
dren. 1 


Fg Her [А viva võte examination— 
1 y In religion; 
* lto 2 " P.M.j ‘The Scriptures; 
“ж Luther's catechism ; and 
Pedagogy. 
German language ; 


EO es ee «4 Logic; and } j 
E ' T. 
History ; Ў 
I Á Geography ; 
ma) V ы КЫЧЫ, pilsopy з and si 
7 Natural history. ` Я 
On the third day the subjects of examination are— 

2 Organ playing ; 
Singing; ® Р 
Piano-forte ; and PY. 


Violin. Ў 
If the young candidate, who had been educated for rour years іп а teachers’ 
college, сап not pass this examination so as to satisfy the examiners, he is obliged 
to continue his studies until he can do so, But if he passes the examination in a 
satisfactory manner, the examiners grant him a diploma, whioh is marked “ ex- 
cellent,” “ good,” or “ passable,” according to the manner in which he acquitted 
himself in his examination. 

If the young candidate does not obtain a certificate marked “ excellent," but 
only ‘one marked “good,” or “ passable,” the can not officiate as teacher, until he 
has spent two years in some school as assistant to an experienced teacher. . 

At the end of this time, he is obliged again to present himself to the board of 
examiners, who examine him again in the most careful and searching manner, If 

passes this examination, he receives another diploma marked “ excellent,” 
"good; or “passable,” according to his merit, and if he obtains a diploma 
marked “excellent” he is enrolled among the members of the teachers” 
sion, and is allowed to officiate either ав а private tutor or as a village 
But if he сап not obtain this diploma, he is obliged to continue to act as an 
ant teacher until he ean do so. Seminar Director Dr. Otto, the prinei| 
normal gollege, and a member of the board of examiners, assured me, that i 
а common thing for candid be examined four or five times, before they suo- 
| ceeded in obtaining a teacher loma. When they have at last succeeded, they, 
as well as those, who obtai diploma marked ‘excellent? in the first examin: 
ation, are eligible as teacher FS: И 
"Тһе school committee of it parishes elec "wn teache The 
only condition, to which this e iato T 
person, who has not obtain 
aminers., 
- When a teacher dies 
iby law to elect another within two months 
à ^ vacant office’ are examined in the presence of 
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inhabitants of the parish or town who desire to be present; and after the 
examination, the school committee proceed to elect the candidates whom 
they consider the best qualified to fill the vacant situation. But even after 
this examination before the parochial or municipal school authorities, the suc- 


Dresden, called the Landconsistorium, for examination, before he can finally be 
indueted into his hard-won office. Such is the great the seemingly exaggerated 
precautions, which are taken by the Saxon people to secure good and efficient 
teachers for the schools. 1f, at any of these different examinations, any thing is 
discovered against the moral or religious character of the candidate, he is imme- 
diately rejected. His moral as well as his religious character. is car Scruti- 
nized before his reeeption into the ig College, and by each of the different 
bodies of examiners, before whom he is obliged afterward to appear. If his pre- 
vious life can not bear this scrutiny, or if the principal or professors of his college 
can not bear testimony to his moralityand to his religious jeunor during: his 
residence, he is rejected, and is not permitted to enter the profession. "T 

It is easy to perceive how high a teacher, who has passed ese examinations 
and scrutinies, must stand in the estimation of his country and of those who sur- 
round him more immediately. As Dr. Otto said to me, "The great. number of 
examinations, that a young man must pass through, before he can become a teacher, 
is important, not only in preventing any unworthy person ever being admitted 
into the teachers? profession, but also, and more especially, in’ raising the profes- 
sion in the estimation of thé public. - The people һауе à great respect for men, 
who have, as they know, passed so many and such severe examinations. They 
attend with more attention and respect to their counsels and i jon." And 
certainly, until the teacher is respected by the people, his teaching will be produc- 
tive of butlittle profit. To be a teacher in Germany is beu. m be 
of learning and probity, None butsueh a person can 
say the ваше in England? How many of our teachers 
men, or poor uneducated artizans ; or rude and unl el ев; or even 
immoral and low-minded men? ow many have never been educated in any 
thing more than reading, writing, and a little ciphering ? How many have never 
been into a teacher's college? How many have only been instructed in such a 
college for the ridiculously short period of six morths? Tow many have never 
been educated at all? And yet over Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Holland, and Franee, every teacher has been carefully trained for some twelve or 
fourteen years, in ‘preparation for his duties; has passed at least two, generally 
three, and often four years, in a teachers’ college, under the instruction of learned 
and high-minded men, conscious of the importance of their work; has passed 
with credit several severe examinationg and has only finally been received into the 
teachers’ profession, after a most сафа scrutiny into his character and aecom- 
plishments has given an assurance to his country of his fitness for the important 
duties Мы fession. | y 

But stran; iliating as is the contrast between the care, that is taken in 
Saxony and nd to prepare and elect efficient teachers for the village 
schools, the contra een the situations of the teachers in the two countries, 
after electionyis no less sad. Th Sqxony, as mdeed throughout Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Denmark, and France, great pains are taken to make the teacher's 
rank in society, and his situation, worthy the acceptance of an educated man. The 
teacher is never left ident upon uncertain charity. If his salary is sometimes 
small, it is at least and certain. The minimum is fixed’ by goverment, and 
no parish or town-committee offer less than this salary to its teacher. More- 
over, the teacher is never-d. led into being his own tax-gatherer. The parish 
or town is obliged to arran; ith the teacher his appointment, how much 
he shall receive, when he sl i shall receive it. ‘The com- 
mittee is obliged to col] f х nsing, warming, repairing, 
and furnishing the sehool-bui ant the teachers, If they neg- 
lect to pay the teacher в appeal to the county magistrates, 
who oblige the parochiali 1 its duty. 

When a teacher has old, or t k form all his ee 
duties in the school-room ХОР district decides, whether he Å 


eg 


х4 Li 


cessful candidate is generally obliged to present himself to another committee in * 
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be dismissed with a pension; or, whether the committee shall engage an assistant 
teacher, to aid him in the school-room. ‘The widows and children of deceased 
teachers are. pensioned off in Saxony, in the same manner as in Prussia, and the 
funds for this purpose are raised by the same means. 

Another most important regulation is, that no person or persons in immediate 
personal connection with a teacher, shall have the power of dismissing him, after 
he is once elected. It must be evident to all, how much this is tending to lower 
the independence and respectability of the teachers of England. A private pat- 
ron, a clergyman, or a committee of parishioners has the power in almost every 
casé, ү our country, of dismissing a teacher. How often. this has been done 


merely unt of some personal pique, or because the teacher would not sub- 
mit to their erude notions of how a school ought to be managed; or from misrep- 
resentation ; ог from mere village squabbles, 1 have no need to remind any of my 
readei such a dismissal is possible, every one will admit. How such a 
y fien damp а good and. earnest teacher's energy, or undermine 
destroy his usefulness, or at least. lower his profession in the eyes 
of th around him, is but too evident. But in Germany, no person in im 
nediate connection with the teacher can dismiss him on any pretext whatsoever. 
His judges are distant; unprejudiced, and impartial persons. In Saxony, after the 
parish has elected its teacher, it loses all direct power over him, The parochial 
minister or committee can inspect the school, when heor they please. Indeed, itis 
their duty to do so at stated times. They can advise the teacher and counsel him, 
but they ean not directly interfere with him. He issupposed to understand, how 
to manage his school, better than any other petson in his parish, If he did not, 
his long preparatory training would have been of little avail. 
If the clergyman, or any of the parishioners, have any cause of complaint to find 
with the teacher, and desire to have either dismissed or reprimanded, and obliged 
to change his plans of proceeding, а complaint must be made to the county edu- 
cational magistrate, and by him, to the minister of education in Dresden, who, in 
Saxony, is the only person, who can dismiss a teacher. The county magistrate, 
on receiving the complaint, immediately sends an inspector to the spot, to inquire 
into the ground ef complaint or dispute; and after having received his report, the 
complaint of the parish, and the defense of the teacher, sends them to the minis- 
ter of education in Dresden. It remains with the minister alone to pronounce the 
final judgment. This impartial mode of proceeding tends to raise the teachers’ 
profession in the eyes of the people, "They see that the teachers are men, who 
are considered worthy of the protection and support of the government." But 
above all, it enables the teachers to act honestly and fearlessly, to follow out the 
plans.they know to be the best, and to devote their whole energies and minds'to 
their duties, without any embarrassing Seat of offending employers or patrons, or 
of endangering their continuance in offi 
There are 2,925 teachers in Saxony, ог one teacher to every 588 inhabitants ; 
which is not large enough for the wants of the country. In Saxony, as фо 
out Germany, they will not make апу use ої monitors. As they will hot avail 
themselves of the assistance of educated monitors in the more mean parts of 


il teaching, they have therefore been obliged to adopt the following dient. 
law ordains, that when there are more than sixty children ingany parochial 
school, and the parish can not afford to support morethan one teacher, the  chil~ 
dren shal -be divided into two classes, when there are not more than a 
into three classes, when not more than 150 in number; that when there are two, 
classes, the teacher shall. instruct one in the morning, and the other in the after 
noon; that when there are three classes, he shall instruct each class for three 
hours daily at separate times ; and that all the children not under instruction shall 
not attend the school, while either of the other classes is there,» E 


From inquiries made to, of D n, it appears that 2,119 
of the primary schools of | aries, inde- 
pendently of the lodgings, | а уе not more 
3.206 not 
n £105; 12 
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Mr. Kay makes the following observation on the public schools of 
Saxony: 

Each nt is obliged to begin to educate his children at home or to send them 
to some pud at (v Me. of their sixth year, unless the child is sick] 
and unfit to bear any mental exertion, After a child has once commenced attend- 
ing a school, it must continue such attendance regularly, summer and winter, for 
eight years; and even on the attainment of its fourteenth year, it may not discon- 
tinue such attendance, unless it has obtained a certificate, stating that it can read, 
write, and cipher, and that it is well не with the doctrines of its religion 

е 


and with the truths of the Scripture his 1 ions for these certifi- 
cates are conducted by the religious j, in conjun ith the teachers, 
In some few cases, however, where the parents are very ‘school commit- 


г, and 
wag 
too si 


tees are empowered to permit the parents to remove their children from te 
Jeading facts and doctrines of the Scriptures, But before thi 
age, they can not be taken from school, except when they 

No child may be employed in any manufactory, or in arfy manual labor, before 
it has attained the age of TEN years, The Saxons consider the education of young 
way. The mogality and the liberty, as well as the social and пумаш condition, 
of the people are all considered to be dependent on the early an development 
every other consideration is made to yield. The Saxons are, as is well known, a 
commercial people. But still commercial requirements have not outweighed 
must receive a sound, efficient, and religious education. Those children, however, 
who are wanted to work in the manufaetories, and who have attained a tolerable , 
discontinue their attendance on the daily classes, at the age of tm; but are re- 
quired to attend afternoon classes, two or three times a week, during the next four 
highly educated teachers, until they attain the age of fourteen,” 
e most minute and partie: Kk Ies are in force in Saxony respecting 


the end of their tenth year, if they can sea ate and i ow ho 
weak to attend the classes, Г TA 
children as a matter of pri importance, to which all else must be made to give 
of their moral and intellectual faculties. То the attainment of this end, therefore, 
moral considerations, From the age of six to the age of fourteen, every child 
proficiency in Scripture history, reading, writing, and arithmétie,are permitted to 
years, Thus, even the factory children receive regular periodical instruction from 
the school buildings, The law F that they shall be situated as nearly as 


= ы 3 
Я The following section, (143) of the School Law, relates to the neglect of school attend- 
ance, з ` 

1. In every parish where there is а всп union. fhefe.shall be a school messenger,” In 
large parishes which are divided into many school dist every school Shall have E partic- 
ular messenger, besides one for every school district. y deir / 

2. ing on the common vacations, and on those weeks and when there is no 
school, tle school e um must ask the teacher, on every school day, after the 501 
hours, what сі baw en absent without an adequate excuse. i 

3. Ти places where there is but one school, the school messenger must ask this qu t 
least b а week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and require an account 5 

n 


dn 


г of evi lust go to the parents of the absent and. 
demand h else the reason for bis absence, For every suci 
he parent must give the messenger six pfennings. V 

“57 If Schild does not come after this demand, but remains away unexcused for two da 
the school messenger must take him on the third day and conduct him to the school. е 
fee from the parents shall be one groschen, к 

6. A child of а place where there is but one school, wha does not come on the Monday or 
Thursday after the visit of the school messenger, ani ains unexcused ; also if he stays 
away six days without adequate excuse, must be. "(he messenger and carried to the 
school, and ard m the Se gall жа n n 

7. If the child stays from the scliool with the knox з parents after being thus car- 
ried to it by the messenger, measures for punislitnent be Dose ii 

8. If the messenger can not collect his fees, he to the magistrates, whose duty it 
is to coerce the payment. 4 X 

9, If the parents are actual г ime, the magistrates must demand pa} 
ment quarterly from the schi 


10. The magistracy must п r if, without good r E 
is prevented from taking the, 5 f he bproperly treated while n 


ч ^ " wr 
ext Morning, not later than an hour before the beginni i 
at Жог, п ginning of the orate 
Re 


the duties of his office, 
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possible in the center of the parish, and that a quiet and perfectly healthy site shall 
be selected. To use the words of one of the regulations of the Saxon Chambers 
on this subject: “If there is any building which deserves the careful considera- 
tion of the architect, it is that which is intended for the village school" The 
government has prepared several plans, with specifications of the cost, &c., for 
the guidance of the county authorities and village committees, / 

To follow the words of the regulations themselves; “ Every school-room must 
ciently roomy, lofty, well lighted, perfectly dry, and free from damp, of a 
Шеп} and suitable form for the management of the school-classes, andina 

e t situation.” ` 


it number of minute and most carefully 
the purpose of insuring the attainment 
and of the height of the school-room 
d very particular regulations have been made relative to the 
and ventilating of the school-rooms; to the proper draining 
tich the school is to be built and upon which the play-grounds 
5 to the lighting of the class-rooms; to the disposition of the 
even to the position. and construction of the doots. Nothing which 
the school-rooms or school apparatus has been deemed too unimportant, to 
leserve the most careful consideration, or too insignificant to require the most 
minute and scientifie regulations, The school-rooms in Saxony, as indeed through- 
‚ out Germany, are well supplied with parallel desks, forms, maps, illustration 
boards, and all the Apparatus necessary to enable the teacher to instruct his chil- 
dren in an effective manner. Jn the towns the schools generally contain eight or 
nine classes. A separate oom is provided for each class, A learned teacher, 
who has received fourteen years? preparatory education, presides over each sepa- 
rate class. One of these teachers is the general director and superintendent of 
the whole school. ~ ` ۴ 
Each of the class-rooms contains about sixty children, The law forbids any 
teacher ‘to allow more than sixty to be instructed in the same class-room. Each 
of these rooms is fitted up along its length with parallel desks and forms, facing 
the teacher’s desk, which is raised on a platform abont a foot high at one end of 
the room. They are continually whitewashed and scoured, and are well venti- 
lated. They are lofty, and always well lighted. The children are never kept in 
the rooms more thau about two hours at one ti "They are all taken down into 
the play-grounds.at the end of every hour and a half, for ten minutes’ exercise, 
and Bus this time the windows of the class- are all opened and. the air 
purified. f D y 
‘The law requires every school committee in Saxony to furnish their school 
rooms with at least the following apparatus : i 5 
1. A supply of school-books, slates, slate-pencils, lead-peneils, pens, paper, фо. 
for. poor to buy these Shin 


schools ; 
6. The school commit 
do so, a collection of object 
ie geography: 1 | y 

esides this apparatu Шаре schools are supplied with a library of 
reading books, from which ai can take books home, on payment of about 
а halfpenny aec is " Wr cg PH 

"To give a general idea of | 

children of the people are 


ght in the primary ве] 
E apportioned to the various s 
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The following Time Table in the Dresden Primary Schools, shows the number 
of hours devoted each week to the different branches of instruction. 


|j 


Hm со Ec 
PSS DR w Baha 
SS о ж осон 


C rae о жоо eo 


fem - duties, 
g, knitting, &e. 
ir the classes under 


number of hours in each 


-week devoted to instruction. 


To explain this table it is necessary to remark, that in the town schools, there 
are generally eight classes instructed in eight separate four for*boys 
and four for girls; that the fourth class contains the least Ithe first class the 

1 of a separate 


Bp the revolution of 1848, 
made perfectly gratuitous, | 
school free of all EC 
respectable clothing. 


Besides the day schools, 
attention. These are the 


who are paid for this extra labor b 
"in them is not confined to religious 


compr: uction in reading, writing, arithm history, 
geography, the physical sei ; drawing, fie new Eaton EI age. 
These classes generally ible. on the "evenings, in one of the day- 
schools of the town or distriet. The incidental ecessary for warming 
and lighting the room, and)for the purchase of y books, &c., are gen- 
erally defrayed by the voluntary contrib: s, who attend the 
classes, and by the ben ich. | ‚о are interested in promoting 


these useful institutions. f rom these sources do not suf- 
fice, the minister o [o assist the town or other 
locality, in perfectin, many towns and parishes, 
however, they are enti n! y pul 

the students do not pay any thing 


subscriptions, and in these cases 
tion, 1 


.— No person may officiate as teat 
- tained from a committee of learn: 
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. So eager are the Saxon people to gain knowledge, and so well do they under- 
stand its value, that wherever any of these schools are opened on the Sundays or 
other holidays, they are, as in France, immediately filled to overflowing, with peo- 
ple of all ages from eighteen up to fifty, who are desirous of increasing their stock 
of information, and of unfolding the powers of their minds. The importance of 
these institutions can not be over estimated, By their means, the people of Sax- 
always learning, that they have more to learn, and are always renewing 
truetion given in the primary schools. "The lessons of the primary schools 
ге continually enforced ; morality and pradence are inculeated; the union 
1 achers the people:is continually strengthened; the value of 
is each we own in a still clearer light; the people 
ection with persons of a much higher 
the tastes and of the people are raised; and by these 
idence of character, their prudence, their energies, and all 
Well as social virtues, are progressively developed. They do not 
e place of day-schools. They contain scholars of all ages, 
and’ their teachers are persons, who have studied pedagogy as а 
ојаге, in every sense of the word, qualified to teach. 
nple of what a Sunday school is in Saxony, І may mention one of those 
i ited at Dresden for adults, It is supported partly by charitable subscription 
and partly by the municipal authorities of Dresden, Five paid teachers conduct 
the instruction given in it. . It is open every Sunday morning from 8 o'clock until 
12, during which time the teachers attend and instruct the different classes. Tho 
instruction is perfectly gratuitous, and a great part of the necessary materials, such 
as paper, pens, ink, and drawing materials, are provided for the scholars free of 
expense, The object of the institution is to awaken the religious feelings of tho 
scholars; to strengthen their moral principles; and instruct them in reading, 
writing, the German language, raphy, history, arithmetic, and drawing. ‘The 
way in which the four hours of study are divided between these different studies, 
may be seen from the following table: а Я 
LESSON PLAN OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL АТ DRESDEN, 


Int Clam. | : ч 4ih Class. 


Prayers and Reli ious Instruction. — 


uphy and History of 
ermany; Use of thej 
c m| tions, both com-| Globes S sical С, 
[ud cud _ mon and decimal.| graphy 


Drawing ; Ligh 
г and Shadow Ex- 2 
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pose of examining candidates, a diploma certifying in precise and definite terms 
his fitness for admission into the profession. 
passed this examination, he can not be appointed h 


And, even when a candidate has 
ad teacher of any school, until 


he has been tried, for two years, as assistant teacher in some elementary school, 


and until he has after this passed another severe exami 
for these examinations continues for many years. It 
schools. If a boy wishes to enter the teacher's 
monial from his teacher, stating his diligence and his 


ion.* The preparation 
gins at the elementary 
ion, he must 


ears in these colleges, ¢ 
6 аса poft 


children by anecdotes or deseri 
virtue, heroism 


as thi : 
themselves influence“ 
become а citizi 


* In the literal words of the law— 
“No one can be appointed teacher, 


lat, Who has nob satised the тани s appoi т 


fing to be admitted into the teachers’ profe: 

em. j 
“2d. Who has not,a i 

assistant teacher, OF, 

teacher; and who hasn 

approbation of his super 
“3d. Who has not, а 

ducted ins above-mentioned 

“udth. Who has not attained his twenty-first ye 


NES 


their duty and m 
QUAL. m Lair de 


ting the foreign 

foes. The teacher addresses his children 

will one day be men, | nerd one day 
ci 


The scholar will one day 
b vati 


education, of his 

ха ion conducted by 

tion, practiced for two years as 
rection, СЕВА ап able 
tion, and obtained the entire 


a second examination con- 
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BURGHER SCHOOL IN LEIPSIC, SAXONY. | 


3 


public primary schools are of three sorts, the first for 
dren of the poor who receive supplies from the public; 
ose who, not belonging to this class, would still be 
the payment ofa school fee; the third, the burgher class. 
hools are endowed. The Burgher school is considered 
one of the most complete in its plan of organization in 
é thus describes it: " 
1 designed to educate children of the middle ranks of society, and 
the upper ranks whose parents wish them to receive a public education, 
‘It is composed, 1st. Of an pament school for boih boys and girls, which 
pupils should enter at six years of age. ‘There are three classes, in the lowest of 
which the two sexes are taught in the same room. The pupils are retained, in 
general, a year and a half to two years, leaving this department at eight years of 
age and proceeding to the next higher. 
9d. The burgher school proper. Неге the boys and girls. receiye instruction 
separately. There are six classes for boys, each of which occupies a year. After 
passing: through the three lower classes, the sixth, fifth, and fourth, the pupils 
begin separate courses, according to their inclination or supposed destination in 
life. This is at about eleven years of age; Those who are intended for trades, 
and whose school education must finish at fourteen, | le them to begin their) 
apptentieeship, pass through the remaining classes, | ‚ second, and first 
hool.. " V ^W x 


ments of mechanical oc- 


п years of age. Others 
to a gymnasium, pass 
‘being prepared for a pro- 


lytechnic, 
мн (‹ 
"They pass to thi 
admitted to one of the 

A plan at once convenient 
tion, depending upon the view 
talents and dispositions. The 
, erected by the liberality of the 

The subjects and the order of 


$- 
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there is a constant reference to 
branches are inserted in the 


It is, on the contrary, considere 
: lower classes of the 
done to both schools. 

pupils, 


four days of the weel 
increased to the stai 


"The pupils pass from the third to the second cl at the end of six months, a 
change which is favorable to th progress, sinee at this early age strongly marked 
differences appear soon after entering the school. With a similar view of fitness 
in regard to their age, the plan of daily exercises is not rigorously preseribed, but 
is merely indicated to serve as a general guide in relation to the time to be devoted 
to the different subject "d 

I found occasion in this school to remark the 

induction, by mi jem 

mswers to invariabl 
melodies for the early 
voice of | 


many pupils ofa 
опе teacher under 
the same kind 


Ў th 
ich. a class should not 
from, Алуа to 


ihi 
the mechanical “branches, 


' without material injury to insi ion ‘classification which suits 
them js not adapted to the intellectual depa 1 aes!” 


The principal subjects.of instruetion ion inthe cluding both the 
lower and higher ее kya 1 an, French, arith- 
metic, geometry, natural histo 1 , calligraphy, drawing, and 
vocal musie, and to these аге а technology and physics. 
The list differs from th: ity school, and the seminary 
school of Berlin, in {һе omi; the introduction of technology and 
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Berlin institution. REN - 
In regard to the plan of treating the subjects of 
comparison of the two schools: 
1. In religious instruction, the general 
in the burgher school, and having a specii 
In general, ће; German. institutions are 


в of the Seriptures 


urse is needed, until a more 
in general. 
guage (including com 
at of агу. 
а turn is given to the composi to 
tion of the pupils, who are also exercised. in peaking, by 
brief dramatie pieces. In a country enjoying a constituti 
of publie speaking may not bemeglect by its citizens, 
3. The course of French, in the burgher school, struck 
probably from the small amount of time which is devoted to i 
4, Mathematics.—The co 
those in the seminary school, 
in Algebra, and inelude logarit 
5. ‘Natural history, physi 
cotirse-are exercises in 
vation-and reflection, 


i| history 
and a 


consists of sueh popular notions 
all. <The technology explains the 


equator or through a meridian, 
surface against t 4 
proportion. i 
recitati 
upon th 
After 
Europe, 
into the | 
matical am 
the connectiBh of ral history, a: 
school ај 


connection 


Е: ‘representing the 
different quarters of the a i als, and men of 
the different IS nez ie] D wheré they are found. 
The more detail n their natural productions, 


represent the promi 

flourish more particularly ато: 
historical charaeters, or includi 
dates of important historical events. 


‘of the nation, the arts which 
allions portraying their great 
distinguished men, or the 
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D 
7. The historical coutse, as far as it is distinct from that last mentioned, agrees, 
in its general features, with that of the Berlin seminary school, being, however, 


_ draiwing.—In learning to write, the classes begin with small 
‘Detter than is usual upon that plan, probably from the atten- 
1€, to drawing. ‘The last named branch is taught by Schmidt's 


es, and the like, of 
wing very rapidly. 
lections, however, are used for the 
erin 
taught as in the other schools У 
o which the teacher pursues in his instruction is left much 
director remarking, justly, that if he is competent to his 
iust be He has for his guide, however, a programme 
of jeney which his class must show at the end of the 


jer classes of a school like this, if the pupils have been. previously well 
‘ger number ean be instructed by the simultaneous method than in 
lasses, in a subject of the same kind. This advantage is lost as 
K becomes higher, and the scale turns again in proportion as individual 
aehiug becomes more desirable, with mereased individual development and dif- 
-ferenees in mental quality The simultaneous method requires watchfulness on 
the part of the teacher, not to deceive himself as to the progress of his class. Jt 
is, of course, rarely that a question can not be answered by some of them, while 
tle mass may be entirely ignorant in relation to the subject. Ihave seen both 
skill and attention fall into the mistake to which I refer. 

ail each of the hours of recitation there are a few minutes of interval, 
during which the classes leave the school-rooms, ‘This is an arrangement favora- 
bie to health, and worthy of imitation, 0 
The lower classes have each a teacher for all the subjects, a system which is 
gradually changed in the higher classes for that of a teacher for a single subject. 
Drawing and singing are taught by special instruct he higher classes. 4 

"he classes for girls are similar to those described the instruction being modi- 
tied во as to render it more applicable to the sex. ~ ” 

‘The plan of instruction in the “Real School,” the highest of which this estab- 
lishment is composed, can hardly be said to have received, as yet, its ultimate 
form. The school belongs to the class of secondary instruction, running parallel 
with the gymnasium, and preparing for the university of the arts, or polytechnic 
schi s the other prepares for the university of the learned professions. The 

"which I may enumerate, to complete the description of the 


kindred branches, the 

at advanced stages of the coi 
The plan of special study ho 

pared for their lessons under the 

school. | 


b. ao 
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Mr. Kay thus speaks of the public schools of Lei, 
Tt was delightfol vell cla 2 


| 


‘ pe 
: "m 


5 
DARY EDUCATION 


J IBAXONY. 3 


are indebted forthe following account of the gymnasium or 
dary instruction in Saxony, mainly, to Dr. Hermann 
esden. Dr. Wimmer* was educated in the common 
ium, and university of his native country; was trained for 
her in the philological seminary of Hermann and Klotz, 
was for several years professor in the Fitzhum gymna- 
hmann college at Dresden, one of the best classical schools 


in а AU IET i 

. The gymnasia of Saxony are partly boarding and partly day schools. 
The most celebrated of the former at Meissen, Grimma, and Schulpforte, 
were established at the date of the Reformation by the electors of Sax- 
ony on the foundation of the old monasteries or cloisters, the buildings 
and fugds being thus diverted from ecclesiastical to educational purposes. 
These schools are known as Furstenschulen, or Prince schools, or 
Klosterschulen, or Cloister school, from the circumstances of their founda- 
tion, These old boarding gymnasia are called, by Dr. Wimmer, the 
hearths of classical learning in Germany. The gymnasium of Pforta, 
(schola Portensis,) was opened for pupils in 1543, the funds of the old 
monastery having been sequestered by the electoral Prince Maurice, on 
the advice of Luther, for this purpose. In 1815, the school passed with 
the province in which it is located into the dominions of Prussia. The 
foundation yielded, in 1838, a revenue of $30,000, on which one. hundred 
and seventy с 1 Г T 
structed. In 


1 own expense, 
. Besides ha fusion, or Prince. ls, there were 
ities, a gymnasia supported by municipal taxation and 
managed by the municipal authorities. M 


t of the gymnasia have been merged in bur- 
ntary school, leaving eight or ten to be aided and 

ment, and which are continued as classical 
"schools, and are situated 


at Leipsic; and the Blochma: 


* Dr. Wimmer is now (1852) engaged 
tions on “Education and flo ir the Uni 38 3 
be sold by B. Wi гау, New York. 


try in 1850-51. The work wil 
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Thomas school is partly a classical and partly a musical institution ; more 
than halfof its students form the great, с 
church, and is celebrated for its performa 
day's. "Those students called alumni, have th 
and in the latter part of their college life earn so 
casional singing. A similar musical class exists in б 
city gymnasia, but the musical instruction is not e 
give a more particular account of the Blochmann i 


BLOCHMANN-VIZTHUM. ayas 


‘The Blochmann-vizthum gymnasium com а classical, and а 
real or scientifie school, and a preparatory school, n. It is both a 
boarding and da hool; and ра d 
being under the direction of the government authorities 
supported in part out of funds left by Count Vizthum at 
century, for the education of children of the Vizthum. and ө 
and for à number of poor boys who are e| 

stimulate them 


ік 
шу ting 


parents who wish to 


di 


‘neighboring teacher 
y their e and then he giv 


oF 
froom 11 or 12 8, 
again from 5} till 8 are 
and on Wednesdays 


and only such students of the superio 
to study until 10, when the tired insp 
bedrooms, to ascertain whether all are 
and then, unless. something extraordi 
with themselves and their day’s work, 
day scholars, no pupil is allowed to t i 
a ticket of permission from his special tu the director, where 
the time of leaving is mentioned a the fime of'arriving and 
leaving again is e: e 
Besides the tl 
jecessary preparation and repe- 
tition, the students are be in arden, walking, running, playing, or 
exercising in some way, It is in this frée time, also, that lessons on the piano, in 


AD 


5——— 
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inging, gymnasties, fencing, dancing, and riding, are given. Only the last hour 

of the evening is allowed to the older students for staying in their rooms. In this 

sium takes the extreme view, and, for aught we know, 

the room, adopted by the other colleges, seems to be 

t of studying in full classes. But it is the authority of 

which the practicability and the success of studying in 

the inspection of quite as many tutors, chiefly depends, 

f the institution as well as the demand of rational supervision, 

the causes of an arrangement not sufficiently comfortable to 

the great pleasure of life, as one might experience in the common 

1 he Багно nschool, or in the private chambers of students in city gymna- 

sia, There is a conference of the twelve chief teachers on Saturdays, the Direc- 

comeing Chairman and the youngest professor secretary, in which the events of 
ў eek, 


ken of and disciplinary measures taken. The private teachers 
p access but in cases where they are particularly concerned, Every pro- 
s e the rüber punishing, and the private teachers may apply for it to the 
inspector. To e use of that painful right, the teacher as such is but rarely 
foreedyo er in the quality of inspector, and it will be understood, almost never 
‘as special tutor, Corporeal punishment is forbidden. The common penalty is de- 
privation of one of the meals; the highest is imprisonment, It ha 
- Blochmann institution, that to malefactors of inveterate, habits flogging 


, geography, natural 


* real gyi 

duration. 

sium. - е 
' elassies, except a portion of Latin, which is still kept up 
religion, German language and literature, Latin, Frene 
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physics, chemistry, natural history, mechanics, history, geography, drawing, and 
music., The distribution of the time of study in the pri à hes agrees en- 
tirely with that of the two upper classes of the R k i 
already described. ^ н 
The arrangements for the superintendence of 
in the main, like those of Pforta. Pupils called ins; 
intend their fellows when in the play-ground and 
ters always on duty as rintendents. Тһе physical 
very well attended to, and the alterations of exercise and s 
effect. These alterations will appear by the following order of t : 
The boarders rise at six o'elock, and breakfast аё а quarter to seven. From à 
quarter to seven to a quarter to eight, study under the superintendenóe of the two 
teachers on duty. Pupils living out of the house join in this study hour. Prayers. 
From eight to a quarter to ten, instruction. Quarter to ten to quarter after ten, 
play in the garden, and а light second breakfast. Quarter after ten to twelve; infi- 
struction. Twelve to one, instruction in instrumental and vocal music, gymnastic: 
exercises, dancing, or free to play in the grounds under- ‘ge of the two 
superintendents, At one, the day scholars leave the institution. Quarter after 
one to two, dinner. Tivo to three, play under charge of the . "Three: 
to quarter of five, instruction. On Wednesday Saturday, i Quarter" 
to five to quarter after five, lunch and recreation. Quarter after five to eight, a 
study under charge and aided by the inspectors. Eight, supper. nine the - 
younger ptpils retire, the older ones study until ten. - e 

The mathematical instruction in this school is continued, eyen higher 
branches, upon the inductive plan, and is the most effective which I have ever 
seen. It consists of a mixture of explanation and question, and*of oral and writ- 
ten exercises in the class-room. The recitations are upon the previous lessons, 
and upon questions given to be solved out of the elass-room, and the written exer- 
cises are solutions of questions and notes of the explanation of thesprevious lesson. 
The collections in natural history are superior to those. pose j 
gymnasium which I visited. Both this and the рһув ap 
considerable means of illustration in these departments. The ch 
in a building apart bo ed js very conveniently arranged, both for instr 


tion and experiments by Im s ЩЩ. зз 
The time of а gymnasium life varies with the progress of {һе st in literary 
acquirements. There are generally semi-annual transfers from one division to the 
оШег, and in very rare cases it might happen that an excellent stude nt would 
finish his course in four years, remaining in each division but half a year, and on the 
other hand, a first-rate idler might stay as long as eight years. Hence, the average 
number of college years is віх, "Phe student, advancing from one class toanother, 
finds there a remaining stock of students superior to himself, if not in talents, at 
least in acquaintance with the studies and with the professor of the cl: After ~ 
a three months’ study and experience, the able a 
boundary and put himself on a level with his old: 


t between the different 

annual translations, while ónly a part of the classes a 
way of advancement is in all the same, except only in 
where four regular courses of one year ani 
years through the four undivided classes. _ 

History flourishes in the German colleges 
of ancient Greece and Rome learned by 
universal history of the 
have an attentive class, 
despotism, of the Teutoni 
in their bravery, then gr: 1 on ealthy ; 
great empire under Charles the Great, or Charl ie, and under the Hohen- 
staufen, of the Franks and Normanns in Gallia, of the Saxons and Angles in 
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Britain, of the Longobards in Italy, of the sea-power of the Northmen, of the 
free cities of the Ro Reformation, and of the American Revolu- 
T rally, the divisions of a class are united. 
Semi-annual transfers are in. use, the teacher 
trouble, whereas history may be taught 
ible to any one by brief introductions or 
geography, natural history, and philosophy, 
life in the с or highest classes. 
hat mathematies and history are usually taught by one pro- 
1 в somewhat the teaching, as it at least gives free scope to the 
ake his arrangements as he pleases, while the Greek and Latin are 
mostly taught by class-teachers. The average number of teachers is eight, five 
or six of them called professors in some gymnasia, upper-teachers in others; or 
according to уза Rector or Director, Proreetor or Rector, Collega I. (Тег- 
E. ) Сойер: . (Quartus,) etc., and two or three Adjuncti or Collaboratores. 
hone of has his ‘respective class, with several lessons in the adjoining 
З stood that this matter depends on the agreement of the 
е colleges, therefore, differ from each other in this respect, 
sometimes d eds But to a certain degree it exists even in the Blochmann 
College, where there is no difference of rank among the professors, and the 
teachers are appointed not for elasses but their respective branches. However, 
there being four teachers of ancient languages, they have each, besides teaching 
in all, one class in which they have their chief work. "What! four and more 
teachers, ору to instruct inthe ancient languages? Yes, and all these have their 
good week’s work. ‘And the ancient languages are not „only equally taught 
throughout the whole-college, but even to a greater extent in the highest classes. 
Besides, an American student has only three recitations a day, a German at least 
five lessons ; hence it is obvious that a greater number of teachers is wanted in 
German than in American. sehools. 

We have arrived now at an important point of difference. It lies in the char- 
acter of reeitations and lessons. In Germany the student prepares for the les- 
son; here student prepares by learning the lesson. In MEET he receives 

.from the teacher; here he recites his lesson to the teacher. 

'epeats his lessor at. home; here he repeats it before the teacher. 
Buiefly, there he learns almost every thing from the teachers; here he learns the 
greater part from his books. We hope not to be misunderstood ; it is the con- 
struction of the machine, not the managing of it, which we have drawn here in 
sharp lines ; too sharp, indeed, to be entirely correct, as it is the case with all dis- 
tinctlons of that kind, and yet evidently characteristic, Generally speaking, an 

American student has | for preparing his lesson double the time of the recitation hour ; 

aGerman but half the time; besides that, priyate study being supposed and require 
as well there as here, Here the class o -book is the fireman who makes 
eer who makes it run, There the 
eer, and the student need to do no more than re- 
and eee a supply of fuel for his further progress. Hence 

ns and аре. Tt follows, likewise, that a 
pen in to make notes for "recording. and repeat 

t the Ж onc fessor has the most unlimited liberty in px 
ere is naturally a great deal of danger in that, 
the teacher in spite of his will, disposition or capacity, 
fruits than a method of his own choice, though it 
is not free in choosing the author, at least so far as he 
classes, or transgress the established rule of the college 
‘ive: order, to be observ. That order, adopted by most 
of the mos pot Judges, i is Busy 


TE Cornelius Nep in а m V 
Caesar. 's Metamior $ed (Tristia.) г. 
eae rations, ut 3 a таа AE 


L Ciceros “аге or Pails, Tacitus. I Thu 
Horace. 


D 
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The two different methods of reading the classi horough and the cur- 

sory, and the third running between them, arg pro T ‘Let us com- 

pare the first with the artillery, the second y ў ] 

the infantry „as the head, the feet, and th 

heavy, cumbersome mass, moving slowly yet re 

make a fortress surrender. It requires both 1 

rected, it breaks the battle-array of the enemies. ‘So 

instrument for making the pupil master of the cl: ! 

ous to stay long on the same spot, where the p tg proceed, but the 

present place must be wholly conquered with all its envi i quud of 

th the con- 


danger of dwelling Jong on those points 
inted just before, Caring little about 
those which did not attract his special Attention, as already known to him super- 
ficially? Instances of abuse have not been rare in Germay. “Some dictated all 
the later notes of the best commentators ; | ips one whole to explain a 
single verse, and added at last their own judgment: others made the foreign wis- 
dom their own, indeed, but it was not well digested, it could. not inspire much 
interest in classical learning. Still, notwithstanding all 1 ie danger was not 
so great ав one might imagine, there being a variety of classical teachers in every 
gymnasium, who hold one another in check, or rather - Яу the deficiencies 
of each other, Thus it happens even, that their foibles “ав во many ad- 
vantages for the student. : т 
"The cursory method we have compared with the cavalry. | to recon- 
noitre the battle-field, to take possession of open places, and to destroy the 
when he is put to fli No one should expect more from eursory n 
. the whole, it isnot often used in the German colleges, because 
much of educational element, either for character or for learning. However, we 
think it the best way to let it precede, and follow the first method, J | nequaints 
the pipil somewhat with the lan; and tone of the writer, and the mites 
the following more thorough reading easier and more inter: Here the pro- 
Гоя, must carry the student over the fences and ditches. Tt should low not . 
onty that the pupil. may enjoy the reading of a larger piece of poetry or prose, 
and excite lasting а асо the author, but that it may throw light upon the 
past subjects, make suggestions better understood and confirm the Knowledge of 
language and style by silent repetition, Tere the student niust carry the profes- 
sor, who, however, will make a wise use of bridle and Rapidity of mind 
and elegance of taste are the chief requisites for givi the thi ethod of 
reading the right turn and the best success. Every 
tremes: Most teachers are common foot 


of the author without 1. 
Tan; А d 
‘or “ uuthor-lessons,” а | 

and be able in some degree to translate the 
haps get parts of it for translating. This er 
plaining by asking whatever the charac е standing of the 
students allow, In the lower gym: used. for repeating 
and applying the rules spoken of. upper sium 
grammatical remarks oceu n frequently т] ical, esthetical and his- 
torical ones. ушу Б 1 "sight of, but itis confined to Latin and 
Greek stems. The students ; to make notes, to read them over at 
home, and are sometimes directed to learn the passages that have been read by 
heart. 
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The editions of the classics used in the lessons are commonly without notes, and 
the use of such, as have all somewhat difficult. passages explained is forbidden dur- 


ing the les | teacher keeps the whole class alive chiefly by ques- 
tioning, ai ee de d the right or could find it, he formally 
begins to i gh f н is the only source of instruction, 
the charaet teaching is such, that ‘it may be easily interwoven with 


tion, and few questions, proposed by an experienced and skill- 
so dificult as not to find among the many youths of different 
acquirement ities, at least one who could give a satisfactory answer. We 
mean an answer that gives a part of the point in question, and leads successively 
to the full explanation, which afterward the professor in a few words recapitulates, 
But however correct the single remarks may be, that instruction only deserves to 
be called skillful and elegant, where every following question seems to originate 
from the preceding, and the whole series of remarks appears to be more or less 
internally connected. А 

In Prima, criticigm is practiced to some extént, and, we believe, not unsuccess- 
fully. "To be sure to discern. hair-breadth philological niceties, or to judge of the 
genuineness of a or a single word, belongs to the sphere of the professional 
study of philology ; yet not only to give the result with some suggestions about 
the foregoing researches, but also to lay before the seniors such critical pointsto be 
decided as are not beyond the reach of their learning, will undoubtedly strengthen 
the power and acuteness of judgment in an interesting and profitable manner, 
But the judgment,of the: professor himself respecting the choice of the critical 
point of discussion, and the manner in which itis managed, are in the department 
of education, where T. n is every thing, the chief point to be inquired айд, 
That young men of ûl twenty years acquainted with language and literature, 
are qualified to play sometimes the part of eritis, is evident, and they ought to be 
practiced in it. 

There will be more doubt. abont the utility of speaking Latin in Prima and 
partly in Secunda. Of course, the authors are translated into German, bnt geri- 


with the language in many X dg but the correctness of language and elegance 
h proved by it. Agreeable as that acquirement is, 


universit, 
style, К. 
ing, will it exert a great and wholsome influence, andybeeotne an essential part of 


erman. This quiet com- 
g Шу the faculty of think- 
necessary to speaking and wri n one gymnasium we noticed 
the usage of spending in Prima one hour of the week in making a brief composi- 
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. 
tion on a given subject, read in Cicero or spoken of d 
time does not allow deep reflection, still it is Jon 
make a few periods chiefly with герат ) elegancies 
of style remembered from the last Ci purse, that 
free compositions in the German are n E k 

high. 

The teaching of the Greek reveals naturally a somewhat: 

no reproduction either for speaking or for writing is intendi 

writing in and for the grammar-lessons throughout all classes, (Мов 


Tt may be. DUM the philo- 


Жи w y reading and 


commences reading Ovid, is pre- 

у and of the Jaws of hexameter 

make free verses, hexameters 

into the variegated world of lyrical forms, 

and enabled to read and appr the odes of Horace, the “ Primaner” makes 

little poems of whatever metre, heroic, lyric or dramati hold these Jessons 

and exercises to be very useful, not only to get a correc of the poetieal but 

also ôf the general rhythmical laws of the languages, without which a nice under- Ў 
standing of prose as well as of poetry is next to impossible. 

Let us add a few words in regard to private studies. Our readers who have 
rightly inferred from the large number of lessons, that a German gymnasiast has 
plenty of work in order to do his public task conscientiously, and very little time 
left for fancy-studying, provided that he takes a sufficient time for meals, rest, and 
exercise. On the other bald, it is obvious, that mot all the authors mentioned 
above can be read. Yet some acquaintance with all of them is rent and the 
view is generally taken by the professors, that the reading which can mót be done 
in He lessons ought to be supplied at home. "The student, therefore, must work 
pretty hard to be well prepared for the lessons, to have his weekly exercises, as 
German and Latin compositions, Greek, metrical and. mathematical lessons, ex- 
actly studied, and to give, as it is required in some coll ery month a good 
account of his private studies. There he presents extracts | author with com- 
positions of any kind he pleases, in prose or poetry; and where no such account 
is given publicly, private studies of the same sort are nevertheless expected. 
Besides the morning and night hours, the free afternoons of "Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afford a longer series of study-hours. There ave in the whole hi 
weeks vacation. Тһе results of the home-studies afe, of course, soon 
teacher and pupil, and the loss of time is doubly compensated 
and by the ability to make the best exercises in the shortest 
mean merely free and independent reading and working, but 
of diligence used independently of the necessities of school, 1 
school-work, С 3 j 

The boy of fourteen is now a young gentleman of twenty years. Having made. 
his lawful run, and having the permission of the professors to graduate, he must bite’ 
a sour apple and get examined. This“ examen maturitatis" is somewhat more difi- 
cult and more important than the usual semi-annual or annual examinations, for it 
will declare him prepared for independent and professional studies, and also decide 
on the degree of his maturity, (Simprimis,” “omnis” “satis,” dignus) АП 
however have laid a good foundation for any kind of scholarship, or likely to read 
with ease the New Testament (such as аге to be theologians are taught the Hebrew 
in Prima,) the Corpus Juris and Celsus, can understand a Latin lecture or TUM 
and retain so much during their professional life in the univ ity, as to be id 
generally to speak Latin after three years, in the theological, juridical or medi 
examinations, 
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The classical education, as common to all scholars, is here closed. But for those 
who intend de heir lives to classical learning à and teaching, the philological 


training 
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` SCHOOL OF MINES 
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FREYBERG, SAXONY. М 


‘Tus celebrated school is one of the richest mining districts of Saxony, and the 
proximity of the mines permits an easy combination of, practice with theory. Its 
first object is to furnish educated young men for the of mines of the king- 
b i but it also admits strangers to its courses at a trifling expense for their in- 

uction, the pupils boarding in the town. 

General ent. The school of mines is under the immediate govern- 
ment of the directory of mines (oberbergamt,) and is thus a branch of the minis- 
try of finance. The professors form a board for the execution of the general reg- 
ulations, and one of them is specially charged by the directory with the superin- 
tendence of the instruction of discipline. 

Admission. Applications for free admission to the institution are made to the 
directory of mines, and must be accompanied by certificates that the applicant is 
between, sixteen and twenty-three years of age, is of good moral character, in 
sound health, writes German correctly, and understands the grammar of the 
language; has made some proficiency in geography and history, ean read easy 
Latin authors, is aequainted with arithmetic, the elements of geometry, and has 
made a beginning in drawing. If he understands the French or English language, 
itis a recommendation. The testimonials must be handed between the months of 
January and June, and the directory decide which of the applicants may present 
themselves for examination before the professors of the sehool. Those found 
qualified in all the courses enter, and others may, in particular cases, be allowed to 
join the classes, undergoing subsequently an examination in the studies in which 
they were defective. Aécording to an diet of the German diet, in regard to the 
attendance of foreigners upon the scholastic institutions of any of the German 
states, strangers must apply to the minister of finance for permission to attend the 
school and present a testimonial.of character and proficiency, and the written ex- 
pression of their parents’ wish that they should attend the school. Admission is, 
however, freely granted. Those pupils who are in part, or entirely, supported by 
the goverment, are divided into two classes. The first division includes the regu- 
lar students, called beneficiaries (beneficianteu,) who pass through a course of four 
years at the school, and becqme candidates for the corps of mines; the other is 
composed of those who enter for places not requiring more than one or two years 
of study, or who have passed a superior examination for admission, but can not 
enter as Ne ire students, in consequence of the want of a vacaney in the corps. 
Besides these there are two other divisions, namely, Saxons, who pay their own 
expenses at the school, and foreigners, ‘These different divisions are distinguished 
by bra teristic differences in the uniform which they wear. The gratuitously 

ueated studerits come under an obligation at entering, in event of leaving the 
service of the government, to refund the pay which they may have received, and 
to pay the cost of their tuition. The regular pupils receive a pay proportioned їп 
general to the length of time which they have been in the school. "The first class 
receives from twenty-two to thirty dollars per annum ; the second, from fifteen to 
twenty-two; the third, from seven to fifteen. ‘The fourth class receive ‘only the 
compensation to which they may be entitled for their work in the mines. 

Instruction. The courses of instruction are divided into those which are to be 
pursued by all the pupils, or general, and those which depend upon the branch to 
which they intend devoting themselves, or special. "The first consist of elementary, 
higher, and applied or mixed mathematics, mechanics and the machinery of mines, 
general, analytical, and special ór technical chemistry, physics, drawing, general 
and topographical, of shades, shadows, and perspective, and of mining implements, 
of mining and metallurgic machines and constructions, oryctognosy (mineralogy,) 

. 19 
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geognosy (geology,) crystallography the art of mining, m 
mining Jurisprudence and correspondence, the Fre 
special courses consist of the surveying of mines and. 
of books, registers, &e., of fossil or tho 
and of the examination of minerals, and analytica 
ence to the ores Ў Saxony, for those who are to serv hi aes, ^ 
These courses gre pursued by the regular students according to the following 
plan :—The first year is devoted to. elementary. оне, to physics, to geog- 
nosy, to general and topographical drawing, to , and to general practical 
operations of mining and metallurgy. All pupils are allowed at certain times 
to be present in the mines and at the furnaces, under the charge of miners and 
smeltors, who act as instructors, and who report at-the end of the year upon the 


allurgy, civil engineering, 
KA The second or 
j the keeping 
as miners, 
special refer- 


character of their pupils. „ ws ole P | 
During the second year theicourses pursued are—higher.mathematies, general 
chemistry, mineralogy, with practical exercises, ; the art of minlê, 
civil engineering, drawing, French, practical mining, an nl exercises, 
After this year the ant determines whether he will devote himself to mining 
or metallurgy, and receives special ion accordingly. — 
The general courses of the 
ing, analytical chemi: 


geology, а Bitte 

The courses of the fourth year are—machinery of mines, th and practice, 
mining jurisprudence, examination of minerals, analytical Vine da апі practi- 
cal exercises of mining and metallurgy. During this y ' the pupils who intend 
devoting themselves: specially to mining attend solely to ісе in-that. branch, 
and thus also with the metallurgists. The particular о in which they en- 
gage is regulated. by the leetures, that the practice of each operation may be ne- 
quired at the same time with its theory. ы "ir 

In relation to the amount of study to be pursued, the governm t pupils. are 
divided into three classes; those who aim at entire qualification for the corps, and 
who; on graduating at the school, go to the university for one year, and those who 
intend to connect themselves with the fusis can metallurgy, — = , 

Among the apparatus for carrying out these courses isan rable collection 
of models of machines and of mines. 7 Ther collection of minerals and geological 
specimens is Juge and besides that of the school, the students have the use of the 
cabinet, of the celebrated Werner, which is kept detached from the other as a 
memorial of that great man. The library and iron bie init collection of 
physical and. chemical apparatus, and the arrangements for the'study of analytical 
chemistry, and the assay of minerals and ores, are all suitable to their several objects. 
The course of assaying with the blow-pipe has become quite celebrated. 

The lectures are continued from October to Julygwith holidays of from one to 
two weeks at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, ' ing the summer vacations, 
the regular pupils make excursions into the other mining district 
even into foreign countries, for their improvement. in mining, geology, &c., and 
are expected to keep a journal of their tours. The short vacations are employed 
at the school in practical exercises and in li ‘compositions, unless leave of 
absence is obtained. "There is also,one day of each week on which there are no 


which the number of Jectures per week is also noted :— One professor has charge 
of the three departments of general and technical chemistry and of metallurgy, 
lecturing on the first, five hours; оп the second, three hours; and on the third, 
three hours. Тһе professor of theoretical and practical mineralogy lectures on the 
theory for students of the first arid second courses, each three times a week ; gives 
а repetition of one hour, and’ practical exercises two hours per week. The pro- 
fessor of geology and crystallography lectures on the first, five mee and on the 
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of the elementary and higher mathematies gives instruction in the first, four hours, 
and in the second, two hours per week. The professor of mining jurisprudence 
and correspondence vo lessons per week to each of his two classes. Mixed 
mathematics, mi: and general surveying, are under one professor, 
who teaches u d four hours, and the third two hours per week. 
Mining surveyin, taught by a surveyor of the corps two hours per week. 
Drawing and civil architecture by an instructor, the former, six houfs, and the 
latter, three hours per week. Registry is taught by a superintendent of mines. 
The assay of minerals by an overviewer, five hours per week. The teacher of 
French gives four hours of instruction per week. 

The subjects are in general taught by lectures, combined with на after 
each lecture, and, when the courses admit, with practical exercises. ‘The pupils 
are expected to write ont a fair copy of their notes, and to keep а journal of their 
practical exercises; these are from time to time, with the essays which they are 
dingeted to write, submitted to the professors, and are presented at the examina- 
008, The subject of each recitation, the character of thé pupils’ answers, and of 
the, exercises, drawings, and journals, are reported to the directory of mines by 
the professors. At the close of each of the four years there is an examination of 
the students in the several branches, and they are classified according to its results, 
and the estimate of their work during the year, #tudents who do not pass satis- 
factorily, remain an additional year in the same class, after which, if they are not 
found proficient, they are dismissed. These remarks apply of course only to the 
regular students. ‘There are three prizes for proficiency in the upper classes, and 
two in the fourth, varying in amount from two up to twenty florins, (cighty cents 
to eight dollars.) fe ж 

Graduation, Graduates of the school are candidates for the corps of mines, 
and receive the pay of this grade until appointed in the corps. Permission may 
be obtained to go to a university for one year, after graduating, in which case the 
candidate, on his return to duty, must show satisfactory certificates of study and 
conduct. This study of one year at a university is essential to certain situations in 
the corps, and hence is expected from those who intend to have the whole carcer 
open before them, 3 

Discipline. The discipline of the school is regulated by laws emanating from 
the directory of mines, and which ‘are very minute, All the pupils without dis- 
tinction, are subject to these regulations. The means of repressive discipline con- 
sist of admonitions of various grades, report to the directory, mention in the report 
to the king, obligatory work in the mines, deprivation of pay, and dismission, 

"This school, from the character of its officers, government, instruction, and loca- 
tion, offers great inducements to students who wish to become adepts in the prin- 
ciples of mining and metallurgy, and the sciences introductory to them. 


. 
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GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 


“Ture are four Normal Schools, or seminaries for teachers, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, viz.: at Carlsruhe, Ettingen, ersburg, and Müllheim. 
Before giving a brief outline of the course of instruction pursued in the 
Normal School at Carlsruhe, we will give a ondensed analysis of the plan 
upon whieh the primary schools of Baden aré organized—drawn from the 
laws and ordinances now in force. The Grand Duchy is one of the most 
advanced constitutional states of Germany, and one the best provided with 
educational institutions. 


With a population in 1844 of 400,000, there were— 
Two Universities—one at Heidelberg, with 710 students. 

* at Freiburg, “ 485 “ 
Four Lyceums, or High Schools—a grade below the University. 
Six Gymnasiums—devotgd mainly to high classical instruction. 
Six Pedagogiums, or Schools preparatory to the Lycea. 
Fourteen Latin Sehools—preparatory to the Gymnasium. 
Eight Seminaries for young ladies. 
Four Normal Schools—one at Carlsruhe, for Protestant teachers, 
Catholic м 


One Institution for the deaf mutes. 

One Veterinary School. 

One Polytechnical School, with 200, pupils. 

One Trade School, 

One Military Academy. 

2121 Common Schools, each with different grades or classes. 

SCHOOL AUTHORITIES AND IxsPEoTION.— These institutions are all under 
the general supervision of the State, from which the receive in some form 
aid annually. Their supervision is committed to the Department of the 
Interior, subordinate to which there exists an Edueation Department or 
Couneil, consisting of one member for each of the four districts or circles, 
into which the State is divided. In all regulations respecting religious in- ; 
struction, the highest authorities of the Protestant and Catholic churches 
are consulted. 

For the primary schools, thete is a School Board, or committee for each 
of the four districts, which must be consulted by the local schoo | authorities 
in the founding of a new school, or suppression of an ‘old one, respect- 
ing all changes in the appointment of teachers. The board has the appoint- 
ment of a School Visitor for all the schools of the district, who holds his 
office six years, and is paid out of the State appropriation for educationai 
раток and a School Inspector for the school or schools in each town and 


parish. А 
The lowest school authority consists of the Inspector as chairman, the 
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mayor, or highest civil officer of the locality, the vestry of the parish among 
Protestants, the trustees of all ecclesiastical foundations in Catholie com. 
munities, and the directors of synagogues in Jewish communities, These 
constitute a local or parochial school oe large towns, on special 
application, the State Education Department ‘appoint a special board to 
take charge of all the schools, and of any separate school for a particular 
religious denomination. 

оноог, ATTENDANCE.— Children whose sixth year terminates between the 
23d of April of one year and the 23d of April of the year following, are 
bound to commence their schooling with: Easter of the second year. А year 
is allowed where infirmity or similar disabling causes are proved to the ‘sat- 
isfaction of the school authorities, 


children as attend the school, аё well as those of the absent children, The 
latter are to be forced through the police to attend school, except where their 
absence is excused or explained for reasons hereafter to be stated, 

Children leave: schools also at Easter. Boys on having completed their 
14th year, and girls their 13th year, or expecting to complete it; 25th 
April of that year, If by that period children who have attained these ages 
are not sufficiently advanced in the objects of instruction Specified, they 
may be kept one or two: years longer. Every scholar obtains a ‘certificate 
on his leaving school, -~ 

Children who have private instruction, or who ‘attend hi her institutions, 
for the purpose. of obtaining better instructiongare school, but 
require a certificate from the school inspectors. ا‎ must be 
authorized by the upper school authorities. This authorization eannot be 


ery week the schoolmaster is required to give to the sehoolianthotities 
alist of such children as, have been absent without leave, or who, having 


goug pa Raber of са absence. ^m list is handed to the. 
master, who forwards it to the parents of the children, and imposes: fine, 
varying from. 9. kreutzers ($d.) to 12. kreutzers (8d.) for every day of non- 
attendances, , a s ART i] 
STUDIES IN PRIMARY Sonoors:—The studies in the elementary schools 
аге—1. Religion, 2, German Im ıı 9. Writing: 4. Arithmetic. 
5. Singing. 6. General instruction on subjects of natural. history, natural 
philosophy, geography, and geometry; also on points appertaining to health 


г and to farming. 7. Where there are sufficient means, drawing qis to be 


the more essential first five points are not to suffer by the be- 


| INTERNAL ORGANIZATION ОЕ Primary. Scwoons.—1, School that: have 
but one teacher are to. be divided into three classes, to be muhii the 


the summer half-year the third or highest class has two morning hours 

of schooling daily; the second class has also two morning hours, tarn the 
first. or lowest class has two hours in the afternoon. 7 " 
In the winter half-year the third or highest class has three morning: hours 
of instruction daily. Тһе second class the-first afternoon. hour alone, and 
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the second in conjunetion with the first elass or beginners. One of these 
classes is to be employed in, writing, under the inspeetion of a proper mon- 
itor selected from the: while the other class is taught by the teacher. 
On half-holidays (Wedn and Saturday) the шее hours, three in 
summer and«four in winter, afe to be proportionally divided among the three 
classes. i d 

2. When there are two teachers, the elder scholars are to be placed under 
one teacher and the younger half under the other. The school is then di- 
vided into four classes, each teacher taking two, and each'elass has instruc- 
tion for three hours daily, both in summer and in winter, excepting on half- 
holidays, when each class has but one hour and a half in the morning. 

If the number of pupils does not exceed 210, they may be divided into 
three classes, with the consent of the school authorities. boys and girls 
are instructed simultaneously, the division indicated above, into higher and 
lower classes, each under a separate teacher. © Ec 

Where there are three teachers, one is to inst ‘the beginners in the 
two first classes. Where the upper classes are composed both of boys and 
girls, the elder pupils are under one teacher and the younger ones under the 
other, or the sexes may be separated. , 

With four teachers, two distinet schools are formed, of four classes each, 
the arrangements being such as are already indicatgd. 

‘These arrangements, being fixed by the Education Department, in confer- 
ence with the parochial school authorities and the Inspector, may be modified 
to suit the exigencies and the means of larger towns or villages, provided 
that nothing be so arranged as to interfere with the rules that no class is to 
exeeed 70 in number; that each elass is to have three hours’ instruction 
daily, and the upper boys’ class to have four in winter, with the ‘exception 
of half-holidays, when the instruetion is to be for them two hours, and for 
the others half hours, ^" y. eon LI 

In places where industrial schools for girls are established, no change in 
these arrangements is to be made in consequence. Changes made, in eon- 
sequence of the aid of an assistant being required from the ill health of the 
master, or an increase in the number of children, are to be reported to the 
Inspector, who will report upon them when submitting the results of his in- 
speetion to the Education Department. ; diii 

3. ‘The advance of children from one class to another takes place after the 
examination, with the approval of the Inspector, and with due regard to the 
age nd natural powers of the pupils. When the parents do not consent, a 
child can only be tequired to continue at school beyond the legal age on an 
authorization of the Edueation Department throu À the Inspector. 1 

4. Care is to be taken that the pupils assemble punctually at; the fixed 
hours, and they are clean in person and attire. They must also behave with 
propriety: both on their way to and from school and while at’ school, The 
injunctions concerning their conduct are to be publicly read to the pupils at 
the beginning of every half-year, and are to be hung up in every nt ae 

The pupils can be placed in their respective classes, according tol their 
cont d diligence, every week or month; butin the first class 
if the teacher thinks it advisable. > Lu 
iS RID absent fee Аг from a single lesson ma: 

e teachers ; for more one, the permission must be 0! 
school Inspector. . Я ®ф itg NEA 

Punishments consist in reprimands, in giving a lower place in ‘the class, in 
tasks after school hours, xiij. where obstinate persistence in faults is ob- 
served, in blows with a eane on the v ta a manner that is riot dangerous. 
¥ teacher only takes cognizance of faults committed in school, or on the 

yito and from school. Bad conduct at other times is only punished at 
school when the parents and guardians palpably neglect their duty. 
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5. The school-rooms should have ten feet in hight, and be built on a 
scale of six square feet to a pupil. 

Prax or Instructiox—The aim of the i 
the:intellect of the child, and to form his und 
ciples, as well as to furnish him with the kno 
in life. Instruction must, therefore, be imparted 
improve the mind. d ый 1 

‘The pupil must have his attention sharpened, and his intellectual energies 
must be brought into activity, He must learn nothing mechanically. Тһе 
memory must not be cultivated, except in connection with the understand- 
ing and the feelings. The formation of Er idea is to be preceded by the 
requisite insight into its fundamental principle, whether exemplified by ob- 
jects or figuratively, In all explanations the elementary. principles must 

recede the complex vie; What has been learnt, must be made. familiar 

y frequent application, lustration. The instruction given in the differ- 
ent classes must ео! nd with the plan here laid down. 

Religious Instruction—Care must be taken that the lesson in religion 
does not degenerate into a mechanical learning of sayings and of chapters 
from the Bible. The pupil's insight into all poe must be clear and well 
оча 5 his feelings must be roused, and his good propensities must be 
confirmed, 

The nature of the instruction given in religion is to be regulated in, detail 
by the highest authority in the various confessions ; it is to be communicated 
through the catechism ‘and school books approved by these authorities and 
pee os by the State. In this lesson the duties of the citizen are to be 
enforced. 


The iren ue to open and close daily with a short prayer or hymn, and 


y school is to cultivate 
ing and religious. prin. 
' requisite fer his station 
such a manner as shall 


the children be kept to regular attendance at church, the subject of the 
last sermon being a matter for the catechist to examine them upon. 
Grammatical Instruction—Grammatical instruction must be connected 


Thelorgans of speech must be exercised until completely formed; and a 
due modulation of the voice must be cultivated, The writing lesson must 


Arithmetical Instruction—Comprises the four rules, p cé | by, proper 
explanation of the properties and nature of figures, and simulta eous]. 
ercised, mentally i io: 
written sum on E c 
bers, fractions, and with given simple or co uM quantities in examples 
applicable in common life. à 


Musical Tastruction.—The classes range as follows :— eda 
First class.—Exereises of the ear and the voice. Simple solo 
Second elass,—Duets and easy chorus singing. — . 

Third class—Chorus and ornamental si D x 

General Instruction —In natural history and Diilosoph › geography, his- 
tory, sanitary points, and agriculture, will imparted by the Pieces selected 
in the reading-books, and ean be enforced and illustrated by additional ex- 
amples and reasoning on the part of the м 2 Y 

Division of Time—Half ап hout daily must be devoted to religious Б 
struction, but this time may be prolonged or abridged, according to 
subject-matter treated of. 
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The study of the mother-tongue, combined with reading and writing, is 
to occupy a portion of six days in the week, in addition to copies to be 
written out of school hours, Arithmetic is to be taken four times, and 
singing twice in the week. Instruction in matters of general interest is to 
be given to the second class once and to the highest class three times in 
the week. 

The plan of the school is to be arranged between the teachers and the 
Inspector for every half-year, and a draft of it must Be laid before the school 
authorities once a year, together with the results of the inspection. When 
the children appear behindhand in particular points of instruction, more time 
must be appropriated to those in the following year. 

If the scholars of one school be of different religious confessions, eare is 
to be taken that they receive their religious instruction at the same hour. 
If the school belong exclusively to one confession, but is also: attended by 
children of another confession, the instruction in religion must be fixed in 
the last hour of attendance, that such as do not participate in it may go 
home, or wherever such instruction may be provided for them. . 

Beside the primary schools, the following classes are established by 
law as part of the educational system of this Duchy, and are provided for 
in the primary school-houses, * 

Evenine Crasses.—Twice a week, during the winter, in every vil- 
lage and town, an evening class must be opened under the proper 
school authority, when young persons wlio-have completed their four- 
bus year, and have left the primary school, may continue their 
studies. 

Sunpay CLassEs.—All young people who have completed the pri- 
mary school course, are obliged to attend, in the towns for two years 
and in the villages for three years, a class every Sunday morning, not 
only for religious, but for Жер instruction. 

InpusraiaL CLasses.—As a general rule, men are employed both 
as principal and assistants in the primary schools, and boys and girls of 
the same age and. proficiency are taught in the same class-roome. To 
enable the girls to aire the arts of sewing, knitting, &c., the school 
committee are obliged to'engage some suitable person to attend every 
school iu which a female assistant isnot em loyed, for an hour at least 
every afternoon after the boys are Дый всей, to instruct the girls from 
the completion of their eleventh year in the mysteries of stitching, hem- 
ming, darning, shirt making, knitting, &c. If their mothers wish it, the 
girls bring their sewing from home with them for this practice, but if 
they do not bring any material, the committee must provide it. No fee 
is charged for this industrial training. The inspectors are required to 
report on the state and progress of these as well as the other classes of 
the schools. J 

Faorory ScnooLs.—No child may be employed in any manual oc- 
cupation, until it has completed its gLEvEN/TH year; nor may any child, 
even at completion of its eleventh year, be employed їй а fooi 
ge in ustrial occupation, unless it ihen attends the so called * Ft 

огу Ив. мө 
'The laws prescribe, that in these schools— i ^ 

No greater number of children than seventy may ever be educated 

Nc at Lr EE time. | ; e. 
e ‘secular education given in them, must correspond to рге- 
scribed by law, for the a PARS general. vehe 

No person may be selected; as a teacher of one of these schools, who 
hej not وا‎ a diploma from the committee of public examiners for 
the Duchy. 

Each child attending a factory must receive, at least, two hours’ 
instruction in the factory school. 

The hours of instruction should precede the morning and afternoon’s 
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working hours; but where this is impossible, ап hour’s relaxation must 
intervene between the hours of labor and the commencement of the 
hours of study. este 

In the middle of the above-mentioned morning and afternoon work- 
ing hours, the children: must be allowed to take a quarter of an hour’s 
exercise outside the mill, and in the middle of the day, there must be 
an interval of a full hour between the morning and the afternoon work- 
ing hours. 3 

oung people under the age of fifteen, are not to be employed more 
than twelve hours а day in the Pay and factory school together. 

Such young people are not to employed in labor before five 
ошар in the morning; nor after five in the evening, nor on Sundays or 

olidays, 

All Pasi ee of fü 
fifteen, must rende 
giving the names, ag 
such children. -.. ч 

Any infringement of E of the above regulations will render the 
E offending liable to fines, the amount of which is fixed by 

aw. 

The county magistrates are charged with the strenuous enforcement 
of these regulations, 

All the expenses of the education of the children attending a factory 
before the completion of their fourteenth year, must be borne by the 
owner of the factory which they attend. ч 

Teachers’ СохРЕНЕМСЕВ.2—Їп each union (district or circle) the 
union inspector is obliged, every September, i. e., during the holidays, 
to send notices to every teacher in his district, to assemble at a place 
and time specified in the notice. Е: 

d teacher, who receives the notice, is required by law to assem- 
ble at the place and time therein mentioned. 

Notices are sent also to each of the religious ministers of the union, 
that those, who are able, may meet the teachers. The educationa 
magistrate of the county, or some one representing him, is also always 
at the meeting. А ту 

The notices аге sent round as early as the month of May, preceding 
the meeting. The inspector, when he issues them, sends at the same 
time to each teacher in his district, one or two questions on some point, 
connected either with the practice, or the methods of teaching, or with 
some of the various subjects of instruction, and upon which there has 
been some difference of opinion or practice. 

Each teacher is required to send to the inspector an answer to these 
questions by the month of August. 

When the inspector has received these answers, he reads them care- 
fully through, and writes a short and concise criticism of each answer, 

reads it to the teachers when assembled at the 95 


who employ young people under the age of 
ical iist or the MOIS. employed by them ; 


places of residence, and names of the parents of 


After the inspector has read the answers and criticisms to the meeting, 
the teachers proceed to debate the subject among themselv ing one 
after another, and addressing the meeting upon it by turn. 

When this debate is concluded, three teachers, who had been chosen 
by the previous meeting, are then called upon to instruct a с1авв о!” chil- 
dren before the rest of the assembly, in diferent branches of instruction. 
Their performances are then criticised and discussed by the others, who 
had been looking on as spectators. 

This plan serves two important ends: ШЕ” 

1st. It stimulates each of the teachers to aim at continual self-improve- 
ment, in order that he may excel his competitors at the yearly meet- 
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ings, and E himself worthy of Tgcommendation by the inspector to 
the more lucrative situations as they fall Mir also that he may 
win the respect and approval of his professional brethren. 

2d! It obliged the teachers to think over the various methods of in- 
struction; to consider how they may teach in the most effective manner; 
to avoid bad and slothful habits with their scholars, and to observe how 
best to catch and retain the attention of their scholars, and how most 
effectually to interest them in the subjects of instruction. 

At these meetings, also, the teachers arrange the affairs of their book 
clubs, Every teacher in each nnion is a member of the teachers? upion 
book club. They each pay a small sum monthly, and with the sum 
thus collected, a few books are purchased and sent round from one to 
another. At the September meetings. they choose the treasurer of 
their book club, and determine what books are to be purchased. 

Before the meeting is dissolved, a short account of all the proceedings 
igned by the eund the magistrate present 

О: 


is drawn up: and is then si 
at the meeting, and all the teachers, and forwarded to the chief magis- 
trate of the county, in which the union is situated., 

The expenses ‘of each teacher, incurred by attending these yeagly 
conferences, are defrayed by the state, 
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WIRTEMBERG. 


WinTEMBERG was one of the earliest of the German states to establish 
a graduated system of public instruction, from the common school to the 
university, and has always shared largely in all the educational move- 
ments of Germany. Тһе framework of the school system in operation 
in 1848, was substantially the same as it was in 1538, enlarged from^time 
to time to meet the demands of the age for new institutions and a more 
liberal and practica] instruction. With a population of 1,750,000 there 
were the following institutions, aided by the government, in 1847: 


One University at Tubingen, with six faculties, seventy-one professors, 
and 800 students. 

Nine Real Schools, with seventy teachers. i 

Six Gymnasia, each with ten professors and three assistants, (that at 
Stuttgart has twenty-six professors.) 

Five Lycea, each with seven teachers. 

Eighty-seven Latin Schools, in which eighty-six classical teachers, sixty- 
six real teachers, and forty-four assistants are employed. 

One Protestant Theological Seminary at Tübingen, with fifteen teach- 
ers, and four preparatory theological schools in other parts, each having 
six teachers and thirty pupils. 

One Catholie "Theological Seminary. 

One Polytechnic School, with twenty-one teachers and a course of in- 
struction embracing four years, for engineers, architects, Фе. 

One Institute for Agriculture and Forestry at Hohenhein, the most 
complete agricultural establishment in Europe. 

One Veterinary School, with five professors. 

T'wo Orphan Houses, each having 278 orphans. 

Seven Schools of Art and Drawing. | 

One Superior Seminary for Protestant girls, at Obenstenfeld, with 
eleven teachers. 

One Superior Seminary for Catholic girls, at Stuttgart, with thirteen 
male teachers, and thirteen female teachers. 

One due for Deaf Mutes and the Blind. $ 

One thousand four hundred and fifty-five Protestant Common Schools. 

Seven hundred and eighty-seven Catholic Schools. 

Six Teachers’ Seminaries. 

These institutions, providing on a liberal scale for the educational 
wants of the whole community, are all in some way aided by the govern- 
ment, and subject to its supervision through the Home Department. 
Subordinate to this department is the Evangelical Consistory, having 


charge of the Protestant, and the Church Council, having charge of the 
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Catholic seminaries, of the higher grade. Below these, for each of the 
four circles, or districts into which the kingdom is divided, there are Su- 
perintendents of ‘each denomination, for the Real and Latin Schools ; and 
School Inspectors for the Common Schools; and Directors of School 
Conferences, (Teachers! Institates,) which are held four times in each 
year, for the improvement of the teachers, at different points. 

Each locality, comprising thirty families, is compelled by law to have a 
primary school. Localities containing a population of less than thirty fam- 
ilies, are compelled by law to unite with a neighboring locality in the 
establishment of a school. If the neighboring locality is at a distance of 
more than two and a half English miles, or the road thereto dangerous, 
then the Government Committee of Education can decree the establish- 
ment of a separate school even for fifteen families, 

If ina communjty.of different religious confessions the minority com- 
prises sixty families, they may claim theestablishment and support of a 
school of their own.confession at the expense of the whole community. 
The.expenses are paid by the whole community, without regard to reli- 
gious confessions, and by. each individual in proportion to the amount of 
taxes paid by him, . In poor communities. the government contributes in 
part toward the salary of the schoolmaster and repairs of the school. 

The salaries of the schoolmaster are, in places containing 4000 inhabit- 
ants, 350 florins* and house-rent ; in places containing less than 4000 and 
more than 2000 inhabitants, 300. florins, and house-rent. In a school 
where more than sixty scholars atterid, 250 florins, and house-rent. Ina 
school where less than sixty scholars attend, 200 florins, and house-rent. 

Second. schoolmasters- receive a salary of 150 florins, and are allowed 
one room and fuel. Aniassistant schoolmaster (candidate) receives а 
salary of'120 florins, In a school where the number of scholars exceeds 
ninety, two schoolmasters are allowed; if more than 180 scholars, three 
schoolmasters; if more than 270 scholars, four schoolmasters; and so on 
in proportion. . 

The school.hours атр, їп summer, four hours per day; in winter, six 
hours per day: , 

"The school is under the inspection of the clergyman of the confession 
to which the schoolmaster belongs, and under the control of the přes- 
bytery. 4 

There is in each district a special school inspector, who is a clergyman. 
The visitation of the schools is made by the school inspector of the dis- 
trict, the clergyman, and the presbytery of the community. The attend- 
ance of every child at the primary school is compulsory, unless! he fre- 
quents а superior school, or receives private instruction, such as he would 
obtain at the primary school. If parents forbid their children’s attendance 
at the school, or do not allow their receiving private instruction, they subject 
themselves to a fine, and even imprisonment; and if afterward they should 
stillrefiase to allow the children to attend the school, then the police is re- 
quested to adopt such measures as will compel the children to visit the. . 

жазы гш 


* A florin is thirty-eight cents, 
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school. + If a child, by reason of health or otherwise, is unable to attend 
the publie school, then the parents or guardians are obliged to see that he 
receive private instruction, and, if unable to pay for it; the community is 
obliged to supply the means... Children who have not frequented the pri- 
mary schools, are equally obliged to attend the public examinations. — . 

The right of selecting a teacher for a vacant school belongs to the local- 
ity, but in many instances, the locality has ceded this righ®to'the author- 
ities having the supervision of the semiñaries. ‘The professional training 
and imptovement of teachers in public institutions are provided for by six 
Teachers? Seminaries, sixty Teachers’ Associations or Conferences, and 
twelve annual courses of one or two weeks duration, similar to our 
Teachers’ Institutes, held at twelve different places in the kingdom. 

The candidates for the post of schoolmaster are not permitted to enter 
the seminary before they have reached seventeen years of'age; nor does 
their educatio for that most responsible situation, nor the proofs of their 
capability for it, begin at their entrance into the Normal School. Long 
before that period they must give notice of their intention to devote them- 
selves to such pursuits, and must undergo a previous preparation of two 
years ere they are allowed to enter the seminary. 

The course lasts two years, tuition is free; and the poor receive assist- 
ance as to board. " ы 

The Seminary at Esslingen, under Director Denzel, is one pf the oldest 
and most celebrated seminaries in Europe. It was founded in 1757, and 
with only sixty pupils, it has a director, two chief masters, and three 
assistants, The director is the author of the most complete treatise on 
education іп any language. It is entitled the “ Introduction to the Sci- 
ence and Art of Education and Instruction for Masters of Primary 
Schools? Six volumes, Stuttgart, 1839. The author thus explains the 

, reason of his undertaking the work in his preface to the last edition : 

* When, three and twenty years ago, I entered upon my present occu- 
pation, great exertions were already in progress for the improvement of 
the elementary schools of Germany. Much had been accomplished in 
particular states, and much active discussion was going on with respect 
to the methods pursued, and the best means of raising the qualifications 
ofthe schoolmaster. But the times required something more than had 
yet been done for the popular schools. It came more and more to be 
understood that the school was not merely a place of instruction, but of 
education; that the common and necessary acquirements of the arts of 
reading, writing, and ciphering were not to be the sole or the principal 
objects of its care, but rather the unfolding and strengthening of the- 
mental and bodily powers of the child conformably with nature and cir- 
cumstances. When this began to be held to be the province of the ele- 
mentary school, a new era broke upon it." Viewed in this its new and 
loftier position, it assumed a totally different aspect, and all relating to it 

* required to be dealt with in a more serious and scientific manner. This 
salutary change of view respecting the real character and destiny of the 
elementary school, though long in progress, became at length universal, 
chiefly through the genius and exertions of Pestalozzi, whose principles, 
even where only partially adopted, facilitated and infused a new spirit 
into the processes of teaching.” 


* 
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He proceeds to state that, being called at that period to the duty of 
training &choolmasters, and therefore desiring to find some manual or trea- 
tise which embraced the entire subject, according to the enlarged views 
then entertained of it, he was unable to meet with any that satisfied his 
wishes. Those that he found, either merely embodied the old views or 
contained fragments only of the new. After many fruitless attempts to 
compose out of those fragments something that would serve as а ground- 
work for his course of teaching, he found himself compelled to form a trea- 
tise for himself; which has grown, with the experience of twenty years, 
into the valuable “ Introduction,” now widely known by his name. "The fol- 
lowing is the summary of his introductory course of instruction to teachers: 

. Parr 1. 
Chap. 1. Man as an organized, sentient, and intellectual being. 
2, Constitution and qualities of the body and mind. 
1. Of the body. 
2, Of the mind and its principal faculties. 
А. The feelings. 
B. The understanding. 
C. The will. : 
"Union of the highest powers in a Christian faith; 
Varieties of natural constitution and disposition, and their causes, 
3. oe liability of the faculties and disposjtion of childhood to take a wrong 
irection. $ 
4. Оп the natural course of development in childhood, boyhood, and youth. 
T) 1. On the gradual development of the mental pawers. 
5. Man in his social state. 
6. Man as an immortal being. 
Part Il. 
1. On education in general. 
9. On the training of the body. 
3. On the training of the mind. — 
-§ 1. On the regulation of the feelings. 
2. On the strengthening of the nde drach 
Observation and attention. - 
Imagination. фу. 
Memory. * 


Hi pane "m . 
$3. On the regulation of the will. 
The moral sense. 
Force of habit, ^ 
The love of what is right. 
Obedience. r 
Perseverance. 
Order and punctuality. 
$4. үн he best means of fixing religious impressions on the mind 
of a child. 
4. On educating boys and girls together. * 
5. On rewards and punishments. 
6. On elementary instruction. 


i 1. Subjecis—On the proper periods for commencing each. . 1 


2. Method—The synthetic. È y% 
Requisites of good teaching. | p 
Apparatus, &c. S 


In his second volume, the author enlarges on some of the principles laid down in the 
first, and on the spirit and object of the primary school, the best modes of organization 
and management, &c. The ird and remaining volumes form a School Manual of four 
complete “ courses,” for children between the respective ages of six and eight, eight and 
ten, ten and twelve, twelve and fourteen. ‘The subjects treated of at 1. , for the guid- 
ance of teaches, are object lessons, instruction in reading, writing, and ciphering, reli- 
gious instruction, iod and е уто, geography, elements of geometry, singing, 
elements of natural philosophy an natural history, composition, &c. General exposi- 
tions of the principles to be kept in view, and the ends to be aimed at, are given, together 
with specimens of the lessons in detail, and the substance of a useful course under each 

ad. 
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The following notice of education in Wirtemberg, is taken from 
Kay’s “ Social Condition and Education of the People? 


I traveled through the kingdom of Wirtemberg from Ulm ioa town in the in- 
terior by night. My companions in the eilwagen, or diligence, were an Oxford 
Fellow, a German, and a Frenchman, The subject'of our conversation, during 
one part of the night, was, the efforts of the Germany governments and’ people to 
educate the of their poor. The Oxford Fi "would not eredit the ac- 
count I gave these efforts, and. affected, moreover, to laugh at them as 
useless and, с 1. Isaw. it would be impossible to make a convert of him 
by argument, and so, to save words, I ended the conversation by saying, “ Well, 
if you are ever in the streets of a German town between eight and nine o'clock, 
or between twelve and one o'clock, in the morning, observe what, is then going 
on, and remember what I told ре uf че 5 5 

‘The next morning it so happened, that we stopped eight o’clock to change 
horses, in a small town, about half way o cp EET Tt was just 
before the primary schools commenced their’ morning's work. АП the children 
were on their way to their respective classes. I le the “ Fellow” get ош of 
the diligence, and regard what was going on in the streets at that early hour. 

The street in which wê had drawn up, was full of clean, neatly-dressed chil- 
dren, each carrying a small bag of books in his hand, or a little goatskin knapsack 
full of books on his back. "There were no rags, and no unseemly patched and 
darned clothes. The little girls were neat, their hair was ed with a great 
deal of taste, their frocks were clean and tastefully made. Their appearance would 
have led a stranger to imagine, that they were the children of parents belonging 
to the middle classes of soeiety. ТІ said to my companion, —‘ These orderly, clean, 
and respectable-looking children are, many of them, the sons and daughters of the 
poorest ‘artizans and laborers.” Jn England, they would have been the “ragged- 
school children,” or the squalid players in the rs and back alleys. There 
there was no perceptible difference between the children of the poorest laborer and 
the children of the shopkeeper or rich parent. "They all looked equally clean, re- 
spectable, ete, and intelligent. I said to the Fellow, * Are you convinced 
now?" He turned to me and answered, © Yes, yes; this is, indeed, a very in- 
teresting and very curious sight. I do not any longer doubt the accuracy of all 
you told me last night. It is certainly very remarkable.” That ten minutes 
taught my companion more than he would have learned by days of argument. 

e reflection, to which it leads every beholder, is, “ are all the children of 
Germany like these? Ts there no class of children in Germany like those, which 
grow up in the gutters and alleys of our English towns? ‘No wonder then, if this 
be so, that there is so much less pauperism in Germany than’ in England, and 
that the poor are so much more prosperous, virtuous, and happy, than our own.” 

To give an idea of the liberal scale on which the teachers’ training colleges in 
Wirtemberg are regulated; I shall give the list of the professors and teachers at- 
tached to the colleges at Esslingen and Nurtingen ; and the subjects of éducation 
taught in them. 

I. The number of professors and teachers at the teachers’ college at Esslingen 
in Wirtemberg, are— k 

1 Director, who officiates also as first’ Professor. 

3 Professors of the Sciences. a 

1 Professor of Music. / 

2 Teachers. 

1 Assistant for the Musical Professor. 

1 Teacher of the Jewish religion, (he conducts the dogmatical education of the 

Jewish students.) J 

1 Teacher of Musie for the model practicing school attached to the College. 

1 Treasurer and Accountant for the College. Ў ы,» > 

1 Physician for the College. кка 

The number of students at this college was eighty. & M А 

IL Number of professors апд teachers at the normal college of Nurtingen, in 
Wirtemberg. 


20 
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1 Director, who acts as first Professor. 

1 Professor of the Sciences. 

2 Head Teachers. 

2 Assistant Teachers, 

1 Teacher of Music. 

. 1 Teacher of Music, for the model school attached to the College. 

1 Treasurer and Accountant. - 

1 Physician for the College. 

The number of students in this college was eighty. . 25 4 
"Tur Suvssors or Instruction in the teachers’ colleges of Wi , are as 


follows :— 
Religion, 
Moral Philosophy. 
German Language. 
History—(General, German, and Scriptural.) 
Arithmetic, r 
Algebra, 
Plane Geometry. 


Logic. М 

"The Principles of Natural History. 
"Physical bi ir 

Toe Phil у of the Human Mind, 


Practice in "Teaching. 

Theory of Music. — 

"Тһе Piano-forte and Organ. 

Chanting and Singing. 4 

I beg my readers to look at these lists and compare the efforts made by a small 
province of Germany not containing so many inhabitants as London, with those 
made by us; when the numbers of our working population are, like our com- 
merce, increasing with such an astonishing rapidity. 

+ "The educational laws of Wirtemberg require the parishes to support, for every 
ninety children, one teacher; for more than zinety Иге two teachers; for 
more than 180, children, three teachers; for more 270 children, four teach- 
ers; and so on in like proportion. f 

If a country parish is very poor it is allowed, on proof of its inability to find funds 
for the support of the required number of teachers, to diminish the number, on 
two conditions, viz. :— В 
» Ist. That very able men are selected ; and 

Qndly, That one teacher is provided for every 120 children. 


t 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
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HOHENHEIM, NEAR STUTTGARD. 


m 


"Ius is ost complete agricultural school in Europe, and extends its useful- 
Aess not only throughout, but beyond Wirtemberg. It was established in 1817, 
by the Agricultural Society of Wirtemberg, under the patronage of the king, 
who dovoted a royal seat, with extensive buildings, to the purposes of the institu- 
tion. Tho farm includes nearly one thousand acres, exclusively appropriated to 
the support of the school, or the practical instruction of the pupils. In 1820 the 
school of ferestry was united with this, and the pupils now follow, in part, the 
same coursos. 

‘The entire institution is divided into two departments, one of which is intended 
to give a higher general and practical education than the other. In the higher, 
the object is less the acquisition of manual dexterity in the operations of agricul- 
ture, than the knowledge required to superintend them; while in the lower, the 
practice is the principal end. The latter department ranks with the rural schools 
of Switzerland snd the agricultural school of Templemoyle, in Ireland, hereafter 
described. In the higher school, all the pupils are expected to pay for their edu- 
cation. In the lower, natives of Wirtemberg ate admitted gratis, if their cir- 
cumstances require it. Foreigners may be admitted to either; their payments 
being, however, on a much higher scale than those of natives.* 

‘The direction of the establishment is delegated by the Agricultural Society to 
a director and treasurer, the former of whom has the general superintendehce of 
all the concerns of the institution, while the latter is responsible for its financial 
state to the society and to the royal exchequer. The director is also an instructor. 
There are, besides, four regular or ordinary professors, and four extraordinary 
professors, besides an overseer and steward, for the management of the farm and 
domestic economy. The treasurer has a book-keeper and an assistant in his 
department. 

Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of age, and are expected to pbssess ele- 
mentary attainments necessary to the prosecution of the courses of the school. 
Between 1820 and 1836, one hundred and eighty natives and one hundred and 
eighty-two foreigners have been educated in agriculture, and one hundred and 
forty-seven natives and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in forestry, 
making a total of five hundred and thirty-nine in the institution, The number of 
pupils in the higher school in 1836 was seventy-two. That in the lower school 
is limited to twenty-seven. 

The pupils of the lower school, in general, come under obligations to remain 
three years at the institution, in consideration of which their payments for instruc- 
tion are diminished, in part, in the second year, and cease in the third. They а 
are engaged in the operations of the farm, the en, and other parts of the es- — 
tablishment, which will hereafter be enumerated, under the direction of the work- 
men, and under the superintendence of the steward, their time being so distribu- 
ted that they may acquire practice in’ the various operations of farming. ‘They 
are also required to attend certain of the lectures given to the higher classes, and 
receive instruction at times when they are not engaged in agricultural labor. 
They receive regular wages for work done, for which they are expected to m 
for their maintenance and clothing. Premiums are given to those who y 
great skill and industry. While in the house, the younger pupils are under tho 


—————— 


* For the yearly courses at the higher school natives pay forty dollars, and foreigners one 
hundred and twenty dollars. For instruction in forestry only, a native pays (went "four 
dollars, and idee seventy-two dollars. For the three years" расой in the lower 
sthool, natives pay forty dollars. 
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charge of the elder ones, and are under the general superintendence of the over- 
seer. THe same superintendence exists in the refectory and dormitories, Tt sub- 
serves the double purpose of economy, and of training the elder pupils in the 
man: ent of men, which is one object of their education. The institution 
under! to find places for those pupils who have given satisfaction while in the 
school, on their completing its courses. 

‘The agricultural course of the higher school may be accomplished in one year, 
if the preliminary studies of the pupil have been directed with æ view to, his en- 
tering, but in general it requires two years. The same ee two years 
is required for that of forestry. Each scholastic year has two sessions, the one 
from the first of November to Palm-Sunday, and the other from two weeks after 
Palm-Sunday to the first of October. The intermediate periods are yacations. 

"The branches of special theoretical instruction are as follows : 


First: Agriculture. General principles of farming and horticulture, including the culture 
of the vine. ‘The breeding of cattle, Growing of wool. Raising of horses. Rearing of silk- 
rod Arrangement and direction of farms. Estimation of the value of farms. Book- 

eeping р : 

Second: Forestry; Encyclopedia of Forestry. Botany of forests, Culture and superin- 
tendence of forests. Gard of forests. Hunting. Taxation. Uses of forests, Technology. 
Laws and regulations, accounts, and technical correspondence relating to forests. 

Third: Accessory branches, Veterinary art. Agriculture technology, especially the man- 
ufacture of beet sugar, brewing, vinegar making, and distilling. "The construction of roads 
and hydraulic wor! : 


Besides these special branches, the following general courses are pursued : < 


First: The Natural Sciences. Geology. Physiology of plants. Botany, as applied to ñg- 
riculture and forestry. Natural history of animals beneficial or noxious to plants and trees. 
General chemistry, and its applications to agriculture. Physics and meteorology. 

Second: Mathematics, Theoretical and practical, Geometry. Elements of trigonometry, 
Arithmetic. Elements of algebra. 


The institution possesses the most ample means for the illustration of these 
courges in its farm and collections. The farm is divided into arable land, about 
five hundred and one acres; meadow land, two hundred and forty-two acres; 
fields set apart for experiments, thirty-three acres; woodland, thirteen acres ; 
nursery, sixty-seven acres ; plantation of hops, two acres ; botanical garden, four- 
teen acres; ground for exercising fhe pupils in ploughing, two acres; garden, 
one acre; the remainder eighty-five acres. Total, nine'hundred and sixty acres. 
The arable land is cultivate according to five different rotations of crops, that the 
pupils may have specimens of the varieties of system. The botanical garden, 
nursery, and experimental farm, are prominent parts of the establishment. There 
is a large stock of cattle of different kinds, foreign and domestic, and of sheep, 
that the pupils may acquire practical knowledge of the relative advantages of 
diferent breeds, the mode of taking саге of the stock generally, and of rearing 
them for different purposes. Horses are kept for a tiding-school, as well as for 
the purposes of the farm. Тһе institution has a large collection of agricultural 
implements in use in Wirtemberg, and of models of the varieties of foreign and 
new implements, ‘These are made in a workshop attached to the school, and 
afford practice in the manufacture to the pupils, as well as instruction by their 
use or inspection, with the explanations of the professors. ‘The sale of these im- 
plements and models also contributes to the support of the establishment. ‘There 
are two collections of seeds and grain—one as specimens for illustrating the lec- 

1 tures, the other in quantities for sale. Thepupils learn the mode of preserving 
them, and useful seeds are distributed through the country. There is a collec- 
tion of soils of all kinds for the lecturers on terra-culture and the analysis of soils, 
ae үзүл! of the means of amelioration used in different cases. та 

91 natural history, though small, are interesting, from the precise tation 
of tho specimens to the objects of ne school. They “consist of birds, beasts, and 
insects, and of plants, woods, and rocks. The woods are arranged in the form of 
a library, the separate specimens having the forms of books given to them, and 

_ being covered in part with the bark. The name is inscribed upon the back. 
| Oross and longitudinal sections are usually found in the same book, forming the 
covers. Between the covers is a box containing the seeds and flowers of the 
tree, the parasites, &c..and a description. There is a small collection of physi- 
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eal apparatus, a library, and а laboratory. ‘The following farming and technologi- 
cal establishments are connected with the school, and worked by the pupils, under 
the charge of the teachers: namely, a dima and appurtenances; a beet- 
sugar manufactory, a brewery, a distillery, and a vinegar mit sand Though | 
Isaw better individual collections than these, the whole ds unrivaled, 4 
as far as my examination extended. 
Examinati ee every year, which are ose forestry 
"uo en eer iar ers are not re- 
` Persons wishing to i 


is own sleeping-room ; or, at most, two. 
ring their supplies of clothing, &c., at entrance. "The 
А by the servants, who receive a small compensation from 
take their dinner and supper in a hall, and order what 
breakfast from the stewart’s assistant.* This institution has sup- 
for several years, which is readily to be understood from the scale of 
"The success of the farm does not depend exclusively upon . 
‘manual labor of the pupils. It is analogo to the Support of a 
оп a large estate, the members of the family ai in the work, and con- 
tributing Кы in money "to their own support, but the w Pon ofthe farm not do- 
pending entirely upon their manual exertions. 


* The: dinner and supper cost four dollars a month, which is paid in advance to the 
steward, i x Y rm 
T p 
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+.  HESSE-CASSEL, AND NASSAU. — 


n 8 33 
Hesse-Cassel, with a population of 750,000 inhabi- 
tants, has” aries for teachers, viz.: at Fulda, Homberg and 
Schluchtern. : 

Т The course of instruction embraces three years, and each seminary re- 
€eives six! pils, who are divided into two classes. The division of 


time and ent of studies in one of the best of these seminaries in the 
summer of 1839, may be seen on the opposite page. * 
Бш T NASSAU. i 


| The Duchy of Nassau, with a E of 420,000, supports one 
Teachers’ Seminary at Idstein, which in 1846 had 154 upils. ‘Che course 
lasts five years, four of which are devoted to a regular course of instruc- 
tion ina thorough review of the studies pursued in the elementary schools 
and the acquisition of studies which facilitate and illustrate the teaching 
of the former, and the fifth, exclusively to the principles pee of 
education. Pupils are admitted at the age of fourteen years. ‘The library 
of the institution is free to teachers іп ‘any part of the Duchy, and the 
books are forwarded and returned by the government post without charge. 
In 1836 the government expended 3,596 thalers toward the expenses of 
board and lodging of the pupils. _ ah ^ 


HANOVER. 


The Kingdom of Hanover, with a population. of 1,790,000, supports , 
seven Teachers’ Seminaries. One of these, established in 1848, is devoted 
tothe education of Jewish teachers: The course embraces three years, 
and, in addition to the Studies and exercises embraced in the seminaries 
for Protestant and Catholic teachers, includes the study of Hebrew, the 
Old Testament, and the commentaries of Hebrew scholars on the same. 
"This is a practical religious toleration beyond any thing sten in the rest 
of Europe. One of the seminaries is designated as the Chief Seminary, 
and receives as pupils only those who have already taught school. 

The practice of * boarding round,” which constitutes one of the distin- 
guishing marks of a bad of publie education, still prevails to some 
extent in Hanover. “1 confess with shame,” said a Director of a Teach- 
ers’ Seminary in Hanover, to Professor Stephens, now of Girard College of 
Orphans, “that this relic of barbarism ma; still be seen in a few vig 1 
of the kingdom, but it must soon vanish before the light which a well- 
educated class of teachers is diffusing among the people. This 41 lic 
of barbarism,” necessarily disappears, where the business of teaching be- ` 
comes a profession, and the teacher becomes permanently employed in 
the same place. y Жы; . uy 


MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN. 


The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, with а рој ulation of 
615,000, supports two seininaries, viz.: at Ludwigslust, an - Rostock. 
The last is in connection with the University, and embraces a course o! 
three months for students of Theology, who wish to be appointed tem- 


porarily to situations as teachers. 


N. 
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BAVARIA. 


into eight provinces, 230 chief towns, 351 market 
towns, and 1; villages and parishes, , ч 

"The admini; ion of public instruction is committed to, four bodies, as 
follows: 1. А local committee for each school, appointed by the com- 
mittee for each province, after consultation with the distriet committee. 
2A ws committee for each town and village. 3. A provincial com- 
mission for all of the schools of each province, one of whom only is paid, 
and he must Бе а councilor of «state. ` 4. A chief or head commission of 
four persons residing at Munich, one of whom is paid, and two of whom 
must belaymen. At the of this commissién is the Minister of Wor- 
ship and Public Instruction. The second, third and fourth committees are 
appointed by the king, who also appoints from time to time special inspec- 
tors. The effective management of the schools is with the. provincial 
commission. The special inspectors appointed by the king, are selected 
from this board. КЫ d à 

All parents must send. their children to some School, public or private, 
from-six to fourteen years of age, or be fined. The support of the schools 
is borne by parents (varying from seventy-five cents to $1,50. per year in 
quarterly payments, for each child ;) by a local and provincial tax, voted 
by each district and province ; and by the state, which appropriates about 
$300,000 annually, in aid of local and parental efforts, "The rate paid by 
parents and by districts, is collected with the ordinary taxes. ie 

The course of instruction is the same asin the primary schools of other 
states of Germany. Religions instruction is given to the children on sta- 
ted days and hours; Ifa school is composed of scholars belonging be d 
ferent sects, the religious instruction is given by the pastor of each sect. © 

Every school according to law must have a small nursery-garden ihe 
der the care of the teacher, where the pupils may learn the mode of 4 
ing trees and plants. Out of 6065 German schools Pond 
official reports that 5284 had such grounds attached. 14 ) 

By a regulation adopted in 1836, every teacher appointed to a public 
school, must have qualified himself at one of the Normal Schools. There 
are seven of these institutions now in operation, viz.: five ‘for Catholic 
teachers, at Bamberg, Eichstadt, Speyer, Keiserslaut ra and Lauingen ; 
two for Protestant teachers, at Altdorfand Schwabach. ^ 


Bavaria J 
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The oldest Seminary is at Bamburg. It was founded in 1777, as a 
Normal School, according to the meaning at that time conveyed by this 
designation,—that is, a modelgr pattern school, to which teachers resorted 
for observation, and a temporary course of lectures, and was raised into a 
seminary, composed of teachers, in 1791. The course of instruction in 
1846, was as follows: N^ 
1. Religion,—explanation of the catechism, Bible Hidtorgiend sacred 
songs. 74 w— € 

9, German Language, speaking, reading and writing. —— ж 

3. Geography, including Natural History, and History. | { 1 

4. Arithmetic. . £ 

5. Drawing and Geometry. 

6. Penmanship, with constant exercises in composition. 

7. Music, vocal and instrumental. " p» ("wk S 

8. Pedagogies, general principles of education, methóds of instruction, 
discipline, and administration of school affairs. - 

The number of pupils in 1844 was thirty-one, for whom | ere were three 
permanent teachers residing in the institution, and several teachers em- 
ployed in special branches from the town. ‘The pupils board in the Insti- 
tution, and are charged a small fee for the privileges of instruction, includ- 
ing board, lodging, tuition, &e., which is, however, reduced from time to 
time, in consequence of Buone and proficiency. It does not “exceed 
$38 in any case. The course embraces two years. Out of. st ady hours 
the pupils are under the special supervision of two of the instructors: 

For the Protestant teachers there are two seminaries, one at Altdorf; 
and the other at Schwabach. 7 

Jacobi, who was formerly inspector of the Seminary at Altdorf, andas 
now director of the new Protestant Seminary at Schwabach, published 
the following outline of a plan for a Seminary, in his Pedagogical Jour- 
ney in 1847, and which, we: may now conclude, he is aiming to realize in 
the institution now in his charge. ` í i 

** Por the location of a seminary I should choose alarge town ; for, however 
much may be said in favor of country towns, there are in large towns more 
means с nus and teaching; teachers and pupils are more easily provided 
with board; the institution is subjected to a more constant and intelligent in- 
spection, and there is less exposure to a change of teachers, on account of-the 
desirableness of a town residence to an educated man, and the facilities of edu- 
вай for sons and daughters. 

I would have a large, healthy and attractive building, without any thing re- 
pulsive in-or abont it, and in it there should be accommodations fer the Direc- 
tor, a housekeeper, and sixty pupils. ] 

Each teacher should have his separate department: to one teacher should be 
assigned Religion, pedagogie and didactic; to another, German Language, lite- 
rature and history ; toa third, Realia, (natural science,) arithmetic, penmanship, 


and drawing ;' and ‘toa fourth, the whole course. of musical instruction and 
practice, Each teacher must not only be master of his branch, but must have 


a e ud power and skill to form future teachers in his department, without 
being obliged to call in aid from any other teachers: ; 

, Every teacher should be adequately compensated, so as to give his whole 
time and soul to the institution, and he should rank with the professors in the 
gymnasia, and be subordinate only to the supervision of the highest govern- 
mental authority. — — ' 
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Every teacher should exhibit sincere piety, exemplary conduct, a glowing 
zeal in the cause of education, and an enthusiastic attachment to the institu. 
tions of his country ; found always on the side of education, religion and his 
king, and above all, of his profession. The Director must be a good theolo- 
gian; and must be so thoroughly trained in every department of study pursued in 
the institution, as to be able to answer promptly the questions of the pupils; 
must be a good musician, and a ready and gifted speaker, so asto be able to touch 
the heart n VES devotions and public exercises of е. institution. He 


must also of business habits, and possess a tact in governing and 
moving purposes. To such a director I would cheerfully com- 
mit the, seminary, and to whom all other teachers must be subor- 
dinate, the impulse and direction of the instraction and exercises are 
concern deis Mgt i, РЕР 

I would be very cautious in introducing text books, which may afterward be 


followed exelusively by the pupils, when they become teachers. Every text 
book used in the school shoüld be subjected to the sharpest competition and 
most rigid serutiny, as to its principles and methods. 

The терше of the Seminary should be few and general, leaving the de- 
tails of administration to the Director and a council of the teachers. 1t would 
bea matier of indifference to me, whether the pupils studied by themselves, or 
together, recited a particular study in the forenoon or afternoon, provided the 
E. good of all Was secured, and the great епі of the Institution. realized in 
р! iy good men, sincere Christians, sound scholars, and faithful and able 
teachers. ^. ۴ 

From time to time, the Institution should be visited by the highest authori- 
ties of the charch and state, but not by subordinate and local school officers.” 

2 iy У: 


Bavaria has a population of about 4,250,000. The Educational Insti- 


tutions consist of denm M s 
3 Universities; viz, at Munich, with. . . . 1,329 students, 
ST Ie наре... 1i 300 « 
* Wirzberg, мы. 408 « 
9Lyceums with . . .... "е 3110 «& 
,34Gymnasium$ ..,,,,, Hw 856081  * 
32 Mechanies Schools, . 2... шу» 7495 « 
70 Latin Schools, ... siene Бе ча 
у ы o Se 493  « 
! a A a A 696 ¥ 
Р 556,239 j^ 


One Institution for the blind ; one Institution for deaf mutes; one Col- 
lege or Higher Seminary for young ladies; one Academy of science; 


one School for artists. 
The following remarks on the schools and teachers of Bavaria, are 
taken from Kay's “Social Conditon and Education of the People? 
The statistics differ in some particulars from those given above. 


When I was in Nuremburg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, I asked a, poor man, 
whether they obliged him to send his children to school. He said, “ Yes; Lmust 
either send them to school or educate them at home, or I should be fined 
heavily.” I said, “I suppose you don’t like these rules ?”” He answered, ** 
not, sit? Т am a very poor man; I could not afford the time to teach my cl 
dren myself, nor the expense of paying for their education myself ; nunicipal 
authorities pay all the school fees for my children, and give them go les to 
wear at school ; both my children and myself are the gainers by such an arrange- 
la why — I object to it?” = P З Pe T^ 

Ratisbon, I spent the whole of one day in company with а poor pé 
acted as my guide. Isaid to him, à Todos amy good schools] 
dren?" Не answered with an air of. г 


‚ who 
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children go to school ; the law obliges us to send them to school, and provides good 
schools for them.” I said, * But don't you dislike being obliged to send your 
children to school?” He answered, “ Why should І, sir; the teachers are good 
and learned men, and our children learn from them many things, s enable 
them afterward to get on in the world much better than they would be able to do, 
if they were ignorant and incapable of studying.” I asked again, * But what 
sort of men are the teachers?” Не answered, “ Oh, they are very learned men ; 
they are all educated at the colleges.” І said again, “ But are the teachers gen- 
erally liked by the poor ?”? Не answered, “ Oh, yes, they are learned men, and 
teach our children many useful things," boy Neh 

When I reached Munich, I engaged, according to ш, usual custom а poor man 

as my guide. Т asked him to take me to see some of the schoc the chil- 
dren of poor people were educated, and told him, that I did not wish to visit the 

‘but the worst school in the city, He answered me, “Sir, we have no bad 
schools here ; the government has done a great deal for our schools, and they are 
all very good.” Т said, ^ Well, take me to the worst of those you know." Не 
answered again, “I don't know any poor one, but I will take you to the one 
where my own childen go. I am a poor man, and can not afford to pay any thing 
for the education of my children, and many of the children that you will see there, 
yes my bat to the school PT fs 3 oe the city.” T 

'ecordingly, passing several vı d IE iools for primar 
instruetion, ЕН боо АЮ опе, whieh the children of my poor guide attended. 
Tt was a lofty and handsome building, four stories high, and it 60 feet broad, 
In the-two upper stories, all the teachers, of whom there were ten educated men 
attached to the institution, resided. On the lower floors, there were ten class- 
rooms, each about 20 feet long, 15 broad, and 14 feet high, and fitted E with 
parallel rows of desks, maps, drawing-boards, and school-books. Five of these 
Spacious elass-rooms were for the boys, and five for the girls. The children were 
all classified, according to the time of entering the school. All. those who had 
been less than a year in the school were put in the first class. "These children, 
after remaining a year or a year and a half in the first class, moved on into the 
second class, and thence into the higher classes, the same teacher aecompanying 
them through their five changes, and continuing to instruct them, until their leav- 
ing the school. Each school-room was filled with parallél rows of desks and 
formi; the desk'of the teacher stood in front of them all, and the walls were 
covered with maps, pictures, and blackboards. 

The desks, forms, maps, pictures, and apparatus of each school-room were 
suited) to the age, size, or attainments of the, children for whom the elass-room 
was destined. ‘The children.sat during their first year or year and a half's educa- 
tion, in the first class-room, during their second year and a half's education in the 
second class-room, and so on. ` 

I went first into the second class-room: The children were’ so clean and re 
spectably dressed, that I could not believe they were the children of poor persons, 
І expressed my doubt to my guide. His answer was, “ My children are here, 
sir ;Î and then turning to the teacher, he requested him to tell me, who were the 
patents of thé children present. The teacher made the children stand up one 
after another, and tell me, who their parents were. From them I learned, that 
two were the sons of counts, one the son of a physician, one of an officer of the 

royal pov cM of a porter, and others of mechanics, artizans, and of labor- 
ers, who were too to pay for their ehildren's education, and whose children 
were clothed and EAA at the expense of the town. ‘They all sat at the same 
desks together. They were all clothed with equal respectability, Tn their man- 
ners, dress, cleanliness, and appearance, I could discern по striking difference. 
My inference from this interesting scene was, that the children of the German 
poor must bein a very different state to that of the children of our English poor, 
to allow of such an intercourse, and to enable the richer classes to educate their 
sons at the same desks with the children of the peasants. ` 


After spending some time in the different class-rooms, tlle quiet. and order of 
which were ad „ T went to the fbwn-hall to see the chief educational au- 
thority for the city Outside his door, I found a poor woman waiting to see 
him. I asked he 


hat she wanted. She said, she had a little girl of five years 
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of age, and that she wanted to persuade the minister to allow her to send her little 
daughter to school a year before the legal age for admission, which in Bavaria, is 
the completion of the sixth year. I said to her, © Why are you so anxious to 
send your child to school so early ?? She answered, smiling at my question ; 
“The children learn at school so much, which is useful to them in after life, that 
I want her to begin as soon as possible." I thought to myself, this does not look 


as if the people dislike being obliged to educate their children. _ 

Thad an interview with the head inspector of Bavaria, and asked him, whether 
he was the young men below thirty years of age could read and 
write | arthmetie, He said, “I am certain of more than that; I 
know, Ш know their: they all know some- 
thing of of the : 

At the ti ich, t The ministers, 

wi all the information 1 


however, shi гше t all 
reqnired, and supplied me with tatistics and documents. wished to 
procure, ` he. AN cn У К 

I visited a priest, who directed one of the large educational establishments in the 
city. mM me, that they had established eight normal colleges in Bavaria. for 

ıe education of teachers, and that two of these had been specially set apart for 
the education of tant teachers, He seemed to make very light of а! diffi- 
culties arising from religious di ces, and spoke of education. as of a national 
work, which it was necessary to accomplish, by the joint efforts of ай religious 
parties. ho Фу vw mw 1 

It is said, greatly to the honor of the late king, that, careless as his government 
was to many of the internal wants of the шаи and gites and lavish as his 
expenditure was ind rt, у neglected Ше education of the people, but that 
he effected a grea Vide in this part of the D administration. 

The Minister of the Interior for Bavaria, supplied me with all the laws and 
statistics relating to the educational institutions of the country, The laws have 
been most carefully compiled and codified ; and Pod Mo js no country in 
Europe, which possesses such an admirable and minutely’ eonsidered series of 
enactments on the subject of national education, pM n 


i aimi 
Mr. Kay makes the following remarks on the social equalization of 
good public schools, by bringing the children of the rich and poor, of 
nobles and peasants under the same roof, an under the influence of the 
same good teachers, ELM " à y 5 
In Bavaria I found the same pp of the excellence of the primary schools. 
I remember particularly a visit paid to one school in Munich, which may be BEY 
taken as an example of all; for all the schools in. that city are remarkably E 
When I entered 1 did not know any thing about the children, or to what ranks of. 
society. they belonged. The. appearance. of all was so ‘clean, respectable, and 
orderly, that I imagined they were all the children of trades-people. I therefore 
asked the teacher to tell me what their parents were. He answered: “Tlie 
two boys you see here are the sons of eounts; yonder is the child of a tradesman 
there is the son-of a physician; there, a son of one of the court servants;" am 
` sohe continued to point out others, who were the children of professional men, 
shoemakers, аот се. I then said, “Have you any here, whose parents are во 
poor, ga to be able to pay any thing eae education, and who are conse- 
quen ut dependent on the town charity for their instruction 77, “Oh! yes,” 
immediately answered ; “the one you see yonder (pointing to a very clean an 
respectable-looking child) is one, and there is another ;” and. ai continued to 
single out several others, who were paid for, and clothed, at, the expense of the 


ity. EER, 
B. Аа g mingled 
Ц г) mind the 


^d 


‘The very fact of the children of such diferenti aS of 

together. in ihe same seliools, will serve tê prove to any ced 
excellence of the schools themselves, as well as the ci 
classes; for if the schools were mot good enough for the ch 
noble, or if the poor children were as rude and unrefin: 
frequent our ragged schools in England, we may rest a 
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rents would not allow their children to attend the same classes with them, The 
same association of children of different ranks of society takes place, to even a 
greater degree in Switzerland. "if 

I could mention a lady who moves in the first circles of London society, and 
who is rich enough and sufficiently interested in the improvement of her young 
relations to en; private tutors for them, if it were necessary, whose young 

children I found attending a village school for peasants, situated near the 

Ке of Geneva, where her son, who was till lately a member of the government 
of the canton, resided. "To prove to me, that it was not carelessness about the 
children, that had led the parents to remain satisfied with the education given in 
the village school, she gave me an introduction to the teacher, and ine to 
visit his classes. I accordingly went, and found there, what you may find in 
nearly every village in Germany and Switzerland, an educated and gentlemanly 
man, who appeared qualified to act as private tutor in any gentleman’s family. 

The statistics, with which the Minister furnished me show, that, іп 1846, there 
were in the kingdom of Bavaria, for a population little more than double that of 
our own "metropolis, at much more effective of national education, and 
much more perfect means for the education of the people, than we have in Eng- 
land and Wales. wy oe ads 

In 1846, the population of Bavaria was 4,440,000, and for this there were— 

8 normal colleges for the education of teachers elementary schools, 

696 students in the normal colleges, who were being educated as teachers. 

7,353 о (many: of them containing as many as ten class-rooms and ten 


етв. ` 

8,978 classes opén on Fridays and Sundays, for young people attending the 
"manufactories, and for men and women desirous of improving deam in 
any partieular branch of instruction. 

556,239 scholars of. both sexes attending the schools ; » 

565,876 persons of both sexes attending the Sunday and Friday clases, | 

8,797 teachers, who have the management and direction of the schools and 
classes. 

615 industrial schools, where some particular art is taught. 1 

2,517 teachers of the industrial schools. \ 

85,681 persons attending the industrial schools. 

‘These statistics, give the following results; that, in 1846, exclusive of the num- 
ber. of attending the Sunday and Friday. and the industrial schools, 
about 1 person out of every 7 of the population was attending a daily school; that 
there was 1 normal college for every 555,000 ; 1 school for every 603, and 1 
teacher for every 508 persons in the kingdom, d t К 


ee 
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(e 


„9, IN THE 


" "COMMON SCHOOLS OF BAYREUTH, IN BAVARIA. 

Dr. of Bayreuth, has developed a system of instruction, the 
principles of which he claims, are founded in the nature and purposes 
of education, and of manas its recipient. This system ‘has been intro- 
duced into the common ; sch в of his native place, and has attracted 
much attention from a class teachers in Germany. | r. Bache gives 
the following sketch of its general principles, and of its development i in 
oné of the common schools of Bayreuth: 

After considering the constitution of man, Dr. Graser lays down the 
principle; that he is destined to live in accordance with it, and in the pur- 
suit of holiness, (godliness, divinitat.) The child. ове educated in . 
reference to this destination. Man requires strength of body, hence 
physical education, and of soul (virtue,) hence moral education. His 
bodily strength. must be rendered available by dexterity, his virtue by 
prudence. Both must be directed by intelligence, Hence intellectual 
education. Besides, | he must have a just sense “of the harmony in the 
relations of life, or a feeling of fitness, or beauty, hence aesthetical edu- 
cation. As а condition of his being, man stands in certain, relations 
to external nature, to his fellow men, and to God. Instruction in 
nature, man, and God, must, therefore, form the materials of his 
education. Nature must be viewed in its productions, the objects of 
natural history, or its phenomena, ‘the objects of natural philosophy, 
or physics. To complete the study of nature, geography, arithmetic, 
geometry, and its applications, and drawing, must be called in, and 
the practical application of the study includes technology and do- 
mestic economy. The study of man requires that of the theory of gym- 
nastics, dietetics, history, and geography. To approach to God, man 
must know him. The first form of godliness із truth. God's truth, then, 
as revealed, should be man’s study. The second form is justices, juris- 
prudence in higher education, or the laws of the land inpower, should, 
therefore, also form a part of man’s studies, and as accessory subjects, 
history and grammar. The third is love, taught through morals or 
practical religion. The fourth is beauty, requiring the study о f paint- 
ing, music, poetry, and decorum. Dr. Graser next endeav modify 
the several subjects of education, according to the of those 
who are to receive it, which he considers to ‹ de 


situation. Thus, for his country, he divides n men classes, the 
people, or governed; the nobles; and the reigning family, or governors. 
The first he considers as mor concerned wi | objects, the 

divisions of the 


others with the ideal, or spiritual, and hence adopt: 
subjects of study, as calculated for their schools. 
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each. child; is furnished with a rectangle of pasteboard, or thin wood, in which 


five holes are pierced, corresponding to the five angular points of the pentagon to 
be drawn. These are marked on the slate by inserting the points of the pencil 


notion how these lines are established in practice, and a correct idea of their 


ght angles. The objects of a triangulhr roof, and 
of the house, Seng ыд, An obtuse angled 

ioned. The form gives an 
illustration of the obtu n a 1 leads to counting as far 
as seven Dividing the h y counting to nine. The 
Е Jed to enumerate the parts of the house as shown in the model, 


tinetion between acute and 
of the rectangular lowerp 
polygonal roof is 


and with the names of which they are of course familiar, as the doors, windows, 
&o. distinction between squares and RE is made obvious, - The 
parallel and rhomb are also here introduced. "The distinction between 
carved and straight lines, &e. Different simple drawings of cottages are made. 
Counting is continued to ten, Addition is commenced by referring to Ше number 


pound numbers, to assist, their memory, Subtraction is NEM by reference 
to the same illustrations, ^ Mental arithmetic alone is practiced, Tn adding num- 


hysies, natural history, techno апа domestic economy, are 
thus intioduced, фало understood i if ў 2 
answer, and of € and inductive б, is used throughout. Men did not 
always live in houses, but once in caves an uts, The inconveniences of such 
places from cold, damp, &o., are pointed ont. The materials required for a house, 
as stone, mortar, wood, iron, &e. Мові of the children have seen the operation 
of building, and а tell the materials 1 
ot let ап 0j a 
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it appears to me that the foregoing subjects аго of value, and. that. useful hints 
may be gathered from the way of ening them; hence, Lam led to remark upon 
certain sources of difficulty in their execution. The instruction шлу е rendered 
wholly ineffective by the teacher treating the subject in a mechanical that 
what *is intended to excite the observing and reflecting faculties, especially the 
former, shall become а пеге memory of words. It. may be rendered actually 
mischievous by the teacher inculcating erroneous ideas of natural phenomena 
and natural history, The teacher's guide should be prepared with care, and 
revised. by adepts in the sciences, to avoid such tmischieh which I have known to 
occur in many cases," 3 
Elementary ideas of right and wrong, of goodness, of © fitness,” (“the beauti- 
ful,") are iffeuleated in the following way: The dwelli still under discus- 
sion, thevattention is called to,thë parts of the doot, its lock, &c. The object of 
the door аз йв fastenings, Who may rightfully enter a house. The right to 
pnt out those entering wrongfully. A story is told here of Wpoor child bogging 
for admission to a house during a storm, cold, hungry, and ill clothed. ‘The chil 
is received and supplied. The moral is drawn from the children, and benevo- 
lence, love to man, is ineuleated. In ud a strange house or room, leave 
st be asked. ‘The contrast of good and. manners in making or answering 
шені is brought home to the children. Tho subject is next followed up by 
s an unlawful entry made into the dwel „and the difference between 
theft and. burglary, or stealing and. зів brought out, The smallest possible 
theft of any ind) or pilfering, is i К ту is told to illustrate the fate 
of the pilferer. v X. 
Next the inmates of the house and out-houses form subjects of instruction, the 
mode of treating which will easily be congeived by referring again to the ral 
enumeration of the arrangement of the subjects, Exercises of speech and: it, 
natural history of domestic animals, and much elementary technological infor 
tion, аге Шив introduced, Proverbs are committed to memory, inculgeting: moral 
lessons or duties. — Н 
le next hi ishes an opportunity to examine the wants of the inmates 
f the , the phy of the dwelling and its grounds, as introductory to 
0 у, the construction and uses of the furniture in continuation of techno- 
pies to introduce the drawing of simple articles of furniture. Speech is 
considered ns the means of communicating between the members of a family. 
QUAS Boden of communicating | i are adverted to. The 
ight may be addressed through picture: itutes for verbal descriptions 
кон to the ear. Hieroglyphics may be substituted for pictures. 
Trials of these are resorted to, as, for example, the curve of the fore-finger and 
thamb forming a.C, may be imitated on the slate, and understood to stand for 
“ соте here? A number of signs, having reference to letters subsequently to 
be formed, to their actual use in the spelling of words, are taught to the chil- 
dren, who at first аге delighted with 0 acquisitions, but after a time find the 
accumulation of very troubli ‘This is | to prepare the way 
for a zeal in acquiring writing and reading. To connect the written with the 
spoken language, Dr, Graser goes back to the ong of the former, and imagines 
that the forms of the letters result, in general, from an attempt to кл 
iti e dii ent $ 
cem жузе ы 
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series of lines аге ruled by the pupils upon the slates, on which they write; one 
is a set of two parallels for the standard letters; another of three parallels for the 
letters which project above the standard lines, the interval between the upper 
two being less than that between the lower; another set, also of three parallels, 
for the letters which extend below, and a fourth for those which extend in both 
directions. "Words are formed as soon as possible, and. of a kind intelligible to 
the и, andi sentences of the same character. I doubt much if the pupil re- 
ceives any real aid from the connection assumed between sounds and signs. The 
determinate sound of the letters in the German renders the spelling easy, when 
of the letters have been connected in 


faci fog ла aem "s of Mei "The selection of intel- 
ligible sentences carries о s habit of understan эне t 
pe р ir the hand soon becomes familiar, and the et hie UN 
х 1 f instruction, the "blackboard is used for 
illt principles of grammar are inculeated in con- 
nection the writing and reading. x 
Tn the next. class, occupying also six months, the instruction is connected with 
«е in the community." is includes the political organization of the commu- 


with the reasons for it; the geo of the place; the continuation of the 
rüber bier and speech Le d be 
sion of instruction in morals, technol 
form; of grammar; ата wri 
the other schools, е 

у 


their wants and 


L 
obl i ents in com- 
muni N menia 
for safety. Taxes. W: ridgos, 
Nico TO MAN. The ose ient 1 
. ient, In- 
formation in rt to the ns ese, ‘Their injury or deficienc; 'eservation 
and exercise. mind: eption not required for thought, Of; hing the 
true from the. fee Ше боой yd the evil. юр p lories of 
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the governor of the world, the father of all men, the 
ties to God. Honor, love as of a child, trust, 
brance of God. Consei 

man anxious and un: 


ion. Cain and Abel. е deluge. Those 
‘of the Messiah. The three wise men. The 
id founder of the kingdom of godliness: 

4. RELATION OF MAN TO NATURE. The native place and its environs. The village as the 
dwelling of the community: The cardinal gus. Position of the buildings: Streets, 
Roads. Springs. Stories of the vill Revit er ala the village. Natural his- 
tory. Beauties of nature, First walk in C SELON ‘uit trees, shrubs, herbs, flowers, 
The fields, hills, valleys, woods, and forests. Tamble in the woods. Morning song. 
Insects. Stories of cruelty to insects. Natural philosophy. Heat The mam. nik 
Bonk Division of time. е calendar. Vapor. Storms. ‘Thunder and lightning. Rules 

r protection. 1 + 

pu RELATION ОР MAN TO sOCIETY. Age and youth. Infirm persons. The able bodied 
and the sick. Duties toward and protection of the sick. Employments. Laborers and 
tradesmen. Peacefulness. MEL pe. Uprighteousness. Respegtfulness. Dis- 
position to work. Poverty and n e M 


* I have a’ specimen of writing from one of a class who had been HS under this ` 
instruction, remarkable for the correctness of spelling and ea Г written from 
ictation. The pupil was seven years of age. 
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the circumstances, except those relating to the army, were out of the pale of their 
ordinary experience, and the complex mechanism of government was beyond the 
power of their reason to grasp, The German is taught grammatically 
in this class, and, besides the phy and natural history of Bavaria, its his- 
tory, the bi of its most distinguished men, arithmetic, mental and written, 
geometry, drawing, singing, and morals from the Bible. At this Stage of pro- 
gross, it is quite apparent that the branches require a different mode of instruo- 
tion, that they must he separated, and the progress of each regulated according 
to the adaptation of the mind of the pupil to its reception, and not according to 
any extraneous theoretical circumstances, 

me classes being jo under a teacher who pursued altogether 


the old met of instruction, no opportunity to put to the test the judgment 
formed in the lower class, which I have just d ‹ P eiat ‘or political ciroum- 
stances do not afford, I am satisfied, a just. of arranging the details of in- 
LS gan am a knowledge of them [o ы doubtless form a part of education. 
‘The reasons why the arrangement of ` produces satisfactory results in the 
lower elüsses are, first, that elementary i 1 does not require a systematic 
division of its subjects, in order to them to cultivating the intellect or 
morals, or for communi 4 e0 that the subjects aro 
within the pale of the child’s experien n eyery day wants and 

pti Just the reverse, ег divisions, and 
онт та а the leading idea 
of the system, that to develop the physical faculties of man 


isto take а part, strikes with the force of truth, independently of the 
he institutions s m Graser considers necessary to give thon ep 
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sary, those of a parish. ral arrangement has reference to the 
Catholie establishment; but the proper authorities of the Protestant, Greek, 
and Hebrew ehurehes are substituted for those of the Catholie, for all that 
regards the members of their several communions. 

here are six classes of schools subjected to the superintendence of the 
education-board ; namely, the popular, the sinl, the philosophical, the 
medico-chirurgieal, the juridical, and the theo ogical. The four last of these 
form separately the objects of various special institutions ; and, combined 
together, they constitute the four faculties of the universities, 

he gymnasium is the school for classica 
mentary philosophy. кл 

Тһе [риу schools comprehen 

in which instruction is impa 
station in life does not fit 


lowest of these are the ] 
or the German schools, established, or 
district or parish of toy or county, f 
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and morality, reading, writing, and accounts. In the larger places are also 
numerous upper schools, haupt-schulen, wherein а somewhat more extended 
education is given, for persons designed forthe mechanical arts and other 
similar pursuits, These have an upper elass called Wiederholungs-schulen, 
or Repetition Schools, who receive instruction in drawing, elementary geom- 
etry, und geography, and with it is combined: a Normal School for teachers 
in the volks-schulen. In the larger towns are also commercial academies, 
termed real-schulen, in which are comprised two divisions of scholars: the 
one general, receiving instruction in accounts, geography, and history; the 
other 5 Жш in addition thereto, teachers in book-keeping and the 
principles of trade for mercantile pupils; in natural "history and rural econo- 
my for those intended for agricultural life, in mathematics, chemistry, and 
principles of art for students in the higher arts, and in various foreign lan- 
guages, especially English, French, an 1 ian, for those who may desire to 
receive such instruction. In the ток: girls are taught, except in rare 
instances, in separate rooms from the boys; amd for the superior instruction 
of females there are distinct establishments corresponding with the haupt- 
schulen and real-schulen of the boys, many of them managed and directed 
by certain communities of nuns, wi ich are especially preserved for the pur- 
pose of education. Industrial schools of various kinds, and for both sexes, 
ure also in some parts combined with these more general educational insti- 
tutions; but the expenses attending such establishments prevent their being 
very numerous. E it N 
The establishments thus last deseribed constitute the ¢ 
schools. The next above these are the nasial; of which there 
or two, or several, in each district, Pe tis to the extent of its pop 
The pupils of the gymnasium are divided into several classes: th 
ones are We ee in religion, moral E elementary mathem: 
physics, and Latin philology. To these subjects are added, for the more 
advanced elasses—partly as perfect courses at the’ nasium, and partly 
as introduetory to the higher instruetion in the same ches at the lyceum 
or university—general history (and especially that of Austria), classical lit- 
erature, Greek philology, wstheties (namely, rhetoric; 
edge of the fine arts), and the of phil 
sium are the eight universities of 
Gratz, Olmutz, and Innspruck ; to A Ided the Hungarian uni- 
versity at Pesth. ‘These are divided. rs—those of Prague, Vi- 
enna, Padua, Pavia, and Pesth, are of ; having chairs for all the four 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, anc i the others have a 
smaller number—as, for instance, Gratz, which has but three, having no pro- 
fessorship of medicine, and Lemberg, which has only two. In further ad. 
dition, according to circumstances and localities, professorships are estab- 
lished, either at the gymnasium, the lyceum, or the university, in the Italian 
and Oriental languages, in theoretical agriculture, astronomy, chemistry 
mechanics, and other branches of practical science. no 
In most of the provincial eapi vhere no university exists (in such 
towns, for instance, as Linz, Laybae furt, &e.), there is an institu- 
tion, under the name of Lyceum y the purpose of a minor uni- 
versity; wherein public 1 in some or all of the 
four faculties, and ir e 38, 01 The dezree cannot, in- 
deed, be taken, а! 1 but certificates may 
€ f ihe universities, 
ired, and for youths 


who ding as it does to 


the highest Greek Latin d i ul losophy, зея every 
ose of general education. | e lyceums, there are, in the empire, 
puce ar E - Cath y "Een besides eleven Protestant. 
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Lutheran or Calvinist, and one Unitarian, For the instruction of the He- 
brew subjects there are gymnasiums and other schools, wherein the same 
books are read as in the general establishments of the empire, except only 
that works of Jewish are substituted for those» of Christian theology. In 
special branches of knowledge, the government establishments are very nu- 
merous: medieal and surgical emies, clerical academies, polytechnic 
schools, military institutions in all branches, and a college for the Eastern 
languages, &c. 4 
The popular schools are inspected and directed by the parochial incum- 
bent, who, with a view to this duty, is bound to receive instruction, previous 
to his induction Ун а a ms stem of scholastic ee ae or, 
rmed in the language of the edicts, the science ‘ogy. Hei is 
req at least twiee a week, at certain fixed hours, 4 eir and cate- 
chise the pupils, and to” impart em religious instruction; the parish or 
district being obliged to provide him with a carriage for that purpose, when 
the schools to be visited are distant from his residence. He orders removals 
from lower to higher classes, and its those certificates, without which no 
pupil can pass from the Popular school to the gymnasium. He is bound to 
render, periodically, ‘statistical and discriminatin 
schools, both to his spiritual superior 
rents the great importance of educat 
b hose who cannot afford to p 


ious instruction and cate- 

‘and afternoon attend- 

dismissed, to receive instruc- 

ve pastors; but where the number of 

t to support a separate school, the minister 

» is charged exclusively with the same 

are imposed on the parish priest. To min- 

p recourse is, by the terms of the ordinances, 

allowed to the d and of the grants from the kreisamt. If 

the schools be too distant or ‘ous for the proper supervision of the 

local minister, a зе] rate in 1 amedî by the bishop, or, if the school 

be Protestant, by the pi tendent; and, for the visitors of all 

denominations, the expe artiage is equally borne ‘by the publie. 

Except in the points abo umerated, the parochial minister has no power 

to act, but only to report; in all those connected with defects or deficiencies 

of the buildings, he, in conjunction with the civil commissary, reports to the 

kreisamt, and in those of merely scholastic nature, as well as in the eon- 

duet of the teachers, he addresses his remarks to the inspector of the dis- 
triet. \ 


'consistory, or from the provineial 
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vises alike both the ministry and the teachers; most especially enforcing the 
rule, that those books only-shall be used, and those instructions only be 
given, which have been commanded by imperial edicte Above these district 
inspeetors, each diocese has a higher officer, under the name of oberaufselier, 
or inspector-general, who is named by the crown, and is in most cases a 
member of the cathedral chapter. His supervision extends not to the volks- 
schulen only, but also to the real and the Eu ; und for these pur- 
poses he is the iy oru for the city of his residence, and the inspect- 
or-general for the whole diocese, He is the official referee, whose opinion 
the consistory are bound to demand in every exereise of their educational 
functions, and by whom they are in fact principally guided; sinee every 
matter wherein their sentiments may not agree with his, must. bo.referred 
to the decision of the landestelle. He examines and ies teachers for 
appointment by the consistory ; es quarterly statements in all details 
from his subordinate ins; rs, and ellibodios them into general reporta, 
for the landestelle and the crown; finally, as supervisor of spiritual in- 
struetion, he Marice тут for orders, and novices for monastic vows, 
and grants certain testim of proficiency ‘whieh are indispensable for 
their admission. pub a 

"To the episcopal consistories, headed by the vanes committed the 
EM supervision of all the seholastic concerns of the diocese, the 
ations of matters of discipline, the communication of instruction, 
investigation of delinquencies. It is a part of their functions fol oli 
erection of schools, to appoint the teachers, to authorize the 
pensions to teachers in sickness or in age, and to their widows j 
when entitled to them; but in these points, as in all others which inv 
any exercise of real authority, patronage, or influence, their acts are 
without the confirmation of the landestelle. For the professors 0! 
Romanist creeds, these r ive functions are discharged in their в 


1 
gradations by officers of own, Persuasion. The.Protestant semiors'and 
superintendents ave the distriet-inspectors and the’ provincial ee 

е 


eral for their respective communities; and the functions of diocesan 
consistories are transferred to the central Calvinistie-and Lutheran. consist. 
ories at Vienna. ~~ Й, : 

The schools of higher degree, the n ; the Lyceum, the Theo- 
logieal rai and the University, ‘are ll as the popular schools, 
more or less sfibjeeted to the supe і ал and his consistory j 
but these depend more immediately on the edueational board at Vienna, 
Over each of them presides a director, who is charged with the general man- 
agemen RE both of diseipline and instruction, acting under the orders 
of the board, or the ediets of the emperor. "Phe various professors and 
teachers E all either named or approved by the landestelle, or the educa- ° 
tional board; the same discriminating ‘precautions being adopted as at the 

opular schools, for the religious instructio those who profess non- 
omish creeds, Tn every station, and in us branches of education, 
nations by authorized visitors ; 

hc the testimonials 

also as to religious 

director forms the re- 
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. 
require of the parishioners, or the inhabitants of the district petitioning, that 
they shall bind themselves by voluntary assessment to bear the whole or a 
portion of the attendant ex; 8. Aller the locality has been fixed by the 
aufseher and the kreisamt, it depends on the lande=telle to issue the decree 
that the school be built; and, this being done, Ше Jaw then provides for its 
gratuitous erection and completion. ‘The lord of the soil is bound to grant 
the land and the materials; the inhabitants of the district to supply the la- 
bor; and the patron of the parochial benefice the internal fittings-up; all 
subsequent repairs, as well hiring of buildings for temporary accom- 
dation a charge on these three parties jointly, , 

ing, however, these ample provisions for general education, 
conceived, that ina country where certain classes possess 
h aristocratic feelings, instruction cannot be 
to public institutions. In Vienna and other cities, many 
ts of a superior order exist, endowed in the manner 
sch ; and in these, or in the the monasteries be- 
\ ioned, wherein boarders are permitted to be received, or, finally, 
under private tutors in their own families, a large portion of the higher 

classes receive their education. ee 
In addition to the above summary of the system of’ primary schools 
Austria, we present a few particulars as to th tion of teach- 

nd schools. The law requires 


washed, and. well warmed > 

4. That good and suit provided for the teachers and their fami- 
lies, and that it is kept in a с Hon and fit for their use. | 

. That the curé of each parish regularly inspects his school; that he watches 

the conduct and character of the teacher; that he examines Ше? scholars fre- 
quently ; and that he aids the teacher by his counsel, advice, and assistance. 

6. That the parishioners send all their children, who are between the ages of 
six and twelve, to school regularly, and that they pay the weekly school-fees Ша 


rogu ar manner. 


ol 
the wants c ficult 


of particu! 
xa 
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parts, and to visit one of these in the 1 


vf the succeeding year, so as to see each school in spri 
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‘The overseer is required to give publie notice some time previously of his inten 
tion to visit any school, and of the day upon which he will publicly examine it, 
The law requires the parochial magistrates, the religious minister, to whose sect 
the school belongs, and a committee of the householders of the parish, to be pres- 
ent at the examination, and impose a penalty on any of those persons, who absents 
himself without satisfactory excuse. The overseer is required to write down the 
names of the absentees, in order that the magistrates may be informed, and may 
impose a 1 fine to which their absence renders them liable. 
The teacher is required by law to give all his children notice of the. day, on 
which the examination will take Place, and to order them all to attend at a certain 
hour. He is also required to bring the book, in which the daily absentees are 
mi down, the eopy-books and exercises of the scholars, the monthly register 
J Of е way, in which each child has attended to his work, an account of. the prog- 
ress the classes have made in the several subjects of instruction, and any notes or 
observations he may have made in his note-book for the inspector. ‘These several 
documents are laid before the overseer at the public examination, and are examined 
by him, The knowledge that this will be done stimulates both scholars and 
teachers, as each is as unwilling to be reproved for carelessness or ineompetenoy, 
аз he is anxious to be praised for industry and skill. 
€ Jaw next directs each overseer— 2 
examine what character the teacher has borne in his neighborhood ; how 
toward his scholars, and toward those who live about him ; whether he 
skillfully or not; what methods of teaching he pursues; whether he i: 
Чизи and zealous in work, and whether bh continues to aim 
lent. » 


Secure a regular attendance ; what excu 
absences of their children; with what egree of. respect they treat. the teachers; 
and whether they pay the weekly school-pen: 


ly. 
whether they are built in a 


f Plan ; whether the class-rooms 


wantities of fuel for the daily con- 


е religious ministers of the sect, to which the majority of the 

songs, Visits and inspects the school-classes often; whether he treats the 
teachers in a wise and judicious manner; whether he uses his influence among 
the parents to secure a regular attendance at school; and whether he attempts to 
diminish any little ais. a the teachers and parishioners, when 
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ation, whether there are any scholars, who appear to have been neglected by the 
teachers, or whether the instruction has been bestowed equally upon all. 

"The law requires the overseer at the end of the examination, to read aloud 
to the whole meeting, the names of the twelve scholars, who in his opinion 
have made the greatest progress in their studies, or who have-evidently been the 
most industrious ; to praise them publicly for their industry and ability, and to en- 
courage them and all the rest of the scholar’ to renewed exertion. _ 

The overseer is nextrequired to publicly те any scholar, who has been very 
idle or negligent in his studies, or in his psum and then to urge the children 
to make fresh exertion to prep г the next publie examination. 

After the examination is concluded, ће overseer orders whatever repairs the 
8 ig stand іп need of, and whatever books and apparatus аге required 

rooms, He then asks the parochial magistrates and clergy privately, 
fault to find with the teachers, if they have, he examines 
complaint, and acts between the parties as impartial judge. On 
if the teachers have any catse of complaint against the parochial 
y they state it to the overseer, and he, after examining into the matter, 

decides upon it as an arbitrator, and as a protector of the teachers. 

I have no need to point out how these visits of the representative of the central 
governments stimulate all the teachers, children, and parishioners. Each is afraid 
to be found hand in the performance of his duties ; lesirous to 

public praise for his efforts and success, The teacheris protected from neg- 

ult, or injudicious interference, while he is at the same time kept under a 

His close connection with the emissary of the government of 

es him a standing among his neighbors, and covers himself and his 
respect of. the people. А ‚нш 

respecting the teacher of a primary school prescribes as 


w а 


ploma; he must afterward seek to perfect his knowl- 
g n ifie works upon this science; he must make 
results of different methods; he must not feel 
or even from his own assistants; and he 
must attend to the;remarks and advite of the inspectors. 
He must be careful to speak ‘clearly and loud enough to be heard by all his 
class, when giving instruction, 1 1 
He must be careful not to neglect any of his scholars, by attending too exclu- 
sively to the more clever chil 
He must be particularly careful to make his scholars obedient, orderly, and quiet 
in their classes, industrious, modest, clean, and polite. 
must never endure a lie, and must pi tale-telling, teazing, and yexing 


ed, 
an 


of one scholar by another, buying, sellin, ing ia school, eating during 
the urs of instruction, fe Ча) Б, E e а pos- 


juent going out of room, careless 
] ‘the Rs " у . 


He must nost y е loitering in coming to 
school, or in Re " f 1 оон; loud and un- 
seemly shouting and nd girls, &c. 

He must take 8 
clean hands and 


tures, and concealment of. 
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He must take care that the school-room is kept sufficiently warm ; that it is well l 
aired when the children are out, and that it is well cleaned every second day. 

In order to make the scholars industrious and obedient, the teacher must win 
the respect of his scholars ; he can not do this by a sullen, angry countenance, or 
by using the ruler, or by making a noise ; but by evineing knowledge of his busi- 
ness, by command over himself, and by a manly, sensible, and unchangeable 


behavior, 
If the teacher leaves his class-room often in the day, or is inattentive or careless 
lazy, impatient, or irritable, the conse- 


: in his manner of nee instruction, or is lazy, 
quence will be, that his olars will be disorderly, and will gain little or no good 
from their school attendance. «v^ 


sins; Һе must never empl 
succeed by milder means; and 
кк and punishments. 
9 E er must careful 
а child’ 


box. 


of great faults, Even in 
inistered after 


third persons ; for, 
are easily ings are often excited. А 
Af the teacher is 


in any trade or business ; he must not kee 
lie festivities, and he must. атой all companies 
likely to throw any suspicion on his character, or о 
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ў m 
ol system of Austria, a Normal School is pattern or model 
his the primary signification of the word Normal. Of this 
0018 there is one in the principal town in each province, and 
town of each circle. In these Normal Schools the older 
passed through the course of instruction in 1 the elementary 
schools, and show a peculiar desire or fitness for the busi- 


gogy. The course embraces a review of the studies pursued in 
ntary schools, lectures on the principles of education, and the 
and. practice as assistants in the lower classes of the 
е occupied by the course of study and practice varies 
sto two years—being longer in the provincial head school, 

school of the circle. There are twenty hours devoted 
to the course, which are distributed as follows: : 


gy, | 

hods of Religious ате. Жүн 
Higher Arithmetic, 2 А 
Writing and Drawing, ^ 
Exercises in Composition, 
Geography . . . ... 
. Physical Education. Я 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Su 


No one is allowed to teach unless he has gone "AM a course of 
Normal School training, either in the head school of the province or the 
circle. This system of training teachers was first introduced by order 
of ia Theresa, in 1771, under the personal supervision of Felbinger, 
who invited from Silesia for this pu The experiment was 
commenced in the school connected with nvent of St. Stephen, in 
Vienna, and ‘the s. of t rbs were assembled and 
instructed in the new. A ed in Prussia. This 
school received, in 1772 e hing all school books used 
in schools on th crown la f : was, in 1773, extended 

Г ] set apart for the sup- 
Best primary superior 


eee 


1 of methods, but does not secure 
that mastery of scii or that formation of the pedagogical Ete 
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which a three years’ course of instruction and practice ina regularly consti- 
tuted Teachers’ Seminary is so well calculated to give. The government 
has been frequently applied to for aid to erect one or more Teachers? 
Seminaries, on the plan of those in Prussia, but thus far without success, 
Calinisch, in his statistics of the schools in Germany, in Reden’s Maga- 
zine for 1848, thus sums up the professional training of teachers, in Aus; 
tria: “The pedagogical pes in the provin rmal Schools, which 
embraces four classes, continuessix months, and in those with three classes, 
Bienne ufui MR... an theologi e 
on pedagogy; and the methods of questioning ch 
ge boarding schools, опе in Vienna, and the other at 


t school or seminary for teachers w 
burg, with а two. years’ course, and with eighteen pupils. "There is а 
Normal head school in Prague for teachers of Jewish sch s 

_ The Provincial Normal Head Schools are located as f 
Prague, Trieste, Salzburg, Inspruck, Graz, Gö 
Linz, Brünn. bry 


POLYTECHNIC. INSTITUTE 


, ав a school о 
T vatory of arts 
an institute forthe promotion of national industry. The 
effected by publie exhibitions, from time to time, of the pr 
under the direction of the institute. For the better exe- 


ies of publie instruction, and of trade and manufactures. The 
1 superintendent of the business of the institute and of the 
teach. He M oe the admission of pupils and the dis- 

cerns are under the charge of a treasurer, who is re- 
rector. The inferior officers are responsible to the same 
spine of the scholastic department is simple but rigid, no 
‘remain connected with it whose deportment is not proper. 
uitous, except a small entrance fee, and this is considered as 
when the pupil does not perform the duties preseribed 


of instruction is composed of three schools, a technical, a com- 

school" The last named is a preparatory school for the 

entered as early as thirteen years of age. Its courses 

‚ of German language, elementary mathematics, geog- 

history, eloention, calligraphy, and drawing, and. are obli- 

s. Itali Freneh may be studied if the pupil desires 

1 es lead in to the other departments of the institu- 

tion, e lates for admi: e required to possess the elementary attain- 

ments necessary to their successful prosecution. There are five professors and 

four teachers connected with this school, which is superintended by the vice-direc- 

tor of the institute. instructors rank by regulation with those in the gym- 

nasia or classical schools of the pire, - The course of instruction is not as com- 
hw ri. as that in the Prussian 

the 


thi 

whi 
branches. The 
most appropriat 
allowed 


Г a particular account 
of all the processes of the arts of which developed in the general lectures. 
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There is a special laboratory devoted to the course, where, under the superintendence of the 
professor or of his assistants, the pupils go through the processes on a small scale. Those 
Who have a particular object in view, as dyeing, bleaching, printing upon stuffs, or the man- 
facture of chemical Ezgnprartons or metallurgy, are directed in their investigations espe- 
ciall e parts of chemistry which they will have to apply. Practice and theory are thus 
comi 3 

TII. Pavstes, with gil reference to its applications, five hours. 

IV, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and mensura- 
tion, fin hours. Thiscourse isintended forthose who have not passed through the real 
school. 

А V. Higher MATHEMATICS, five hours. There is a repetition by an assistant, also of five 
ours. » 

VI. MECHANICS, including the description and calculation of machines, five ho: 
‘Subject ів founded upon a course of machines, considered asan application of 
“dl and drawing, superintended by an assistant, $ 
KA 


м 
IACTIOAL GEOMETRY, including land and topographical surveying, le 
Kur 


urs. The lectures are accompanied by practice in е of. 
|. Civit and HYDRAULIC ARCHITECTURE, [en hours. пе! urse 
ring, in its various branches. Itis accompanied by exercises a 
x NOLOGY, OF a general discussion of arts and trades, five hours. 
which come under the head of special chemistry are omitted in the lectures of this dis 
. "Thé assistant professor of chemistry delivers an extra lecture, daily, on the met! 
measuring Segowio GnAVITIES, during part of the course. A 
XL Mns TE for those who have not passed through the real school, five 
hours, ‘There are extra courses in the Latin, Bohemian, and English languages, for those 
who wish to follow them. $ 


‘The time devoted to drawing depends upon the student, but itis obvi 
his knowledge must be very: incomplete, and that he will carry away fic 
school but an imperfect record of descriptive geometry and p 
he devotes a great deal of time to this branch. In this 
of the school is entirely different from that at Berlin, where th 
panying the courses are made as much a matter of re dut; 
upon the lectures themselves, "This is certainly the proper 
peared to me that the time spent in the graphic exercises 
beyond the measure of thei importance, I am decidedly of 4 
attention to this department is essential. т : 

‘The collections, by the aid of which these courses ate earrio 
extensive collection of chemical tions for both sj 
try. Тһе pupils in special chemistry, 


A 
bah 


practi 
collection 
an 


logical cabinet 
АП ‘these ool scons th at 
ese collections «аз 


ing, | 


ike those of Berlin, to afford p 
pupils. i indeed, does not i 
done to advantage te b gene al departme 
that great care is required to render 
point of giving’ to the pupil a gen 


essentially a very considerable К 
scale represent, in general, fairly 
frequently save the outlay which 


* The laboratory of the professor of gene 
best arranged which I saw abroad. ‘The furn: 
mode the class, are performed behind a screen, : 
fect view : the space behind is provided with the 
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practice in the laboratory of a school is, besides; very nearly of the kind required 
for the manufactory. These, among other circumstances render the problem in 
regard to successful preparation for the arts depending upon chemistry, different 
from that relating to the art of the machinist. It is in this department that the 
polytechnic school of Vienna is particularly strong. There can be no doubt that 
Austrian manufactures in general have received a im] through the me- 
dium of this institution, and particularly of its scholastic d. ent, but while 
praise is yielded to the different courses, the arrangements for teaching chemistry 
must be considered as having a prefer€hee over the others. 
‘The lessons in the comm: ‘school embrace the following subjects :— 
т. Ї ondence, three hours per week, У 
e (Haudelswissensch: .) three hours, ` + 
sing (о trade apd exchange, three hours. 
ОС ет еше ep priperties, kinda 
jen they are men, Ac. four hours. ^ rdi e d 
anderes eed hours There are five professors in this &chool. 
week the professors of the institute meet, under 2 DA of the 
t to confer on the business of the institution, Saturday is appropriated in 
part to this purpose, and there are no exercises for the students ‘on that day. 
O the professors is secretary of the board. The professors. rank by regula- 
t ee the universities. Е 
res last from October to August of every year. At the close of them, 
9 ishes a certificate in any prato, presents himself, and is examined 
or, 


X presence of a director and of two members of the i iperial eom- 
n of ies. A student who has attended the lectures, and does not wish 
examined, may receive a certificate of attendance. 1 
supply i place of a regular division of studies for different callings, one 
er imes contained a recommendation of семай courses of study 
ular occupations. The recommendations 


acing 
For 


still a regular 
орноп, of 
matics, physi wing; the third, the applied mathematics, mechanics, 
practical geometry, an Wing; the fourth, archi engineering, drawing, 
technology, Фри, das éping. . 
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TABLE IL—INSTITUTIONS OF SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR 
EDUCATION. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


following general outline of the educational institutions of Switzer- 
1 be found to contain not only an interesting notice of the Normal 
Г of that country, but also valuable hints respecting the compulsory 
attendance of children at. school, and school inspection, as well as the re- 


saa K education to pauperism. It is abridged from a recent work by 


Joseph Kay, published by J. Hatchard and Son, London, 1846, entitled 
Education of the poor in England and Europe.” 


rhaps ofall countries Switzerland offers the most instructive lesson 
one investigating educational systems and institutions. It is divi- 
nto twenty-two independent cantons, each of which manages its own 
a Polley after its own peculiar views; so that the educational sys- 
of the several cantons differ very materially, whilst the federal gov- 
it which unites all, brings all into intimate connection опе with 

othe and facilitates prova as the institutions which are found 
to k best are gradually adopted by all the different governments. 
Each canton being acquainted with the systems pursued by the others, 
the traveler is pa not only to make his own observations on the 
various results, but is benefited also by the conversation of men accus- 
tomed to compare what is being done by their own government with 
what is being done by others, to inquire into the means of perfecting 


their educational sys 
- But the advantage i be derived from an investigation of the various 
efforts made by the rent cantons, is still further increased by the fact 
of their great dijera in religious belief. Thus, the population of the 
canton of Vaud, for example, is decidedly Presbyterian,—that of Lucerne 
is almost exclusively Roman Catholic, whilst those of Argovia and Berne 
are partly Protestant and partly Roman Catholic. Not only, therefore, 
dogs the traveler enjoy the advantage of studying the educational sys- 
is of countries professing different religious creeds, but the still greater 
one of witnessing the highly satisfactory solution of the various difficulties , 
arising from differences of religious belief existing under the same gov- , 
ernment. . 7 А, : 

The great development of primary education in Switzerland, dates 
from 1832 or 1833, immediately after the overthrow of the old aristocrati- 
‘cantonal governments become tho- 
people was commenced on a 
to this, each year has witn 
ré 1 e ial operations of the se 
governments have become by far veighty and important du- 
ti 


les. la mA 
Throughout all the cantons, with the exception of Geneva, Vallais, and 
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three small mountainous cantons on the Lake of Lucerne, where the popu- 
lation is too scanty and too scattered to allow of the erection of many 
schools, education is compulsory ; that is, all parents are required by law 
to send their'children to school from the age of six to the age of fourteen, 
and, in several cantons, to the age of sixteen. The schoolmasters in the 
several communes are furnished with lists of all the children in their dis- 
tricts, which are called over every morning on the assembling of school ; 
the absentees are noted, and also the reasons, if any, for their absence; 
these lists are regularly examined by the inspectors, who fine the parents 
of the absentees for а day of rud deum qu И b 
In some of the manufacturi istricts, the children are permitted te 
leave school and enter the ES the age of eleven, if they have [nes 
tained from inspectors a certificate of being able to read and write ; 
but they are obliged to attend a certain number о periodical lessons 
afterward, until they attain the age of fourteén or fifteen. In the canton 
of Argovia, however, which is one of the manufacturing districts of Swit- 
zerland, the children are not allowed to enter the mills until they attain 
the age of thirteen, and I was assured by several of the manufactur 
this canton, that they did not suffer any inconvenience from this 
tion, although it had been warmly opposed at first by the com 

men. L3 " 
It ought to be remembered, that these laws are enforced л 
most democratic forms of government. ۵ N v 
The people themselves require attendance at the schools, so conse 
are they of the necessity of education to the encouragement of 0 
ance, prudence, and order. a Дд 
In the cantons of Berne, Vaud, Argovia, Zurich, Thurgovia, Luce 
and Schaffhouse, where this law is put into force most stringently, itmi 
be said with truth, that all the children between the ages of seven ai 
fifteen are receiving a sound and religious education. This is a m 
charming result, and one which is destined to rapidly advance 
land, within the next eighty years, in the course cra if h Christian civil- 
ization, One is astonished and delighted, in walking through the towns 
ofthe cantons I have mentioned, to miss those heart-rending scenes to be 
met with in every English town; I mean the crowds of filthy, half-clothed 
children, who may be seen in the back streets of any of our towns, grovel- 
ing in the disgusting filth of the undrained pavements, eis the 
lascivious songs of the tramping singers, witnessing scenes calculated to 
demoralize adults, and certain to leave their i LM on the susceptible 
minds of the young, quarreling, swearing, fighting, and in ever "way 
emulating the immorality of those who bred them. . There is scarcely a 
town in England and Wales whose DOT streets, from eight in the morn- 
ing until ten at night, are not full of these harrowing and’ disgusting 
scenes, which thus continually show us the real fountain-head of our de- 
moralized pauperism. In Switzerland nothing of the kind is to be D 
n 


The children are as regularly engaged in school, as their parents are 
thejr daily occupations, and henceforward, instead of the towns continu- 
ing to be, as in England, and as they have hitherto been in Switzerland, 
the hot-beds and nurseries of irreligion, immorality, and sedition, they will 
only afford still more favorable opportunities, than the country, ofadvanc- 
ing the religious, moral, and social interests of the children of the poor. 
How any one can wonder at the degraded condition of our poor, after 
having walked through the back streets of any of our towns, is a thing I 
never could understand. For even where are any schools in the 
prs there are scarcely ever any playgrounds annexed to them ; so that 
in the hours of recreation the poor little children are turned out into the 
streets, to far more than forget all the moral and religious counsel given 
n the school It is strange that we do not understand how invaluable 
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the refuge is, which a school and playground afford to the children of the 
poor, however indifferent the education given in the school. 

This small country, beautified: but impoverished by its Alpine ranges, 
containing a population* less than that of Middlesex, and less than one- 
half its capital, supports and carries on an educational system greater 
than that which our goyernment maintains for the whole of England and 
Wales! Knowing that it is hopeless to attempt to 3 character of 
the education of a country without first raisin; the ster and position 
of the schoolmaster, Switzerland has established, and at the present mo- 
ment supports, thirteen Normal schools for the instruction of the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, whilst England and Wales rest satisfied 
with six! Eleven of these schools are permanent, and are held during 
е whole of the year; the remaining two sit only for abou three months 
є forthe dus of examining monitors recommended by the mas- 

primary schools, and desirous of obtaining diplomas to enable 

/to act as schoolmasters. In the majority of these schools the mem- 
bers of the different religious sects are received with a willingness and 
ith a Christian charity, which puts to shame our religious intolerance. 
ү does this liberality proceed from any carelessness about the religious 
education of the people, for no master can obtain, from his canton’s gov- 
ernment, a diploma, to enable him to officiate as schoolmaster, without 
having first obtained from a clergyman of his own church a certificate of 
moral character and of competency to conduct the religious education in 
the school for which he is destined ; but it proceeds rather from a recog- 
nition of this great truth, that the pause of religion must be gens, injured 
by neglecting the secular education of the people, and from a hristian 
resolution in ES parties to concede somewhat, for the sake of insuring 
at must be the foundation of all social improvement, the advancement 

of the intelligence and morality of the people. М. Gauthey, a Presbyte- 
Wehner and director of the Normal schools at queen, M. 
the 


y 


Vehrli, director of the Normal school near Constance, the professors o! 
rmal school in Argovia, M. Schneider von Langnau, minister of public 
instruction in the canton of Berne, and M. Fellenberg, of Hofwyl, all 
assured me that they did not find the least inconvenience resulting from 
the instruction of different sects in the same schools. Those who differ 
in faith from the master of the school are allowed to absent themselves 
from the doctrinal lessons given in the school, and are required to attend 
one of their own clergy for the purpose of receiving from him their doc- 
trinal instruction. 

Even in Fribourg, a canton governed by Catholic priests, Protestants 
may be found mingled with the Catholics in the schools, and are allowed 
to absent themselves during the hours of religious lessons ; and, in Argo- 
via, a canton which has lately so distinguished itself by its opposition to 
the Jesuits of Lucerne, I found that several of the professors in the Nor- 
Tod were Catholics, and that the utmost tolerance was manifested 
to all the Catholics ‘attending the cantonal schools. 

_ The Swiss governments perceived, that if the powerful sects in the 
e ral cantons were to refuse education to the Dissenters, only one part 
of the population would be educated, They perceived also, that secular 


education was necessary to the p of religious education, and that 
they could secure neither without lib ity ; and therefore they resolved 
that all the children should be required to attend school, and that all the 
schools should be ud to the whole population. is 

In the canton of Neuchatel, they have no Normal sd but they 
choose their masters from the monitors of the primary schools, who 
most carefully educated and trained by the masters the primary schools 


Ei 


* In 1846 the population of Switzerland was about 2,400,000. 
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for their fature important situations: Notwithstanding their greatest ex- 
ertions, however, to choose persons qualified for this most important post, 
I was assured by those interested in the progress of education in that can- 
ton, that they found the present system totally | inadequate to the produe- 
tion of efficient masters, and’ that the felt that they must follow the ex- 
ample of the other:cantons, and establish a permanent Normal’ school, 
In the cantons of Fribc urg and Sehaffhouse the Normal schools sit only 
during three months of the vey during which time they give lectures to 
those desiring to be schoo! masters, and examine the candidates before 
granting the diplomas. But so totally inefficient have Rau this 
System, that Fribourg is about to establish a Normal schoo during the 
present year, and Schaffhouse has only been prevented from doing во by 
the want of sufficient funds, =! Ae у! 

T was assured by the priests in the one canton, and by the Protestant 
clergy in the other, that they were fully convinced that no efforts on their 
part could insure masters, unless they were aided by a sufficiently 
ong religious, intellectual, and domestic training, under the eye of expe- 
rienced and trustworthy Professors: pir & 

Four of the Normal schools of Switzerland contain each from 
five to one hundred pupil-teachers; the rest avera, from forty 


very simple. Switzerland is a poor country, and although it 


schoolmaster a very honorable station in society, and regards him 
in dignity to the priests and clergy, it isnot able to pay him very well, 


number to fill the vacant posts. If the masters were paid better, Swit- - 
ern would be able to dispense with two or three of its Normal 
schools. * - ical 
I should like to enter. "upon a description of the different Normal schools 
of Switzerland, were not that rather beside the Purpose of this Mo 
but I cannot refrain from tecording the unanimous opinion of the Swiss 
31 Wes "These are, the 
necessity of' manual labor in connection with the instruction given in the 


fecting of a schoolmaster’s education. On the latter point, 1 
I conversed assured me, that their experience à ght them that three 
years were absolutely necessary for the education of a master; that 
wherever less time had been tried, it had always bolh 
and that in order that even three years shoal ry 
that the young man entering the Normal school should Haye completed: 
his education in the primary schools. um HCM ЫШ 
With respect to the necessity of manual labor in a Normal school, od 
ions were hardly less unanimous. To the Bernese Normal schoo! as well 
as to that at. Kruitzlingen, conducted b; Vehrli, the successor of Pesta- 
Bots of Lucerne and Solleure, 
lands have been annexed, which are farmed and cultivated by the pupil- 


some for the neighboring markets, and could any one be taken among 
them at that period of the day, he would imagine he saw before him a set 
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of peasants at their daily labor, instead of the young aspirants to the much 
respected profession of schoolmaster. КАША 
esides this labor in the fields, the yee 
clean their apartments, to take charge of their 
their own meals, besides keeping all the premi 
the life of the pupil-teacher in Switzerland, d 
at school, is one of the most laborious nature. 
lose sight of the manner of life of the class from whiclt he was selected, 
and with whieh he is afterward required to associat, s 
allowed to forget that he is a peasant, so that he may not afterward feel 
any disgust in mingling with peasants. In this manner, they train their 
hi "in habits of thought and life admirably suited to the cu 
of the profession for which they are най the hum- 
will their companions in after life. ‘higher the in- 
is given to a pupil-teacher, the more difficult and the more 
is it to cherish his sympathies for the humble and often degra- 
‘among whom he will be called to live and exercise his important 


t, as all the Swiss educators said, the great difficulty in educatin 
of the poor is to avoid, in iced tae intelligenee'and MG 
gious and moral character, raising his tastes and feelings so 
class from which he has been selected, and with which 
pen afterward to associate, as teacher, adviser, and friend, 
ler him disgusted with his humble MAR ces and with the 
ne duties of his. lnc In educating: е teachers, therefore, 
ove the peasant class whom they are intended to instruct, the Swiss 
; which I have mentioned, are very careful to continually habitu- 
ate them to the simplicity and laborious character of the peasant’s life,so 
that, when, they leave the Normal schools, they find that they have 
changed from a situation of humble toil to one of comparative ease. 
DA do not therefore become dissatisfied afterward with their laborious 
employments, but are accustomed. even from their childhood to combine 


prepare a teacher of the people, who, whilst- he is considerably elevated 


sel 
and for the laborious duties which th 
the whole of their residence at the N 
hard and humble labor, when they | 
higher and easier situations than wh 
sympathize with their poor associates, : 
with their position." boo COMER" 

In Argovia they have so strongly felt the trut Bove remarks, 
that they have resolved to adopt М. Vehirli’s suggestions, and to annex 


Не is never ~ 


E 
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lands to their Normal school ; and in the canton of Vaud, where no labor 
is required from the pupil-teacher, I was assured. that they had constant 
Teason to complain of the dissatisfaction expressed by the teachers for 
their profession after leaving the Normal school. Nor is it only by means 
of agricultural labor that Vehrli endeavors to prepare his pupils for the 
honorable but arduous duties of their fature lives. Nearly all the domes- 
tie concerns of his household are conducted by the pupil-teachers, and all 
assistance that is not absolutely necessary is dispensed with. Vehrli 
assured me that by these means the expenses of maintaining his Normal 
Fa were reat diminished, as they'sent to et all the surplus of 
their agricultural produce, and employed the proceeds in defraying the 
ordinary expenditure of the school. 

But whilst the Swiss cantons are thus careful to repare the pupil- 
teachers for the practical duties of their lives, they do not neglect their 
intellectual instruction ; as they are fully convinced that the instruction 
given in a village school by an ignorant man must not only be very mea- 
ger in kind, but very unattractive in character. 
tain standard of instruction in a. village sokoni the education of the master 


ing. 8. The elements of geo, ‘aphy, and particularly of thi 
of Switzerland. 9. The faces of бш ыла, 10. The « 


No teacher is allowed to undertake the charge of a school, until he has 
obtained from the council of his canton. whose duty it is to examine ean- 
didates, a diploma stating his capability of directing the education of. 
school. This diploma is only granted after a very severe examination, 
which the candidate must pass before he can become a schoolmaster. 
Besides this, he must have obtained a certificate of character frdm the 


"director of the Normal school in which he was educated, and in many 


always strictly inquired into, either by the council of inspection, which 
examines the candidates, or by a clergyman of the sect of which the can- 
didate is a member. The character and abilities of the teachers are not 
considered in Switzerland as matters of small concern, but on the соп ja- 
Ty, every precaution is taken to guard against th ssibility of aor 
low character or poor education obtaining such a post, = It is happily un- 
derstood in the Swiss cantons, that such a. sehoolmaster is much worst 
than none at all. The influence of such an one on the young is di 
izing in the extreme, and does infinite mischief, by creating in th 
of the children associations connecting the name of school with 
thoughts, and thus often actuall: y engendering a spirit of hostility, 1 
only against education, but also against the holy: precepts which were 
professedly taught at school. $ 

І consider the very backward state of education in some of these can- 
tons, compared to the great progress it has made in others, as a satisfac- 
tory proof of the А79 of adopting a centralization system in prefer- 
ence to one leaving the direction of education to rovincial governments. 
I know there are many in our own country who Blindly cry out against 
centralization, not reflecting that the central government, as being the 
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richest and most powerful body, can most easily collect sufficient statistics 
on the up e merits of different. tems, and on the dap ор 
results of different ways of асрат managing a school, and that it 
affords a much greater security to the country than the best provincial 
overnments can do,—that what is found to work best shall be speedily 
introduced throughout the country, and that education shall be uniyer- 
sally spread, instead of being greatly developed in one: f the country, 

and altogether neglected in another. fae @ 
ivided into a certain number. of com- 


Each canton in Switzerland is 3 com 
munes or parishes, and each of these communes is шр by law to fur- 
nish sufficient school-room for the education of its children, and to provide 
a certain salary, the minimum of which is fixed by the cantonal govern- 
ment, and a house for each master it receives from the Normal school of 
the canton. ‘These communal schools are, in the majority of cases, con- 
ducted by masters chosen from the most numerous religious sect in the 
йй unless there are sufficient numbers of the different religious 
bodies to require more than one school, when one schoo] is conducted by 
bel onging to one sect, and the other by a master chosen from a 

1. The children of those parents, who differ in religion from 
of the school, are itted to absent themselves from the doc- 
а are required to obtain instruction, in the religious doc- 
trines wn creed, from clergy of their own persuasion. 

] ion of the cantonal schools is conducted in the most satis- 
ner. Hach canton has a board of EAT or council-gen- 
al of instruction, which is presided over by the inister of Public In- 
struction for the canton, and whose duty it is, to visit all the schools of the 
canton, once at least in the year, and to report on them individually to 
the government of the canton, as to the state of the schools themselves, 
as to the progress of the pupils, as to the character of the instruction given 
by the master, and as to the attendance of the children of the commune, 

‘But besides the cantonal board of inspectors, there is also in each com- 

mune a board of inspectors, who are elected annually from among the 
clergy and educated men of the commune, and who visit the communal 
schools at least once each year, and report to the Minister of Public In- 
struction for the canton, on the individual progress of the children in the 
communal schools. The head inspector of the canton of Solleure showed 
me samples of the handwriting, composition, accounts, &e., of all the chil- 
dren in the canton. By these means each schoolmaster is encouraged in 
his exertions, as he feels that the eyes of his canton are upon him, and that 
he is regarded as a most important public functionary, to whom is com- 
mitted a great and momentous trust, for the proper discharge of which it 
is but right his canton should receive constant assurance. 
‚ By these means the different communes ог parishes are immediately 
interested in the progress of their schools, whilst the government is insured 
against the possibility of a school being wholly neglected, as every school 
is sure of receiving one or two visits from the government inspectors, even 
if rochial authorities should wholly neglect them, or should not pay 
і eee e A : 

1 is the true theory of a system ofinspection. There ought always 
to be a system of Meal ipe BE bod xithorities are able, when 
active, to discover better than any stranget cat possi do, the jar 
wants and requirements of their localities, as well as Lo racter 
of their teachers, and because a system of local inspection les.à con- 
tinual check upon the schoolmaster ; but as persons, who Ё other and 
pressing duties upon their hands, and who are deepl 2d in busi- 
ness or in agricultural pursuits, are very li 1 теше at times, and 
often altogether, the important duty of atten М schools of their 
neighborhood, and as schools, which receive no surveillance from persons 
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qualified to judge of their particular merits or demerits, are always sure 
to degenerate, and are liable ecome seriously demoralized ; and as, 
пасо it is Ws Ое that every government, for the sake of 
social order and also lor the sake of the happiness and morality of its sub- 
jects, have every security that the people are really educated and 
n by a sinful sham of education, it is necessary that in 
erned state, where the govern es any interest in 

provement of the people, there should itral inspection of all 


case, and just 

r visited and 

ion of their 
азай 


5 


s 


i 
a 
ied 


reaped 


them by 
corrupting influences. of. 
have 4 


teachers are backed by th 
effects of education will b 
one generation, 
slowness in the 
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ny with a very intelligent Page with whom n spending some 
| wen 


T2 to visit the nunnery. company with one of the 
sisters. When I en If ош ae of about twenty 
ofthe nuns, who, under the directio ble old abbess of 
about eighty years of age, were se 

t ii 


engaged in 
making clothes for the a 


necessary. 
pare their own for 
the dini room, 


n stined | 
history, geography, 
| 13 in every way ad- 


hey undertake after 


Diy 


„shut his ears to advice, or his eyes to observation. Their smal 
farmhouses are the pictures of neatness, and their little estates are tended 
with the care an Englishman bestows upon his flower-garden. Ву far 
the greater part of the 
lands are so subdivide 


id 

and self- 
Ini 

first part ‹ 
some 


to the vendor and enters into possession, 

узе узели. It is only after he has 

of his wishes that he marries. Many even of th 
own or rent their little properties outside. The 
system are manifest not only in the excellent check а 
dently early marriages and in the happy stimulant to prudence and sobri- 
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ety, but also and more particularly in the interest it gives the country 
Ч +: 
of p 


е йе, of order. 
s have so clearly ш of pauperism 
Bee id. fo the б the people them- 


уе not only re- 
1 for a certain 


wing and sell deg g 
ut they have ted lay rohibit any man 
until he prove to the state that he й “support his wife. 
e remembered, that these laws 


pauperism in a well-governed e 1 
providence resulting from RS. or. islor 
Bot have been foreseen; and that it is only the pa 
-this latter cause for which a well-orga zi 
upon to provide.” 1 
a 


We 


EDUCATIONAL SAE bi 


mn, De rasan, т н "t. 
ped M 
se e“ mie c 0 


Tue great educational e 1 of Mr. de Fell at Hoy 
in the canton of Berne, has attracted more attention, т. exerted a. ider 
influence, than ai institution in Europe or America, during the pres- 

entury. It inated in motives of patriotism and benevolence, 
e rear 1805, and was sustained for forty years by personal efforts 
y sacrifices ‘on the part of its founder, which have never been 
men of his wealth, and social position. Born to every 
ucation which wealth and rank could secure, advanced 
ions of trust and influence in. public life, enjoying extensive 
of observation by travel in the most refined natioi thrown 
litical convulsions of his country and of Europe, from 1790 to 
among the people and their rulers, Fellenberg became con- 
improvement in early education was the only resource for the 
permanent strength and elevation of the state of his own and other coun- 
tries. - let at the age of thirty-one, he consecrated himself 
and A une. Being possessed of ample means, he "resolved to form 
on his Ei estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in 
hould be proved what education could accomplish for the bene- 
fit of humanity. Out of this determination arose the Institution at 
Hofwyl. 

He commenced with two or three boys from abroad, with his own chil- 
dren, in his own house ; and from time to time received others, but never 
more than two or three new pupils at once, that they might fal insensibly 
into the habits of the school, without producing any effect upon its general 
state. In 1807, the first buildi ig was erected for the “Literary Institu- 
tion,” and the URS of increased to eighty, mostly from patrician 
families. During this year he projected an institution for indigent chil- 
dren, and employed Vehrli, the son of a schoolmaster of Thurgovia, in the 
execution of the plan, after training him in his own family. The farm- , 
house of the establishment was assigned for this School and here Vehrli 
received the pupils taken from аб the poorest families in the neigh- 
borhood. He left the table of Mr. de Fellenb , and shared their straw 
beds and vegetable diet, became their fellow- bore on the farm, and 
companion in hours of "relaxation, as well as their teacher, and thus laid 
the foundation of the “Agricultural Institution,” or “Poor School,” in 
1808. The principles on which this school was established, were to Eu y 
agriculture as the means of moral education for the poor, and to make 
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their labors the means of defraying the expense of their education. In 
- this institution, Vehrli attained that practical knowledge of teaching, 
whieh fitted him for his higher work in the Normal School at Kruitz- 
lii а e i A L * aA 
About the saime time, a school of “Theoretical and Practical Agricul- 
ture” for all classes, was formed and provided ith professors. To this 
school several lı d students resorted ly. In the same year, 
ed ti " r Lof a Normal School, or seminary 
ing. one of the most distinguished 
ü Forty-two teachers, of the canton of 
e, came together the first year and received a. course of instruction in 
art of teaching. So great was the zeal inspired by the liberality of 
Fellenberg, and the course of instruction, that le teachers were content 
to prolong their stay beyond their fir: tion, and to lodge in 
lack of other accommodations on the рге 1 “Owing to 
and low party intrigue, the government of Berne interfere 
of bringing the teachers of the canton annually toget 
course, and henceforth the benefits were open only to tea 
cantons, and to such as belonged to the School of Agric 
teachers, after one of these annual courses, presented an ad 
lenberg, from which the following is an extract. It is add T 
worthy Father and Friend of the People.” D 
that without education no true happiness is 
y bessecured by means of well-taug! i 
recollect that you have devoted yours 
ce it may require —we must rejoice t 
wi th a friend of his country; and when we rem SS mn 
friendship with xs ih been treated at Hofwyl, we are compelled to 


give you our affection ; ell as our admiration, and which will not diminish 
s long as our hearts ll beat, and our children shall learn to say, ‘So lived 
and labored Father Fel enberg* We will not enter here into any particular 
statement of our views concerning the course of instruction we have received, 
which we shall in due time make known to the publie: we will only say, for 
your own satisfaction, that this course has far exceeded our Dxgectás ons by its 
ќадре adaptation to practical life, by the skill and efforts of your assistants, 
and by the moral and religious spirit with which the whole has been animated. 
We have been led to enter with a fervent d votion into a sacred engagement, 
that we will wg labor in our сайїп in it which you have exhibited, 
and thus prové to you that your noble sacrif е not been vain. We are 
more cod penetrated than ever before wil nse of the saeredness of our 
calling. e are ri i Е prudence and caution, in 
affection and union, unyielding: ntious faithfulness, in the dis- 
charge of our duty, ar to prove | vorthy of your Institution.” 


In continuation 
Hofwyl, we will add from 1810 to 1817, it attracted the attention of 
educators and statesmen in Switzerland and all parts of. Europe. Pupils 
were. sent from. Russia, Germany, France and England. Deputations 
from foreign governments visited it, to learn especially the organization 
of the School of Agriculture, andthe Poor, or Rural School. In 1815, a 


~ * This title was habitually given to De Fellenberg by the Swiss teachers and youth rho appre- 
AGH ule character oF Whe bad expericneed Ме АНЫ OR PARE 
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new building was erected to accommodate the increasing number of the 
Agricultural School, the lower part o lich. was occupied as a riding- 
school and gymnasium. In 1818 anoth ing became owe d for 
‘the residence of the professors, and e frien nds of the pu- 
pils; and soon after,a large building, of the estab- 
lishment, with iet 0 wings, wa 

which furnished e б accommo 
ipM 


tion of the сй daughter of 
or ‘Practical Institution was ез 


гу, n place, of collecting 
lant materials, without.any preparation 
fux a Rog eps or permanent 


theology. 
8, c] 


ot wish to have them estranged from the simply of the. paternal 
mansion. In view of these cireumstaneés, the buildings, th ie furniture, the 
table, and the dress of the pupils. were arranged i in correspondence to the 
habits in these respects of their families at home. In addition to an 
ordinary scholastic cours the pupils were all employed two ‘hours in man- 
ual labor on the farm, ina garden plot of their own, in the mechanic’s 


sho , and in household. ofi sich kin, Г rooms, books, and 
р, fice мра dg a 


quite У voluminous, have 
oting the whole, or 
p The most particular 


been published in thi 
portions of Fellenberg’s 
account, and that in whi ё spirit 
their founder.to be best exhibited, was 
Hofwyl, by William C. Woodbridge, in 
lished in Boston. These letters were 

-an Appendix to “Letters from Hofwyl 
Institutions of De Fellenberg? pp. 372. The 
institutions, and the outline of the Normal Cou: 
drawn from this volume. The following sum 
Education, as developed in the experience of F le 

23 
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from this work, and from a letter of his directed to Lady Byron, who has 
established and Supports а School of Industry at Earling, after the model 
Rural School at Hofwyl. —— 

n t object of education is to develop all the faculties of our nature, 
1 l, ek s endeavor 10 train and unite them into 
h^ shall form the most perfect character of which 

a prepare him for every period, and every 

bee . „Itis only by means of the har- 

of our nature, in one connected system, 
£5 PE our pepene me mho 
and the К соте o mankind. To 


ў x to p ‚ mere scholars, howev- 

ў ished, and he obj ich the eye of the educator should 
ixed, and to which every part of his instrnétion and discipline should be 
cted, if he means to fill the exalted offic ‘being a fellow-worker with 


the reception of a new pupil, 
of his individual character, wi 
according to the aj 
lependent aetivity oí 


ài owl 
ing this course, we endear 
f the conseience, the unde: 

the mind of every pupil, 


set in the clearest Fight all 
A greai is 1 and, the senses 
M pupils d 
that every man should acquire a ledge physical strength, and att 
fidence with regard to those efforts of which he is capable, instead of that fool-hardi- 
ness which endangers the existence of many who have not learned to esate their 
own powers correctly. 4 Ur a ^ 
All the various relations of space should. be presented to the eye, to be observed 
and combined in the manner best айар form the coup dail, Instruction in 
design renders us important service in this it—every one should thus attain the 
power of reproducing and of delineating them with 
facility, and should , and to distinguish them 
from their contrasts. s remarkable that the attempt 


should be made to теј 4 y 

_ The cultivation: of n +. ЗД music is not less 
important to com ie dey being. The organs of speech, 
the memory, the understanc h be formed in рае man- 
ner by instraeti a t language, vocal musie, and 
declamation. T ed to cultivate and 


devotional {еей ў ^ 
wer of observation is developed in e 
of mankind the same faculty is employed upon 
d human relations, and the moral taste is culti- 
of conceiving with correctness, and of employing 
materials collected by the mind, and especially 
ught into exercise, by means of forms and num- 
their multiplied and varied relations, б 
е of our pupils contributes materially to the formation of their moral 
character. The principles developed in their experience of practical life among 
themselves, which ually extends with their age and the progress of their minds, 
serves as the basis of this branch of education. It presents the examples and occa- 


—— 
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sions necessary for exhibiting and illustrating the great principles of morals. Ac- 
cording to the example of Divine Providence, we watch over this little world in 
which our pupils live and act, with an ever vi but often invisible care, and 
constantly endeavor to render it more pure and de К 
At the same time that the various im ts nee and art are applied to 
the benefit of our pupils, their sound continually kept 
in view in every branch of study; this is series of les- 
sons, whieh generally continue through the п, and whose 
influence is aided by the requisite exercises o : 
By the combination of means I have деве 
to the best methods of pursuing their studies i 
tion, according to their individual n: 
ege ern lan; ; the mathematics, а var 
tion, and @ course of hi studies, comprising geography, statistics, 
economy. NV lv. Жазу х ў 
Moral Education.—The example of the instructor is all important in moral 
education. ‘The books whieh are put into the pupils’ hands are of great influence. 
The be constantly surrounded with stimulants to good actions in order to 
A new institution should be begun with so small а number of 
of them can escape the observation of the educator and his moral 
пега] opinion of the pupils is of high importance, and hence ` 
y directed. Intimate intercourse between pupils and their edu- 
ice, and is the strongest means of moral education. The edu- 
command himself—his conduct must be and just; fre- 
such are more painful to the pupil than punishment of a 


ending directly to lead the pupil astriay. shor loved from 
eft to the action of the ordi | ем life, that 
sloped accordingly. The pu uld be led as far as pos- 
nn 
it. 


perceiving the consequences of good or bad 
гапа comrades are important means 
its, public notice of faults, arido р 


jon. Exclu- 
e t, are all ad- 
y confinement is efficacious as a punishment ewards and 

emulation are unnecessary as motives. $ 

Religion and morality are too intimately connected to admit of separation in the 
courses inculcating them. The elementary part of such a course is equally applica- 
ble to all sects, á $ 

No good is to be derived from employing the pupils as judgesior juries, or giving 
them a direct share in awardi punishment for offenses, It is apt to elevate the 
youth too much in his own conceit. 

Family life is better адар! any artificial state of society within an institu- 
tion, to develop the moral sentiments and feeli th. 

Intellectual Educat s i ition, and the fear of pun- 
ishment, do not afford il exertion, Experience 
shows that places in a с sible to develop a tasto 
for knowledge, a respect anc e У a sense of duty which 
will take the place of any the requisite amount of study. 

In the higher departm i to the task of the 
t to giving instruction merely, 

or, at times when he is not en 


history and phenom: 

they shall be duly trained to observation by 

quent exercise. Second, that they shall be 

natural history, especially in reference to fan 

miliar phenomena of nature, such as thunder 

further, the most simple principles of the mechanic art: h 

plained to them. Fourth, they should be taught to ага) m 

other instruction. Accuracy of conception is favored by ng it is a power- 
ful aid to the memory. The most important principles of legy, and their ap- 
plication to the preservation of health, should form a part of the instruction. 
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Physical Education. Pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise and repose, and 

a proper distribution of time, are the principal means of physical education. It'is as 

essential that a pupil leave his studies during the time appropriated to relaxation, as 

that ini "tem the hours ca! to that pcd mel ibm. d be 
suitabl op! lenin; 

Diu Sa peas We 

1 frame has an 

Me influe К be as a branch 

of sical education 1 Meri "The succession of study, 

К е Apa po The hours of 


T кзн invariably 
е great art of education, 
every Ko of life in well-direc 


^ b. pa timete dne 


the kr e developed by the disti 
thropist and darte have become embodied i in the educi 
of Mq d 
aim of i 
intelle 


ery important for all who ai 

schools to. have a thorough ace 
a farm, 7 LAs an additional provi- 

ing exercise, it will be desirable 

probably d be for all literary men) to con pe 
р practical acquaintance with the life and habits 
ipils is the only means of preparing them fully te 
d feelings of those under their care, 101 erstand a 
difficulties, and prepare them for their d 


ЕЕ means of 

it is desirable 
So much is this object Нора dd in some of the seminaries 
for instructors in Germany, whose plan and location do not admit of a 
farming establishment, that a garden and a nursery of fruit-trees are an- 
nexed to the seminary, and regular instruction is givenin connection with 
them. 

The direct 
In a thorough study 


ployment. 


of lessons designed es 
the method of commur 
place of teachers in this class, ! 
4. In acting alternately as ins and De other pupils, and 
superintendents of their conduct, eral ( 

5. In the daily advice and direction the rom him i 

ofthese duties. 6. In witnessing his 
passes from class to class to observe t 
connected with a. meeting for familiar 1 
qui for a more extended course of aay are 
lessons of the professors in the Literary Institution ў 
ployed in the instruction or superintendence of h 
school. Indeed, Fellenberg has found that those 
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Agricultural Institution were among the most valuable and faithful educa- 


It is wi е aid of assistants thus trained that Vehrli has succeeded in 
school, often composed of the worst materials, a mede! of order, 
lustry, and impi rovement, ich has excited the admiration of all who 
yisited it, | a К 

following is a sketch of of instruction pursued with the 
teachers which annu bled, by invitation and at Ше ex- 

€ of Fellenberg, at Н; A М d ч 
The first object was to as ree conversation or e: an 
bos! condition of thi s, and to arrange them in classes 
provide means of instructi ed to their wants: they соп- 
nected in such a manner tha informed might assist these who 
ili i d that they might enjoy the advan- 

struction. 


this vi important aid to one of'a more scientific or literary character. 


to repetitioi 
adapted to. 
the subject, 
often as 


ness of life. -of lan; 

means of excit hee 

should always! 

scribed, or refl i properly 
Instruc- 

tion in the mother cali 

the materials for 

теша the | nde 

with the exercise 0 in distinguishing form, color, size, 

sound, feeling, and taste, It was also ur, thatthe speaking, 

and reading of the native language shoul go on together, in alternate ex- 

ercises, as a part of one course of instruction; and nt divided, as they 

often are. A plan of instruction was described extending through the 

whole period allotted to school education, "The subject was divided into 

Portions corresponding to our division of etymology and syntax; the first 


tors he could obtain; and on this account he deems an establishment of - 


= 
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she sof indi 


pted present thi 


ted and written dow 
d answered in illustratioi 
, were also prepared а! 


in religion embraced, 
Testament; 2. History of the 
fF Christianity; 4. A brief 

de instruc- 


ered truths and 
en him in the 


ec 

Both these ebjects 

to, according to the nature of 

ditors. . S. 
Biblical Histo 

the audience, Jf 

method of teaching. 

pal events of the histo 

experieuced teacher 


fe recommended— 
history in language as much b 

n the children to repeat 
bon y should require them to 

nd combine them in 
e v lead them to 

etii ie history may : 

assistance that he shou 


tempting to derive too many lessons of 4 

hi n for this only enfeebles the influen 
tracts the- nd the feelings with 

jects. In order to illustrate more comple! 

class of children from the Agricultural Schoo 

and exercised in the manner proposed. — - Ў é 
History of the Christian Helizion— The e jects of this course 


J а. М 
were, to awaken a deeper and more general interest in the Christian reli- 
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gion, and to strengthen their faith in its irresistible power, by showing 
them how light and truth have ever gained the victory amidst all the op- 
pression and persecution they have endured. 
h of light was traced ; the earnest and useless groping after 
trath , which preceded the coming of the Saviour, and was only 
instructions. The political and civil condition of the world 
Christian éra, and the influence which Christianity has had in 
g or modifying it, by the mutual and undistinguishing benevo- 
lence it requires between individuals and nations, and the equal rights 
which it thus establishes, wa: ide the subject of particular attention. 
attention of the pupil s principally directed to the internal 
of the Christian ehurch in the first three centuries, while it re- 
n "comparatively pure: they were pointed to the influence of Cliris- 
tian feelings and a Christian life in the family, the community, ‘an 
tate ; to the invincible power of that fi higa that love to tlie S 
id to one another, which triumphed over ridicule and suffering, and mi 
tyrdom itself in its most horrid forms. The errors in principle 1с: 
tice of this early period were also exhibited, with their sad co 
and the effects of the various extremes to which they led—o! 
mality or lawless licentiousness; of intolerance and of 
perstition and [UM of ecelesiastical despotism, ani 
were presented in such a light as to point out the dangers t 
are still exposed. The time sdid not allow the extension of th 


form, and 
exhib 
r spl will come asa. 
е remarked, m the 


he presented the lead- 
‘churches, but still 
lich the teacher 

f instruction 


its inspiration, 
leading pec 
each accompani 
Scriptures, ani 
founded upon it. . 


giving religious in- 
? conclusion of the 


[e y making them 
ect and feeling in 

s at once from the observa- 

tion and the language of the material world, to the elevated truths of re- 
„ligion expressed in terms entirely new, and which leave so many minds 
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in hopeless confusion, if not in absolute ignorance of their real nature. 
The distinction of essential and non-essential doctrines was adverted to, 
and general directions given as to the methods of narrating and exam- 
ining. 

Anthropology, or the Study of Man.—This course was intended to give 
a general idea of the nature of maa, and especially of the uction of 
our bodies, with a view to illgstrate at once their wonde chanism, 
and to direct to the proper mode of employii nd treating their various 
organs. The teacher adopted as his leading prineiples, to exclude 


п to natural history, and a 

15, ај an, and of the several 
terials of th Patne were then 
| o in receiving 


IB. we 
| body, the bones, muscles, vessels, 
id illustrated by a human skel- 
rt were de- 
niting anatomy 

e to tlie mode of 

g them; the common accidents are liable, as 
, fractures, &e., and the mode of g gainst them. 
i arse was devoted Hygiene, 
i ling the various 
as opened with 


80 the ; th, uses which most 
freque: ine і yject.of attention wi 1 е organs of 
reproduction, their. ii { tion, their delicate nature, and the 
evil consequence: y excitement or ‘abuse on the rest of the sys- 
tem; with the indi abuse, and the methods of restoration. The 
nervous syste jon with the subject, led to the consideration 
of spiritual ion with the body, through the medium of 
the nerves. riot nd affections were particularly de- 
scribed, n i health ; and the rules of education 
derived from this topic. Sleeping and waking were then treated as phe- 
nomena of the nervous system ; and the distinction to be observed be- 
tween children and adults on this subject was pointed out. The import- 
ance of attending to the structure and use of the bed-room and the bed, 
and eyen the position in sleep, was also adver с 
The organs of sense, especially the 
s to 


v 


4 жеге minutely de- 
scribed, with the disease: m improper use or 
neglect, or fróm causes inj s to ind nervous system in gen- 
eral. .' [сощ ‘and ‘its functions, and of maintaining 
ess by frequent changes of clothing and bathing; the necessity 

ds of useful exercise ; the utions which ought to be em- 

Шу in schools, and to guard 
were the subjects of partic- 
the b the influence of 
which render it 

us, the з obvious causes 
of injury to the € organs, or of interrü neti 
afterward discussed in а practical manne! x Е 
simple directions as to the treatment of injuries | y sudden acei- 
dents, falls, wounds, drowning, freezing, fits, 6 p time which 
must elapse before medical aid can be’ procured, or when it is not within 
reach—a species of knowledge for want of which many a life has doubt- 
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less been lost, and which is peculiarly important to one who is entrusted 
with the care of a large number of young persons. Indeed, what more 
valuable gift could be made to а collection of American teachers than 
such а coi of instruction; & course which every well-informed physi- 
eian T of giving ? t 
.— The course of instruction in geography was designed to 
point out the best methods of teaching fan Are. familiar to the audi- 
. Two principles were laid down as fuñdamental :—1. To commence 
hg the pupil distinct ideas of hill, valley, plain, stream, and lake 
own circle, and the characteristics of his own neighborhood ; and 
о become familiar with the elements, and to proceed from particu- 
eneral views. 2. That the geography of their native country 
be made familiar to the of the common school, before they 
äre confused or attracted by uliarities and wonders of foreign coun- 
tries. A course of instruction was described. for the canton of Berne in 
conformity with these principles, and the necessary references given to 
the authorities from which the-teacher should derive his informati A 
apartof the course, each teacher was required to write an aci 
place of his residence; and was taught how he should direct 


the observatio inquiries necessary for this purpose, a 
develop the habi ick and accurate perception and ра 
History of Sw { It y тей as a principl 


should пор as in common schools; because уо 


and it was deer 

ry to the yo 4 
, and especially i their own country. 
hers, however, it м i е ry to givea complete. 
history of S i them to select and 
rdingly narrated, во far 

e primitive period, ^ 

uced the Swiss 


ourse of lectures on agri as 
y Fellenberg himself. 1 nce were reminded 
if rele 


of human activi- 


rangement, and thi T 

without these external пи 

part of his task to ill 

of agriculture, thatman 

himself, and in controlli; 

men; and that he 
counteracting the 
eom eune ae 
les of agriculture 
le direction to the 
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the Creator gives us the capacity in some measure to employ for our own 
benefit. He next considered the best mode of rendering agriculture & 
means of exciting mental activity in the children and parents of a: village, 
and of forming their character. Many: sources of poverty and suffering 
in Switzerland were pointed out, which arose from the neglect of this 
subject, and the intimate connection between the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the inerease of intelligence and comfort of those who are en- 
gaged in it, with the prosperity and the free institutions of the country. 
arious leading principles of agriculture were then taken up; such as 
the removal of all the obstacles to vegetation—ston 
water, &c.; the rational im and use of manui 
and employment of the plough ; and the succession of c 
ence of these principles, andwf the knowledge of the ele 
pose the materials employed in cultivating the earth, oi 
the facility of labor, were clearly exhibited, andy i а 
“the improved s and increased Hofwyl. 
grea science, but to 
late and in- 
айпа evils and 
‚ as a means of 
ral improvement. 
erg, on the con- 
s. Tt would, 
constitu- 


priate means, 
d will to 


fea 


the constitution only 
í The Savior teaches 
thi 16 family ; the consti- 
principle. It acknowledges 
tate depends on the moral and intellect- 
d that their sound education is among its 
great prineiple of the Gospel in relation 
ch is the spirit which Fellenberg wishes 
instruction”? . PT 
“the Normal course í instruction at Hofwyl, in spite of 
with which the patriotic and benevolent labors of its 
ed by the government of erne, led to the establish- 
Schools in that canton, and of similar ins! 

most of the cantons of Switzerland. Fellenberg was electe 
of the Legislative Assembly, on the ado, *of the new constitution, in 
1831. On his motion the following article was introduced into the funda- 

-mental law: d Vu б 


ber 
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* The welfare or woe of every state depends on the moral worth of its 
citizens. Without the cultivation of the mind and heart, true freedom is 
inconceivable, and patriotism is an empty sound. We must labor for our 
mo tion, for the highest possible cultivation of the powers we have 

e Creator, if we would partake of the te which a 
onstitution should afford. The zealous promotion of this object is 
recommended by the Constituent XEM to all future legislators, as 
holding a higher place їп importance than all other objects.” 

Although the teachers of the canton were prohibited by a vote of the 
n Department of the canton from attending his Annual Normal 
a society was formed in 1832, with the name of the “ Cantonal 


Society of Berne? The following account is given by Mr. 


communicat . consultations: 
modes of adv: and. ving the conditi 
teachers, 4 i f the people to 
fects of preseni 4 i i 
mon schi е ti J 

Among the im е are proposed b: 
the Society of Bern 1 ea its Е hi 
cieties, the first nam а carel i ndition of the pupils 
of their schools, and the [рө nprovement, Hor 
this purpose they urge that every effort bi the pupils con- 
stant employment, and torguard them agai of idleness; 
to preserve a mild but firm course of discipline з anc fraternal 
оп among them. They urge, that every b dae from 


the highest to the lowest, be discussed at these mee ; and that there 

should be a steady effort among the teachers to advance in kı 

and skill. Would that the last object could be impressed. üpon 

minds of the multitude of teachers in our country, wh p thi 

up in the consciousness of having attained the ne plus 

knowledge, or lie down in listless apathy, after th 

formed, with no anxiety but through’ the bu 

as early as possible. ` i \ Y 
The second meeting of the Berne Society 

Hofwyl It was opened by in interesting 


of truth and energy, of only gi 
‘Guardians of the spiritual the perso 

our people! we have a: ratify our bond. 

ourselves that in our seh a noble, wi 

tion of the people; true fo thi the Gos 

and faithful to men; a people whose characters. 


the scenes of grandeur and beauty which ihe has assigned as 

their native land ?.. 3 , Te" 

*In this great object we shall succeed only so far as we follow the Sa- 

vior's example, and imbibe the fullness of his love to man, and trust in 
in forming the hearts of those who are committed to us, in extending 

the influence of the school to every household, and in warming the hearts 
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of parents as well as children. God will reward such labors, even if they 
are not rewarded on earth. The God wlto feeds the ravens and clothes 
the lilies, will never forsake the faithful guardians of his children.’ 

Among, the evils suggested at this meeting of the society, as requirin, 
a remedy, were some familiar to our own schools ;—the. want of faithfu 
visitation, for which responsible and paid officers were considered the 
only remedy ; neglect and diffitulties in obtaining suitable teachers ; im- 
perfect school-books and means of instruction; the want of va periodical 
for teachers; the unhappy difficulties arising from ndence of the 
teacher on the caprice or convenience of individuals for nty pay, 
and claims of parental dictationoften founded uj 

After the meeting was closed the band of music 


Hofwyl called the assembly to a repast pre y 
liberal founder of Hofwyl. It was opened by yer, acknow- 
ledging the favor of to their association, and i -his blessing 
heir future efforts. A scene of social enjoym familiar inter- 
e followed, suited to. г the hearts o! fow-laborers in 
d too. often than ngs, of that ele- 
leart-stirring character which we have formerly described. 
y the farm pupils, and united in by th us of teachers. 
ri а ingo of those 
t, which 
convert 
erty and 
ES our 
ery,— 
eople. And th 
OP THE чегара 

ighty cry. a: 

pi r friends 
and promoters, of i educati the poor—jar and 


near! LONG LIFE 
Such animatin; 


urse of instruction was given to teach- 
te direction of Fellenberg. It was closed by an ex- 
nsiderable;number of persons were present; and 
of Teachers held its third meeting immediatel 
у 200 teachers and friendsiof education, or s 
led in simple German, many of whom were new 


such a movement in any considerable 

Could we see some individual who had the 

ce necessary to collect such a body of teach- 

uction, and. consult good of their schools, for 

tate in the Union, we should expect more benefit 

to the с: education than from any amount of school funds; for, im- 
portant as they age under proper regulation, they can never supply the 
place of an intelligent and well-trained body of teachers. ` — è 
Since the above letter was written, State, County and Town Associa- 
tions of Teachers have been formed; Teachers’ Institutes have been 


held; and Normal courses of instruction ormal Schools, established. 


? 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 


AT 


KRUITZLINGEN IN THE CANTON OF THURGOVIA. aue à 
0 tg” 


т * д à 
Tur Normal School at Kruitzlingen, in the: canton of 
under the direction of Vehrli, who for several yeai 


ol at Battersea,” in 1841. 
‹ r en isin the s 
of that n п the shore of th nce, about 
"the city. The pupils are s 1 the several 
Ў trained > years by Vehi they take 
s. Their ses are boi e com- 
uncil of the ea Wi ү young men, 
or twenty-six е, in the 
with nd simpli: once won 
m а! al. He 
—“1 son,» I wish to be no other 
sons of "You are welcome to my 
ly, but ally." T 
M "Thes said, “are our own. e 
d therefo io dainties, for our appetite is 


ays savory.” This introduced 
ject of е normal schoo! labore: 

daily some Ts in a garden of several acres alta to the house, and that 
rmed all tl 

with Vehrli, we fo 


den operations, 
chopping it into 


id them in the garden digging, and carrying on other gar- 
‘assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and 
in the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of potatoes 
cet of pay gathered vegetables, Others labored in 
household. 
rang, and immediately their out-door labors terminated, 
an orderly manner, with all their implements, to the court- 
deposited them, thrown off their frocks, and washed, they 
ed in their: ctive class-rooms. ^ 
soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematies, prov- 
hey were well-grounded in the eie ofthat science. We 
1 ng from models with considerable skill and precision, and heard 


cnet cann the laws of perspective. We listened to a lecture on the 
е canton, 


‘and to instruction in the geography of Europe. We were 
informed that their instruction extended to the lamguage of the canton, its con- 
struction and grammar, and especially to the history of Switzerland; arithme- 
tic; mensuration; Ls knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as 


might enable them t lain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechani- 
cal forces; some acquaintance with astronomy, "They ha continual lessons 
in pedagogy, or the deny of the art of teaching, which théy practiced in the 
neighboring village school. We were assured that their instruction in the Holy 
Ro c) and other religious knowledge, was a constant subject of solicitude. 

The following extract from Vehrli's address at the first examination of the 
pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary, and the 
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attention paid there to what we believe has been too often neglected in this 
country—the education of the heart and feelings, as distinct from the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. It may appear strange to English habits 10 assign so 
prominent a place in an educational institution to the following points, but the 
еге given of the superior care bestowed in,the formation of the 
hat is given to the acquisition of knowledge, forms in our view 
and merit in this and several other Swiss seminaries, and is 
labored to impress on the institution we have founded. 'To those 
enter into its spirit, the following extract will not appear tinetured 
Sanguine views: M 1 Е 
of life in this P is three-fold. 
the home cirele, or family life. 
ife in the school-room, 
ile beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil. 
ly life first, for here the truest education is imparted; here 
an best receive that cultivation of the character and feelings 
lim to direct those, who are entrusted to his care, in theways of 
> 


t y a f d 
-arranged family circle is the place where each’ member; 
g hehe: joys and sorrows, dac and misfortunes, b 
advice, consolationgand example, ДУ, sentiment 
ness, of charity, о taljeonfidence, of noble thoughts, of high feel 
of virtue. i Ma. ow X a 
“In such a circle can a true religious sense take th 
root. Here it is that the principles of Christian feeling 


S 

special he 
ia toes shat mas- 
[s f piety, and 


asantly occupied 1 
usi iod or in the 

lection. A great 
e a teacher who 


“a teacher t 


recognize in й 
room." 


tranquil and warm, the windows were th; 
heard them sing in excellent harmony. 


i ur 
Spl i 
had listened ni 1 invited ud 


excellent harmony. When We 
the pupils were 


to ascend into the room whei 


^ ike Le eon is 3 
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е discontented with the drud, of a schoolmaster’s 
tu who have left Vehrli's Pow ne evei 


retain 
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Natives who are admitted all receive their instruction gratis. If there is 
room,in the school, foreigners may be received, paying twelve dollars per 
annum for their instruction. The number of Pupils at the date of my 
visit, in the autumn of 1837, was one hundred and ten. The stipendia- 
ries are bound to serve as teachers in the canton two years; avery mod- 
erate re for the educatio: T dn 
Thea two grades of со! 
rs for pupils intending to be 

Selinols, the other of three 


of vacation, 
ious instruc- 


is two hours and 

Sunday are occupied with sin; 
votes two extra hours every week to the assi. 
in their studies, orto repetitions. tr 

At the close of each year there is a public examination, 
are classed according to its results... On leaving the institu 
arranged in three grades ; the first, of those who have. Bus 
torily through the school, the second, of those who have. 
torily, and the third, of those who have not ‘come up to the 
Certificates of the first two grades entitle their holders to compet 
vacant primary school. ay 
The courses of practice begin in the second year, when the 
regular part in the exercises of the schools attached to t 
These are, first, two model schools for children from the ag 
nine, and from nine to twelve, at which latter age the legal 
attend the school ceases. , The third, called a secondary. 
pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. The system 
used in the lower schools is attended with ie i 


s 
lessons are not divided into distinet branches, studiously kept separate, as 
in most elementary schools, but are connected, as far as p ssible, so as to 
keep the different subjects constantly before the mind. Miha ai эһ of 
geography is, at the same time, one of history, and incidentally of gram- 
mar, natural history, of reading and writing, and so on through the circle 
of penes ш "The Pestalozzian lessons oi form are made 
the basis of writing, and with Hood success. The lowest clas taught 
to speak correctly, spell by the phonic method, to divide words into 
syllables and thus to count, То number the lessons. То make forms 
and combine them thus to write, and through writing to re The 
second passes to, ae r, continues its reading ai ting, 
the lessons in which are mi ses of natural, history an 
Reading and зои ER to produce accuracy 
which is a duy » or roe 
lect, as the an has 
used to give exercises in spe 
lozzian exercises in grau 
learned to write, T whol $ 

loyed intellectually, as wi 
kate understanding of every thing 
books are graduated accordingly. I never saw 
readiness displayed by children than in all these exerc 
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throughout] France, and one of the first steps of the new government was 
to supply this want, and most. considerately and thoroughly was the work 
accomplished. Not only were steps taken to increase the number and 
efficiency of the schools already established, by additional appropitiations 
for their support, but the Department of Public Instruction was re-organ- 
ized. Normal Schools for the education of Teachers were multiplied, 
and made effective, ‘and the experience of the best educated states in 
Europe w was consulted in reference to the reconstruction of the whole 
system. 

There is nothing in the history. dla. civilization more truly sub- 
lime than the establishment of rede of Primary Instruction in 
France. As has been justly remarked by. English writer, “Few pa- 
tions ever suffered more bitter humiliati than the Prussiansand French 

y i inflicted during the years of the present. century; and 
8 supposed that feelings, of ез pe national. tmd 
engendered by the force of eire 
ig applied, to burst forth i 


‘were believed to Dainos ia 
ofa people jealous of their honor, and | peculiarly itive 


e their ablest and wisest; citizens, not to hurl defiance,or 
Eam: ion, but to take lessons in the art of training youth i 
knowledge and virtue, and that too in the capital of the very matic whos 
troops, sixte тв before, had, on a less baie mission, Xam 
in the streets of Paris, a and planted their jn 1 
of her bridges. ‘There 
more cheering than 
nanimous, or indicati 


in wars and angry protocols, but i in 
M. Victor Cousin, one of the most 
age, in one department of literature, who was s 
ion i miner of 1831, submitted in the cot 


it carried convic at Frane Г 

ment and 6 p ms ense superiority all the 1 
eyen the most in uchy, over апу. and every d 

France, in all that concerned institutions of primary and secon 

tion. The, folloy xtraets will indicate the conclusions 

е to the educatidnal wants of his ow 

After pronouneing the school law of Prussia “the most 

owe regarding primary instm 

‚ he thus addresses himself to the 1 

“ Without question, in the present state of things, a law concerning 
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instruction is indispensable in France 
one, in a country where there is a gota’ 
ence іп so grave a matter. The 
neglected,—so few trials have been m 
that we ntirely without those un 
tions in the habits and the mi 
the bases et gislation. I wish, 
I dread it; for 1 treml ріш 
projects again, without 
he idea of compel 

sufficiently d 1 
law; but evei 
commune as nec 
this school 
ity thro 
ment to the 
may there 

You are. 


discontented with their positi 
ies of a state of society in which 


ve succeeded so. 
se predilec- 


rally uséful 
hich is not i 


reextended and varied 
. Such petitions are 


siderable funds 
ority, for advice 
lom of a real 


testabl 
due 
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з, Some real or imagined talent, and unbri- 
career of serus or ofreyolt. The ques- 
ourselves res] le to the state 
e of maleontenis t лаве ionably, as I 
in number of itions, куе 
markable aptness: this is 
must be АШ, even at the risk of b being 
osen forthe they give, go throug 
ea: perience the same 
: they. at a later period 
а ions which are 


ё track in whiel 
remain open to all 
| to force the lower 
ig по intermediate 
папу and 
pper- 


ary instruction is the d 
AT let us consult fi 
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French administration is ‘the glory and the masterwork of the imperial goyern- 
ment. The organization of France in maires and prefectures, with municipal 
and departmental councils, is the foundation of government and of social order. 
This foundation has stood firm amidst so much ruin, that prudence and policy 
seem tg point to it as the best and safest prop. Moreover, this organization 
has just been reformed and vivified by rendering the municipal and depart- 
mental councils elective and popular. "Thus the French administration unites 
all that we want, activity im ран . The administration, then, is what 
you must call to'your aid. leet, also, that it is these local councils that 
ay, and that уда can not fairly expect much from them unless they have a 
arge share in the disbursement of the money they have Т councils 


are chosen out of the body of the people, and return to it aj hey are inces- 
santly in contact with the йе; they are the people legally represented, as the 
maires and the prefects "n ils embodi I s i 

son, for the sake of activity and tch. І а 

able point, the necessary intervention of the mun 
cils in the management of 

every commune, so there oug 

mittee of superintendence, w! 


tto, be a school in 
lool a special com- 
he municipal coun- 
that men who are 


school. T4 
fathers of 


yin the departmental 
asters required for 
"of masters the Normal 


jut if we wish to have the clergy allied with | 
on, that instruction must not be stripped 


the mass of the people, on their side. Thani 
а statesman to think that true popular instructi: 
ation, popular morality without religion, or 
proceedings of the communal and departmental committees, the maires, 
25 
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sub-prefects and prefects, ought, like all the other parts of the administration, to 
refer to one common center, from which a vigorous impulse and a supreme 
guidance may emanate, and upon whom all the responsibility before the cham- 
bers may rest. This center, in France, as in Prussia, is, the ministry and coun- 
cil of publie instruction. This is not only according to law, but to nature and 
reason. It is perfectly consistent to leave primary instruction to the minister 
who has all the rest of public instruction, as well as ecclesiastical affairs, in 
his hands; that is to say, the two things with which the education of the people 
is the most intimately connected. Has any evil resulted from the present order 
of things? Far from it: every body is agreed that the minister and his council 
have done a deal for primary instraction since the revolution of July. 
As you woul been able to effect nothing without the municipal and de- 
parimental coun: the maires and prefeets, so those authorities acknowledge 
that they could have done little or nothing without your co-operation and 
direction, “It u w. xeited their zeal, who pares and encouraged 
them; you who, as the tened dispenser of the funds placed in your hands 
by the two chambers, have given vigor to public instruction by giving propor- 
tionate aid to necessitou: pa iare 
I strongly recom e creation of a special inspector of primary instruc- 
tion for each dep: nt. Our academical inspectors should be reserved for 
schools of the second class, which will suffice, and more than suffice, to emplo: 
all their powers, and all their diligence. Your natural agents and correspond- 
ents for primary instruction are the prefects, who would preside m he de- 
partmental committees, and to whom the correspondence of mairi 
munal committees, as well asthe report of the departmental inspecto: 
be addressed. P 
e prefecis would correspond officially with you, as they have hitherto, done 
e flicially; and there would be a councilor in the central council of public 
instruction, specially charged with the*teports to be made on that portion of the 
business, as in fact there is now. This machinery is ve Med id Р 
produce quick results; being less complex, it would worl 
only thing in сно employ agents taken from tl 
would be, the commission of examination appointed for g 
brevets. No one disputes that ees have peeuliar 
the necessary impartiality, for that office. Lshould wish, then, 
ination-com оп Should. be appointed by you, and сопу 
professors of the royal or the unal coliéees of the depart 
the religious part, a elergyma sed by the bishop. 
As to private teachers, and what people are к to call lil 
tuition, we must neither oppose it, nor reckon upon it. The) 
the publie service which must be secured against all. e 
in the first rank of these is primary instruction. It is the 
ernment to guarantee it Bone ni саргісеѕ of publie opinion, and i 5 
certain calculations of those who would engage in it as a me 
_ On this principle are founded our primary Normal Schoo 
bound to furnish annually the average number of : 
' department, We must rely exclusively on these 
Шат supply of communal teachers. i 
our primary communal schools, there are т 
through the Normal Schools, choose to es! 
nd peril, it is obvious that they ought not only. 
t as rejoice that private institu 
schools should spring up beside our royal and communal co 
atition can not be otherwise than useful, in every point of Э 
schools prosper, so much the better; they are at full liberty to t 
new methods, and to make experiments in teaching, which, on sue 
can not be very perilous. At all events. there are our Normal Se 
all interests are reconeiled; the duties ofthe state, and the rights o 
the claims of experience, and those of innovation. Whoever wishes Й 
private school must be subject to only two conditions, from which 
ublic or private, can on any pretext be exempt,—the brevet of capaci! 
y the commission of examination, and the supervision of the committee 
commune and of the inspector of the department. ` t 
All these measures, on which I will not enlarge, are more or less found 
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existing facts; they have the sanction of experience; it would be simply ad- 
vantageous to add that of law. Ор all the points concerning which the law is 
silent, ce might Бе made. Among [hese experiments some would 
probably be successfül: when sufficiently long practice had confirmed them, 
they might be inserted in a new law; or ordonnances and instructions, maturely 
weighed by the royal council, would convert them into. eneral and official 
measures. Nothing must pass into a law which has not - warranty of suc- 
cess. Laws are not to be perilous experiments on society; they ought simply 
to sum up and to generalize the lessons of experience,” 


On the experience of Prussia as a basis, a great and comprehensive 

№ measure of elementary education for France was frame 1 - Guizot. 
The ill was reported in 1832. In introducing the measure to the con- 
sideration of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Guizot speech as 


remarkable for its eloquence as for its large and ral views of popular 
education, as will be indicated by the following paseages: 


* In framing this bill, it is experience, and experience alone, that we һауе, 
taken for our guide. ‘The principles and practices recommended have been 
supplied to us by facts. ‘There is not one part of the mechanism which has not 
been worked successfully. We conceive that, on the subject of the education 
of the people, our business is rather to methodize and improve what exists, than 
to destroy for the purpose of inventing and renewing upon the faith of dangerous . 
theories. It is by laboring incessantly on these maxims, that the Administra- 


portant branch of the public service; so much so, that we take leave to saj 
e 31, 


If about the performance. The Imperial Government ex- 
8 to regenerate the higher instruction, called secondary; 
that of the people. The restored Dynasty, up to 1828, cx 
than 50,000 francs annually upon primary instruction. "The 

btained from the Chamber a grant of 300,000 franes. Since 
July, 1830, a million has been voted annually—that is, more 
the Restoration in fifteen. ise are the means, and here are 
1 of you are aware that prima) struction depends altogether 
nding Normal Schools. The 


1 recognized two degrees of primary instruction, viz. elementa- 
perior, in speaking of which M. Guizot remarks: Тот 


ше, it implants, 
пећ nationality ; finally, by moral and 


e of instruction is extensive enough ода 
at the same time, sufficiently li 

EC Ttis the strict debt of the country toward all it: 

| But the law is so framed, that by higher elementary sef 
$ 
| 
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straction can be so developed, so varied, as tosatisfy the wants of those profes- 
sions which, though not scientific, yet require to be acquainted with ‘the ele- 
EE pi science, as they apply it every day in the office, the workshop, and 
field: 

On the plan of supervision of schools, which embraced both local and 
state inspection, the Minister remarks: 


* In the first place, this operation demands, at certain times of the year, much 
more time, application, and patience, than can reasonably be expected from 
men of the world, like the member of the council of the arrondissement and of 
the department; or from men of business, necessarily confined to their homes, 
like the members of the municipal council. In the next place, positive and 
technical Осе of the various matters on which the examination rns is 
absolutely necessary ; and it is not sufficient to have such knowledge, it must 
have been proved to exist, in order to give to these examinations the requisite 
weight and authority. For these reasons, the members of these commissions 
ought (0 be, in great part, men specially qualified—men familiar with the busi- 
ness of tuition. It is evident that primary instruction rests entirely on these 
examinations. Suppose a litile negligence, a little false indulgence, a little 
ignorance, and itis all over with Bet instruction. It is necessary then, to 
“compose these commissions with the most scrupulous severity, and to appoint 


only persons versed in the matter." 
The necessity of providing for the professional education and training 


effect, if we took no 
‚ an able master, and 


Worthy of the high vocation of instructing the peop! too often 
repeated, that it is the master that makes the school. An what a 
well-assorted union of qualities is required to constitute a g aster! 

ood schoolmaster Ought to be a man who knows m he is 
called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and ho is 
to live in a humble sphere, and yet to have a noble and el he 
may preserve that dignity of sentiment and of deportment, һе will 


never obtain the respect and confidi а rare mix- 
ture of gentleness and. 1 station to many 
individuals in the com ant of none ;—a 
man not ignorant of his. duties ; showing 
to all a good example, ns t | to change 
his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives hi е power of 
doing good; and who has made up his mind to live and to die in. the s гүїее of 
primary instruction, which to him is the service of God and fellow-crea- 
tures.” To rear masters approaching to such a model is a difficult task; and yet 
we must succeed in it, s else we have done nothing for elementary instruction. 
A. bad schoolmaster, like a bad parish priest, is a scourge to a commune ; and 
though we ,are often obliged to be contented with indifferent ones, we must do 
our best to improve the average даш. We have, therefore, availed our- 
selves of a bright thought struck out in the heat of the Revolution, by a decree 

` of the National Convention, in 1794, and afterward applied by Na n, in 
his decree, in 1808, for the organization of the University, to i b 
of his central Normal School at Paris. We carry its ар ill lower 
than he did in the social scale, when we propose that nos 
appointed who has not himself been a pupil ofthe school w] 
art of teaching, and who is not certified, afler a strict exa 
profited by the opportunities he has enjoyed.” 


No statesman of any age or country, has expressed in la 
eloquent and just, a more exalted estimate of the mission ol 
Although not uttered in this connection, the following p: 
illustrate the views presented above: = 


“Humble as the career of a schoolmaster may be, and though doomed to pass 
his whole existence most frequently within the sphere of a small com munity, 
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his labors are, nevertheless, felt throughout soeiety at large, ahd his profession 
‚Їз as important as that of any other public functionary. И is not for any par- 
ticular parish alone, or merely local interest, that the law demands that every 
man should acquire, if possible, the knowledge which is indispensable in social 
life, and without which intelligence often languishes and degenerates; it is for 
the state itself and the public interest; it is because liberty is certain and 
steadfast only among people enlightened enough to listen, in every circum- 
stance, to the voice of Reason. Public elementary insi on is one of the 
guarantees of order and social stability. Doomed 10 pass his life in discharg- 
ing the monotonous duties of his vocation, sometimes even in struggling with 
the injustice or the ingratitude of ignorance, the parish schoolmaster would 
often repine, and perhaps sink under his afflictions, did he not draw strength 
and courage from another and higher source than that of iate and mere 
personal interest. A deep sense of the moral importance ¢ duties must 
support and encourage bim; and the austere pleasure of ha) dered ser- 


othing can supply for you, the desire of faithfully doin; 
that in confiding a child to your We 


e a good citizen. You know that virtue does not always 
of knowledge; and that the lessons received by-children 
s to them, were they addressed exclusively to the under- 
acher, therefore, bestow his first саге on the cultivation of 
of his gs He must unceasingly endeavor to propagate 
e imperishable principles orality and reason—without 
order k in danger; and to 

"and honor, which ace, 
aith in Divine providence, 


and establish 
which, univers 


local dissensions which frequently distract small communities. ile civilly 
yielding to the reasonable demands of parents, he must, at the same time, М 
par y ERN not to sacrifice to their capricious exactions his education; 
p , and the discipline of the school. 
es of the teacher toward. those in authority are still clearer, and nor 

les: rlant. He is himself an authority in his parish; how then can it be 
бий t he give an example of insubordination ? Wherefore should he not 
respe magistracy, religious authority, and the legal powers, whereby pub- 
lic secu maintained ? "s 
a is is iu of the community ; the ya a therefore, as ae 

ie duty of the schoolmaster, is to exemplify on every Óceasion the respect due 
to him. "The vicar and pastor are also ded to 0 nission is in 


а r 
accordance with all that is most elevated in human nature, Noi , besides, 
is more desirable than a perfect understanding between the minister f religion 
and the teacher; both are in possession of moral authority; both require the 
confidence of families ; both can agree in exercising over the children commit- 
ted to their care, in several ways, a common influence - 
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With such enlarged views of the scope, and agencies, and ends of pri 
mary instruction, the bill was framed and introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies and of Peers. It was referred to committees, who reported 
through M. Renouard in the lower, and M. Cousin in the upper house. 
These reports are full and elaborate discussions of great principles, and 
especially that of M. Cousin. 1 1 

The bill, after going through a protracted examination and discussion 

^ of its details, received the sanction of the Chambers and the King, and 
became a law on the 28th of June, 1833. Under the wise and energetic 
administration: of the department of publie instruction, by such men as 
Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, and Salvandy, the system. went into immedi- 
ate and successful operation, giving a powerful impulse to the progress 
of popular intelligence throughout the whole domain of France. Expe- 
rience has brought to light some imperfections and deficiencies, some of 
which have been remedied or supplied, and others are still under discus- 
sion. We must wait tilla generation has passed through the course of 
instruction now provided by law, and come into active life, before we can 
fully appreciate the wise forecast of the labors of Cousin and Guizot in 
this long neglected field of primary education. ER Fu 

It should be added, that a private association, called “ The Society for 
Elementary Instruction,” was very instrumental in waking: rer 


tion of the people and of government to the condition and 
primary schools. ‘This society was formed in 1805, by a number o n- 
guished philanthropists, and has continued in active ‘operation to agree 
ent time? It has been instrumental in establishing infant schools, schools 
for needle-work, adult sch id classes, reformatory schools, associations 
for teachers, village librari rious parts of France, and has a com- 
plete series of popular вс der its immediate management, in Paris. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in 1835, ascribed to it the honor of 
having given the first impulse to the present school law. It publishes 
a monthly journal of its proceedings, and was mainly instrumental in es- 
tablishing, in 1830, the “Journal de l'Instruction Elémentaire,” which is 
still continued under the title of “Manuel General de l'Instruction Pri- 
maire,” and is the official organ of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
There is also published another educational journal, called *L'Echo des 
Ecoles Primaires,” devoted to the dissemination of imp 
instruction. It commenced in 1837, and was for several TS u 
editorship of M. Cousin, assisted by many of the best teachers a 
tors in France. We noticed articles by Beudant, Willm, Р: 
Philippar, and several directors of Normal Schools, and Inspec! 
Primary Schools. Upward of one hundred volumes on the 
art of education have been published in Paris since 1835; sevi 
are by men of the best intellect, and large practical and 
views. h у 


provement of” 


OUTLINE 


OF THE 


SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. - 


France is divided by law for ШО and all administrative pur- 
poses, into 86 Departments, 363 Arrondissements, 2842 Cantons, and 
39,381 Communes. E. st 

in each department there is appointed by the legal vi a prefect, 
who is associated with a general council for the department, and a spe 
cial council for each arrondissement, in the administration of the local 
affairs of the department; in each canton there is a judicial office, styled 
juge de paiz ; in each commune, a mayor, with a municipal council, elect- 
ed by the people. 

Since 1808 there has existed in the {еши a central and special 
department for the administration of public instruction, for the application 
of all funds appropriated by the state for educational, scientific or litera- 
ry purposes. Over this department has prendon from time to time, some 
of the most distinguished scholars and statesmen of France, and no 
branch of the publie service has been regarded, for the last thirty years, 

with more favor by the Chambers, or the people. Since 1824, the chie 
‚ of this tie ms has hada seat in the cabinet council of the king, which 


consists of ni 


the гондо ^. 

"The [niversity is composed of twenty-six Academies, each of which 
comprehends two, three, or more of the departments into which the king- 
dom is divided, and contains one or more royal colleges. The presiding 
officer of each academy is the rector, who is appointed by the minister of 
public instruction, and is assisted by two inspectors anda council. The 
governing body of each academy has the superintendence of all the com- 
munal colleges, institutions, pensions, (boarding schools,) Normal Schools, 
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or schools for the education of teachers, and primary scbools, within the 
district which the seminary comprehends. 

Besides the superintending body, the academy includes the teaching 
corps, or faculties; рашы, the faculties of letters, science, medicine, 
law, and theology, all of which, however, do not actually exist in every 
academy; in some indeed, there is no organization of faculties. Тһе 
faculties consist of a variable number of professors, one of whom is dean, 
and a committee of whom examine candidates for degrees. There are, 
however, some institutions which are not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the University; as the S of France, the Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, the Ecole des Chartes, School of Oriental Languages, the French 
Institute, and societies of all kinds for the advancement of knowledge. 

The royal colleges are supported chiefly by the government, and the 
salaries of the professors, which are generally trom $400 to $800, are paid 
from the budget of the minister of public instruction. The students are 
divided into two classes, the internes and externes, or boarders and day- 
scholars. The communal colleges are supported principally by the com- 
munes in which they are situate; some of them have endowments, but 
the majority depend chiefly for their support on the fees paid by the stu- 
dents. ` The professors or teachers receive but small salaries, varying 
from $200 to $600... Mir ге i 

A distinguishing feature of the system of public instruction in France, 
is the appointment of all professors in all the collezes.and lyceums, and 
in the ез of law, medicine, theology, and letters, and all institu- 
tions of education above the primary school, by public competiti 
concours.) А concours may last a few days only, or it may 1а; 
months. "Themonths of September and August are the months of yaca- 
tion in the different colleges, and are usually devoted to the publi - 
a of'eandidates for any professorship or chair declared to be vacant 

y the minister of publie ‘instruction. ‘The judges are selected from 
among the most distinguished scholars in France. The mode of con- 
ducting the trial varies with the department to be filled. Bat it embra- 
ces every mode by which су and extent of the attainments or 
each candidate in- the study be tested, as well as his ability to com- 
municate his knowledge to classes of pupils. Each candidate is subject 
to the criticism of his competitor. Die) professor in all the colleges 
and great schools of France has passed through this ordeal. 

Nearly all the higher schools of learning and science are concentrated 
in Paris. Almost all the young men who want to complete their studies, 
whether in letters, law, medicine, or the arts,—in short, in all those pre- 
paratory to any learned or liberal career, are forced to live in the capital. 
This is attended with a disastrous result, in the neglect or discontinuance 
of all domestic training and discipline, which can not be compensated by 
any superiority of mental culture, secured by the concentration of able 
men, and all the means and appliances of superior educationat the capital. 

There are six faculties of Catholic theology, at Aix, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Paris, Rouen, and Toulouse; and two of Protestant theology, one of the 
Lutheran or Augsburg confession, at Strasburg, and another of the Cal- 
vanist or Helvetie confession, at Montauban, under the academy. of Te 
louse. 7 

The faculties of law are nine, at Aix, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Paris, Poi- 
tiers, Rennes, Strasburg, and Toulouse. There are three faculties of 
medicine, at Grenoble, Paris, and Montpellier; with seventeen secondary 
schools of medicine. — М Я NC 

The faculties of science are nine in number, at Paris, Bordeaux, Stras- 
burg, Caen, Toulouse, Montpellier, Dijon, Lyons, ‹ 
letters or literature, seven, at Paris, Strasburg, Bordeaux, Toulouse Ca- 
en, Dijon, and Besangon. х 


and Grenoble; those ot 
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In order to become a student in law or theology, a person must have 
taken the degree of bachelor of letters; and a course of three years in 
either faculty, is requisite to obtain the degree of bachelor; for the de- 
gree of doctor, four years; and to obtain the degree of doctor in divinity, 
the candidate must defend a final and general thesis. Candidates or 
the degree of doctor in medicine, must have taken the degree of bache- 
lor of letters, and also of sciences, and must complete а course of four 
years. The faculties of law and medicine at Paris, are greatly distin- 


„guished. The former has sixteen professors, and had, in 1836, upward 


of 3000 students: the latter, twenty-seven professors, and in 1836, about 
4000 students. Be 5 

The law ordains at least опе elementary school in. 
those communes in which the population exceeds 60 
purs one superior primary school and are aided i 
schools, evening schools, elasses for adults, and high school 

"Where the number of families of different sects is sufficient, the minis- 
ister of public instruction is authorized to grant permission, if advisable 
во to do, to the commune to establish separate schools for the children of 
each denomination. ] 

By a law passed in March, 1841, the duty of school attendance is made 
obligatory. No young person below the age of twelve years can be em- 
ployed in any workshop or manufactory, unless his parents or guardians 
testify that he actually attends some public or private school within the 
locality, and all such as were so employed at the date of this law, were 
required to attend school till the age of twelve. All young persons above 
the age of twelve can be excused from attending a. school, only in case a 
certificate can be given by the e of their place of residence, that 
they have received the primary or elementary instruction, To meet the 
wants of those adults, who have grown up without the advantages of 
school attendance, evening schools, and classes for adults, are establish- 
ed and provided for, by law. - 

The central government, the departmental authorities, the municipal 
authorities, the religious authorities, the heads of families, have each their 
sphere of action, and their influence in the administration of primary 
schools. 4 à 0 

The local management of a er school is intrusted to a committee 
of the commune, consisting of the mayor, the president of the council, 
the cure, or pastor, and one person appointed by the committee of the 
arrondissement in which the commune is situated. 

The general supervision of the schools ofeach arrondissement is as- 
signed to a committee of the arrondissement, which consists of the mayor 
of the chief town, of the juge de paiz, a pastor of each of the recognised 
religious sects, a professor of a college, or school of secondary instruction, 
a primary schoolmaster, three members of the council of the arrondisse- 
ment, and the members of the council-general of the department who 
reside in the arrondissement. 

These committees meet once a month, The communal committees 
inspect and report the condition of the schools in the commune to the 
committee of the arrondissement. Some member of the committee of the 
arrondissement is present at each local inspection, and a report of the 
whole committee on the state of education in the arrondissement 18 made 
annually to the minister of public instruction. "am 

Та each department there is a commission of primary education, com- 
posed of at least seven members, among which there must be @ minister 
of each of the religious denominations recognized by law, and at least 
three persons who are at the time, or have been; d in teachin 

ublic schools of secondary instruction. ` This committee is charged wit 

е examination of all candidates for the certificate оГ qualification to 


y y commune, and 
required to 
pening infant 
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teach primary schools, or to enter the Normal School of the department. 
These examinations must be public, at a time fixed, and notified by the 
minister, and in the chief town of the department. The examination is 
varied according to the grade of school for which the candidate ap- 
plies. With а Certificate of capacity from this commission, the candi- 
date can teach in any commune in the department, without any local 
examination. — . i 

Besides these local committees the minister of public instruetion ap- 
points an inspector for every department, with assistant inspectors, when 
required by the exigences of the public service. The duty of the inspec- 
tor is to visit every school in the department, at least once а year, and to 
inquire into the state of the school-house, the classification, moral charac- 
ter, and methods of discipline and instruction of each school. He must 
leave a written memorandum of all deficiencies noted in his visit, for the 
use of the focal committee, and report annually to the prefect of the 
department, and through him to the minister. This stimulates and 
encourages teachers, as well as communes, and informs the minister of the 
true wants of different localities, as well as the deficiencies of the law. 
The inspectors are required to pay particular attention to the Normal 
Schools in their several departments. The inspector has a salary of two 
thousand francs, and an allowance of three francs a day for traveling 
expenses, and one franc for every school visited. In 1843 there were 
eighty-seven inspectors, and one hundred and fourteen sub-inspectors ; 
and the number of communes visited by them in that year, was 30,081, 
making 50,986 visits to schools. , PN MW 

"The resources of the state, the departments, the communes, and the 
contributions paid by parents, combine to insure the creation and main- 
tenance of the school. Every commune must provide a sehool-house 
and residence for the school-master, and to the first expense ofthis Outfit, 
the state contributes one third. Every teacher must have a lodging, or 
its equivalent in money, and a fixed salary of 200 franes, or 400 franos, 
(from $40 to $80,) according to the grade of school, in addition to the 
monthly fees paid by parents, and са by the commune. If the 
commune refuses, or Bes à provide by tax on the property of the 
commune, the government imposes and collects the same. If the com- 
mune, on account of poverty or disaster to crops or depression in business, 
can not raise its necessary sum, the department to which it belongs must 
provide it, and if the revenues of the department are not sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of all the communes, the deficit must be supplied by 
the state, In every department, the prefect and general-council, annually 
draw up in concert a special estimate in which the expense of primary 
instruction is fixed, and necessary revenue provided. In each commune, 
the Mayor and municipal council make a special estimate of the same 
kind; and at ше. ‘Same time fix the monthly tuition-fee to be paid by each 
parent, 

Every department must by itself, or in concert with adjoining depart- 
ments, support à Normal School, to supply the annual demand for teach- 
ers of primary schools, The sum to be expended on a Normal School. 
for the salaries of teachers, apparatus, and bursaries, or scholarships in aid 
of poor pupils is not left with the department to fix, but is regulated by 
the council of puis instruction, The salary of the Director is borne by 
the state and department combined ; that of the assistant teachers by the 
department. The expense of the normal pupils for board is borne by 
themselves, unless they enjoy an exhibition or scholarship, founded by the 
state, department, ui sity, commune, or by individual benevolence. 
The scholarships are sometimes divided so as to meet, in part, the expense 
of two or three popi In 1846, there were ninety-two Normal Schools, 
seventy-six of which were for the education of schoolmasters, and sixteen 


a 
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for the education of schoolmistresses. To fifty-two of these schools 
enough land is attached to teach agriculture and horticulture. 

The course of instruction in these elementary schools, embraces Moral 
and Religious Instruction, Reading; Writing, the elements of Arithmetic, 
elements of the French Language, be system of Weights and Meas- 
ures, Geography, (particularly oi France) History, icularly of 
France,) Linear Drawing, and Siaging. In the su lary schools, 
or High School, the above course is extended so as ibrace Modern 
Languages, Book-keeping, Perspective ing, Chemistry, and the 
Mathematics, in their application to the i5 a special course 
of instruction open in Seng schools, to those and youth who 
can not attend the day school; and in evening el r adults, whose 
early education was neglected, or who may wish ti sue particular 
studies connected with their pursuits as artizans, manufacturers, and 
master-workmen. SUME. dias 

Provision is made to encourage teachers to form. associations, and to 
hold frequent conferences for improvement in their professional knowl- 
edge and skill, and to found libraries of books on education. 

n each department a fund is accumulating for the relief of aged teach- 
ers, and ofthe widows and children of teachers, who die in the exercise 
of their important functions. Each master must subscribe one twenti- 
eth part of the salary he receives from the commune ; and the sum-total 
which he subscribes, together with the interest upon it, is returned to 
him when he retires, or to his widow and children, when he dies. 

The government awards medals of silver and bronze to those masters 
who distinguish themselves in the management of their schools. This 
encourages and stimulates them to continued efforts, and connects them 
in an honorable way, with the government and the nation. 

The whole charge to the State of the department of public instruction, 
according to the Budget of 1838. was 19,005,673 francs, or nearly $4,000, 
000, which was distributed as follows: 


М: 


Р Francs. 

Central Administration, . . . ғ. A died see 686,623 
General Services... o. s eee us ... 238,000 
Department and Academic Administration, . .. . ..,. . . 919,900 
Superior Instruction, faculties, З + 1,972,050. 
Secondary Instruction, . . . ES «+ 1,655,600 
Elementary Instruction, general fund, . « е 1,600,000 
do. .do. additional, . . + + 3,500,000 
Primary Normal School, .......?”..... += + 200,000 
Literary and Scientific establishments, . . .. + +) 7,676,500 
Subscriptions to Literary Works, &e. ............ 557,000 
Total,....... . 19,005,673 


+ ‘or $3,800,354. 

This does not include the sum to be raised in the departments and com- 
munes, or contributed by parents. 

From the reports of the Minister of Public Instruction, for 1843, it 
appears that in the ten years, from 1833 to 1843, France expended the 
sum of £ 2,565,883 (about $11,000,000.) on the erection of school-houses, 
and residences for teachers. In 1843, the expenditure for the current 
expenses of her educational establishments was a little short of $4,000,000, 
independent of the sum paid by the communes, individuals, and parents in 
school fees, which amount to near $5,000,000. D s recul found 
insufficient, and since that date the appropriation has bet sn increased. Jn 
1833 there was one person in every eighteen of the population, receiving 
education, while in 1843, there was one in every ten. But the primary 
schools are far from reaching the excellence which characterizes the ele- 
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mentary schools of Germany. Much is yet to be done to carry out the 
liberal provision of the law. 

In a late Report, (1849,) on the state of common school instruetion in 
Germany, to the President of the Society for Elementary Instruction in 
France, by A. Hennequin, late inspecteur d'aeademie, the following 
five questions are all answered in the affirmative, by the author: 

Ts the inspection of schools better practised in Germany than in France ? 

Are the common schoolsiin Germany superior to ours ? 

Are the people in Germany better instructed than in France? 

Are the German teachers rior to the French teachers ? 

Are the methods of insi in Germany better than ours ? 

А volume of 756. was published at Breslau, in 1848, by L. Hahn, 
on the schools and school-system of France. The author has resided 
many years in Paris, as а teacher, and has had access to the latest, offi- 
cial information. Although much has been done since 1833, to improve 
the primary schools, the author thinks that their condition in respect to 
school-houses, attendance of children, universality and quality of instruc- 
tion given, and the qualifications, social and pecuniary position of the 
teachers, is far behind that of the same grade of schools in Germany. 
The Normal Schools are accomplishing much good, but they have not 
been able yet to supply | jority of the communes with ll rained 
teachers. "Phe Norm Sd ools at Versailles, and Strasbourg, аге pro- 
nounced the best in France, and the latter especially, is regarded as mak- 
ing the nearest approach to the best teachers’ seminaries in Germany 

The following tables will exhibit the working of this great system of 
public instruction in several important particulars. - tas 

TABLE I. i М 
EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EMBRACED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE IN 1837. 


А 4 Pi 

48 |4 ui È Es leu) E 

Academies. f EH 1 EE B ilis EE E 

&[*8| & | =a 2 | $8 | 8 |22 |20] £8 
ц 160) 230] 16| 5| 41 2} 1,659 
3| 1| 12) 121) 180] 10, 9| 50) 2} 2,697 
a 1| 12 118 110) 18) 1| 17| 2 1,212 
Besaneon, . 3| 1|:12 110) 160, 15| 9| 91| —| 1,671 
Bordeaux, . 3| 1| 13 170190] 7| 5|: 54| 2| 1,209 
Bourges, . . 3| 1| 19/199 190 29| 1| 21) 1| 599 
Caen, .... 3, 1| 15 212 290) 16| 1| 25| 3) 2,340 
‘Cahors, +, 3| 2 | 90 160) 9| 1| 47| 2| 1,451 
‘Clermont, |. + |4 3| 42, 287 292) 12) — goya 1,121 
‘Dijon, 0..5. 3| 1| 13 88| 150 —| 36 2 1,855 
j | 2} 1| 19 131 110) 91| 6| 43) 1| 2613 
-|3| 1| 14 133 141| 7| 2) 25| 2 1190 
-|3| 1| 11, 88 220 9| 5| 18| 3| 964 
-|3| 1| 90 976 264| 6 10) 52| 3| 1,470 
Metz ..... 2) 1| 15/190, 240 5| 1| 96| 9| 1.541 
Montpelier, . 4| 2| 23) 199 256| 17|: -9|.-36| —| 1,766) 
\Nancy, 2... 3| 1| 14| 110) 260). 15} —| 25) 3| 9444 
Nimes, 4. ++ 4| 3| 39 365) 226), 10) 9| 26) 4| 1,594 
Orleans, . . 3| 2| 94 241 286) 5| 3| 31| 9| 730, 
Paris,» 7|. 7| 18016293324 19) 77 251| 5| 4,203 
"Paty cie sus 3) 1| 12) 57 90 10| i| 32| —| 1,734]. 
, Poictiers, . 4 1 15 130) 201) 14) 4| 34 1 1,536 
| Rennes, 5| 3| 33 344) 407 18| 3| 35 9| 941 
‘Rouen, .: 91 1| 17 164 491) 9| 3 68| 9| 1,712 
iStrasbure, 2} 1| 14) 121} 203) yo} 1| 15| 9 1543 
‘Toulouse, 4 1| 15] 119} 239] ^9 55 2 1397 
[терелт 186. 41l 626 5779188701 3181146 1114! 54М49,318 
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TABLE П. 
SHOWING THE CONDITION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE DIFFERENT COMMUNES, IN 1842. 


Number of arrondissements . + + « = * et 
Number of communes . s + + + ++ s s 


Population of the commu 
Number of communes w. 


who possess only one. s s « s o= 6 s 23 
Number of communes who are required by law 

rior primary school . . . e s + e s 290 
Number of communes who ought to support s! 

"schools, and who'do support them . 222 
Population of these communes. . s . 6 + a r ssn 4,177,047 
amber of commuiles who ought to support several superior prima- 5 

ry schools, and who supportonly One . s s sos * * « 23 
Number of communes who are not required by law to support a 

superior primary school, and who do support опе. "m 103 
Total number of primary schools, cum and superior, for boys 

and girls, established in France in 1 T UND B 59,838 


Total number of primary schools in the 86 departments of France, 
visited in 1843 by the 87 inspectors and 113 sub-inspectors —.. 50,936 
In addition to these schools for the youth there ought to be added 6,434 class- 
es for the laborers, which are conducted by the prim: school teachers in the 
evenings, after the day’s work, or on the Sunday, má in which 95,064 adult 
laborers received instruction in 1843 ; and also a great number of infant schools 
which have been recently opened in the departments, and which are receiving 
great encouragement in attention from the Government. 


p 
TABLE Ш. 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF Sentan SCHOOLS BELONGING TO THE DIFFERENT SEOTS, 


اس 
Boys . 33,207‏ 
Public schools: oy У 40,867‏ 
Primary senools spe- 1 Girls . 7,660 | $‏ 


cially set apart for| (1 m 
the Roman Catholics | (Private schools Jams i ae {15,915 
. 8, 


ibli Boys 
Public schools н 
лы m ҮЙ e {блв 
cially Set apart for] - 
the Ва ^. . | Private schools {Gis ^ 13 Н 39 | 


Те. та 


i Boys . 33 

Public schools : i 37 

M eaa spe- Nene > Al | 

cially set apart for the dias A 
fares {з 


Jews. . . . . v | (Private schools) 3 Girls 


Publie schools ions 2 20] 1,055 


(Mixed schools open 
for all three sects - | | private schools {Gis 


Total number of Primary Schools in 
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The number of the Roman Catholic population of France being 33,050,178, 
it follows, (see Table 1.,) that in 1843, there was one primary school for every 
581 Roman Catholics. 

‘the number of the Protestant population of France being 1,000,000, it fol- 
Te was one primary shool for every 1,018 Protestants, 

he a е proportion of schools for the Protestants to their numbers 
is so small is, that very many of this sect attend the mixed schools, 

The numberof Jews being 80,000, it follows, that there was one school for 
every 695 Jews, _ ¥ 


TABLE Iv. 


SHOWING ‘THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF 
as FRANCE, 1 1843. 
Number of Scholars at the Public Elementary Primary 
Schools for Boys, * 
Directed by Lay Schoolmasters, + + tonos + 1,099,586 
* “= Schoolmasters, members of Religious | 1,857017 
КОШ СОРВАНЫ 157,431 


Number of Scholars at the Public’ Superior Primary 
Schools for Boys, 


Directed by p. choolmasters, . . . . . . , 15,092. 
бу... T обамен елбет» of Religious So- ^t 15448 
. v rv PA OR 356 
Number of Scholars at the Public Schools for Girls, Ж 
Directed by Lay Schoolmistresses, „...,.'. 230,213 L4 
usc ge ioolmistresses, members of Religious ,960 
SOSA ОАТ T =. уд, 304,747 AC 
Number of Scholars at the Private Elemfntary Primary 
Schools for Boys, 
Directed hy La Schoolmasters, .... 4. » 
" — * Schoolmasters, members of Religious So- 972,935 
x A e 
Number of Scholars at the Superior Primai 
Schools for Boys, Ears if 
Directed by Lay Schoolmasters, ; ...... 3,469 
“© Behoolmasters, members of Religious So- 4272 
елецез, o TOT * 
Nn of Scholars at the Private Primary Беш fo Ж 
rls, N. 1 VY 
Directed by Lay Schoolmistresses, 637 


" — * Sehoolmistresses, members of Religious B 
sPocicties, „ОГУЛ IRE ДАЛЫ 201,028 


Total number of Scholars at all the Primar: Schools, 
Directed by Lay Schoolmasters or Schoo! istresses, 2,457,380 

à “ Schoolmasters or Schoolmistresses, mem- 3,164,297 
bers of Religious Societies, . s . . 706,917 


"Total number of children attending the Primary Schools in 1843, 3,164,297 


Total number of children admitted gratuitously into the Com- 
munal Schools in 1843, . ...... 0 763,820 


Total number of children who paid something monthly for their 
education in 1843, . ee P 2. UE A ., 2,400,447 


' 
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TABLE V. 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND CONDITION OF THE CLASSES FOR ADULTS, FOR YOUNG) GIRLS, 
AND FOR YOUNG APPRENTICES IN FRANCE, IN 1843. 
Number of classes for Adults, «Sy Fak Ct MEM Ы: 
$3 ** "Young Girls, lee ean) E 2 
i v “  Apprentices, Ds Le titm n 
Number of Infant Schools, * f 
Publici 8 5, l e tain ЕО 
Private; „И. 
Number of Scholars, 
In the classes for Adults, al ce 
“ Young Girls, "ЖУ 
е Schools for Apprentices s 
* Infant Schools, . ow . 
Number of communes in,which ‘there are Adult Classes, 4 
Number of Adult Classes, 
for Men, «> aos 
ч Women, . 
Number of persons who frequent them, 
dese 
4 Wom 
Number of Classes d directed by 
Schoolmasters belonging 10а Religions Society, ENS 
Schoolmistresses, “ P 
Number of Adult Classes in which are {а 
Moral and Religious Instruction, |. 
Beading, о „ә e e а 
“Writing, e ah 
Arithmetic, . 
System of Weighis and Measures, ^ 
Linear Drawing, . . . . + a e 
Vocal Music, .. 2's s. s 
Resources of these Classes, 
Sums furnished by the Communes, TERTIO S. ET Francs. 
5 


“f Departments, . ,*. . . . 383 201,886 
TED uos Уз 26,700 


d « «i S State, aas 
О 5 
TABLE wo 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND CQURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
FRANCE, IN 1843. 


Number of Normal Schools роде organized, . vdd 
Number to which a garden is joined for the рр of teaching’ the 
pupils the culture of trees, 1. элу Ж. e. “АА 52 
Number of Professors'in these schools, کو‎ OOD... 20395 
cS - «including the Directors, . . Do As oo BTS. 
Number of hours devoted weekly to the different branches 
of education ; Ist Year, 2d Year, 3d Year, 
Moral and Religious Instruction . . . . + .. 24 2% %4 
Reading, ©. ... CT УЕ >.» > 5 3 8 2 
Writing, . OS о, M И РОИ 
Study of the French Language, ` EU, VUA Ж coco, е, DNE UT EL 
History and Geography, Ө RIDENS. CTI In 
Arithmetie, . Pe e RES. $5) 5) 3 3 
Use of the Globes, En NP o: 9 2 
Elements of Practical Geometry, v 4.4 3i 9 
Elements of Physies and Natural нышу, mou i 
* Mechanics, ҮРӨН: А 4 9 3 
* Surveying, MM SCR э. 
Linear Drawing, MP NUUS н 
Methods of teaching, .......... Tt) AB. A 
Vocal Music, 1e ea oa oe e 3i 
Civil Law, 2. eS So a MEME T 
Culture of Trees, . > o s s e e и 
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SHOWING THE STATE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 1843. 


Number of Colleges. Royal : : 


8 Н 358 


ei Communal, : : : :::5 i 
Number of Scholars in Colleges... ... . . . € P « « 44,091 
Number of Institutions of Se&ondary Education, -. 108 
(3 Boarding Schools “, ү “>з 914 
M Private Establishments * “ | = + 1,016 
« Public and Private '* С" + + 2390 


Number of Scholars in the Institutions which follow the 
course of a College, . 5... . у; 6,066 
Number of Scholars in the Institutions which do not fol- 
low the course ofa College, . . . . . . ... 25,950 
Number of Secondary Pupils, sese. ep s. eps, sp oo ee a 69,341 


Population of the Departments, 189," Е) var «497172. 94194875 
Proportion in each Depart t between the population and the 

Ша] number He establish of rni. Educa- 

tion, . ‚ЖШ Ашу. з, kel Tee 1 estab. for 24,887 
Number of Scholars in ез! hments of Secondary Educa- 

png co e сулды; ае E ооз 
Number of Young Men between eight and eighteen in each De- - 

partment, PP ОО n EE TUNIS TIAS. ID. 2,397 
Proportion between the total number of Young Men between 7 


eight and eighteen, and the total number of pupiis in Secon- 
dary Establishments in each Department, . 1 school for45 young men, 
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CONDITION,OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


T jai 
* LA 

DEPARTMENT OF TARN, DURING THE SCHOO! R 1849-50. 
gx m. 


х 4? 

Tue most satisfactory insight into the practical iig and actual 
results of a school system, ean be obtained, not by looking to any gen- 
eral summary applicable to the whole State, but to the operations in 
detail, of a particular school, or of the schools of a neighborhood, or of 
some of the larger and yet subordinate divisions of the State. For this 
purpose we select for publication a report of the condition of primary 
education, by M. A. Domergue, the governmental inspector for the de- 
partment оѓ ''arn—one of the 86! territorial and civil divisions of the 
State. ‘Tarn belongs to the at pve Languedoc, and in 1850 
had à population of 330,000, distributed through 79 arrondisements, 20 
cantons, and 300 communes. In 1828, when M. Charles Dupin projected 
his intellectual map of France, the department of Tarn was represented 
by a black spot, to indicate its low state as to schools and education. 
The report does not cover the whole ground, but shows the progress 
which has been made in one of the most backward portions of France 
since the new system went into operation. 

Primary instruction ineludes the elementary and superior, the communal and 
private schools, Some of these are attended’ exclusively by boys, some by girls, 
and some by infants, while others are common* schools; that is, attended by both 
boys and girls. There are also classes for adults, a primary normal school for 
masters, and another for schooltnistresses, 


Boys’ SCHOOLS, 


There are altogether in the department 309 communal and 40 private schools. 
This gives a total increase of 8 schools over the year 1848. But there have been 
at the same time an increase of communal and a decrease of private schools. This 
result is doubly advantageous; for, with few exceptions, the publie schools are 
superior to private schools, both as regards instruction and discipline. 

With respect to the mode of instruction, the 349 boys’ schools are thus divi- 
ded : —Schools directed according to the mutual mode, 12; simultaneous, 961; 
individual, 21; mixed} mode, 55 ; total, 349. This last mode is the best that can 
be employed in the schools which have more than 50 pupils ; ii Г тд, on the 
par of the master, indefatigable zeal, but it- gives, in exchange, most beneficial 
results. 

There are 314 schools exclusively devoted to Roman Catholics, and 18 to ro- 
testants, whilst 17 schools receive children belonging to both. The directors of 
these 17 schools are all Roman Catholics. . 

Civil State of the Teachers—Of the 349 instructors, 336 are laymen, and 13 
belong to religious societies. "There are also employed in the schools 49 assistant- 
brothers, Of the 336 lay teachers, 117 are bachelors, 196 are married, and 23 
are widowers. « 


"nd 

*Schools where boys and girls are taught together, are generally termed in this country 
mized schools. Common schools are public schools in our school nomen 
t'This is a combination of the mutual and the simultaneous. Р 


26 
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Number of Pupils, с. Тһе communal schools receive 11,882 boys; the 
private schools, 1,981; in all, 13,863. If to this number we add 217 boys who 
attend the common schools, we shall have a total of 14,080 boys, thus showing an 
increase of 807 over the year 1848, 

j the 13,863 boys admitted into the 349@schools, there are also taught, 
by rs of the common schools, 1,234 girls. 

OF the 14,080 boys, 7.943. рау a school fee, which varies from fivepence to 
twenty pence a month; 6,137 are instructed gratuitously. The number of gra- 
tuitous pupils it is hoped will inerease ; for the 24th article of the law of the 13th 
March, 1850, states that Spri instruction ought to be given gratuitously to 
all children of those families eye are not in a condition to pay for such in- 
struction.” 

Moral and Political Conduct of the Teachers.—The conduct.of our instruc- 
tors is generally very good. With some exceptions, happily few in number, they 
have all learned that they ought to confine themselves exclusively to the discharge 
of the duties belonging to their profession, and not to engage in political or mu- 
nicipal discussions. П 

е ean not speak so satisfactorily of the грае of our teachers, Besides 
those who have been educated at the Normal School, and whose schools are of a 
superior order, are a hundred instructors who were breveted immediately 
after the promulgation of of June 28th, 1833. These know, in general, 
very little; they are igno: methods of teaching, and their schools are 
conducted with little order regularity. But they have rendered services, and 
although they are not at the top of their profession, yet it would be unjust to 
hurry on their superannuation.* The law which assures to instructors agmini- 
mum salary of 600 franes ($125,) will enable us to demand of them more zeal 
and assiduity. They will not require to seek, in labors foreign to their profession, 
an iycrease of pay to assure the daily existence of themselves and their families. 
But 19-20ths of the instructors of this department will not be able to claim more 
than the fix minimum allowance. It is to be regretted that we can not, b 
means of salaries inereasing progressively in proportion to the services performed, 
excite the emulation of teachers and establish a system of promotion advantageous 
to the cause of education. when 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, ¥ ~ 


There are in the department 54 communal and 163 private schoolmistresses, 

"The inercase on 1848 is 18 in number. ` i 
"The communal schools receive 3,669, and the private schools 5,662 pupils; in 
all 9,331, When compared with the numbers attending school in 1848, there is 
a decrease of 151 pupils. If we add to the above number 1,234 girls who are 
taught in the common schools, we shall have a total number of 10,565 girls re- 
ceiving elementary instruction, 
Pu E LN are taught by schoolmistresses, 6,674 рау, and 2,657 are 

Pata i usly. “4 3 " 

Of the 1,234 who attend the common sehoolsgt 941 pay, and 293 receive gra- 

tuitous instruction, iy 
* The communal masters alone receive pupils who pay nothing; the private 
teachers receive попе, All. the schoolmi: оп the contrary, whether com- 
munäl or pri) admit gratuitously a great number of children. 

There is nomeed to direct your attention to the fact, that the zeal and the deyo- 
tion of our schoolmistresses are not sufficiently recompensed. Every one is fully 
convinced of the salutary influence which! the education of females exercises upon 
the morality of a country. We zie therefore, to find some means of properl 


rewarding our schoolmistresses for thé eminent services which they have rendered. 
Jt is necessary, above all, to enco the establishment of girls" schools, in order 
to diminish, as much as possible, the number of mized schools, which, in spite of 
the most careful superintendence, present results most unfavorable. As a proof 
of the low estimation in whieh these mized = are held, take the following 
facts :--In those communes which possess a girls’ school, the mean number of 

* By a recent law a retiring pension is granted to teachers in proportion to their length of 


service. 
+These common or mixed schools are conducted by masters. 
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pupils attending is 64 per commune; whereas, in the communes having no girls? 
school, but, on the contrary, a boys’ school open to girls, the mean number is re- 
duced to nine. t р 

There are 189 communes entirely pss schoolmistresses; that is to say, in 
189 communes of the department the girls are either wholly deprived of instruc- 
tion, or receive an education which, from being given by a man, is not at all in 
harmeny with the duties imposed upon the sex by society. Ms 

From these considerations, I have the honor of proposing to you to ask of the 
general council the sum of 2000 francs, to be MES du hus—1000 francs 
among private schoolmistresses, many of whom find it difficult to liye, and 1000 
franes to be divided among the poorest of the communes which make васгі- 
fices to establish communal schools for girls.* "3 

Children attending the Schools—Out of 1000 inhabitants, 68 children, on an 
average, attend the primary schools. In 1839, there were only 55 out of 1000: 
the progress, then, is real. We are, however, below the average which, for the 
whole of France, is about 92 in 1000; while some of the departments, such as 
that of Doubs, count 176 pupils out of every 1000 inhabitants. The number of 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, who do not actually attend the primary 
schools, may be reckoned at 20,000. Мапу of these have already left school, 
carrying with them notions the most imperfect, which they will very soon com- 
pletely forget. The great majority are condemned to absolute ignorance. 

School Houses.—The law of 28th June, 1833, compels communes to provide 
suitable buildings which shall serve both as school-rooms for the children, and 
dwelling-houses for the masters. The law of 15th Mareh, 1850, has preserved 
this\obligation, Communes are also advised to become the owners of school- 
houses; and in 1848 they possessed 86 school-houses, while at the present day 
they have 99. About 15 new school-houses may be reckoned which shall be 
completed during the next year. Every where, in the course of my inspection, 

І have ascertained that the places rented by the communes to serve as schools 
and teachers’ residences are unhealthy, badly ventilated, insufficiently lighted, 
inconvenient, and inadequate; whilst some are in a completely dilapidate 
condition. * 

Purchase of Books for the Poor.—Rural schools are entirely without good 
books. Poverty prevent in nts from purchasing such books as are neces- 
sary for their ehildren, or it. them select, not those which the teacher indi- 
cates to them, but those which itinerant booksellers sell them at a very small cost. 
Serious inconveniences result from this state of things. , I believe that it is neces- 
sary to provide in the budget a grant of 500 francs for the purchase of books for 
poor scholars. 

Assistance to Old and Infirm Teachers.—The aged instructors have spent 
their strength in the career of primary instruction—an office, up to the present 
time, so badly remunerated. They are now worn ont, and will suffer all the hor- 
rors of poverty, unless the department render them assistance. І solicit for them 
an allowance of 500 francs. This sum will annually diminish, and, finally, will » 
disappear from the departmental budget; sinee the new law in reference to educa- 
tion assures to instructors a retiring pension in proportion to a duration of their 
services. gib 

Infant Schools.—The department contains 9 infant schools for ys and girls, 
containing a total of 1001 children. j 

NormalSchool—The excellent condition of this establishmi ntinues to 
deserve the praises which have been bestowed on it by the general council of the 
department, the academie authorities, and the general Inspectors of the Uni- 
versity. 4 

The satisfactory results which it is permitted ‘ne to state, are owing tò the un- 
bounded devotion and untiring zeal of the direetor of the school; to the striot 
discipline which he maintains with vigor; to his constant presence at all the ex- 
ereises of the house; to the religious punctuality which is every where manifest," 
and which is the best precept on order and regularity which it is possible to give 
to our future instructors, d 


* Every commune is obliged by law to support at least one primary school, either of ita 
own, or in conjunction with neighboring communes. 
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normal school has rendered immense service to the country: it has given 
tors; it has raised, to a considerable extent, the love of popular 
3 thanks to it, abovo all, should M. Charles Dupin trace out again the 
i | map ‘of France, we shall behold the black spot disappear by which 
s statistician had stigmatized the d of Tarn. 
е normal school has produced 174 pecie of these 120 are 
fai and 9 are about to become во; 1 is assistant master in the 
oat thee instructors; 27 have left the profession; 14 have 
"hor des ial 174 who have obtained their brevet on 


men teachers who have come from the irc sohool б dmi de to 
су аге su eir eT r fal TV- 
ances of rules—and, alode al p" e and by their conduct towards 
Een ‘authorities and the ies. In the course of my inspections, 
I have been constantly struck with the marked difference which exists between 
T car woot er at a normal school and those who have 
not been in any UT i the duties of instruction. People par- 
; and normal students are always chosen, 

pena Raper local committees and municipal councils. 
formal School for Fi opinion which I have formerly expressed 
eth importance which I atta the поно education of girls, will, I trust, be 
lent to make you арр! strong'desire which T have for the contin- 
E exhibitions for female candidates, The normal school is xeellent 

3 


ion, and the results obtained are satisfactory. At the last $ S 

who presented themselves, 3 were breveted with the numi 
sh is а faithful and impartial account of the state of Meier nes M 
tho department of Tarn. 1 have endeavored to give, by figures obtained from 
authentic sources, the results due to the law of 28th June, 1833, and at the same 
time to establish the pris Kaen of the law of 15th March, 1850; so that it 
to estimate the benefits which the department may 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN FRAN 
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Іх addition to the regular institutions for primary, secondary, and 
superior instruction, which belong to the supervision of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, there are a number of schools of the prepara- 
tory for the pursuits of life, which are assigned by law to'other depart- 
ments of the government. "The Polytechnic School, the Military School 
of St. Cyr, and the Military College of Fleche, are assigned to the Min- 
ister of War; the School of Roads and Bridges, the two Schools of 
Mines, one at Paris and the other at St. Etienne, to the Minister of 
Public Works ; the Model-Farnr Schools, the District Schools of Agri- 
culture, and the National Agronomic Institute at Versailles, the School 
of Arts and. ‘Manufactures at Paris, Chalons, Angers, and Aix, to the 
Minister of Agrieujture and Commerce; the Naval Schools at Brest 
and L'Orient, to the Minister of the Marine ; the Conservatory of Arts 
and Manufactures, and of Music, to the Minister of the Interior. These 
schools properly belong to the division of superior instruction, which is 
not embraced, except in a general view, in the plan of this Report, but 
as. they are intended to complete the course of studies begun in the 
higher schools and academies of our systems of public instruction, and 
as they furnish useful hints, both as to studies and their applications, 
for similar institutions in this country, whether public or private, an ac- 
count of several of the most important of this class will be given. 

France is better supplied with schools of special instruction and vol- 
untary and incorporated societies for the promotion of literature, science, 
and the arts, as well as with various forms of active philanthrophy, than 
any. other. country in Europe. The stimulus given to the universal 
mind of | nee, by the political revolutions which › changed the 
whole face of modern society, while it has made el T education 
more general and active, has given progress to hi; s udies, and 
great scientific undertakings. —' 

In addition to 36 learned societies in 1 Paris, sebo nd aided by 
governmental grants—besides a multitude of others unchartered and 
but little known either to one another, or the public—there were in 
1851, in the departments of France 189 learned societies, besides twelve 
archeological commissions, seventy-eight agricultural associations, and 
seven hundred commercial societies, to promote the application of ' science 
to industry. These associations generally feel the impulse ibed by 
Lamartine in his address to his colleagues of the Academy rature 
and Science at Maçon: “ You have felt, gentlemen, that knowledge is 
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yours only on the condition that you diffuse it; and to raise the low, is to 
elevate the high. Around you all is progressing. Will you stand 
alone ? Will you suffer yourselves to be overtaken? No; men of leisure 
ore workmen—workmen of thought and ѕсіепее іс is for us to be 
the first to participate inthe movement. Ina state of civilization where 
intelligence gives power, rank is maintained only by the maintenance of 
moral superiority; when the intellectual order is deranged, disorder is 
not far off.” З 

There were in 1850, one hundred and sixty-six towns in France, in 
which there were publie ae 5,510,295 volumes; of these 
libraries, one hundred and nine ( ined over 10,000 volumes each. 

The following summary of the grants comprised in the French Budget 
of 1847, as voted by the chambers, exhibits the comprehensive charac- 
ter of the aid extended by the government to educational, literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic purposes. б i A 

A.—In the Department of Public Instruction. 
І. Central Administration afid to aid institutions of special 
^ instruction, such as schools for idiots, the blind deaf. - 


mates; @од%9 4 Aube o og то а @1 ДО 000 
1I. University of France—including schools of primary, sec- ч 
ondary, and superior education, . i 1 р “9,800,000 


III. Literature and science—ineluding libraries in Paris and 
the provinces, museums of natural history, the insti- 


tute of Frane, &c, зг edis .. . 600,000 
B.—In the Department of the Interior. 
Schools of design, and the fine arts, . .  . . 450,000 
‹ C.—In the Department of Public Works. 
Buildings connected with science, and the arts, . — . 100,000 
$4,062,000 


The above sum is exclusive of, special grants in aid of schools of ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures, or of charitable institations in 
which agriculi and mechanical instruction was given, or o pendi- 
tures for thi eries of the Louvre, Luxembourg, anc 

another million. " "n. 
survey of the Indu tia Instruction “of France is 
article in the Revue des deux mondes, for 1851, by A. 
led, “ The intellectual movement among the working 


abridged from 
Amphori, enti 
classes." 


In the scheme of institutions devoted to. this special instruction, the first rank 
belong to the conservatory of arts and trades at Paris. This great establishment 
performs a twofold duty ; it collects models, designs or descriptions of machines, 
instruments, apparatus, and mechanical tools, and gives public lessons проп the math- 
ematical and physical sciences as applied in the arts. The first idea of the conser- 
vatory was conceived in the reign of Louis XVI, by a famous mechanic, who 
seemed tohave even drawn from the very sources of life, wherewith to gift his 
marvellous mechanisms. The idea of Vaueanson, legislated upon in the year III. of 
(1794,) the revolutionary era, was not realized until the year VI. (1796.) Since 
that time, the conservatory has followed the developments of the national industry , 
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and its methods of action have been increased in number, with reference to. its 
double purpose. It now includes four departments ; the collections of machines, 
&c., a technological library, a department for higher instruction, and a small prac- 
tical elementary school.* ы 

The galleries filled with precious material treasures, form what may be éalled 
the archives of the industrial arts. These collections are annually increased, and 
now fill thirteen galleries. 

The department of higher instruction was established al 
of the restoration. Up to 1817, there had been at the 
and three demonstrators, who gave advice and explanations to tho 
ask for them. ‘These accommodations, however, remained nearly useless to the 
public. The regular courses were of more value, as also were those commenced 
in 1819, upon geometry applied to the arts, industrial chemistry, and industrial 
economy. Besides these three chairs, “others were erected, under the govern- 
ment of July, of industrial mechanics, descriptive geometry, chemistry applied to 
the arts, industrial legislation, agriculture, and the ceramic arts. e situation of 
the institution in the midst of a populous neighborhood, furnishes to its lectures an 
auditory composed chiefly of working men, It is the merit of these lectures, that 
they are clear, simple, intelligible to all, and susceptible of immediate practical ap- 
plication. Theory is explained in: close contact with practice. The workmen, 
eager to learn, crowd to these lessons; they hasten thither from the workshops 
every evening. A most favorable indication is given by the admirable order which 
reigns throughout this audience in blouses, bestowed in an immense amphitheater, 
and often oyererowded. Every one is silent and attentive. There is no instance 
there of the indecorums so frequent in institutions giving a higher order of 
instruction. 


from 1843.. The schools of arts and trades 

P NH them is divided into four work- 
dry, the finishers’, and the carpenters’, To the 
Angers, and Aix, are appropriated for 1851, 


the others are employed in the department of roads апа brid, as overseers or 
conductors; draftsmen in machine shops, or as architects. ie schools of arts. 


* The appropriation to the conservatory in 1851, was $30,000; $18,168 for salaries, and the 
remainder for other purposes. fs Wwe Т 
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the pupils pass seven hours and a half daily in the workshops, and only five hours 
and a half daily in classes and in the apartments for design. The professors aro 
к obliged, in their lessons, to take the most usual point of view ; that from 
which the pupil can best see how to use the knowledge he acquires. Since the 
vote was substituted for ministerial selection of professors, two years singe, the 
courses of instruction have been so arranged as to drop out those theoretical gen- 


men who are unable to do what they teach. 

"The principal ык. 3 of these schools is not, in our opinion, the direct influ- 
enc ЫК they exert upon the national industry, The two hundred and fifty 
pupils or thereabout who leave them every year, are scarcely the thousandth part 
of the workinen who отоу "пр in France during the same time; but the schools 
show a style of instruction which serves as a model for comparison. The pupils 
carry into priyate workshops theoretical knowledge which they could not acquire 
there, and which is most useful in the explanation of practical labor. Although 
yet imperfect workmen, they improve more rapidly than the others, and sooner 
become excellent foremen. Although we know that among some foreign nations, 
habits supply the place of institutions, among us, these schools will stimulate a little 
our untoward habits. They have another destination, of higher importance; they 
may become seminaries of professors for the industrial instruction which the coun- 
try waits to see organized, and for which we are now endeayoring to prepare a 
way. Once improved by the practical training of the private workshops and manu- 
factories, the best pupils of these schools will become most useful in the dovelop- 
ment of this special instruction; which needs a body of instructors adapted to its 
peculiar needs, к. , ae, 

An institution established at Paris, the central school of arts and manufactures, 
also helps the accomplishment of this same work. The similar nature of its in- 
structions alone justifies the assistance granted it by government, which confers 
upon it a sort of publie character.* During an existence of twenty years, the cen- 
tral school has fully justified the expectations of its founders, it is devoted to the 
education of civil engineers, directors of machine-shops, and chiefs of mariufücto- 
ries. Besides the four principal courses studied, the mechanie arts, the chemical 
arts, metullurgy and architecture, it instruets its pupils in all the pursuits of indus- 
trial labor. Since chemistry has left laboratories to enter workshops and to per- 
fect there the results of manufacturing processes; since the physical world has 
been searched for the means of employing heat and steam, which haye become 
such powerful agents of production, industry has ceased to be abandoned to em- 
piricism. Every manufacture has asked from science methods quicker, surer, and 
more economical, The central school satisfies this demand. By physical and 
chemical study, it prepares pupils expressly for the direction of industrial labor, 
just as the pond school, by study of mathematieal science, becomes 
a seminary for the department of public works, and for some other special 
professions, feos 

Under these institutions, which have a general character, may be 
institutions which we will term local. ‘These may be divided, in 
destination, into two great classes; one, consisting of those whose 
instruct in the applications of some one science to the industrial 
other, of those which confine their instruction to the practice of an а ; 
or to the collatérial knowledge necessary to exercise it. To estimate the actual in- 
fluence of both, they must be considered in the place where they exist, 

In the northern ‘section, where manfacturing industry reigns supreme, we see 
only the arts of design “as applied to arts and trades, gratuitously taught. The 
schools of design established in most of the important towns, are generally of 
recent creation. The oldest date from the restoration or from the empire, except 
that three or four, have an earlier origin. For instanee, the school of Arras, where 
some instruction is given, which relates partly to industrial occupations, was 
founded by the states-general of Artois, in 1775 ; that of St. Omer in 1780, and 
that of Calais in 1787. These institutions are every where much valued аң 
the working classes, Some of them contain classes of as many as a hundred an 
fifty pupils. Some of them are particularly for children, but most for adults, 


“the 
de ; 


* The State allows the central school an annual sum of $6,000, which is distributer to can- 
Gidates (for prizes) by a vote. 
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Architectural design and practical geometry, as applied to cutting stone, wood, 
&e., are often among the’studies. In all that populous district which extends from 
the Belgian frontier to the western extremity of Normandy, and contains such 
ma@aufacturing metropolises as Rouen and Lille, there are only two small institu- 
tions which really have the character of industrial schools. One is at Dieppe ; it 
is a school for lace-making and open-stitch for young girls... It was founded during 
the restoration, and inereased during the government of Ji It receives about 
three hundred pupils, and while giving them a primary scho rse of instruc- 
tion, it also instructs them in an occupation. It has exe favorable influence 
upon the lace manufacture ; there has been organized in connection with it, a 
boarding department, where some poor girls are supported gratuitously, and edu- 
cated to become skillful work-women and assistant teachers, ‘The other institutions 
situated at Mesniéres, in the arrondissement of Rouen, receives about sixty orphan 
boys, and trains them for business in workshops appropriate for different trades, 
Some local societies, as the society of workmen at St. Quentin, &c., endeavor to 
instruct the laboring classes in some occupations. 

Tn our eastern departments, the domain of industrial instruction is less confined. 
There are there some schools, some technic institutions, for the working classes. 
The schools of design are more numerous than in the north, and аге more de- 
cidedly directed towards manufactures. "Phe manufacturers of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England, have more than once had upon their fabrics the marks of the 
designers, engravers, and colorists, trained in the gratuitous schools of the Haut- 
Rhin. Some schools of design of rather wider scope, do great service to industry. 
Among these be especially mentioned the school of Saint-Etiénne, where are 
intructed all pe designers employed in the neighboring mannfaetories, and in par- 
ticular by the "makers, who are so very jealous about the good taste of these 
articles of ornament. Besides instruction in design, there are given from time to 
time public courses of instruction, established and supported by the towns, and 
particularly elementary courses in chemistry, in mechanics; physics and mathe- 
matics, such as may furnish the workingmen with an intelligent understanding of 
their profession, Among the cities which enjoy to some extent instruction of this 
sort, may be mentioned Metz Mulhouse, Colmar, Bar-le-Duc, Besancon, Rheims, 
Nancy, Dijon, Rive-de-Giér, Langres, &c. These institutions are sometimes the 
results of individual effort; thus, at Besancon, a. private citizen founded in 1829 
а publie and free course of study upon mathematics as connected with the arts. 
At Bar-le-Duc, industrial courses were established by an association of subscribers, 
and were taken charge of by the commune. Local societies, among which the 
industrial society at Mulhouse is first in eRe and resources, have increased 
the local activity, and give the initiative to the population in general. In Sémur, 
а small town of the Cóte-d'-Or, a private society. Some manufacturers have imi- 
tated this example; for instance, in the great establishment of Guebwiller (Haut- 
Rhin) gratuitous lessons are given to the operatives in linear design, geometry, 
E in the east of France, several institutions devoted more exclu- 


sive ial purposes, The most important, whose dou are worthy of 
most attention, are at Lyons, Strasbourg, Nancy, and Saint-Etiónne. ^ Lyons stands 


first, bofh for population and manufacturing weal th. Besides the Lamartijeschool, 
in whieh are given instructions in mechanics, physies, chemistry, and design, and also 
а course in the manufacture of cloth, a number of private ا‎ practical 


school 
design for 
гу for ad- 
intained by. 
yy theoretic 
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there has been for several. years.established a “house for apprentices on an en- 
tirely new plan. The results have been considered deserving of encouragement 
by the couneil-general of the department of the Meurthe. The apprentices form a 
family, and call one another brother. Infractions of rules are determined upoygby 
a tribunal composed of all those apprentices who have obtained a certain number 
of good marks. A good mark is given by vote of all the pupils. The penalties 
consist of a system of reparations founded upon the nature of each fault. Thus, 
ойе who breaks sileneewhen silence is ordered, is condemned to keep silence until 
permitted to break it. If two apprentices quarrel, they must embrace and become 
companions at play for a set time. The pupils of this establishment labor in the 
workshops established in it, and attend the communal schools to receive primary 
instruction. At Saint-Etienne, a school of mines is intended to furnish conductors 
of mines, and directors of explorations and mineralogical workshops. As this in- 
struction is gratuitous, workmen may attend the school to be taught mining. 

In the department of Doubs, a practical school of horology was founded in 1836, 
at Morteau, for the purpose of preserving and increasing the beautiful employment 
which is important to the labor of that section. In the leisure of winter, always 
so long among the mountains, the farmers, shut in so much by the snow, have no 
other means of occupying their time. The town of Besançon, the department, 
even the supreme government, had encouraged the establishment of the school at 
Morteau, which seemed to promise great success ; but different causes having di- 
minished the demand for the clocks from Doubs, the school, after having already 
done some good, was. forced to be closed. Similar institutions have been unable 
to support themselyes at Dijon and Magon. The departments FU Sp ought to 
haye afforded them a more liberal support. The same may of a school of 
another species, for Mounting looms, established at Rheims by a local society, in 
which skillful mounters. and weavers had already been trained, but which per- 
ished for lack of funds. A? 

In this same region, at one of the most ignorant points of the department Же 
Meurthe, a project is being put in execution to which we wish the best success. 
It is intended to establish a special school fer a branch of industry towhich, though 
humble, a considerable population is confined. The inhabit "the six com- 
munes of the ancient county of Dabo, at the foot of the Vosges, Which was united 
with France only in 1861, have no other means of gaining a living than their 
forest-rights in the public forests, and the execution of carefully carved wood-work. 
Their hereditary industry, remaining absolutely stationary, has become surpassed 
by other products of the same kind, and commerce gradually refuses them. The 
projected school is designed to instruct these unskillful turners in methods of labor 
more suited to existing tastes and demands. Instruction will be given in making 
playthings and. domestic utensils, such. as those made in. Switzerland and. in the 
Black Forest, In@rder to have some chances of success, it will be mi y 
instruct the young, and not the adult workmen, whose traditional hab 
be dificult to alter. These latter, having been exclusively employi 
coarse work, would find it very difficult to acquire delicacy of han 
proviso, the plam of the founders of this school appears excellent ; wh 
ceeded, it will be another good example of what our eastern dep 
in the way of industrial instruction. ч 

"The sout section of France is not so favored in this respect; it. 
similar aspect northern. Schools of linear design of trade, archite 
decoration, existing at Marseilles, Avignon, Montauban, Digne, Aude, Grenoble, 
Tarbes, Grasse, &e,, a few courses of instruction in three or für towns in the ele- 
ments of chemistry, of physies, of mechanics, of geometry, are almost the only in- 
stitutions for industrial instruction. The town of Nismes alone is better supplied ; 
perhaps there isnot in all France another city wl special instruction is given 
on so extended a scale. A course of design for manufactures embraces instruction 
in damasked and in stamped flowers. , Another course of geometrical design com- 
pletes the knowledge which the children have received in the elementary schools. 
The instruction in chemistry comprehends lessons in dyeing, an important branch 
of local industry. Admission to all the classes is free. А school of weaving, dat- 
ing from 1836, is liberally opened for theoretic and practical instruction in the 
manufacture of cloths. - The theory is of the processes employed both in brocaded 
and in plain stuffs; the practice consists in the actual weaving of the cloths in the 
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loom. The town furnishes the tools, machines, and raw material, necessary for the 
work. By explaining the art, of weaving in two aspeets, this school has had: an 
excellent influence upon the manufactures of Nismes. It was only necessary te 
endeavor to gather into it as many foremen and workmen as possible. In this 
same department, of the Gard, at Alais, has'been established, a school of master- 
miners. The instruction has not so high a character or purpose as that at Saint- 
Etienne, at least in that part of the course designed for dina fac shops 
The practical exercises consist in drawing plaus both of ice of the ground 
and of the mines, and in mining in the mines of pit-coal about Alais. ‘The pupils 
also practice blacksmithing, wagon-making, and carpentry. Admission is not free, 
and scarcely any pupils are expected except those maintained by some department, 
or by some of the coal companies. Ain. 

In our western departments the two large cities of Bordeaux and Nantes are 
the only ones which have paid much attention to special instruction, In the capi- 
tal of ancient Guyenne, in 1834 and 1835, the municipal council founded . publie 
and gratuitous courses of instruction in industrial chemistry, mathematics and me- 
chanies, as applied to arts and trades. Тһе chamber of commerce also, a rich and 
active body, established in 1843 a course of chemistry and natural history. А pri- 
yate society called the philomathie society, whose assistance has often been valua- 
ble to the laboring population of Bordeaux, has for six years defrayed the expense 
of special instruction; the practical part of which consists in linear design and 
instruction about the steam-engine. At Nantes, besides thatthe town maintains 
a free school of design, founded in 1789, there is a private society known as the 
industrial society, whose efforts for young workmen are now appreciated through- 
out France, which is at the head of the industrial training of the masses. It ro- 
ceives from the commune, the departthent, and the State, assistance which is 
increased by private subscriptions. ‘The workmen are counted by hundreds, whose 
first steps it has guided in the rude career of Jabor. The object of this society is 
two-fold ; to give its pupils instruction carefully adapted to their condition, and to 
arrange for their apprenticeship in different trades. p 7 

La Rochelle and Brest have made some efforts to introduce industrial edu- 
cation in the west of France. At La Rochelle, was established in 1844 a theo- 
retic course in ship-building ; at Brest, a society called the society of emulation 
endeavors to instruct in linear design, in drawing plans, ќе, In this part of 
France, all children, not merely of those of easy circumstances, but of all who are 
not altogether too poor, attend, without exception, the classical schools. They are 
often interrupted in their studies, by the inability of their parents to bear their 
prolonged expenses, and rarely succeed in reducing to practice, even at a late 
period, the imperfect education they receive. Families unable to send their sons 
to thé high school, content themselves with the ordinary instruction. The idea of 
special instruction is seareely a germ in this soil, which а Ша ш toit. No- 
where is the word “ professional” applied. to instruction in a narrower or falser 


r of France, excepting the department of the Seine, whose establish- 
е a dístinet notice, is us less ill supplied than the west. Most of 


nts are destitute of g wd establishments also, | Schools of 
design, or of design more or less app at great 
distances. There are, howeyer, a few i instrue- 


at command. The city of Tours has es 
but. it has not been organized upon a 
At Limoges, the municipal council 
efforts, have done much good by me: je 
mechanies, design, modeling, and A 

received the gift of a free industrial sel p ns, the town 
paying its annual expenses, This institution, though less complete than that of 
Strasbourg, is constructed upon the same model, and accon modates a hundred 
children of workmen. There are some special courses at Le Puy also; but the 
practical applications of science are not brought out there. In the department of 
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the Corrèze, though small and unkindly treated by nature, we see with pleasure, 
at Tulle, a free school of mechanical geometry. Linear design is applied there to 
the drawing of figures and of machines, to stone cutting, carpentry, and architecture. 

‘At the other extremity of- the central section, in the department of the Seine, 
whose riches and activity contrast singularly with the nakedness and simplicity of 
the country we are leaving, have been united most of the means of industrial in- 
struction which are scattered here and there over the surface of France. Paris, 
nevertheless, contains nothing comparable with the school of weaving at Nismes, 
with the private institutions for teaching weaving at Lyons, with the national 
schools of arts and trades nt Chálons, Angers, and Aix. We seek there in vain 
for an organized system of practical instruction, provided with all resources neces- 
вагу to meet the public demand. All the establishments of this class. їп Paris, 
except the national conservatory of arts and trades, may be classed in two divisions ; 
one appropriated to those in easy circumstances, or who can pay a monthly fee, 
the other gratuitous, and therefore accessible to the working population. In the for- 
mer class are the Chaptal municipal college and the Turgot school, in both of 
whieh there is a department of industrial teaching ; several schools preparatory to 
the school of arts and trades; schools of architecture, horology, &c. From our 
present point of view, the latter class calls for our especial attention. The number 
of public establishments included in it is inconsiderable. Besides the small school 
of the conservatory, there are hardly any other than free classes in industrial de- 
sign. Design for woven stuffs does not occupy so. prominent a place as it ought ; 
the artistic element of design is preponderant, which will not be surprising when it 
is known that by a singularity of which our administration affords more than 


example, these schools are altogether separate from the department of commerce, 


and under the direction of that of the fine arts. 


In the vast field for industrial instruction among the workin, “the prin- 
cipal burden has fallen upon private institutions established by by econo- 
mie foresight. In the immense gulf of the capital, Ше acti ese establish- 


ments does not appear to the indifferent, or to those immersed in business; but 
though silent and almost unknown, they are a valuable help to the unfortunate and 
to the helpless, and very profitable to the community. ` ‘The institution for appren- 
tices in the city of Paris, under the direction of M. Armand de Melun, trains up 
to labor, from the pavements of the city and from garrets and misery, a crowd of 
children who would otherwise have hastened to populate the prisons. While their 
instructors train their minds by primary instruction, and seek to inspire right sen- 
timents into their hearts, they are gradually prepared for the actual life which 
awaits them, Another institution, that of Saint-Nicolas, receives several hundred 
pupils in. two establishments, one at Paris and the other at 6 Its 
directors mingle a proper amount of elementary instruction with’ manua 
Unfortunately the limited resources of this establishment do. not perm 
a very great variety of instruction. Other similar institutions а 
same course, The work-rooms for girls are actual industrial: sch 
feeble and exposed portion of the laboring population, and th 
‘There are also in Paris small school for apprentices, establish 
the contributions of foremen for poor orphans. Such епі 
judicious encouragement by the municipal council. р ӨХ! Р, 

Other public'and gratuitous courses of study, founded by private societies, with 
different.designs and by different means, are assisting to disseminate nical in- 
struction among the workmen. When а man has some property, and is thus in a 
way to fill a useful place in society and to gain his own living, instruetion of this 
kind, carefully adapted to his requirements, dealing with fact rather than with 
theory, simple, and appealing to the good sense of the masses, is likely to produce 
excellent’ moral effects. Ido not say that all these qualifications actually exist ; 
some additions and_retrenchments are necessary. The philosophie sentiment of 
the great task of industrial improvement for the masses is not clearly brought out; 
and the conditions of true practical pus ction are often not fulfilled. Yet many 
honorable individual efforts have been made In this direction. "They have pro- 
duced real good, and merit effective encouragement from the Parisian municipal 
authority. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. — 


Tue earliest movement towards the professional training of teachers 
was made in France by the Abbe de Lasalle, while canon of the Cathe- 
dral at Rheims, in 1681, and perfected, in his training school for his Insti- 
tute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, in 1684. 

In 1794, by an ordinance of the National Convention a normal school 
was established at Paris to furnish professors for colleges and the higher 
seminaries. The institution was projected ona scale beyond the prepa- 
ration which its earliest pupils could bring, and beyond the wants to be 
supplied. The instruction was mainly by lectures, which were delivered 
by Lagrange, Laplace, Sicard, Laharpe, and other distinguished teach- 
ers and men of science. The experiment was abandoned in 1795, and 
not resumed till 1808, when Napoleon re-established the school in the 
ordinance creating the “Imperial University of France.” It has since 
heen maintained for the purpose of training a class of pupils for profes- 
sorships in the colleges and secondary schools. р 

In 1810 the first seminary designed for teachers of elementary schools, 
was established at Strasbourg, through the liberality of Count de Lezai 
Marnesia, and the co-operation of the Rector of the Academy, and the 
prefect of the department of the Lower Rhine. It opened in 1811 as a 
* Normal class of primary school teachers.” No pupil was admitted who 
was) under | sixteen years of age. or over thirty, or who was not acquainted 
with the studies pursued i in elementary schools. The course embraced 
four years and included as wide and thorough range of studies as is now 
in the best Normal Schools of France. ‘The number of pupils 


wa ‘sixty, and those who enjoyed the benefit of a bourse, or 
sch came under obligation to teach at least ten years in the 
schools of the department. Those scholarships Y were founded partly by 
individual liberality, and partly by the department, and by the communes, 
which sent candidates to the school Under the organization established 
in 1810, with such modifications as 'expetienee suggested, this school has 
continued to exert a powerful influence on the cause of popular educa- 
tion through that section of France, andit now ranks not only as the old- 
est, but one of the best in Europe. "The department of Upper Rhine, 
witnessing the results of this experinient in the neighboring. communes, 
appropriated six thousand franes to found scholarships; for the benefit ot 
a certain number of candidates in the seminary at Strasbourg. Accord- 
ing to a Report of M. Guizot to the King, in 1833, it appears that the 
state of primary education in the two deporte constituting the Acad- 
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emy of Strasbourg, was far in advance of any other section of France. 
Good schools were more numerous; fewer communes were destitute of 
schools; and the slow and defective method of individual instruction had 
given place to more lively and simultaneous methods of class instruction. 
* In all respects the superiority of the popular schools is striking, and the 
conviction of the people is as general that this superiority is mainly due 
to the existence of this Normal School.” 
The establishment of two Normal Schools for the departments of Mo- 
selle and Meuse, in 1820, was followed by the same results,—the estab- 
lishment of schools in communes before destitute, and the improvement 
of schools already in operation, by the introduction of better methods. In 
1828 a new impulse was given to educational improvement by public- 
spirited individuals and teachers’ associations in Paris, and other parts of 
France, which led to the establishment of a fourth Normal School in the 
department of Vosges, and a fifth in that of Meuth. About the same 
time a Normal course of instruction was opened in the college of Charle- 
ville, for the department of Ardennes, and the foundations of superior 
Normal Schools were laid at Dijon, Orleans, and Bourges, as well as a 
Training School for the Brothers of the ChristianDoctrine at Rouen. At 
the close of 1829, there were thirteen Normal Schools in operation. The 
movement already commenced, received a new impulse in the right direc- 
tion by the Revolution of 1830, which in this respect was as beneficent as 
the Revolution of 1791 was disastrous. In the three years immediately 
following the change of dynasty in 1830, thirty-four new Normal Schools 
were established in different sections of France, and wherever they were 
established they contributed to the opening of primary schools incom- 
munes before destitute, and of diffusing a knowledge of better methods 
among teachers who did not resort to these seminaries. Ly | 
auspicious event was the publication of М. Cousin's * Repori 
dition of Public Instruction in several of the States of Ger: 
cially in Prussia,” in 1832. ‘A considerable portion of this 
devoted to an account of the best Normal Schools of Prussia, 
most emphatic recommendation of the same. polioy-in Fra 
lowing valuable suggestions were made on this subject, 
were subsequently embodied in the Law of Primary Insti 
Regulations of the Minister relating to Normal Schools. 


*T have E conc t as every commune mus nave p : 
mary school, so every depart must have its primary Normal School. 
If the same law which shall render the former ines on the com- 
munes, should render the latter equally imperative on the departments, 


we should have made a great advance. If the law does not go so far as 
that, you must at all events come at the same results by administrative 
measures; you must require every council-general of a department, 


through the medium of the prefect, to vote funds for the establishment. of 
a primary Normal School, under condition of binding yourself to contrib- 
ute a greater or less portion of the total expenditure, and to take upon 
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sem 1: the salary of the director, whom мез would nominate; 2. the 
ooks, maps, and instruments necessary forthe use of the students, It 
must be laid down as a principle, that every department mr . have its 
Normal School; but that school should be pi tioned to the extent and 
the wealth of the department, and it may, with equal propriety, be small 
in one and large in another. I take the liberty of referring to a very 
simple and very economical plan on which a primary Normal School may 
at first be organized. ida 

Choose the best-conducted primary school in the department, that 
which is in the hands of the master of the greatest ability and trust-wor- 
thiness. Annex to this school a class called Normal, in which this same 
master shall teach his art to a certain number of young men of the de- 
partment, who are willing to come to it to form themselves for school- 
masters. None should be admitted till after an examination, made by a 
commission appointed by you. This commission must send you the re- 
sults of its labors; and it would be well that the admission of the students 
to the primary Normal School should be signed by you, as is the case in 
the admission of students to the great Normal School for the instruction 
of the second degree. This small Normal School ought never to be placed 
ina very large town, the influence of which Sol be adverse to that 
spirit of poverty, humility and peace, so necessary to the students. There 
is no objection to their being day-pupils, provided they are responsible for 
their conduct out of the house. Nor is it necessary that all should receive 
exhibitions, or purses, especially whole purses. İn all small towns there 
are families in which a young man in boarded and lodged for about 
300 francs a year, ($603) so that 3000 francs, ($600,) prudently divided 
into whole, half, and quarter purses, would easily defray the cost of ten or 
fifteen students. Give the master the title of Director of the Normal 
School, which would be a real gain to him, inasmuch as it would increase 
his consideration ; and for the additional labor you impose upon him, give 
him a salary of 700 or 800 francs. Add а yearly allowance of 400 or 500 
үг books, maps, and other things required in teaching; and thus, 
franes, ($1000,) at the utmost, you have a small Normal School, 
extremely useful to the department. The pupils should be 
ave it if they choose, in a year, provided they be able to go 
examination at quitting, on which depends their obtaining 
1 of primary. teacher. Yes, it rests with. you, by means of a 
his effect, addressed to all the prefects of the kingdom, to have 
onths, eighty-four small primary Normal Schools in France. 
h I propose does not commit you to any future measures, 
0 "s oem with Normal Séhools which will supply our 

is for time, zeal, intelligence, and perseverance to do the 
nust always necessarily be a great difference among the 
ols of our eighty-four departments; but thé best way is, to 
Ч ily improving, in proportion as experience shows you what 
is require ven with this wise tardiness, three or four years will suffice 
to improve all ‘these small Normal Schools, and to raise a great number 
to the rank of complete great Normal Schools. 

The difference between a great and a small Normal School coi 
this: a small Normal Schodi is only an appendage to a primary 
whilst a great Normal School is an establishment subsisting by an f 
itself, to which a primary school (and if possible that should ‘comprise 


both an elementary and a middle school) is annexed. ı ` 

This difference gives «he measure of all ot erences. In the 
small Normal School there are only day-pupils, or. a few board- 
ers, In the great, the majority may be 5 lers. In the one, the course 


may be terminated in a year; in the other, it should extend through two 
years, as at Bruhl ; and even, in time, according to the resources of the 
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departments and the progress of public education, it might di three 

years, as in most of the great Normal Schools of. Prussia, Potsdam, for 
example. The departments must be the judges of their resources and ot 
their wants. A department which wants twenty schoolmasters a year, 

. and which has a certain number of middle ог burgher schools, as well as 
many elementary schools, can very well receive twenty pupils a year; 
which, supposing the course to Ер twoor three years, amounts to forty 
or sixty pupils at a time in the school. Then there must be accommoda- 
tion for boarding them, a large building, a greater number of masters, 
more exhibitions, (bourses,) more expense of every sort. 

In the hope that the few great primary Normal Schools we беду. 
possess will soon be succeeded by others, I beg your attention to the fol- 
lowing maxims, deduced from general experience, and from all the data 
I have accumulated here. 

I. To begin by giving instructions rather than rules; to confine your- 
self in these instructions to the establishing of a few essential points, and 
to leave the rest to the departmental committee. То discuss and decide 
this small number of points in the royal council; not to multiply them, 
but inflexibly to enforce their execution, The fewer they are,-the more 
easy will this execution be, ‘and the more susceptible will they be of ap- 
plication to all the Normal Schools of France; so that there would be a 
common, groundwork for all; a unity, which, passing from the Normal 
Schools into the whole body of popular education, would havea beneficial 
influence in strengthening the national unity. At the same e, this 
unity would not be prejudicial to local diversities; for the departmental 
committee would be desired to apply pan general instructions according 
to the peculiar manners or usages of the department. ‘From the combina- 
tion of the uniformity of these instructions, with the diversity of arran, 
ments which the prudence and intelligence of the committee, and the 


experience of each уе will recommend, а set of regulations for each | 


Normal School will gradually arise, more or less definitive, and thereto 
fit to be made public. The plan of study of the great Normal $ 
Paris, for the supply of the royal and communal colleges,sis_ th 
fifteen years’ experience. This school, which was foun 
no written laws till 1815. We made important modi 
laws at the Revolution of 1830, and it was riot till th 
to print them, as the result, nearly definitive, or at least 
for some time, of all the experiments successively tried. - 
this caution, and begin with a simple set of instructions 
Rules for the studies and the discipline will y 
will modify them. The important thing is, to: 
of the proceedings and EO of the year, drawi 
transmitted to you, together with all.the neces 
artmental committee and the prefect, who will su 
hen, and then only, you will interpose your authority, that of the 
royal council, which will revise this report every year at the vacation, and 
pronounce on the improvements to be introduced. i 
II. To attach the greatest possible importance to the choice of a director. 
It is a principle generally established in Prussia, that the goodness of a 
Normal School is in exact proportion to the goodness of the director ; just 
as the primary school is what its master is. What constitutes a Normal 
School is not a fine building; on the contrary, itis not amiss that it should 
not be over commodious or splendid. It is not even the excellence of the 
regulations, which, withouta faithful and intelligent execution of them, 
are only a useless bit of paper. A Normal School is what its director is. 
He is the life and soul of it. If he isa man of ability, he will turn the 
rest and humblest elements to account; if he is incapable, the best 
and most prolific will remain sterile in his hands. Let us by no means 
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make our directors mere house-stewards. > A director ought to be at the 
head of the most important branches of instruction, and to set an example 
to all the other masters. He must have long fulfilled the duties of a mas- 
ter; first, in different classes of a Normal course of education, so that he 
may have a general knowledge of the whole system ; secondly, in several 
Normal Schools, so that he may have experience of difficulties of various 
kinds; lastly, he must not be placed at the head of a Normal School or 
the highest class, till he has been director of several of an inferior class, 
so as to graduate promotion according to merit, and thus keep up an hon- 
orable emulation. 202506 

ІШ. An excellent practice in Germany is, to place the candidates, 1m- 
mediately on their i the Normal School, as assistant masters in 
schools which admit of two. The young men thus go through at least a 
year of apprenticeship,—a very useful novitiate: they gain age and ex- 
perience, and. their final appointment depends on their conduct as assist- 
ant masters. I regard every gradation as extremely useful, and I think 
a little graduated scale of powers and duties might be advantageously 
introduced into primary instruction. Сарал? ^ 

st. Pupil of a Normal School admitted after competition, holding a 
more or less high rank in the examination list at the end of each year, 
and quitting the school with such or such a number. 2d,*Same pupil 
promoted to the situation of assistant master. 3d, Schoolmaster succes- 
sively in different schools rising in salary and in ara Portes Ath. After 
distinguished services, master in a primary Normal School. 5th. Lastly, 
director of a school ӨГ that class, with the prospect of gradually rising to 
be director of a numerous and wealthy Normal School, which would be a 
post equal to that of professor of a royal college. The human soul lives 
in the future. - It is ambitious, because it is infinite. Let us then open to 
ita E career, even in the humblest occupations. 

IV. We can not be too deeply impressed with this trath—that paid 
tion is better than gratuitous instruction. The entire sum paid for 
Normal School must be extremely moderate, for the young 
t classes to be able to рау it.. We must give only quar- 
itions, (bourses,) reserving two or three whole ones for 

young men, out of the fifteen admitted annually, who 
he list even this should not be continued to them the 
ісіг conduct had been irreproachable and their appli- 


е direction of their masters, The profits of the 
practice would go to diminish. the total cost of the 

As forthe middle school for practice, it would be con- 
: principle of all middle schools to have it gratuitous. 

"the studies of all Normal Schools into two parts: during 
the first, the pupils should be considered simply as students, whose ac- 
quirements are to be confirmed, extended, and methodized: during the 
second, as masters, who are to be theoretically and practically tai the 
art of teaching. If the Nognal course onl їз a year, tl 
ought to occupy at least six months ; if lasts two Ries ity 
cupy a year; if three years, it would still occupy only a year. tu- 
dents in this last year would give lessons in the elementary and middle 
schools annexed to the Nori School. -~ е abit EO). 

VI. The examination at quitting ought to be more rigid than that at 
entering the school. The important thing is to haye young m n of good 
capacity, even if they know little; for they will learn rapidly ; while 
some, who might not be deficient in a certain quantity of acquired know- 
27 
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ledge, but were dull or wrong-headed, could never be made good school- 
masters. No latitude whatever must be left to the Commission of Exam- 
ination at departure. Here, intelligence must show itself in positive 


ай nta, since opportunity to acquire them has been given. othing 
but negligence can have stood in their way, and that negligence would 
be the greatest of all faults. This latter examination, therefore, must be 


directed to ascertain the acquired, and not the natural fitness. But in 
the examination on entering, I wish that the Commission should more 
particularly inquire into the talents and natural bent, and, above all, into 
the moral character and disposition. А little discretionary power ought 
to be confided to it. his applies more especially to those Normal 
Schools, the course of which lasts two or three years. Three years of 
study will not give intelligence; but they will'give all the necessary 
attainments in abundance. 
VIL. It is my earnest desire, that conferences* should be formed among 
the schoolmasters of each canton. I wish it, but have but little hope of it, 
at least at first. Such conferences suppose both too great a love for their 
profession, and too great a familiarity with the spirit of association. 4A 
thing much more easy to accomplish is, that Wang the vacations of the 
шагу schools, a certain number of masters should repair fo the Normal 
chool of the department to perfect themselves in this or that particular 
branch, and to receive lessons appropriate to their wants, as-is the case 
in Prussia. This time would be very usefully, and even very agreeabl 
employed ; for the young masters would be brought into contact witl 
their old instructors and companions, and would havê an opportunity of 
renewing and cementing old friendships, Here would be an interesting 
prospect for them every year. For such an object, we must not grudge 
a little expense for their journey and their residence. ' I should therefore 
wish that the vacations of the primary schools, which must be regulated 
N certain agrícultural labors, should always precede those of the primary 
ormal Schools, in order that the masters of the former might be able to 
take advantage of the lessons in the latter, and might be presenta 
parting examinations of the third year, which would be an; exeelle 
ercise for the young acting masters. 
Tam convinced of the utility of having an inspector 
for each department, who would spend the greater | 
going from school to school, in stirring up the zeal 
ing a right direction to that of the communal committ 
up a general and very beneficial harmony amor 
cures. It is unnecessary for me to зау, that this i 
to be some old master of a Normal School, selec: 
still more for his tried character. Butif this insti 
sal in Germany, were not popular among г 
might be obtained by authorizing the director, or in de! 
masters of the Normal School, to visit a certain number oi 
the department every Jean during the vacation of their’ 
to do what would be done by the inspector above named. 
find great facilities from their old habits of intereourse and friendship with 
most, of: the masters, over whom they would exercise almost a paternal 
influence... On the other hand, they would gain by these visits, and would 
acquire a continually increasing SL Ee which would turn to the ad- 
vantage of the Normal Schools. ou have seen that in Prussia; besides 
the visits of the circle-inspectors, the directors of Normal Schools make visit- 
ations of this kind, for which they receive some very slender remuneration 
for these little journeys are sources of pleasure to them, as well as of util- 
ity to the public. 


* See notes to Professor Stowe's Essay, page 243, 
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VIII. Let solidity, rather than extent, be aimed at, in the course of in- 
struction. The young masters must know a few things fundamentally, 
rather than many things superficially. Vague and superficial attain- 
ments must be avoided ат any rate. The steady continuous labor which 
must be gone through to know DE whatsoever th меу, is an 
admirable discipline for the mind. ‘Besides, noth xc ific as one 
thing well known; it is an excellent starting point for nd others. 
The final examinations must be mainly directed to the elements,—they 
must probe tothe bottom, they must keep solidity always in view. 

IX. Avoid ambitious methods and exclusive systems: attend, above 
all, to results, that is to say, tò solid acquirements ; and, with a view to 
them, consult experience. ` Clear explanations on every subject, connect- 
edness and continuity in the lessons, with an ardent love for the business 
of teaching, are worth all the general rules and methods in the world. 

X. A branch of study common to all schools ought to be the French 
tongue; the just pronunciation of words, and the purity and correctness 
of language. By this means the national language would insensibly 
supersede the rude unintelligible dialects and provincialisms. 10 the Nor- 
mal Schools where German is still the language of the people, German 
and French must both be taught, in order not to offend inst local 
attachments, and at the same time to implant the spirit of nationality. 

XL Without neglecting physical science, and the knowledge appl ica- 
ble to the arts of life, we must make moral science, which is of far higher 
importance, our main object. The mind and the character are what a 
true master ought, above all, to fashion. We must lay the foundations of 
moral life in the souls of our young masters, and therefore we must place: 
religious instruction,—that is, to speak distinctly, Christian instruction,—in 
the first rank in the education of our Normal Schools. Leaving to the 
cure, or to the pastor of the place, the care of instilling the doctrines pecu- 
liar to each communion, we must constitute religion a quein object of 
instruction, which must have its place in each year of the Normal course; 


t the end of the entire course, the masters, without being 


have a clear and precise knowledge of the history, doc- 
1, the moral precepts of Christianity. Without this, 
become masters, would be incapable of giving any 
than the mechanical repetition of the catechism, 
nsufficient. I would particularly urge this point, 
nt and the most delicate of all. Before we can 
constitute a true primary Normal School, we must 
y be the character of a simple elementary school, 
school. she г schools of a nation ought 
igious spirit at nation. Now without going 
1 ities of doctrine, is Christianity, or is it not, the 
ple of France? r can "t be argie that it z آنل‎ An 
ject to respect the religion of the people, or to destroy it 
t about destroying js then, I allow, we gh bibi 
ave it taught in the people's schools. But if the objet we 
propose to ourselves js totally diferent, we must teach our children that 
religion which civilizéd our fathers; that religion whose liberal 
hem and can alone sustain; all the great institutions of moi 
e must also permit the clergy to fulfil their first duty.—the 
ence of religious instruction. But in order to stand the test 
tendence:with honor, the schoolmaster must be enabled to 
religious instruction; otherwise parents, in order to bi 
children receive a good religious education, will require 
ecclesiastics as schoolmasters, which, though assuredly bet ne 
irreligious schoolmasters, would be liable to yery serious objec: 9 
various kinds. The less we desire our schools to be ecclesiastical, the 
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more ought they to be Christian. It necessarily follows, that there must 
be a course of special religious instruction in our Normal Schools. Reli- 
gion in my eyes, the best, perhaps the only, basis of popular educa- 
ton. І know something of Europe, and never have І seen good schools 
where the spirit of Christian charity was wanting. Primary instruction 
ourishes i thre countries, Holland, Scotland, and Germany ; in all it is 
profoundly religious. It is said to be so in America. The little popular 
instruction I ever found in Italy came from the priests. In France, with 
few exceptions, our best schools for the poor are those of the Freres de la 
Doctrine Chretienne, (Brothers of the Christian Doctrine.) These are facts 
which it is necessary to be incessantly repeating to certainypersons. Let 
them go into the schools of the poor,—let them learn what patience, what 
resignation, are required to induce a man to persevere in so toilsome an 
employment. Have better nurses ever been found than those benevolent 
nuns who bestow on poverty all those attentions we pay to wealth? 
There are things in human society which can neither be conceived nor 
accomplished without virtue,—that is to say, when speaking of the mass, 
without religion. The schools for the middle classes may be an object о 
speculation; but the country schools, ghe miserable little schools in tho 
south, in the west, in Britanny, in the. mountains of Auvergne, and, with- 
out going so far, the lowest schools of our great cities, of Paris itself, will 
never hold out any adequate inducement to persons seeking a remunera- 
ting occupation. There will ‘doubtless be some philosophers inspired 
with the ardent. раа of Saint Vincent de Paule, without his reli- 
fiv enthusiasm, who would devote themselves to this 

ut the question is not to have here and therea masi 
than forty thousand schools to serve, and it were wisi 
the aid of our insufficient means, were it but for the al 
pecuniary burdens of the nation. Either you must lavi 
of the state, and the revenues of the communes, in ord give high 
salaries, and even pensions, to that new order of tradesmen called school- 
masters; or you must not imagine you can do without Christian 
and that spirit of poverty, humility, courageous resigna 
dignity, which Christianity, rightly understood and ^ 

alone Hu to the teachers of the people. *The more I. 

more'l look at the schools in this country, the more | 

ors of Normal Schools and councilors of the mi 

strengthened in the conviction that we must mal 

sacrifices to come to a good understanding with the 

of popular education, and to constitute religion a 

p -taught branch of instruction in our primary № 


rt. May it be of 
: your attention ! 
| to France the 


* 
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eatness of a people does not consist in-borrdwing nothing from others, 
But in borrowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting whatever it 
ا‎ : NOR > 

am as great an enemy as any one to artificial imitations; but it is 

mere pusillanimity to reject a thing for no other reason than that it has 
been thought good by others. With the promptitude and justness of the 
French understanding, and the indestructible unity of oui ional char- 
acter, we may assimilate all that is good in other coun without fear 
of ceasing to be ourselves, Placed in the center of "Europe, possessing 
every variety of climate, bordering оп а civilized nations, and holding u] 

erpetual intercourse with them, France is essentially cosmopolitan ; ani 
indeed this is the main source of her great influence. Besides, civilized 
Europe now forms but one ө family. We constantly imitate England 
imall that concerns outward life, the mechanical arts, and physical refine- 
ments; why, then, should we blush to borrow something from kind, hon- 
est, pious, learned Gerinany, in what regards inward life and the nurture 
of the soul ? Р 

Por my own part, І avow my high esteem and peculiar affection for 
the German people; and I am happy that my mission proved to them 
that the eiut of July, —that revolution, as necessary and as just as 
the legitimate right of seltdefense; that revolution, sprang from the 
unanimous resistance of a great people to a capricious aggression, an 
open violation, not of hypothetical rights, but of liberties secured by law,— 
is not, as its enemies pretend, a return to the impiety, the licentiousness 
and the corruption of a fatal period ; but, on the contrary, the signal for 
a general improvement in opinion and in morals; since one of the first acts 
of the new'government has been the holy enterprise of the. amelioration of 
public education; of which the instruction of the people is the basis." 


With this preparation,—a good beginning already made in several de- 
partments, and the long and successful experience of Prussia and other 
G in states before him,—a regulation was framed by M. Guizot, and 
med by the Council of Public Instruction, by which, in connection 
E systemgof Normal Schools has been established 
the elementary instruction in France. The fol- 


is obliged, either alone or in conjunction with other 
its, to support one Normal School for the education 


is establishment for Pub актан and instruc- 
by the department, whilst the direction of the educa- 
s vested in the Minister of Public Instruction, who is re- 
lhambers, of both of which he is an ex officio member, 

ise of his power. k diia 
nmedi management of Normal Schools and of the model 
exed is committed to a Director who is appointed by the Min- 

ister, on the presentation of the prefect of the departmegt, and 

of the academy. These directors are paid wholly ог pari 
Public funds set apart by the department for public instruct 
partment refuses or neglects to provide sufficient funds, 
ment enforces the collection of the necessary tax; if the d 
overburdened, the government contributes its aid. ^ 
To meet the реп of board, the pupils are assisted b 
bursaries, which the communes, departments, the univ 

and even individuals, have established for this purpose. ^ е T 
are usually granted in halves or quarters, the rest of the expense being 
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borne by the pupils. Of 1944 pupil-teachers in 1834, 1308 were bursars 
of the departments, 118 of the communes, 245 of the state, and 273 were 
maintained at their own expense. 
4 candidate for admission to these institutions, and to the enjoy- 
n a bourse, or any part of one, must bind himself to follow the pro- 
jon of a parish schoolmaster for ten years at least after quitting the 
institution; and to reimburse it for the whole expense of his maintenance, 
if he fail to fulfill his decennial engagement: He must have completed 
his sixteenth yea; and besides the ordinary elementary acquirements, 
must produce evidence both of good previous character, and of general 
intelligence and aptitude to learn, Most of the bursaries are adjudged 
upon a comparative trial among competitors, who are likely to become 
every year more numerous: and the examination for admission is so well 
arranged and conducted, that it tends to raise higher and higher «he 
standard of previous acquirement. : 

The course of instruction and training to which the youth is thus intro- 
duced, occupies two years of eleven months each, i; e. from the first of 
October to the first of the ensuing September, and embraces the fullow- 
ing objects :— | $ 

Ist. Moral and religious instruction. The latter, in as far as it is dis- 
tinet from the former, is given by the clergyman of the particular faith 
which the pupil happens to profess. В 
^. 2d. Reading, with the grammar of their own language. 

3d. Arithmetic, including an intimate and ЭЙЕ А] acqueintance with 
the legal system of weights and measures. ‘This. К i 


1 js made to 
hold so prominent a рагї-їп the program of instruction, as affording the 
best means of introducing that admirable system into. the Habits of the 
French people, among whom, from ignorance- and Prejudice, itis still far 


rom being generally adopted. A A " 

4th. Linear drawing, and construction of diagrams, land-measuring, 
and other applications of practical geometry. ) bowel 

5th. Elements of physical science, with à special view to the purposes 
of ordinary life. ? rw 
6th. Music, taught by the eye as well as by the ear. — ег 
7th. Gymnastics. Ы Р | 
8th. The elements of general geography and histo 
lar geography and history of France. А 

9th. The pupils are instructed, and, wherever the lo 
cised also, in the rearing of esculent vegetables, anc 
grafting of trees. ! ! m 
10th, They are accustomed to the drawing out 
forms and civil deeds. н 

A library for the use of the pupils is fitted up wit! 
а sum is set apart every year for the purchase of such 


cil of Public Instruction may judge likely to be usel young 
schoolmasters. у 4 mS E 

_The course of study is, for the present, limited to two instead of 
three. Which is the term ultimately contemplated. ost desirable. 


Durin second of those years, instruction in the principles of the art of 
1 kept consent in view ; and for the last six months, in partic- 
ular, the pupils are trained to the practical application of the most approved 
ch being employed as assistants in the different classes of the 


‘schools, which are invariably annexed to i 
and parcel of the èta Шш. ы wie E dS E 
іт ctor, besides general superintendence, is charged with some 
important branch of the instruction; the rest is devolved on his adjuncts, 
or assistant masters, who reside in the establishment, 5 
Any graduate of a Normal School can attend any of the courses of in- 


4! 
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Tn 


already exercised, or are at the time exercising the function of public 
teachers, and who are most likely to unite ability and integrity. It is 
recommended that one of the seven be a clergyman. „“'То act,” says 
the Minister, in a circular addressed to each of the tweilty-six rectors,— 
* to act in concert with the three members belonging to the body of Pub- 
lic Instruction in these Commissions d? examen, a minister of religion will 
doubtless be summoned. The law has put moral and religious instruction 


in the foremost rank; the teacher, therefore, must give proof of his being 
able to communicate to the children intrusted to his care, those important 
ideas which are to be the rule of their lives. Doubtless every functionar 
of public instrüetion, every father of a family who shall be placed on this 
commission by your recommendation, as rector of the ny will be 
fully able to appreciate the moral and religious attainments of the candi- 
dates; but it is, nevertheless, fit and proper, that the future teachers of 
youth should exhibit proof of their capacity in this respect, before persons 
whom their peculiar character and special mission more particularly qual- 
ify to be judges in this matter.” 

The most important of all the duties devolved upon these examining 
commissions, is that of conferring on the pupil, when he quits the institu- 
tion, a bri e capacite. Carelessness, partiality, or ‘ignorance, in the 

i would entirely defeat the main object of the law on primary 
Chis brevet, certifying the holder's fitness to be a teacher, 
r or higher grade of primary schools, constitutes his 
bors and honors of his profession... With it, and his cer- 
luct in his pocket, he may carry his skill and industry 
leases, without further let or impediment. a 
grades of certificates of qualification for both element- 
rior primary ; tres bien, (very good, bien, (good,) and assez- 
t,) which infuses a spirit of competition throughout the 
pupils of the Normal Schools, and the public schools generally. : 
The system of Normal Schools has remained substantially on this basis 
to the present time. Every year has extended and consolidated its influ- 


ence in spite of the interested opposition of old and inefficien 


teacher who presents himself, whether qualified or not. 
has increased from forty-three іп 1833 to ninety-three in 
ten Institutes belonging to the Brothers of the Christian 6; and 
three for female teachers, under the auspices of an associati 
Education, on a similar plan. In 1834 there were but 1,044 graduates or 
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CONFERENCES, OR TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


AND TEACHERS LIBRARIES ^ 7 


ği Suet 


Tue suggestion of M. Cousin in his Report* as to the Es | of conferen- 
ces of teachers, was not acted upon by the Council of Public Instruction 
until 1837. In February of that year, a law was presented by the Minis- 
ter of this department and passed by the Chambers on this subject. The 
substance of this law is presented in the following remarks by M. Willm, 
in his valuable treatise on the Education of the People. - 


“This law treats, in the first place, of the object of conferences; and then, of 
their epochs and government. The first article authorizes ‘ the teachers of one 
or several districts to assemble, with the sanction of the local authorities, and, 
under the close inspection of the committee of the department, to confer amongst 
themselves on the different subjects of their teaching—on the ways and methods 
they employ—ahd on the p which ought to be adopted in the education 
of children and conduct of masters. Every other subject of discussion must be 
excluded from these conferences.’ In regard to this article, I would observe, 
that it would not be advantageous for teachers who thus assemble to be very 
numerous; and that they must avoid coming from too great a distance to the 
place of meeting. “Neither must they be very few in number; because, in that 
case, there would be too little variety and animation in their labors ; but, were 
they more than twelve or fifteen, each would not be able to take an active part 
in the proceedings. ' 

The second article reminds teachers that the law has placed at the head of 
the’ subject-matters of instruction, moral and religious instruction; and that it 
is their duty 10 occupy themselves with it. From this it seems to follow, that 
teachers belonging to different sects must not assemble together in the same 
conferences. In Alsace, for ире, priests or ministers are generally presi- 

ich is à stronger reason for teachers of different communions hot as- 
ously together. 
says, that the superior committees will point out to the dif- 


Subjects on which the attention of the teachers ought more 
‘These committees hitherto have, unfortunately, oceu ied. 
with such'conferences; some even have oppos 
en them an organization very different from that recom 
neil. Can there be no means of remedying this omni 
s, and regulating that liberty, in such a way as not 1 


ass 
According to the fourth article, ‘each teacher may beg permission to giye 
account of what he has read since last meeting, to make observations” 
works in connection with primary instruction recently published, to 
essay of his own on the discipline of schools, or on some one of th 
instruction) Each ma; ides, address to the assembly a verb 
cation on the art of teaching, submit to it a doubt or difficulty, 
daily practice he may have met. N 
he mn article says that the president of the conferences mus! 
appointed by the rector of the academy. The president ought, whe 
sible, to be selected from such as are not members of the association 
be some friend and connoisseur of ular education, without 
he will thus direct the debates and labors of the conference with me 
and a wider range of view ; the information which he displays. in th 
E 


* See page 118. 
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of his duties will be more varied and profound; and he will be, in the midst of 
teachers, the interpreter of what the world expects from them. 
^ Every thing will depend on the manner in which their labors are directed, 
and on the zeal with which the teachers engage in them. One of the principal 
results of conference ought to be, the exercising them in speaking. Speech is 
the instrument of the art of teaching. In the management of a schcol, and in 
all that concerns the mechanism of teaehing, the teacher ought to speak little ; 
his commands ought to be brief; and, in most cases, a word, a gesture, a look 
will suffice. But in teaching, propert called, when he is engaged in ex- 
pounding the first truths of moralit utzon, in explaining what has been 
read by the pupils, in narrating to t| history of the Bible or national his- 
tory, (Sacred or profane history,) in telling them of the wonders of the heavens 
and the earth—gthen he must be able to speak with fluency, clearness, and pre- 
cision, if not eloquently. Children; like men, are fascinated by the charmis of 
speech. The choicest things, badly said, rz.x:uce on them no impression; and 
ke arrows, darted by a feeble and tremb'ing hand—glide, so to speak, over 
the surface of their mind, and never reach itsglepths. 

The essays of the teachers may consist of two kinds, One class may be 
written on any subjeets, but should be analogous to what'teachers preseribe to 
their most.advanced pupils—such as some scene of nature or of human life, a 
grand or useful thought, an historical fact, &c. These essays ought not to be 
long; and must be written with that correct simplicity, which is as far removed 
from the inelegancies of a vulgar style, as from the far-fetched phraseology of 
the Wit. These first Vii rca in composition and thought—will also 
be a means of perfecting the teachers in the art of speaking. The other kind 
of essays, treating of some branch of the pedagogic art, may be more directly 
useful to them. In composing them, their memory, their'own experience, rather 
than books, ought to be consulted ; and simplicity and truth, rather than novelty 
and originality, ought to be aimed at. The greatest ent clearness, pre- 
cision, and actual utility ought to be the distinguishing features of these essays, 

In some societies of teachers, the same question is offered to the consideration 
of all the members,—thus creating amongst them a species of competition : but 
as every. iri must be read and discussed during the meeting, they would be 
restricted, in following this mode of procedure, to-the composition only of two 
or three a-year; or obliged to multiply, beyond measure, the number of the 
meetings; and in both cases the interest would be, inevitably, diminished. - It 
is desirable, however, that at each sitting, the same subject be handled by two 
membe: The two essays would compete with each other, and occasion a 
discussion ; which the president would take саге to manage, so that all might 
speak fn rotation, and that no one, while speaking, take undue advantage. 

very expression of praise or censure, every observation tendi shock self- 
esteem or modesty, ought, on all sides, to be prohibited. If, а ati 
of the Sitting, the majority be not sufficiently instructed, they 
E Ni ident, or another member, to resume the discussiói 
eren 4 um ! 

Оп other occasions, to vary still farther the proceedings, he 
essay could address it some days before the meeting, in the foi 
one of his colleagues, requesting his opinion of it. ‘The lette 
then be read, and their contents discussed in the ordinary mani 
cedure is preferable, in my opinion, to the practice of l societies 

Afier the reading of an essay, a membe: ‘ined to present a 
it at next meeting. method í ied with serious in- 
Selflove becomes a willing co. The critic endeavors, 
ns, to find cause for controversy, himself, in some 
to think differently from him w been appointed to 
is manner concord and friendship, so ne 0 the prosperity of 
ion, are, without great benefit to truth, serio apromised. 
add, that copies of all the essays should be deposited in the library, 
one might consult them. ) ИРЕ 
at each member may demand permission: 
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of all. Those who have been oecüpied many years in teaching will aid their 
junior fellow-laborers. 7 3 

In fine, it may happen, and it happens but too often, that, in their relations 
with the local authorities and the parents, differences arise, to disturb the good 
understanding—the perfect harmony between them and the teachers. These 
differences should be submitted in the conferences to the ap relation of their 
colleagues—to the judgment oftheir compeers. They will be less subject 
to mistakes and anger; and, when necessary, more undaunted in repelling in- 
justice, and in maintaining their rights. Suite 

E 
LIBRARIES FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE. 


The fifteenth article of the law of February, 1837, on,conferences of 
teaghers, provides for the establishment of libraries for the use of those 
who'attend the conferences. By means of the funds which the parishes 
or the county have granted for this purpose, or by means of clubbing 
among the teachers, a library should be formed for those who attend 
the conferences regularly. The books composing the library,should be 
inserted in a catalogue, which must be verified every year. A copy of 
said catalogue must be sent to the Minister of Public Instruction. 


M. Willm makes the following remarks on the subject : 


“Such libraries may be established by teachers who do not assemble in 
regular conferences, or associate for such a purpose. A distinguished teacher 
may be conceived to address the following language to his colleagues, to induce 
them to establish such a society: ‘Two principal objections may be made 
ainst this scheme, In the first place, how, with the scanty resources at our 
disposal, сап we establish a library, in-the smallest degree, complete; and 
then, amongst such a host of books, whose. number augments every day, will 
not a proper selection be difficult—even imposte 4 replying to these ob- 
jections, I will, at the same time, let you know my views on the course to be 
pursued iy the acquisition of books. These views are the results of my own 
experience, and of the counsels which, in former times, 1 was fortunate to 
receive. м 
I do not dissemble the importance of the doubts I am attempting to remove; 
the first, especially, seems but too well founded. How, indeed, with our trifling 
resources, can we hope to establish in a few Tm a library ever so little worthy 
of the 1 We are ten members; each of us will put into the society's 
8 e shillings as entry money, and a shilling per month, or twelve 
nnum: this is much for us—too much perhaps; and it is to be 
iater period, this monthly payment be reduc We will 
‘disposal, the first year, the sum of one bundred a 
fifteen shillings must be spent in purchasing regi: 
y adding ten shillings for small incidental expens 


gs a year. 
lings remain. 1 i 
X i shillings, a library, appears absurd—in 
But let us forget ft „(һе ambitious name of library, a 
that we unite tog urpose of procuring, in one year, 
books than each o singly could purchase, and it will be gran 
id making an excellent speculation. 
1 f our association, if, instead of one ог two Wi 
erhaps eat ight have purchased, besides what are indisp 
ave at the еп@ ı 


not our collection, then, 6 ty, 
things have often sprung from small beginnings. If you 
have the merit of bequeathing to your, successors a considerable number of 
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books; and, after two or three generations, the teachers of our district will 
have for their use a valuable library. Is, then, the thought of working for the 
«future of no estimation to the good man, and is not even that thought for us, as 
says pond a. fruit which to-day we e Á 

Tum sides the satisfaction of founding a work for which our succ 
will bless ds, we ourselves will reap from it precious advantages. By 
ting, we unshackle the means of instruction. е books besides, which after 
deliberation and common consent we procure, will be better selected, than if 
each had been left to his own knowl d if you adopt my views of the 
course to be followed in the acquisitio oks, if you select them according 
to fixed principles, agreed to beforehani will form, in the very first year, 
in spite of their fewness, a finished whole. » ‘Ten, twenty volumes selected with 
judgment, according to a certain plan, and which, by referring to each other, 
mutually complete and explain each other, are—in spite of the variety of their 
contents and immediate object—more valuable than three or four times as 
many works, excellent, perhaps, but chosen at random and’ inconsequently. 
From this, it follows, that after ten years’ association, we might have at our 
command, not only ten times more books than we would have had, if each had 
been left to his own resources ; but that these books, more judiciously selected, 
will have ff relative value much greater than the same, or double the number 
of volumes collected at random. 

An association affords still another advantage in this respect, here are 
works composed of several volumes, and whose price is such, that the majority 
of teachers are incapablesof procuring them at their own expense. United, we 
can acquire, if necessary, even very expensive works, and some of these publi- 
cations may be indispensable. 

‘We may, besides, entertain the hope that other ieachers will soon join us. I 
cherish another hope; I hope, if we persevere, that the communities of our dis- 
trict, that the higher committee of our parish and the academy, will come to 
our aid, As we think not of ourselves alone whilst we re endeavoring to en- 
large the'limits of our instruction, but of our schools an he fulure, we can, 
without a blush, invoke the assistance of all who are in ed in popular edu- 
cation—of the citizens who discover in it a means of publie fe ity—and of the 
authorities intrusted with its direction. Works, we ds not doubt, will pour in 
from different sources, and, if we seriously wish it, we will soon ive at our 
disposal a stock of books, sufficiently respectable to constitute the nucleus of a 
DISTRICT-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

he second objection—the difficulty of making a suitable selection 

any books. “This difficulty is Serious; but in proportion to the 

[ our means, we are less liable to be misled. This consideration, 

far from discouraging us, ought only to impress still more deeply the principles 
which ought to guide our selection. < ^ 

The number of wo 
giously increased, 
treated 


any others 

d ате not numerous ; 

essential point is to 

trust eir reputation, 

iu lt enlightened men. 

ill always select the best and the 

not the princi S int, but to read well; and 
ma 


The fruits whiel reaped from read- 
on the manner of reading, as проп the леке of the 
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any length. To good treatises, however, to encyclopedic manuals, which exhibit 
pedagogy as a whole, and which, faithful to the precept, prove all things and 
cleave to what is good—unite what even the different methods possess of most 
practical and reasonable—we will add, later works upon the most remarkable 
special methods, Still later, in a few years, we may be able to admit into our 
collectio a certain number of works already old, which, like Rousseau's Emile, 
have formed an epoch in the history of the art of education; then, to keep pace 
with the progress of the science, we only have to procure, at distant intervals, 
some good new treatise. dr s 

The second series of wor! future library, should consist of such as 
expound either the whole or of primary instruction; of manuals of 
religion and morality ; of arithmetic, geography, and general or national his- 
tory; natural history, physics, hygiane, agriculture, and technology; written 
"Bat for teachers, children, and the people. 


lly, the richest portion of our library might be composed of instructive 
and rare works, which, while adding to our knowledge, will afford useful relax. 
ation, and the means of infusing into our lessons a wholesome variety ; of ex- 
citing and sustaining the attention of our pupils, and of throwing an interest 
around our teaching. 4 

T rank in this third class of hooks, first, extracts or selections frongtravels in 
the different quarters of the globe. They will supply the qae of the original 
narratives, too dear, and which include, besides, generally many very useless 
details, or things already known. There is scarcely any kind of reading more 
interesting than the history of travels in distant countries, and which furnishes 
the most useful materials for the instruction of youth. . 

Secondly, historical works, particularly natural history, selecting, in prefer- 
ence, such as have been composed for the young of schools. We might extract 
from them, to narrate to our pupils, those traits of magnanimity and devoted- 
nea to one’s coi humanity, which constitute the beauty and honor of 

istory. (T E ٤ 

Third А 1 would place E our library a few religions and national poets; 
good anthologies; selections and collections of pieces in prose and verse ; a few 
books more especially written for the instruction and amusement of childhood 


3 


and youth, and whieh ean be read to and by our DE 


Fonurthlyy popular works which, addressed directly to the people, in towns 
and in the country, sffive to snatch them from the misery of ignorance, 10 ren- 
der them better and happier; and which adapt to their capacity, morality, 
counsels of prudence, and the most interesting and useful results of science in 
general. "Till each parish possess its own library, we shall form, 
intermediate stage, a connecting link, between science and the people, ‘To ex- 
plain these books, and to facilitate the comprehension of them, we m 
selves be th ighly aequainted with them. e will find in hen Б 

of instruction for ourselves and for our pupils. > 

y dear Colleagues, our library ought to consist of a small 
hods; manuals of all the branches of prima: 
of the people; and many instructive an 


,an 
abundant з 


ج 


C O MEANS OF IMPROVING 


THE 


PECUNIARY CONDITION OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE. - 


“If poverty be always an 
revents him from performi 
is funetions will J 0 ‘deprive him of 
il I "wealth for the 
idigence; that 
rote himself to la- 
ave the power to cont 
repose in 


the avera; 
сз; fo 


ietions of schoolmaster, those 
of beadl ; Such a sum is too inconsiderable to su; 
family take for granted that the teacher is married, lud hasa 
family: and that so he sets a good example, and is rendered more qualified to 
train men and citizens. м 
st therefore be improved; it must be rendered 
asant, and, at the same time, more respected, not only witha regard to 
nm but especially for the sake of schools, of the people, and of the 
state itself. , 
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keeper—and, finally, private le: 
require too long an aj 
lucrative ; or they wou 


ше well 


it mı 
dition: and the етріо; doi 
seen one of these gardens cultivated by a teacher, whose school was a garden 
blessed to him by Heaven. One division of it furnished kitchen vegetables; 
another was planted with fruit-trees of the best sorts; a third, was a nurse: 
exceedingly varie d ers abounded in every quarter, Often he led to it 
i i 1 t once a source Of pleasure and profit to him- 
s n LN "This example ought to be generally imi- 
tated. To the of a garden. and orchard, country teachers might join, 
according to ci s, Ше rearing of bees or silk-worms. During winter, 
study and instruction. exclusively to ocenpy them, and nothing should 
prevent their keeping an evening-school for adults, or for young people from 
fifteen to twenty nae ees as is done in several districts of Alsace. This 
evening-sehool, which might be of great utility, would supplement a little in- 
come; and it depends but on the interest they had in it, to induce a great num- 
ber of their old pupils to take an active part in this additional instruction. 
Bandbox-making and book-binding, would likewise be suitable occupations, 
but not very lucrative. » PAN 
Shall I inform the country teachers that they have in their own power, an- 
other means of being in less uneasy circumstances, and that this means is rigid 
i and unassuming life? I have scarcely courage to di 
indeed forced to be economical. "There is, however, 
frequent inns and coffee-shops; and who 

musements, little compatible with the mora 

cise, or with the state of their fortune. 

Occasions, from mingling with publie li 

of society, they ought to be counseled n 


à very inconsider 
оша be placed on it. 


functions of registrar, land-surveying, and, perhaps, 
making, are the methods by which teachers may ameliora 
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without neglecting their duties, or derogating from their dignity. There is, 
however, still another resource which might be valuable: it is that which 
teachers may find in the assistance of partners: if they knew well how to 
thoose—if they chose not such as are rich, but such as are economical, well- 
educated, good, and intelligent. I know some who are not only good ‘house- 
[en UN render great services to the community by the'examples and 
lessons. they give to the young girls of the district, 

Teachers’ wives, in the absence of sisters or Шеше, properly so called, 
ought to be able to undertake the teaching of needle-work and other similar 
branches, as well as the management t-schools, throughout all the rural 
distriets.. Their rank, as mothers, being an obstacle. would adapt 
them still better for the discharge of such functions; and when tem pora pre- 
vented from accomplishing them themselves, they would easily find among 
the young girls they had trained, assistants to supply their place. 

2, Communes (corresponding to.our parishes, towns and distri may place 
at the disposal of the teacher a portion of ground capable for farming, an orchard 
and garden. To the school-house, which the 12th article of the organic law 
obliges every parish to provide for the teacher, ought always to be annexed, in 
the country, a piece of ground (ог а garden. If it were impossible to purcha. 
such a piece of ground, the parish might secure it on a long lease, or su ply its 
place by an annual MERDA tion of fifty francs to the teacher. In fine, the 
Tees that possess the means, should be obliged to supplement the fixed 

egal salary, in proportion to the increase of their ordinary revenue. Several 
general councils have voted funds to indemnify teachers who attend conferences, 
and to aid in the maintenance of libraries established by them. This ¢ mple 
ought to be generally imitated, Instead of limiting themselves to making u 

the exact legal salary of teachers, when the revenues of the parishe: Че. 
cient, the counties ought to aid such аз сап not raise the salary of their school- 
masters to the minimum of five hundred francs, comprising every kind of 
emolument. The majority of the general councils vote funds forimproving the 
breed of horses and cattle; why could they not establish a few premiums for 


the amelioration of mankind ? Why could they not grant, every year, a few 
hose whom the reports of the in- 


prizes to the best teachers of each distriet—t 
Spectors and the committees recognized as the best? In fine, the parishes— 
and, they failing, the counties and the state—ought always to provide a mode- 
Tate retiring provision for deserving teachers; so that they may not dread re- 
tiring, when age unfits them for the maintenance of d cipline. The higher 
school anthoi *5,—the departmental and county councils,—could add to 
mium now required by law. 
3 nation alone can 

jeachers, 
of the pe 


of June, 1833—that law, in 
E hich grateful posterity will al lot 
with. f truly good prima ux ll always quote 
that law, 5s Us ad ruetion in ME 


| 
| 
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the Minister of Public Instruction in his last report, that to raise the minimum 
to three hundred francs, it would be requisite to add a million to the budget, and 
that the said sum would fall othe асси OE AEE department: Iwill not ask 


what is a million amid $ budget of. lions, and what is a million 
e ei; i: 


mportant 
to be be- 
hind а! 


the 3 
1841, sü Б itous pupil: to the approval of 
the th d ay fix a minimum 


г could no 
rst of these two systems 
less remature death of a teacher 
from his salary in favor of 


i ws. "The second system, on the contrary, that of savings’ 
boxes, makes them ruu no сһарсе of risk; having reached the end of their 
career, the product of their econom: is restored either to themselves when they 
retire, or to their families, should they die in the discharge of their duties. 

It is this last syslem which the law has sanctioned by establishing sav- 
ings'-boxes, formed by the annual deduction of a twentieth fiom the fixed salary 
of each parish teacher. “This system has been found Eu UT шу 
but a poor resource for баира teacher and his family. Indeed, the deduc- 
tion of a twentieth a fixed salary of two hundred francs will produce, of 

‘the end. eigen years, only a reserve of one hundred and 
itin the end of fifieen years, only a reserve of two 
at the end of twenty years, it will produce 
-five years, a little more than 
sars, about five hundred 
thie manner, a thou: 
"of three hun 


and forty fra 
bonded | 
twenty frai 
francs; in 
one thi 
thousand. г 
We: 1 д 
system would still leave much sco} Tr 
forty years’ hard labor, it cma le tê 
francs of revenue. - 
"То render these saving-boxes 0! 
my opinion, to make Di 
salary, but likewise 
done, as this fee must be 
A mixed system wOi è 
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much as possible, the advantage of savings-boxes and of deductions made from 
the salaries, to constitute a fund for retiring pensions. For this purpose, it 
would be necessary to establish ineach chief city, a box, which should be both 
for savings and deductions, to which the teachers, the districts, and the Counties 
should contribute, and which might 1 ive gifts and legacies. I Shall leave to 
more skillful financiers, the task of de ing this idea, and of showing how it 
might be executed; I limit myself to laying its foundation. Let me suppose a 
county composed of five huadred districts, and reckoning six hundred and fifty 
public teachers : this is almost the ion of the Lower Rhine. Let me sup- 
pose that this county consents to dis к per annum into the schools’-box, the 
sum of five thousand francs; that, art, the fiveshundred districts pay 
into it, annually, at an average, ten” which is dhe thousand i 
fine, that a deduction of fifteen franes і le from the salaries of the six hun- 


dred and fifty teachers, which makes ant lly seven thousand seven hundred 
"and fifly francs; let me suppose 


À that all these payments amount to- 
gether to twenty thousand franes | im, and we will have, atthe end of 
ten years, without counting interest, orobable gifis and legacies, a sum of 
two hundred thousand francs; and, after twenty years, four hundred thousand 
francs; a capital which, placed at four per:cent,. would: produce sixteen thou 
sand francs of interest, ‘This interest would be divided, according to an ander- 
stood ratio, between the deserving and infirm teachers, and the widows and or- 
phans of teachers deceased. То have a right to a retiring pension, it should be 
necessary to give proofs of infirmity, or of at least thirt Bs service. Widows 
would lose their claims on remarrying; and the children would cease to receive 


their portion at twenty-one years of age, It should be understood that the dis- 
tricts, small in number, whieh themselves might engage to-provide retiring 
pinsioni to deserving teachers, should be at liberty to do so, and be exempted 
Tom contributing to the county-box. — 

This box—which should, especially and essentially, be a fund for pensions— 
would be avsavings’-box only for such: teachers as have been obliged, from bad 
conduet, to me their functions, or who voluntarily give them up, and with- 
out being unwe А before having served thirty years. The amount only of what 
in, 


they had | id in, should, withont interest, be restored to them. ‘The same 
ould | with such as leave for situations elsewhere ; their disbursements 


mitted to ihe box of the: county to which the go. 
‘ould. realizing this scheme: there would be a loss sns- 


^ again, might, aceording to cir- 


€, fixed 
‚ and collected 


levery year can have 
f want. Honorary 
s are the objects of 
to which they be- 
them. It would, 


no rea] value until their reci] 
distinctions add, besides, to the « 
them; and they contribute more 
long, than to those of the men 
therefore, be very useful, that, fro 
‘which M. Guizot refers in his bea 
ue teacher that the gov 
no to honor therm, : 


the most experienced 
services and knows 


| 
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training, and to his father every facility for obtaining a university edu- 
cation. He was early distinguished for his scholarly attainments and 
maturity of character ; and at the age of seventeen, Берге һе had com- 


this period, a large num! 

in the neighboring towns; and ap n 
Abbe, for teachers formed under his training, care, а! 
meet this demand, and make himself more directly useful 
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Christian education, he resigned his. benefice, that he might give his 
whole attention to the work, .'To close the distance between himself, 
having a high social position. and compel from his father's estate, 
and the poor schoolmasters to whom he was constantly preaching an 
unreserved consecration of themselves to their vocation—he not only re- 
signed his canonry, with its social рну advantages, but dis- 
tributed his patrimony, ina peri Eu in relieving the necessities 
of the poor, and in providing for ducation of their children. He 
then placed himself on the footing equality—as to occupation, man- 
ner of life, and entire dependence on the charity of others—with the 
schoolmasters of the poor. The annals of education or religion, show 
but few such examples of practical self-denial, and entire consecration to 
asense of duty. His reasons for the step are thus set forth in a mem- 
orandum found among his papers. 

1, “If I have resources against misery, I can not preach to them an entire con- 
fidence in Providence. riu D ná fi 

2. “In remaining as Tam, they will always find a specious pretext in my rev- 
enue to warrant their diffidence. — gu 

3. A temptation, so plausible in appearance, can not ultimately fall to produco 
the effects which the demon desires; and the masters in part or in whole will de- 
sert the schools, and leave me wijhout persons to conduct them. E 

4. “The rumor of their desertion will spread through the ойу: and those who 
would have'a vocation to become masters, will be attacked by the same tempta- 
tions, even before they enter. ! 

5. "The schools without permanent masters will fail, and the Institute will 
become buried under their ruins, never more to be re-established. 

6. “Should none of these anticipations be realized, can I be superior of these 


masters without ceasing to be a canon? are the two duties compatible? I must 
renounce either. — 1 5. ^ ж, 

Т, “Now, in this choice, what should determine me? ‘The glory of 
God, the т service of the church, my own perfection, and vation of 
souls. - ult but such motives, so worthy of a priest of the d, I must 
resign my eanonry to take upon me the care of the schools, and to form masters 
capable of WAR B EEH A Е 


8. Те) no further attraction in the vocation of a canon; and though I have 


entered upon it legitimately, it appears to me that God now calls me to renounce 
it. He has рас i 


which пені а preference Th non but does he ot show a 
Having completed his act of resignation and self-imposed poverty, he 
assembled his teachers, announced to them what he had done, and sung 
with them a Te Deum. After à retreat—a period set apart to prayer 
and fasting, continued for seventeen days, they devoted themselves to 
the consideration of the best course to give unity, efficiency, and perma- 
nence to their plans of Christian education for the poor. "They assumed 
the name of “The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine,” as expressive 
of their. vocation——which. by usage became to be abbreviated into 
“Christian Brothers.” They took on themselves vows of poverty, celib- 
асу, and obedience for three year: "hey prescribed to themselves the 
,most frugal fare, to be provided in each other, They adopted 
at that time some rules of beha b hi ince been incorpo- 
rated into the fundamental rules of order, to speak of any in- 
dividual in censorious terms—not to contra rrect each other, 
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this being reserved to the bro! irector—not to jest, or speak of ide 
and frivolous topics, but to introduc c ers only as might lead to 
the M A God and prac exhibit equal affection for 
all poor'Scholars, and more | u the rich—to give а contin- 
ual example of modesty and of which these pupils ought 
to practice ; and never to ] 


"heir dress was fixed by a 0 rhe mayor of Rheims saw some 
of the brothers badly clothed ; апа as the depth of winter, he feared lest 


their health might suffer, froi defense from the encies of the 
weather. ted rocured some 
coarse. 


coarse black shich nade in part into CUR 


Ardent 
with diseretion, 
| во far that thei 
ereet ardor. in spite of these 
still more 
ence, and 


superior; an 
his turn ; wasl 
the institution, ı Howey; 

h 


the 
chil 


the supply ; and to remedy this, those wh 
sought out young men of good dispositio! 
$8 S 


h 
| à 4 necessity of 
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reorganizing this institute, and providing for its permanence by a nu 
tiate at Vaugirard, near Paris, in which pious young persons who felt it 
to be a duty and a pleasure to teach nd labor for the poorfffpight go 
through a course of trial and preparation for the selfdenying Ше of the 
brothers. He accordingly associated with him. two brothers, and they 
together consecrated themselves ent to God, “to procure by all our 
power, and all our care, the es nt of Christian schools, and for 
this purpose make vow of associa nd union, to procure and main- 
tain this establishment, without lib to swerve, even though there 
should remain but three in the societ , and that we should be obliged to 
ask alms, and live on bread only.” And they did persevere in seasons 
of scarcity, when they lived on herbs only, agaiost the misapprehensions 
of good men, and the interested opposition of the teachers of Paris, who 
found that the gratuitous and skillful labors of the brothers interfered 
with their emoluments. The schoolmasters of Chartres, where M. de 
la Salle had sent six brothers to open a large school, succeeded in ob- 
taining from the bishop an order, that no children should be admitted 
into this school unless they Were inscribed on the list of paupers. This 
regulation was fatal to the school, In 1700, a school was opened at 
Calais. - ) : > à 

Th 1699; M. de la Salle attached to the novitiate in Paris, а Sunday 
school for apprentices and other young persons under twenty years of 
age. In these schools, besides oral instruction in:the catechism and 
Bible, lessons in reading, arithmetic, and drawing, were given to those 
whose early education had been entirely neglected, But he was not 
allowed to continue these schools many years without opposition. In 
1706, the society of writing masters presented a memorial to the officer’ 
of police, charging the brothers with keeping, under pretext of chari 
schools not legally authorized, to the prejudice of those that were, 
asking if these schools were to be tolerated, they should be confined to 
those only who were paupers, and that such children should be taught 
only those things which were suitable to the condition of their parents. 
They succeeded, and at a subsequent application, obtained a grant, pro- 
hibiting parents who. had means from sending to free schools, By these 
efforts the Sunday schools were broken up, after some six years trial. 

In 1702, the t step was taken to establish an Institute at Rome, 
under the mission of one of the brothers, Gabriel Drolin, who after years 
of poverty, was made conducter of one of the chari е schools founded 
by Pope Clement XI. "This school became afterwards the foundation 
of the house which the brothers have had in Rome since the pontificate 
institute, the constitution ofa 


of Benedict XIII. who conferred o 
шагу aid of M. Chateau Blane, 
d 


religious order. In 1703, under thi 
and the countenance of the archb 
opened at Avignon. The archbis| 
Pope in 1720, says: “ since the estab 
in the city of Avignon, the brothérs have 
with zeal and assiduity. The public have erived 


arged their duties 
great advantages 
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ucation of the children; and 


from their application to the Christi 
all times,‘given singular 


their modesty and. purity of mor 
edification.” j 

In 1704#а school was opened at Mars for the children of sailors, 
under the care of two brothers. ley were so successful, that in 1735 
their number was increased to 10, and they were received into the regu- 
lar communities, or guilds, of t i 

In 1705, two teachers, under th 
opened a school in that city, and 
Salle, decided to remove and estal lish his Novitiate tl But here 
the established order of sehoolmasters interposed their claim against the 

mers, and it was only after submitting to the following conditions 
scribed by a. committee of the great hospital, to whom the right of 
granting permission to teach belonged by charter. 

I. That the brothers should be present when the poor of the city hospital were 
rising and going to bed; and that they should recite for them morning and evo- 
ning, prayers, Г 

9, That they should, moreover, instruct them, and attend also to the four darge 
schools of the city. в 

3. They were to return from the schools, though si 
parts of the city, to take their refrection at the hospital. х Y 

4. On their return from the schools, they, were to serve the poor at table. 

5, Five brothers were to perform all these duties. — | 1 


"The brothers acceded to these terms. And inthe neighborhood estab- 
lished, in 1705, a novitiate on an estate called St. You—through the aid 
of Madame de Louvois, Here candidates for admission to the commu- 
nity came and entered the novitiate—here he renewed the aunual re- 
treats, in which the brothers who were now dispersed abroad in different 
cities, reassembled and renewed their vows of poverty and obedience. ¢ 

In 1710, a priest of Vans, Vincent de St. John Delzé du Rouze, hav- 
ing witnessed the success of the schools at Avignon, made provision in 
his will for the support of a school to be taught by the brothers, “ per- 
suaded as Lam, that the greater part of young children fall into irregu- 
larity of morals, for want of a religious education.” - 

In the same year а school was established at Moulins, where the 
Abbé Languet was so pleased with their methods of instruction, that he 
engaged the senior brother to instruct the children in the church of St, 
Peter, the principal church in the town, кү all the young ec- 
clesiastics to attend on his instruction witl | a view of acquiring his 
methods. The lastlabor of M. de la Salle, was to assist in establi 
а school at Boulogne under the auspices of M. dela Coch 
Marquis de Colegibert. i ar M SES 

Th the year 1716, he urged the acceptance of his resig 
rior over the community; an 


gei 


Au) 4 
ation of the archbishop of Rouen, 
the course of a few months, M. de la 


in the most remote, 


3 as devoted to a lass oí l 
ts to the care of the brothers [on their 


геп, confided 
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ent of mental faculties, which he 
had enriched. by studious and. culture, after a: life of laborious 
usefulness, he died poor, ha ri ession only the New Testament, 
the Imitation of Christ, a erue ху reviary, and his beads, of the 17th 
of April, 1719, in the sixty-eight year of his age. Ms. 

In 1724, the society obtained te existence under letters-patent 
from Louis XV., and early in 1725 ofthe institute were approved 
by Pope Benedict XII., and tl ec ity raised to the dignity-of a 
religious order. The Bulls pf the Pope were approved by the king’s 
council, and immediately accepted by the society. St. Yon continued 
to be the residence of the superior general until 1770, when it» was 
changed to Paris and in 1778 to-Melun. ' In 1777, the society raised & 
fund to sustain the aged and infirm brothers who could no longer labor 
in their vocation as schoolmasters, and at the same time established a 
normal school at Melun, for the training and education: of novitiates. 
In addition to the common. or ordinary gratuitous day schools, for rich 
and poor, as taught/by the brothers, there were two classes of boarding 
sch under “the cul first consisted of lads of noble andyrespec- 


training. - Born with a large 


table parents, whose early profligacy and bad character, required a 
separation from home; and the second was composed of children of 
parents in easy circumstances. There wasone of the first class a board- 
ing schools at St. Yon, and its establishment was one of the conditions 
on w] he lease, a afierwards the purchase of the property, was 
At was a sort of reform school. Of this last class, there were 
which were established. in consideration of liberal subscrip- 
id of the day schools, for the benefit of the children of the sub- 
"These schools did not fall within the regular plan of the 
bat were maintained until their dispersion in 1792. 

the national assembly prohibited vows to be made in commus 
{ 90, suppressed all religious societies : and in 1791, the insti- 
d At that date there were one hundred and twenty 
> thousand brothers, actively engaged in the duties 


Р; 


houses of Ferrara and Orviett clusion of a Con- 
cordat between the Pope and the до ernment *: iety was revived 
in France by the opening of a at Lyons; and in 1815, they re- 
sumed their habit, and opened a nov e members of which were'ex- 
empt from military service. At the tion of the university in 1808, 
the institufe was legally reo Tom ät time has increased 


in numbers and usefulness. x © open Өй рге 
schools for adults їп Paris, and the "n s. To supply 


teachers for this class of schools; a pr as established 
in 1837 at Paris, which has since becaj rmal school of the society. 
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In 1842, there were 390 hou: h 326 were in France) with 
3,030 brothers, and 585 novices.” 642 schools with 163,700 
children, besides evening schoo! Its in attendance, and 
three reformatory schools with 2,0 der instruction. 

The self-devotion and missionary spirit the Christian Brothers, and 
the religious influence which ре! have attracted the 
attention, and won the admirati mir 


The following’ sketch is taken f ; dication ge Poor in 
England and Europe” publ atchard and Son, London, 1546. 
“The Frères are a ty of men devoted entirel: 
the education of the i 


long intervals, accustom 
re called upon afterward 


in a primary school, three are sent out, one of whom manages their do- 
mesti concerns, whilst the other two conduct the school classes. Tf, how- 
ever, there isin any town more than one school conducted by F'réres, 
they all live together under the superintendence of an elder Frére, who is 
styled director. 

Ifat the end of the first noviti 


WI 
frugal tab 
pended 


Before a Frére is allowed to со 
obtain, in like manner as the oth 
ernment demanding in all ease: 
téachers; andjof tl eter 
schools. All theii 
government, who. 
who strictly examine the condi 
ferent schools, and report to the princi 
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The following table wi the number of schools conducted by 
Fréres in 1844, and the numb n educated in them :— 
‘ о No. of Children, 
France, AR 
Belgium, . 
Savoy, net 
Piedmont, Gam 


mi 


tructing them in the principles of our holy reli- 
ian precepts, and by giving them suitable and 


T ^ 
is a spiritof i ought to encourage its 
to act as continually in the sight of God, and in 
and His will. TI itte this Rosi. 

ion of children, for their 


ardent zeal f instruct 
he ot God, and for their entire separation 
ire 


mer and these Lauer hold 
eral chapter, and for grave 


Jus E 
NS 
isdeemed n 


riva 

three years, un 

name а shorter p 
8. Thi 


eir SED 
tobe made by him. а | 
9. No Frère can take pri 


neither can he wear a surplice or s I at ‘aly 
CU. $2 
| ret 


but they confine themselves to t e re 

i entire devotion to their duti 4 5 

1 hey are bound to the instituti 7 ious vows, which 
are taken at first for only three years, à Eby of perseverance and 
а resouncement of any recompense for the instruction th give. "These vows 
cau only be annulled after dispensation granted by the Pope. 
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y have been at least two, 


11. They are not admitted to take the: 
е year in the novitiate 


years in the insi and until tl e pas 
and one year in the school. ү ЯХ. 
12. They are only admitted after a: lation, and then only by a 
majority of the votes,of the Fréres of they have passed their 
novitiate, е И A». o 
13. There are two novitiates, one wh: Р men between 13 
and 16 years of age, the other f men. ig men who are ad- 
mitted below the age of 25 renew ey attain that age. 
14. They banish from the rére who conducts himself unbe- 
comingly.. only done. offenses, and by a majority of votes 


when a Frère des 


ires to leave the soci- 
اک‎ 


соп- 


а authi spiritual goy- 
e magistrates eden А 
ЇЇ instruct their pupils after the method prescribed to them 


by, 
90, 


of the Church, the 
n, and the 


mone} or any other 
30, y shall ех 
for the r than for 
Mv. ofthe poor. —. Д k LR 
31. They shall endeavor to give their pupils, by their conduct and manners, 
а continual example of modesty, and of all the other virtues which they ought 
to be taught, and which they ought to practise. ae 
37. The Frères shall take the greatest care that they very rarely punish their 
children, as they ought to be persuaded that. by refraining as much as possible 
from punishment, er ae best succeed in properly conducting а school, and 
in establishing order in it, — me * 
38. When punishment shall have become absolutely necessary, they shall 
take the greatest care to punish with the greatest moderation and presence ot 
mind, and never to do it under the influence of a hasty movement, or when they 


esl not to strike their scholar 
ely. EW lp 


very 


43. They shall not correct theirs 
ro when they can 


oat $ E үз 
over all the. schools in ] 1; 
ssary for one house of Frères, the 
ctor twice a week on the conduct 6f 
, and on the progress of his scholars. 


other inspector sha’ 
each Frére, on the co 
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The following remarks ene: айпа School. of this Brotherhood of 
Teachers are taken from “ econd Report of J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
on the Schools for the Trini rof Parochial Schoolmasters at Butler- 
sea.” v 


Ww Шыу visited the pe of the Brothers of the Christian Поб. 
Ps France, and had spent lime in the examination of their Ecoles. 
, or Mother-Sehool. Our was attracted to these schools by the 

ile manners and simple hab ^h distinguished the Frères; by ‘their 
cei ma for children, and the rel fecling which pervaded their élément- 
ary schools, Their schools are deficient in some of the niceties of 


сода and method; ae the: Subjects Er wi ruetion might 
it were, a parent to the 
yp a hanson iious family. 
The habits 
n the M School 


at seven, and are 
Ma RUE of 


NE lids; 
d + Solids; 
the history Vin rele RES Lo di tiii 


n. The pul 
sana 


unquest ow o ei of such a life; the attachment of the children 
4 m ils g their Аат AF оре т with the Variis of 


ni. ri, Р dered the means ted 
novices, a matier uch 


pects fiom a Normal School, 
(apparent, and is one of those 

ish to СЫ; 
егиз for the in- 


oV la of the brothers, who are 
oho : iss of their ner as ANS of 

and it affords an asylum, into which the: 

E T fü gues and cares of their public labors ‚аз age 54 
por эсе mates to spend the period TA sickness or decrepi- 
Uribe ERU ly of | ЖЧ honsehol о рока for th m and amid. the 
е he bro! ers constitute a family, performing 

every domestic sei 
devotion dally 1 ce mn PASER ick and infirm, and assembling for 
ir novices à . 

i 4 or fourteen. They at once as- 

ке the dress Cok пу ha botine aihe hoüse- 
4 to such elementary 
EUER s opu 

id regiis of this instrüction 

enjoying the Ve rios e i AAAA 
School, who are at once their acto of seclusion 
the super ior of the Mother коо and ascertaining 
the minutest traits of character, i Rae ualifications 
for the future labors of the ordi ut Sp | GAS. 
ed, when they first quit the priv; уо), to be gradu- 

initiated in their public labo Т e je ME 

uch of the novices аз are. found | nalifications, 
Sue as respects the moral соп т di rs of their 
rder, are permitted to leave the Mot! e bon other pursuits. 
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During the period of the novitiate, such in: not rare, but we have 
reason to believe, that they seldom occur « other has acquired ma- 
turity: i 

As their education in the Mother Seh period devoted every 
day to their public labors in the elem is enlarged; and they thus, 
under the eye of elder Кин, assisted by their exainple and ери, gradu- 


oy emerge from the privacy of their novitiate to th blie duties. 
n all this there is not mueh that differs from th ig pupil in a 
Normal School ; but, at this point, ance ila great diver- 
gence occurs. EN кз i 
‘The brother, whose novitiate is at ontinues a member of the house- 
hold of the Mather School. He has ed toa higher rank. He is sur- 
rounded by the influences. The i formed his domestic 
it ‘continues. His mind is fed, and his are strength- 
les of his brethren, and his conduct is under 
‚ personal identit 


р Mai evolti 


| ble fai 
a patii 

Contrast 
the age of 
sion, unde: 
age, itis 
order that he 


the gii 
ро ous the chai 


His energy 
ough often 


ih 


the greater difficı 
But we are als: 


by the example of his masters 
removed from the vi 
e powerful influen: 
areer, yet eg 


corrupt m@ititude, 
His difficulties are 
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jin the midst A + y Мы largent 
of elevated character an 
DID men; ready 


the foundation 


rincipal, their 
the elementa ) 
, the instruct ing or 
5 when free e whole b 
thus form Moden with the Principal at their head, 
ractical daily duties of managing and instructing se 
connection with the Town Normal Schoo), keeping у 
to promote the general interests of genome education, | 
assistant masters. If a good library were collected i cent 
lectures from time to time delivered on a аге su 
of masters and assistants, or, which wou! цег, if an upper 
led, which might be attended by the masters and most adyan- 
very improvement in meihod would thus be rapi 
nentary schools of towns. | E. 


tr end S. ж 


psi (e 


various ео! 


étoile m n, del seh ge of the pupils while 
d in th е practical exerei do nomy is under the 
charge of the Missus but he is allowed an nt, who actually dis- 
charges the duty of intendenee, and who has brought this department 
into most е; nt on ^ 
| certain number of tous р to which pupils ar 
n found best at the exa 
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revision of elementary studies, and the second to amvextension of them, and 
to theoretical and practical! instruetion in the science and art of teaching, 
The subjects of revision or Mee So are, reading, writing, linear drawing, 
Ee history, the drawing: morals and religion, voca) music, 
arithmetic, elementary physies, terraeulture, and p d 
The religious instruction is given by an ecelesiastie, who is almoner to the 
school; it includes lessons on the doctrines and history of the church, given 
twice per week. stants are not required. to these lessons, but 
recgive instruction out of the m a mii of their own con- 
fession. Ч 
Physical education іѕ-еопдцеќеф. 
walks, and the practice of gardening. In 
week. The gymnastic exe 
the scholars of the model sch 
еш: > К 

The pa mom to all, and the degree of attention 

ti are marked, according 40 a uniform seale, 

peater,” and reported daily to the director: Once 
‘on the studies of the past 
month, ven for great profieieney 
and ling. These marks, and 

У amount to а cer- 
premium. ‘Thee premi- 
sie ei by a cate 
mblic instruction, and the 


may suggest. 
plements, this institution h: 


yo 


as teen 1 id m " m 
baie ыд study-hull at half past 
rayers, break: on until Ойле 
үе exercises о! 
d. prayers: and 
grace suid, and 


In distributing the time devoted to & Т ЖЕ s 
is made to precede a lesson, when the ; specifi d rad 
when, on the eontrary, the lesson requi eetion to fix i ible, 
or consists of a lecture, of which the а be ‘written out, Же study 


hour follows the lesson., The branches ch: Ааа Are fhter- 


"A Gitpenter who сате to attend the evening! ч 
‘he advised him to prepare for the school. Т director so inclligent, 


i bseqi the 
competition, and subsequently, on leaving: 1 u inir, ut 
mederi year en a teach e set М of the best appoint- 
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speed with the intellectual. The sti 
ployed, in turn, in teaching, and are reli 
hours devoted to the schools of practi 


On Sunday, after the morning servi ui TUUM to leave the 
walls of the institution... "Phe same із the case on’ afternoon. The 
director has found, however, bad results from these i ni leaves of 


absence. i 


The discipline of pay pt yy 
being such that the use of coereive 
step is admonition by, a “тере; Ў 
nition by the director. If these ш e inefl s М 
The director has great influence, from his perso агас from the 
fact that his recommendation ean secure a good place* to the pupil imme- 
diately on leaving the school. ‘The mode of life in the institution is very 
simple. ‘The pupils are neatly but roughly dressed, and perform most of the 

of police for themselves. e dormitories are very neat. The 
b are of wrought-iron, corded at the bottom, During the night the 
el "are deposited in small boxes near the beds. Ше extra articles of 
clothing are in а common room, Cleanliness of dress and person are 
fully enjoined, The fare is plain, but good, and the arrangements connected 
with the table unexceptionable. There is an infirmary attached to the 
school, which is, however, but rarely used. Мил 

The schools for practice do not require special deseri| 
ization will be iently understood from what has ady been said of 
primary schools, and they have not been long enough in operation to acquire 
the imp form which, I cannot doubt, they will receive under the present 
able: -of the Normal School. ; 


The Primaty Normal School at Dijon, for the Department of Cote d'Or, 
in its organization, is the same as that at Versailles. Tt differs, how- 
ever, in one most important particular, which involves other differences of 
detail, All the instruction, except of religion and music, as well as the su- 
perintendenee, is under the charge of the director and a single assistant, 
who, by the aid Meg ciem on the schools of practice, as well as the 
courses of the Normal Sehool This arrangement limits the amount of 
instruction, and interferes very materially with the arrangement of the stad- 
ies. The school is condui wever, with an exeéllent spirit, Aw idea 
of tlie plan will be obtained from the order of the day, whieh also contains 
an outline of the course of instruetion. 
From five to six A, M., the pupils say their Uo ead wash, &e. From six 
to seven the higher division has a lesson in French grammar. The lower 
receives a lesson in geography or history alternately. * Front seven to eight, 
the higher division has a lesson in geography or history alternately; the 
lower division in arithmeti ight to half past eight, breakfast and 
S А portion of the higher di- 
of praetice, and the others are 

e, writing and linear drawing for 

er and recreation. From two until 
to eleven. Reereatioi five. 


pof the second year are em- 
other duties during the 
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п professors for colleges, was 
established in 1794, by the same convention which created the polytechnic 
school. The organization proposed by the law was upon a scale entirely 


beyond the wants to gesund; and, notwithstanding the exertions of its 
he scho [ 


"Tux “Normal School? intended to furnish 


eminent professors, t ol had but a temporary existence, and ill sue- 
cess, mainly from the unprepared state of the pupils who had entered it, and 
to whom the kind of instruction was entirely unadapted. "Phcre were thir- 
teen courses of lectures, and among the professors were Lagrange, Laplace, 
Haüy, Monge, Berthollet, Volney, Bernardin St. Pierre, Sicard, and TA" 
The school was suppressed by a decree of April, 1795, and its pupils dis- 
persed, After the reorganization of the university, in 1806, the expediency 
of reviving the normal school appears to have been felt, and it was reorgun- , 
ized in 1808. ‘The number of pupils provided for in the new plan was three 
hundred; but from 1810 to 1826 there were never more than fifty-eight 
actually in attendance, According to the plan of instruction, lectures were 
to be attended out of doors, and interrogations and emm to take plaee within 
the schgol, under the charge of the elder pupils. e recitations of tho 
pupils f each other were called conferences; a name which is still pre- 
served, being applied to the lessons given by the teachers, who are culled 
masters of conferences. The duration of the course of instruction was lim- 
ited at first to two years, but subsequently extended to three. The school 
was a second time suppressed, in 1822; and in 1826 an institution, termed 
а “preparatory school,” was substituted for it, which in its turn was abol- 
ished, and the old normal school revived by a decree of the lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, on the 6th of August, 1830. А report was made by M. 


Cousin, Secretary of the il of Public Instruction, in October, 1830, 
the recommendations of wl New regulations 
pline, have been , 


who aid. not reside at the school, 

tor of studies, the resident head of 

iene LS seetion Pia bod 

r the drawing departmei т the sec- 
з е teurs); a Subdirector, charged 

e ils, and two assistants, called | 

1 nferenees, have, in general, 
es, In 1837 there 
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tothe Royal College of Louis:le-Grand, and the йге furnishes the food 
and clothing of the pupils by ement with the school. This connection 
has advantages, and among them, that of enabling the pupils to 
practice in teaching; but they are more than counterbalanced by ‹ 
tages, and the friends of the school are earnest in their endeavors to procure 
à separate domicile for it. The accommodations for lodging, study, instruc 
tio d exercise, as far as the building and its site аге concerned, are cer- 
inly of a most limited kind.. _ fm sli 
Admission—The number of who may be admitted is determined 
every Year by the probable num quired to fill the vacancies in second- 
ary instruction, The admissions are made by competition, and for the 
most successful competitors a limited number of bursaries (bourses) are 
established, divisible into half bursaries, which are distributed to those who 
require assistance, The candidates enter their names at the academ y near- 
est fo their residence, between the fifteenth of June and of July, every year. 
hı candidate deposits the following certificates, viz., of the date of birth, 
‘that he is over seventeen and under twenty-three years of age ; of 
heen vaccinated; of moral conduct ; of having completed, or being 
to complete, his studies, including philosophy, and, if he intends to 
ome û teaeher of science, a course of в mathematies and of phys- 
ies ; а declaration from his parent or guardian, if the candidate is x minor, 
that he will devote himself for ten years, from the period of admission, to 
public instruction. These lists are forwarded by the rectors of the several 
academies, with their remarks, to the council of public instruction, which 
returns, before the first of August, a list of those persons who пау be ex- 
amined for admission, This examination is made ithe several demies, 
with a view to select the most prominent candidates, whose cases gre to be 
ultimately decided by competition at the school in Paris. 1 consists of 
compositions upon subjects which are the same for all the academies, and of 
interrogations and oral explanations. For the candidates, | future instruct- 
ors in letters, the written exereises are a dissertation, in | meh, on some 
points of philosophy, an essay in Latin, an essay in French, Latin and 
Greek version; and’ Latin verses.' "he oral examinations turn upon the 


classical’ authors read in college; and upon the elements of “philosophy, 
rhetoric, and history. ‘The candidates in science have the same written ex. 
ercises in philosophy and in Latin versions, and. in ad ion, mu ve one 
or more questions ematies and phy The oral examin: 


ions are 
upon subjeets of mathematics, ph sies, and philosophy, taught in the philos- 
ophy elas of the colleges, All the written exereises and notes of the oral 
examinations are forwarded to the minister of publie instruction, aid: sib- 
mitted severally to a committee of letters and a committee of Science, taken 
from among the masters of the normal school, the director being: chiirman 
of each committee. These committees decide whether the énndidatés"are 
fit to be allowed to [Cg themselves for examination! at the school, and 
those who are deemed worthy, receive a notice t6 | themselves Өй or 
before the fifteenth owed з s 
are required'to present their di 
The masters pf the normal sehoo! 
letters and the other of" science, for 
are oral, and the result of which defe 
the candidate. On admission, the pu 
himself’ to publie instruction for ten 
Instruction —TVhe present arrang 
Mly be regarded as provisional, 
Аа shows their necessity. 
or, M. Cousin, to be that Of the school ШЙ 
m tion. * When,” says M. Cousin, M ‘his 
* Ecole Normale, Règlements, programmes, 
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ence shows the necessity or utility of a measureswhich the fundamental 
regulations of the school have not provided for, it is by no means proposed 
at once to the royal couneil for adoption as an article of the regulations; 
authority is asked to put it to the test of practice, and it is only a found 
теремейу successful that it is deemed prudent to convert it into a regula- 
E A ae observ: psa T. Dm and defects of the system is thus 
made to pave the way for judicious chan; Rem Eg : 

The full course of the school, at uet ‚ occupies three years. "Phe 
pupils are divided into two seetions, that of letters and of science, which 
pursue separate courses. In the section of letters, the first year is devoted 
to iios, oh ‘second b d prosa, of the higher uot the 
colleges, and the third is especially employed in fitting the pupils to become 
Becr In fulfilling this object, however, no instruction jn the science 
or art of teaching is given in the establishment, nor is it obligatory upon the 
pupils to teach, so that, as far as systematic practice goes, they derive no 
direct benefit from the school; it is a privilege, however, which many enjoy, 
to be called to give lessons in some of the royal colleges, particu! arly ah 
that with which the school is now connected by its locality. whee the 
pupil intends to devote himself to teaching in the grammar classes of “the 
colleges, or is found not to have the requisite ability for taking a high rank 
in the body of instructors, he passes at once from the first year’s course to 
the third, and competes, accordingly, in the examination of adjuncts (agreges). 
The consequences of the low esteem in which the grammar studies are held 
have been much deplored by the present director of the school,* and a re- 
form in regard to them has been attempted, with partial success. | 

The courses are conducted by teachers called masters of conferences, who 
seldom lécture, but question the pupils upon the lessons which have been 
appointed for them to learn, give explanations, and are present while they 
interrogate cach other, as a kind of practice in the art of teaching, In some 
cases, the students themselves act as masters of conferences. 

‘The course of letters of the first year comprised, in 1836-74 


to keep up the knowledge of 
each one lesson. n 1 

"The conferences, дг lessons on general physics, chemistry, and the modern 
languages, are by pupils who give instruction and explanations to their com. 


, may i t 
f свай of let- 
“л nd year" 1 
ie seco 
tife studies. 


into the history of these subject 
ot Nay hy 


5, Оп Bii 
historical course, two, lessons. 


le pendant l'année, 1835-0, Par M. Cousin. 
from a manuscript kindly furnished to me by the direct- 
3 it does not agree precisely with the plan marked out in the regulations, 
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At the end of the Jer the pupils are examin ‘hose who have not 1 
already obtained the de; of-liventiate ofpletters are now required to do 
во, or to leave the school. o iir ч 


mpm 


‘The examinations for this degree consist of. ch and Latin 
ms of selected 


litferent days. , Latin verses and 
b fon eles In They diden, 


Р from the second of Herodotus, the 8] 

" of Plato, the speech of Demosthenes ag ptines, the choruses of 

| Colonos, the Hecuba of. RN the combat of Herenles and Amycus 

in Theocritus, tho Hymns of Synesius, Cicero de Oratore and. de legibusy the Gor- 
тацу of Tacitus, the Treatise of Seneca de. beneficiis, the 


, thi two books of Quin- 
tilian’s Rhetoric, the fifth book of Lucretius de natura rerum, the first book of 
IHoruce's Epistles, the second book of Horace's Odes, the 5 of Seneca. 


These books are linble to be changed, from:time tê time, on notice being y 
given. "Phe candidate is expected to answer the questions on philosophy, 
literature, history, and philology, to which the reading of the author may 
ê rise. бр ] 
e the third year of letters, the courses are special, the divisions. corre- * 
sponding with the courses of the royal colleges, and consisting. of grammar, 
humanities, and M MM "philosophy. Each» pupil takes his 
place in one or other of these пз, and is fot required to follow the 
courses of the others. ! h ا‎ a 

D bó ie 


natio 


rs 


"The lectures and: recitations constituting the entire оша юг. 1 =: 
year wero, during the second half year of 1830-721. in. 
three lessons, 2. Greek language, two lectures and one lesson. 3. 
ture, two lectures and one lesson. 4, Groek literatare, two lectures and n. 
5. Latin паа lectures. 6. Latin poetry, two lectures.” 7. French litera. 
bo eia fab oad of the Ire у че the Mee E» lectures. 
. Aneient reo; two! "es. josophy, one lessom "Phe b 
alladod to шр thosbiatiended by the pupils at the sort али» 
The following were the courses of the different. years’ in the’ section of 
selence during the same term, the lectures being those the faculty of 
sciences of the university. - р n7 4, Ir ۳ 


mar, 


Sorbonne. а 


language, 
hour of mı la- 
lectu d two lı 7. Drawi FAN M 
. 1 
i е; pee wo. A en шө LX 
+ Mechanics, four lectures and. two lesso: Chemical analy: 
nd one hont of manipulation. 3. Chemistry, one lecture, 4, Natu 
ing oo Ion. FOR Bde, Ces pala ake 0. ПОС, nee урты 
ing, one lesson, 1 the pupils make botaı X M i 
into the environs, Pa a * m emi 


1 ў * 4 Ў 
The pupils undergo similar examinations to those of the section of letters, 
and before presenting themselves as ¢ ifor the place of adjunct, they 
must have taken at least the degree ќе of sciences, They are 
however, specially relieved. from the п of matriculat 
courses at the university whieh T 
wise would be necessary in order to o legree Ў ? 
are, for the mathematical sciences, the calculus and t 
hanies; for the physical scien а f; and for the d 
“natural ces, geology, botany, &e. e ! 
licentiate of mathematical science may. be 
« Year, by pupils of this section of the normal schoo! 
of physical science at the close of the third year. 
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The,programmes of the several lessons* (d, Rap An are prepared by 
the masters, and submitted to^the council of publie instruction every year 
before the beginning of the course,” 

Besides these lectures and recitations, the рш 
such other Jectures at ا‎ of letters ok 
or апу other publie i )n, аз may be desi 


mination of the third year's. the month of . 
in the school, and present th es as. competitors r laces 
juncts, according to the special studies which they have pursued: - 


‘The courses of the sehool are arranged jn reference to the compe! 
these places, an; account of the examinations for which his ready been 
given inthe eurn description of secondary instruetion in France. Tn this 
competition they. are brought in contact with the best. talent which has chosen 
a different road to preferment from that offered by the normal school, Suc- 
cess in this trial is, of course, not always a fair criterion of the state of the 
school, but certainly offers, on the average, an idea of the merits of its dif- 
«ferent departments, and is so used in directing their improvement, It may 
be of interest, therefore, to give the results of one of these competitions, 
“namely, that for 1836. The judges of the competition for the places of ad- 
junets in philosophy report ten candidates for the six places; of these, five 
of the successful ones were from the normal school, but the first was from 
another institution, For six vaeancies in the higher classes of letters there 
were thirty candidates examined, and of these, two of the successful ones, 
including tlie first upon the list, were pupils of'the school. Por adjuncts in 
the sciences there were eight places- and nineteen candidates, the school 
furnishing- six of the successful competitors, and among them the first on 
the list; In history and geography there were еш F candidates for five 
places ; the institutions from whi fh they came are, however, not stated. In 
grammar, there were forty-one candidates for eight places; of the successful 
competitors the school sent five, and among them the first on the list. 

The keen nature of this competition, while it excites the pupils of the 
school to great exertion, produces a most deleterious effect upon the health 
of the more feeble, Indeed, their general appearance, when compared with 
those of other young men of the same age, is far from favorable. Tt is part 


of a system which i cong idgred adapted to the national character, but wl hich 
is certainly by no means a necessity for men in since the teachers 
of the German gymnasia are prepared without its pressure. 


‘The collections subsidiary to the instruction are——Tst. A library of works 
relating to education and to the courses of study, which is open for two hours 
every day, and from which the students may receive books. ‘This library is 
under the charge of the sub-director of studies, The students are, besides, 
furnished with the books which they use in their classes at the expense of 
the school, and which, unless injured, are returned by them after use. 

А small collection of physical apparatus. 3d, A collection of chemical 
apparatus eónneeted with a laboratory, for practice in manipulation. The 
courses of manip are not, however, carried out to their due extent, 
and the study-rooms are common. to many individuals. "The pupils are 

8 for study; exch ‘of which is in charge of one of the 


minute regulations,for discipline, the age 
f their pursuits and expectations render the 
At the time of my visit to the 
nteen years of age, and there 
ineteen connected with A i 
n S as to whether the frequent issions 
e premises should not be replaced by excursions 
he pupils, under the supervision of an officer. At 
mes is given in full in M. Cousin’s work, before referred to. 
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Tue Pblytechnic School of France was established by a decree of the 
National Convention, dated March 11, 1794, through: the influence of 
Monge, Carnot, Fourcroy, and others, under the name of the Central 
School of Public Works—which name was changed to its present desig- 
nation in 1795. To preparea suitable choir of teachers, a certain num- 
ber of pupils of the right character were trained. under such professors 
as Lagrange, Laplace, Hassenfratz, and Berthollet. ч 

The original object of the school, a diffusion of mathematical, physi- 
cal, and chemical science, and-the graphic arts, has been constantly, 
maintained under the successive changes in the government of France ; 
and although the pupils are not obliged to enter any branch of thé gov- 
ernment service ; in point of fact, most of the graduates become engineers, 
military, naval or civil, or are promoted to the direction of public works. 
Since 1800, the school has furnished, on an | vem one hundred 
thoroughly educated graduates for the public service, nually: " 

The general charge of the institution belongs to the war department, 
and the immediate control is vested in a. military commandant, assisted 
by vice-commandant, both of whom must have been pupils of the 
school with an able choir of subordinate officers, professors, and tutors. 
The following account of the school is abridged from resident Bache’s 
Report: Я 

The school is open to all candidates over sixteen years of “age, from any part of 
Franee, who give satisfactory evidence of talents an acquirements. 

Each applicant registers his name at the prefecture of the department in which 
he resides, and is examined for admission in the district to which he belongs, or 
where he is under instruction. With this registry is deposited the certificate of 
the date and circumstances of birth, a certificate of vaccination or of having had 
the small-pox, and of general health, and an obligation on the part of the parent or 
guardian to pay the sum of one thousand franes (abant two hundred dollars) yearly 
to the school, in ease of admission. 

The subjects upon which a candidate is examined are—1. Arithmetic, in all its 
branches. 2. eed geometry. 3. Algebra. , 4. Plane trigonometry. 5. 
Statics treated synthetically. 6. Elements of analytical geometry. 7. The use of 
the logarithmie tables, 8. Latin, as far as it is taught in the rhetoric class of the 
colleges, and French composition. 9. Drawing, with the crayon and with instru- 
ments. ` If the candidate possesses, in addition, a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
German, and of India-ink drawing, they are taken into the account; 

There are four examiners i by the mini of war, on the 


nomination of the counil of i ool. "These divide between them 
in which’ tions are to be held, and repair, at а 

first and tenth of October, to the place ap- 

of didates is registered. according to а seale of 

as the jüdgment of different individuals allows; these 

registers being c d, the candidatés are admitted in the order of merit, thus 


+ may be halved. No pupil who is lower than two-thirds from the head of the list, 


are informed of the result of their *xáminatiou, and join the school early in No- 
vember, They are received by a board (jury) of examiners, who subject Шеш to 
а second examination, tended qs verify de first, and to the inspection of a sur- 
geon, This board consists of the two ndants, the director of studies, the 
two permanent examiners’ attached to the , and the four examiners for 


ission, WA 
Where are twenty-four Gratuitous places for pupils whose families are in needy 
circumstances ; of these, twelve are at the disposal of the minister of war, eight of 
the minister of commerce, and folır of the minister of-marine. These bursaries 


in the.order of merit at admission, 
Besides the students thus regol 
youths are permitted to attend 
these are foreigners. 
"The highest executive author 
tudies, ‘This 


is eligible to a bursary or half bu 
larly entering the-school, a certain: number. of 
the lectures, (auditeurs libres.) The majority of 
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determined, as far as the number of vacancies permits. The successful candidates 
1 | 


termed the 

i two con паві 
ter, appointed annu; 
jan, who acts x 

a month for the discussion of business rela ng to instruction, Wh 

required in the courses or in the examin; 

and referred to a d, 

чин to the subjects сой 

iis council, termed the 

‘consists of the two 

school, ond exami 

professors in the 


cerned in instruction’ are, the professors and th 
peaters (répéti, е professors and masters are appointed by the. 
of war on tl int nomination of the couneil of instruction and of the particular 
academy of the institute in which the subject of instruction is classed. pro- 
fessors communicate instruction by lecture and by general ا‎ aae of the 
pupils. The: ters conduct the special interrogations, and give aid to the pupils 
while engaged in study. The title of “ repeater” is, по doubt, derived" from the 
original duty of these teachers having been to go over the lessons of the professors, 
The repeaters do the more laborious work of instruction, and since their substitu- 
teachers, who were employed in the early period of the existence 
i ‘been considered most important officers. ‘Some of the most 
guished р з have risen from the rank of repeaters, - t 
There are two divisions of the pupils for instruction, corresponding to the two 
years’ duration of the courses, No pupil is allowed to remait in one of these di- 
visions more than two years, nor in the school more than three, То proceed from wf 
the first division to the second, or to uate, an examination must be м 
upon the studies of the year then iu elapsed. Until 1798, these examinations 
were conducted by the professors, but now | are examiners, who are not con- LN 
nected with the school. "Two of These ate permanent, and appointed by the min- E 
ister of war on the joint nomination of the co of instruction and of the academy 1 
of sciences, and three are appointed ann л е idation of the eouneil. 
courses of the first year n 1 
metry, application of analysis to e tench i à 
ical drawing, drawing o e drawi 


and Indiacink drawing, Тее of the 
: geometry, mechanics, physies, | 
machines, geodesy and social arithme 


om 
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ANALYSIS. 
First Year. Differential and ites, ad tie ed Ip ieclane the rectification and quadrature 
of plane curves, and curved surfaces, ani е of solids. 
d Year. Differential and inte lus continued. puts of the m rd of 
variations and of finite differences, ac ud of pee eg &c. 


‘Mecuanics. ` 5 
First Year. Stati position and equilibrium of forse ieory of parallel forces, 
Of the center of gravity. EE of a point by s ome jous sphere. Dynamics.—Gen- 
eral formation of motion. The lema in physical astronomy. 
Second Year. Statics continued. RS] BERG oan invariable system. Principle of 
virtual velocities. Application to sim] ШО, D. t's principle. 
Colis. Moment ot inertia, &с. Bronce, "Hy pus n. m d К ем, 
Saha Pus an is or mec! гесеч or loliowe рор ions e pro- 
z Problems mis 'ven out [Y solution. The repeaters e the ри, ув three 
оте vr week, Alter the completion of the course, genera ral interrogations take place, upon 
le «укы by the professors and repeaters. 
١ a ^^ 7 DesoriPrive GroMkTRY. © ` 
Problems to the right line and plane (twelve problems.) Tangent planes and nor- 
A А bos peoples) Intersections of. rus Mis ш бозы ) Ме 


3s n ы Geometry. Problems with Ed of projecti 


le of declivity. (ITA He en three problems.) Shadows (three proh 
Sagini Geveg problems.) Carpentry (ibur proa. hs 
Vas d Elements in four examples. ا‎ { 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 2 

The right line М Plane. Curved surfaces, 

The professor Ау, precede or follow his lecture by int попе, Du ica course the 
class (j examined by the repeater rs, and atthe close of the studies of Geometry 
there is a general review J 

MACHINES, ASTRONOMY, Gxoprsr, AND Roctt. AxrTHXETIC. 

Elements of Machines. chines for ti pe tae A for pressure. For rais- 
ing liquids. Moved by air, у water, by кета effect of machines. 

Astronom 'ormul tof space and. 


В of sj wit rs 
time. RO: e. Or the earthy, x i 
m ures of the earth. 
"шешә oe cx ion of де ача тапсы" 
Toterrogal 


[RT professor ассо! repeal 
1 mie t as thoi th see d 
mE с E 


S T © 
First 1. General. ies of bodies. Falling bodi lle of equilibrium of 
m ances s уез. Pau - Radiation, miu d ent heat. 
3. General constitution ofthe atmosphere: Hygrometry. 4. Mol ion. Capillary 
action, 5. Electricity. Laws of attraction, repulsion, distributi Atmospheric elec- 


D ON; оны and 98 of mi [um ны» x 
госа! Beet: m ries currents, Mri tual actions of 
cia currents. pim ae phenomena, 7. Acoustics. Of the production, propo- 
gation, velocity, &c., ofsound. Acoustic instruments. В. Optics. \ iatical and physi- 


cal optics. Optical instruments. 
ed the HONE BOS the repeaters int щы division ‘a every week ; they go 


through the study- -rooms, aud give any expl hich may be me by the pupi 
* Cuewistry. "i 
ah First Year. — principles, Dion of the course. Examination rof the prin p. 
ons, 


tricit, Mode оси ing electricit 
DD Sear bes MAAE ЧА: 


simple substances, ape pee эл, bins T ui ро ы ‘Laws of definite proporti 
Hydracids. Oxacids and oxides. t Neutral binary compounds, Salts. Principal metals, 
ond Year. Reciprocal etin of pete ab T tides ‘Action of water upon salts, Laws 


See 
of Berthollet di General properties of the carbonates, and special study of some of 
the more important. Borates and silicates. Glass and pottery. Nitrates. оре mdeni І 
Phosphates, Sulphates. Chlorates. ne ett and other classes of sal deti 
asto the more important, Extraction of the metals from Л e ad, reining, &c.- 


Organiechemistry. Vegetable substances. Animal 
This course is accompanied by anjpalations i in the nba of ‘the ий ion. Which 
the most usel ш preparations of ihe course are made eri the are also 
les of analysis, both T 


tthe pri 
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designs are exhibited. Three India-ink drawings are made on architectural subjects during 
this course, 
FRENCH Composition. > 

The course consists principally in the writing of essays and compositions by the pupils, 
which are subsequently criticised during the recitations. 

7 German LANGUAGE. ж 

Elements of the language. Grammar reading. Themes and versions. Every lecture is 
followed by an examination of an hour and a-half іп duration, by the professor or repeater, 
"There are, besides, exercises of pronunciation and common conversation. 

Toroonarny. 

Exercises in topographical drawing. Different modes of representing the ground by hoti- 
sonal curves, the projection of lines of greatest declivity, and 3 etel a A 
signs. Lettering. The exercises of the second division are preceded by lessons from the pro- 
fessor of geodesy, explanatory of the theory. 

Deawine оу THE Humax Fiaure AND LawpscAPe Drawixa. 

In the first branch the pupils are divided Into two classes, one of which copies engravings, 
and the other draws from models. On entering the school the pupilsare classified UE 
to thedrawings which they made at the examination for admission. They are then divide 
into two sections, of as nearly equal strength as possible, and assigned, each one, to a master, 
with whom they remain during their course, One of the drawing-masters is specially 
charged with (he course of drawing from casts and from nature. At the beginning of (he 
second year, the highest third of the pupils of each section of the former first division goto 
the teacher of drawing in water colors, and remain for two months. ‘They return to their 
sections, and are replaced by the next division, each pupil occupying a third of the second 
year in this kind of drawing. The meritsof the drawings аге Judgea every two months, 
After the first of May, the ordinary drawing lessons are replaced by those In water colors. 

Besides these regular studies, there are from twelve to fifteen lectures on anatomy and phy 
iology, given towards the close of the second year, during hours not devoted to the re 
branches, and which it is optional with the pupils to attend or not. Fencing, music, and 
dancing lessons, are also given. rd ^ 


During the interrogations by the professors and repeaters, notes are taken of the 
merit of the answers of the pupils, according to a uniform scale of marks, "These 
are communicated with the subjects of each lecture or recitation ч director of 
studies, and placed upon КОНЬ as assisting in determining the merit of the pupils. 
The examiners mark according to the same scale. The pupils are lassified after 
the examinations in the several departments, and in taking the average for the 
standing in general merit, a different weight is allowed to the different courses. 
Mathematics counts most, and then the graphie exercises, descriptive geometry 
and geodesy united, and conduct count the same—then physics and chemistry. 
The examinations at the end of the two years of study arè divided into four ; 
the first, on the courses of the first year, including analysis, part of analytical 
fenem and mechanics ; the second, on chemistry ; the third, on physics ; the 
fourth, on descriptive etry and its applications, and of analytical geometry. 


The examination at ће close of the second year is divided as follows :—First, 
analysis, analytical geometry, mechanics, effects of machines and social arithmetic, 
Second, chemistry. Third, physics, Fourth, geodesy, description of machines, 
and architecture. The examination on analysis and its applications, and mechani 
are conducted by the two permanent examiners. The pupils are examined singly 
and without the ice of their comrades, and each examiner occupies a separate 
‘room. Where the branches admit of it, the examinations are viva vote, the stu- 
dent using the blackboard when required. К ` 
After the examinations are completed, the results are reported to a board, who, 
with all the materials before them from the examiners and from the school, decide 
whether the pupils may pass to the higher division, or are admissible into the pub- 
Не service, according to the division to which they belong.’ This board (“ jury” 
cousists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the two permanent 
three temporary examiners. Eu i € 
The arrangement of the time allotted to stu the similar points in теда! 
to instruction, is a matter of very minute l The pupils study in 
rooms, conveniently fitted up for the here i receive by lot, at 
entrance, places which they retain, in general, g The in 1 
tions or recitations take place in. rooms d parate 
larger lecture halls. ‘These recitation-roo 
during recreation hours, and after supper 
is bad, so as to prevent them from spendin 
certain stated periods before the examinations. The repeal 
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the periods devoted to the studies of their several dej ents, and, except in the 
eases of the graphic exercises where it is not allowed, are expected to give assist- 


ance to the pupils who ask for it, = 

"The order of the day in the institution is arranged with a view to bring the lec- 
tures, recitations, and studies of partieular branches ides this, thete 
are study-hours called free, in which the student may emp! self as he pleases, 
otherwise than in drawing of any kind (graphio exercises.) — 

‘The discipline of the thoroughly military, aud the means of carrying it 
out in all its strictness are provided. The regulations are very minute, and fix, in 
detail, the punishment considered equivalent to each offense, as well for those 
against morals as transgressions of the regulations themselves. The punishments 
are—1. Private admonition s commandant or viee-commendant. 2. Public 
reprimand before the corps'of pupils. 3. Confinement to the walls of the institu- 
tion, or stoppage of leave. 4. Confinement to the house, 5. Imprisonment 
Е the walls. 6. Military imprisonment. 7. Dismission, The usual pun- 
ishment for trivial offenses is the stop ( sortie,””) one of which is equivalent 
a deprivation of the general leave of absence for half а day. This may be did 
by'an officer as low as an adjutant. It follows certain specified offenses, as o 

‘ing a leave, when the number of stop) is in proportion to the time of 
cng the leave, and is even assigned for,a failure in. recitation, Шаргіѕо 
within the walls can only be awarded by the commandant, vice-commandmant, or 
me- 


1 
whole "These sergen hed riate military-badges, 
‘The sergeants have charge of the other pupils in the study-rooms, halls, recitation- 
rooms, refectory, laboratories, and lecture-rooms, and two of them in turn are 
joined with a higher, officer, an adjntant, in the inspection of the food. They have 
charge in general of the details of police, The second. sergeants are intrusted 
with the collection of money due by their comrades for letters ‘and other authorized 
expenses. These officers are appointed once a year, ê 
Т administration of the fiscal affairs of the,school is committed to a board con- 
sisting of the commandan ice-commandant, the director of studies, two pro- 
fessors, designated by the council of instruction, two inspectors of studies in turn, 
according to rank, the administrator or steward as reportor (rapporteur) the treas- 


"The sch 
clothing, and nares expenses. 


the sehool—prepa: 

administration, an 1 

the plans and T 

and superintends uthorized ; es а 

the articles соп! cha the issue of all articles, of the store- 
houses, and of th : ends the infirmary ; he nominates the sub- 


ordinate persons employ Y tment, and is responsible directly to the 
council, in virtue of the authority of which he is supposed to act. 
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The board of examination decide formally upon the claims of the pupils of the 
second. year to be graduated, and arrange the rolls in the order of merit. ‘The 
pupils then, in turn, choose the department of the public service which they wish 
to enter, and in case there is no vacancy in this department, are still entitled to 
priority of choice in other branches over those below them. — 

‘On entering these several services, the graduates pass to the schools of applica- 
tion, or special schools, intended to give the technical preparation necessary ; а 
notice of those which prepare for civil pursuits is here given, 

"There are special schools of practi [m land artillery and engineers, and for 
the staff or topographical engineers. Тһе officers who have charge of the manu- 
facture of powder are sent to the different government establishments for practice. 
‘The graduates intended for the naval artillery goto the school of practice for the 
land artillery at Metz; those for the naval engineers, to a special school at L'Orlent. 
The hydrographical engineers enter at once upon the actual discharge of their 
duties in subordinate situations. The courses in these schools, or the apprentice- 
ship to the duties of the service, vary from two to three years, according to the 

ich. The civil services have the schools of practice for the corps of roads and 

Wing ‘and of mines, and for the manufacture of tobacco, 

"Тһе corps of civil engineers, entitled-corps of roads and bridges (corps de ponts 
et chaussées,) have in charge all the. works of this class, for the construction ‘and 
repair of which the government is responsible, Their special school at Paris was 
foungled as early as 1747, and embraced some of the acquisitions now made at the 
polytechnic school. Тез organization, however, appears to have been execedingly 
imperfect, the pupils being admitted without examination, and receiving Да of 
their instruction out of the school. At present, the regular pupils йге û led 
from the polytechnic school, and go through a par . The bı es 
taught consist of applied mechanics, civil arehiteeture, constructions, min 
geology, administrative jurisprudence, drawing, and the English, Germa 

talian languages. There ate examinations at the close of each year. THe 
occupy the period from the 20th of November to the Ist of. May. During the | 
vening time, from May to November, the students of the second and third are 
sent Mnto the field for practice, under the departmental engineers. \The pupils re- 
ceite pay, as aspirants from the government while at the school, and may rise to the 
rank of engineer of the second elass in three years from the period of leaving it. 

` The corps of mines is charged with the execution of all laws relating to mines, 
miners, quarries, and furnaces, and with the promotion, by advice or personal ex- 
ertion, of the branches of the arts connected with mium "They superintend: the 
working of mines, and are responsible for the safety of the workmen, the due pre- 
servation of the soil, and the economy of the work. They also bave the ‘special 

perintendence iit the execution of the laws relating to а к "S TR 

have two schools of practice, one ea во 
ег at St. Etienne, called the : ea t e The duties of in- 
ese schools are confided to members of the corps. "That at 
rank among the first of the 
mere than | 


pd 
m 
the working, 


the English and Ger 
‘The students of the 
manipulation in the | 


enter the 


ing in. iods of the following 
years, the students are sent into the d. abroad, to make 
particular examinations in relation to their т 
pected to present a memoir descriptive of | 
_ The students of the first, or highest cl 
ега] council of mines, to familiarize them i е! 
their final examination they are classed f el receive their first 
promotion accordingly. Mese : 


Ae 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
vate (miS ate TM ims 
“pans. + 
М 


^n 


"T'he school of Arts and Manufactures started with the principle, that, 
however numerous might be the different theoretical courses of instruc- 
tion which each student might require, in order to qualify him for a spe- 
cial professfon or trade, still such theory should be in intimate connec- 
Thus ihe 


pa 


tion with, and be made subservient tê, industrial science. , ' 
chemist who quitted the college should not only be well versed. theory 
and a good operator in he laboratory, but He should also be a mechanic, 
a geologist, and a draughtsman—so that, in case of an emergency, he 
would not only know how to select the best materials, but to superintend 
the construction of works which he might eventually have to direct. Tt 
was assumed that by adopting this plan of a comprehensive scientific, 
and practical training, young men would acquire an aptness, a gene) Р 
intelligence, and а taste for seeking knowledge after quitting the college; 
which would fit them for various useful careers. _ À 

None of the existing establishments in France afforded such‘adyan- 
tages. At the colleges, students were free to follow, with more or less 
assiduity, any particular course of lectures, or merely that portion most 
attractive to them. They abandoned their studies without responsibility, 
and their application was not enforced by any check. 

The School of Arts and; Manufactures was established in order to pro- 
vide a remedy for these defects, Although a privat establishment, it 
was placed first under the surveillance of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and eventually, in 1838, under the Minister of Commerce, who, in 
his budget for that year, asked for certain sums to defray the expense of 
sending up students to it. А commission. of the Chamber of Deputies 
recommended the grant for the following reasons: ku 

* "That this college was created in 1829, under the most eminent and 
experienced ;professors, for the purpose of forming engineers, directors 
of manufaetories, and workshops of all descriptions. ay 
“This private establishment, by its excellence and utility com- 

blishments, has created and put into 
ial education. - TUUM 


has been prove 
tures, and by 
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The money Was granted by the Minister in 1838, and in 1842 it ap- 
pears that nineteen of the Counseils Généraux in different departments 
in France voted funds to send up to this college a certain number of 
young men from their towns ; and the Minister had, it Seems, provided 
for forty, whose previous instruction and good conduct,and the positions 


of their families, has entitled them to the favor of the State. 


‘ithout, these 
udent, and the 
ew most literary attainments, and who 
nee which promises an aptitude for in- 
acquirements.! „А great preference, 
necessary qualification in a high 
and whose means Are limited, the administration is, nid those 
ilies аго in a position to defray the expenses of their ed All 
| participate in an * Encouragement d^ for the first year, 
those who show the 1 
led to those who are remarkal 
are adinitted at am 
written examinations, * The 
and correctly 


1 ё lan, z 
are made yearly by the Council of: 
mathem; гапа in 


professors of 


professors ; and all applicants must produce proper tes- 


he AUTHORITY oF tae sCHOOL is vested in a direetor and a Council of Studies, 
соп of nine professors. The director lives in the college, and is c 


inistration and сог | Appoint pi 
eoretical: rie 

E ак 

is ec to rem im. The 

laration to take 

the pd of their | 
posing on the junor oi 1 
vir ойду ш t 


+ v 

"The COURSE оғ INSTRUCTION is lin 
obligatory. Tt includes lectures, daily 
cises, chemical manipulations, working in 
the construction of buik and other y 
The students are, in addition, expected to 
workshops and rhanufactories. They 
houses in the immediate vicinity, at th 
general examinations in every branch of 
second year the studies'are subdividi 
cial relation to the ultimate destination of th 

The specialities are four in number; 
architects, engineers. 3. Mining and meta 
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its branches, including agriculture, After that period, the whole ener; gies of the 
student are devoted to those branches of science on Which the profession he is 
about to adopt depends. 

With respect to prpLomas and. censiescates, the students of the third year are 
admitted to competition for diplomas, a programme of examination being made 


out for each speciality. com, are allowed thirty-five days within the 
college to make out their designs and compose their memoir, and: then they are 
examined by five professors in publie and" brin the students of two years, After 
the examination, the professors їп il grant diplomas to those who have ex- 
celled aud wlio have passed with’ ‘honors, and © certificates of ca- 
pacity” to those who have given proof of the highest talent. At each 


examination those who do not advance sufficiently, or are idle, ate recommended 
to Feito: Nhe азбас e kept for reference in ‘the ‘chives of the 
eollége. ЗМ t 
Tho Fides FoR EACH STODENT, including several а altogether 870 francs 
($174) per annum. "That the institution is flourishing, is proved by its being 
Hcr self-supporting zand that the country benefits by = long array of emiz. 
uates who night be named. ther with t of 2 A 
“о ments, W i god most satisfactorily illustrate. — Ё 
6 following is the programme’ of instruction somewhat more in чый 


$ FIRET YEAR. EN 
Descrip live Geometry. "Theory and application to ras, drawing, and shading; 


stone. i qum E 1s. 
ane Geometi ics generally. "Theory of motion and equilibrium of 
velocity, acceleration, force, mass; general principles of motion, gravity, power, ef 
pe. ats Valles of solid ey 
Construction of miir 
Tres Modification of Mot 
PET Ў dant of gravity, Eos pendulum, and its. ppc Dya 
ties, wydronynamiesy heat, ism, ей eng electrodynamics an eleetro-mogueti i 
molectlar action, acostica d it, OJ ely 
he first теа nts are made to manipulate, in. Rods АЯ the. density of solid 
d gasses, the construction and use of barometers, therm: aud moc 
on of refractive powers, photometere; power of PG in liquids, saccha. 


and the study of all ‘objects not metallic ; the atmosphere, 


Chemistry. Diner a 
gasses, site et eneral metho ү, OR of metallic oxides j, A in properties о! 


Il either alone or in 


[ni 'hurets, ‘chloride, ‚ &c.; general properties of the salts ; metals use! 
their combination for the arts. 


NL іс chemistry. 1 Meas of analysis ; principal organic products their uses inthe 
з acids, and their applications. 
E day їп the week in the laboratory, to CN the experiments they have seen in the 


lecture-room. 
po os and one б applied to 


in, Science far Е Pull Health is concerned + 
ЖЕГЕН Po EE S domina Renee ott heat v bin Bios. and a dry atmosphere; 
sun and. see thi e health lations and legislation. 
Second Pi h e AA чт А: that relates to industry, the» 
arts ir LAAT as Power pr ERN EG The ES creation ; substances 
em) tye Jie Б үч. Ке a x HERD AA М 
acation, plansand elevations 
of ‘buildings mmn eee are eae, must be LE the commencement of the 


term. i ab 


"i (SECOND PL NN sal 


‘The same as the first year, besides modeling in месси stone-cutting, 
ies and constraction af furnaces e all АЯ for different de 
n i el але» n LEE Tum Braj uation nearing an 
jui refri; ds ion, it itilati arrani ents: got 
tidas of ail kinds in Sean ا‎ р ЄЛ 


"The stude: 
and est a 


great di 
nd 01 SET. agricultura chemistry: ч 
iron, and suspension ; natural inland navi- 


gation субе, 
Arci 45 


aid fabrication in iron, steel, zinc, and 
o and wood sawing,; textile manufactures in. 
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Boon sacl, flax, silk; cotton spinning; expression of oils; grinding, felting, ceramic works, 
and pottery. 

"Special аы for the Third Year. Steam-engines of all descriptions; railways and dif- 
Ei systems for locdmotion ; the students visiting the most important works with their 
professors. 


"The students are examined daily uw subjects of their lectures, by the pro- 
fessors and repeaters (Répétiteurs.) The utility of this latter class of teachers is 


"well established in France, and they are found in every institution in which lec- 
turing is practiced to a great extent as a means of instruction; they prevent the 
burthen of teaching from falling upón. whose duty it isto be engaged in 


advancing, as well as in propagating science, and who would be prevented from 
following one or other of these honorable and useful careers, by having the duty 
of teaching superadded to that of leeturing. So well is the necessity of relieving 
the professor understood, that in all courses requiring preparation, special persons 
are appointed, called preparers, who take off this Л Жо from the professor. 
"The result is, that many men of high eminence are thus enabled to diffuse their 
knowledge among ei lecturing, and are willing to do so, though they 

- 8 ve other and more "profitable employments, to which they would exclusively 
© themselves, if this were connected with teaching by interrogation and the 

task of preparing experimental illustrations. "The pupil is thus greatly the gainer, 
and has at the same time the special examination upon the lecturers which is so 
фо to complete the instruction, and to which а repeater is entirely compe- 
tent. Young men of talent seek the situations of repeaters as the best method of 
showing their particular qualifications, and the most certain road to a professor- 
ship. For each recitation the pupil receives a mark, and the roll of the elass with 
these marks being preserved, its indications are combined with the ea! f the 


mination, to decide upon the fitness of a pupil when he ¢omes for’ fora 
iploma, . t MP" 
. The graphic exercises consist in the drawing of ornamental wi in India ink 


rawing,in drawing with the stec? pen and instruments, and in sketching- the 
"ums of the lectures to a scale. Great importance ig attached to this part of 
the course, and much time spent in it. The rooms for these exercisés ате con- 
veniently arranged, and the pupils are superintended during them by a professor 
ог a repeater, and visited occasionally by the director of studies or his deputies. 
The drawing-tables aré so arranged that the pupils stand while at work, which at 
prd Ate s do ? е 1 y 
e arrangements for chemical manipulation by the students aré complete ; 
they bave access not only to the laboratories of “ths eor ree to others 
which are devoted to special branches. ing the first year every student is 
employed in laboratory duty once a week, and has also the opportunity of per- 
forming some of the principal physical ا‎ They are superintended, 
while thus occupied, by repeaters. During the first half year of the second course 
the students are called, in turn, to general duty in the laboratory ; and during the 
second half of the same year, and the whole of the third, the two sections who 
follow the courses of chemi plied to the arts and mel ‚ are employed 
in manipulations | wi . There is an officer for their superintend- 
ence, called the director (chef) of the chemical exercises, who is subordinate to 
the professor of chemical analysis. "The opportunities thus afforded of acquiring 
a general practice under the guidance of the distingui; professors of this school 
are invaluable form one of the most important of the establishment. 
The material pee SL ce d some of the more useful works, and 
apparatus relat the arts, are furnished to the pupils, and used under the di- 
rection of their instructors, — 


‘The annual number. of students ent 160; They work 
eight hours and a half in the college, Pour 
tors are constantly occupied in surveying, i e 


the graphic department, , 
. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


p Van EEG i a 7 x ~ 

Tne great industrial interest of agriculture is wisely recognized and 
cared for by the government of France in the following manner: 

1. There is not simply a bureau with a clerk, but a department with 
a secretary or minister, to collect and disseminateyinformatiog as to the » 
condition and improvement of agriculture, and the agricultural popula- 
tion, and to administer all laws which шау. be passed on the subject. 
An annual report, statistical and suggestive, is made by the minister. 

2. Agricultural inspectors are employed; some to visit foreign coun- 
tries, gather information, and import plants şand seeds, and improved 
stock, to be disposed of at publie sales; and others to visit particular 
districts of the country, and communicate. information and advice, as 
they may see that they are needed. M 

3. Encouragement is given to agricultural societies and shows. E: 
1850, there were over one million of members enrolled in the various 
central, departmental and local societies, for the promotion of hortieul- 
ture and agriculture. Premiums аге’ offered for improvement in every 
branch of agricultural industry. 

4. In the Conseryatory'of Arts and Trades, provision is made for a 
collection. of models and drawings of agricultural buildings and imple- 
ments, and for courses of gratuitous lectures on^the principles of chem- 
istry and mechanics as applied to agriculture. 

5. The government has organized an extensive system of agricultural 
nd veterinary instruction, and makes. liberal appropriation for its sup- 


port. 


322, which, for want of sufficient capital, 
was abandoned in-18 cess was such as to lead. 
lishment of the Royal ic Institution at Grignon 
Institute of Coetbo in 1830, e school at Grand Juan i 
the model farm of Saulsaie in 1842, 121847, there were twe 
agricultural schools’ in 6) ration, to several of which. orpha 

and penal colonies "attached. At the close of that year, the gov- 
ernment introduced a measure for the better organization of agricul- 


de Domsbasle at Ri 
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tural instruction, which was voted by the National Assembly on the 3d 
of October, 1848, and the sum of 2,500,000 francs was appropriated to 
carry its provisions into execution. 


AGRICULTURAL Epveation, 

The law of 1848 provides for three degrees of professional instruction 
in agriculture at the expense of ‘the State. 1. А farm school in each 
(86) department, and ultimately, for each (363) arrondisement. 2. A 
higher seminary, called a District or Regional School, embracing two 
or more departments; and 3, A National Agronomic Institute, a sort of 
normal school of agriculture. - 


* ^* * Moner Fanu Sonoon. 

The farm school is a rural enterprise, conducted with ability and 
profit, in which the pupils perform all the labor, and receive a practical 
course of instruction in agriculture. ‘The objects aimed at are first, to 
furnish a good example of tillage to the farmers of the distric ; and 
‘second, to form agriculturists capable of cultivating ite 
upon their own property or that of others, as farmers, managers, over- 

ers of cattle, &c. А 
^. "The school is open to pupils who are at least sixteen years of age, 
“haye a good constitution, and have received an education in the primary 
“schools, Each school must have at least twenty-four pupils, before it 


can receive aid from the government. The aim is "have pupils enough ' 


on each farm to carry on all its operations in ti d, nurseries, and 
gardens, without any other help, except that of hers. 

The officers or teachers selected and paid by the government, are a 
director with a salary of 2,400 francs; a head workman with a salary 
of 1000 francs; a nursery gardener, with a salary of 1000 franés; а 
veterinary surgeon, with a salary of 500 francs; besides these, in some 
of the schools, there are special assistants, such as shepherds, silk- 
growers, &c, &e, —' + ы 

"The practical course extends through three years. The first is de- 
voted to simple manual labor; the second to the charge of animals; and 
the third to the oversight of various operations on the farm. The hours 
appropriated to study are devoted, Ist, to copying and writing out the 
notes taken of the instructions of the different leaders: 2d, to reading a 
manual of elementary agriculture ; and 3d, to lessons given by the over- 
seer of accounts, on arithmetic, book-keeping, and'surveying. Relig- 
ious instruction is given by the clergy in the neighborhood. 

The director works the farm at his own risk, and must во conduct it, 
as not only to give as good examples | ‘but as profitable return 
of crops, as other farms in its neigh T heise the patronage of 
the goyernment is withdrawn. Я К 

Pupils are boarded and instructed witho 
allowed a small sum toward clothing 7 
conduct and proficiency. k -— 
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Seventy-one Model Farm Schools were in operation in 1851, with 
over 1,500 students in attendance on a course of practical instruction 
extending through three years. А 


District, ок REGION:  Sonoors or AGRICULTURE. 


France is divided into a number of agricultural districts, in each of 
which there is to be. a District | ool of ` Theoretical and. Practical Ag- 
riculture. . They: have three ob sin view: 

1, To form enlightened agrioulturists, by b them the princi- 
ples of agriculture. © 

2. To offer an example, or ‘model, of practical û is € of a high 
order, and constantly advancing.” 

3. To make experiments for improving tlie ФЕ of the soil. > 

"The instruction in these schools is of a much higher order than in the 
farm. schools, and is adapted not to prepare laborers on the farm, so 
much as men to direct agricultural affairs. The farm connected with 
the school is expected to present an enlighted system of culture, and to 
adapt that culture to the wants and peculiarities of the district in which 
it is simated. The director, also, is no longer a farmer, or proprietor, 
laboring at his own risk, but an agent ‘employed by the x 


and accountable to them, idt subject to their direction. ies 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical; embracing the fo 
lowing six professorships: Р m, 

One professor of rural economy 2 ана legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture, (cultivation of forest trees,) and of botany. 

One of chemistry, physics, and geology, applied to agriculture. 

One of rural engineering, (irrigations, rural Constructions, survey- 
ing, ёе.) x ж 

The course оп roral economy and legislation deseribes the relation 
between rural productions and the publie revenue, as as well as the differ- 
ent branches of industry, It shows what circumstances are favorable 
or unfavorable to such or such a system of cultivation, or to such or such 
aspeculation in animals, or vegetables, according to the situation of the 
lands, the facility of communication, and demand for the products by the 
people of the surrounding country. The course embraces also ru 
legions i 

` The course оп agriculture Ж the study о 
of instruments of tillage, of di t cultivated pla 
the different modes of лин ani pe th 


tion of crops. - VE 
Zootechny j 


of their suppoi 
duction. 
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The professor of sylviculture and botany gives first, a summary sketch 
of vegetable physiology and botany appliedito agriculture. He teaches 
the subject of sylviculture, (cultivation of woods,) and of forest economy, 
with special reference to the training, working; and preservation of the 
forests of individuals and the communes. = =- 

The professor of chemistry, physics, geology, &c., has a wide field, 
‘as his titles show. His chief object is to take those views of the sciences 
named which bear directly upon agriculture: M 4 

The professorship of rural engineering embraces geometry, mechan- 
‘ics, and linear drawing, as applied to rural architecture, to the construc- 
tion of agricultural instruments, and particularly to irrigations. 

To second the lessons of the professors, an equal number of tutors are 
appointed. Their duties are to explain in private, to the pupils, what- 
ever is obscure or difficult in the oral instruction. “They also sec that 
notes are taken of the lectures, &c. 

Each school has its library, its philosophical and chemical cabiüet, 
adapted especially to aggiculture, its agronomic museum of geology, 
zoology, botany, and agricultural technology. 

The pupils have an opportunity of witnessing on the farms connected 
e these schools, all the important agricultural operations, also speci- $ 
епз ofthe best breeds of animals, and thé mode of taking care of them, 
арй using them: and they engage personally in all the-important opera- 
tions connected with husbandry, во as to know how to conduct them in , 
after-life, ы 
The number of scholars admitted is fixed’ by the government, and ® 
varies nt the different schools. The price of board is 750 franca, ($138.) 
The State furnishes several scholarships to each school. Half of 
them is given to the most deserving of the pupils from the farm schools, 
placed at the regional schools, The other half is divided among the 
scholars who are the most distinguished, after six months’ trial, for their 
labor and conduct. Scholarships from the national agronomic institate, 
are also given to those most successful in study and conduct. 
Towards the close of the third year, examinations are held, and to 
those who sustain them, diplomas are given, and the way is laid open 
for their admittance to the national institute. à 
"To these schools a farm is always attached, for the purposes already 
indicated ; also, a manufactory of agricultural instruments, an establish- 
ment for silk, a place for preparing liquid manures, distillery, oil mill, 
dairy, sawmill, &e = а sam 
"The head men on the farm are essentially the. 
described as connected with the fürm ols: 


same as those already 


hi 


Й 


* Малон 76 
To give unity and efficiency to te al instruction, 
the law provides for the establi of onomiç, Insti- 


tute on a portion of the magnificent garde n les Suitable 
buildings, and a library, laboratories, and appropriate collections of spe- 
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cimens, models and drawings, of implements, animals, seeds, plants, &e, 
are to be provided by the government. The plan embraces 

1. A complete faculty of agronomic science. 

2. A superior normal school of agriculture. 

3. A higher institute for agriculturists. © аа. 

To meet the wants of thi T class espe ially, a large farm is con 
nected with thé school. Here will be performed, at the expense of the 
State, all thé experiments necessary to the progress of agronomic sci- 
ence, and to verify. practically all the innovations and improvements 
proposed by others, before they are recommended to the public. 

The theoretical and practical parts ofthis institute are really distinct, 
but they are placed under the general government of one director. 

The professorships are nine, as follows: pos 

One chair of rural economy and legislation. , 

One of agriculture. . V 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture. eae * 

One of rural engineering, embracing leveling, irrigation, construction 
of roads, rural architecture, and mechanics applied to agricultural instru- 
ments, E ШУ МАРА ‹ 

The above professorships belong, to practical agriculture. The othe 
belong to the theory of the subject. _ eii 1 

One of terrestrial physics and meteorology. | 4 

One.of chemistry applied to agriculture. M 

One of botany, and vegetable physiology. 

One of applied zoology. м j 

Here, as in the lower schools, a number of tutors is appointed equal 
to the number of professors. , 

In addition to the director, professors, and tutors, the following officers 
will be appointed : 1 

A prefect of studies. 

A curator of the collections. _ 

A librarian. 

An overseer of studies. s 

To these will be added a corps of head men to oversee and manage 
the ‘affairs of the farm. These will, in part, be called from the farm 
schools. For example, the institute will need twenty-one herdsmen, 
twenty-one grooms, twenty-one shepherds, and fifteen gardeners. .. 

The French minister adds, The end of the institute at, Versailles, de 
not merely to.afford agricultural instruction, but to open. the way for 
studious men, who wish iere. their labors toward the | application of 
science to rural industry. This is the first attempt of the kind that has 
been made. Industry has enriched the learned méh who have explored 
thé domain of the physical : sciences and of « y for this object 
But if agriculta ‘given reputation to any, it has not procured for 
any one a positi ‘would enable him to make the center of 
his studies: The! 


itate at Versailles is intended to change this state 
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of things by offering as a prize of laudable ambition, to those who 
direct their researches to agriculture, a certain number of chairs, before 
which an immense field opens.” р a 


4 AY 
VETERINARY Ерослтох, і йө и 
In addition to the above system of agricultural education, the govern- 
ment of France maintains three institutions (at Lyons, гі, and. Tou- 
louse,) at an expense of over'$75,000 a year, to qualify persons by the 
study of comparative anatomy and physiology, and»by opportunities of 
witnessing hospital: practice, and investigating the’ symptoms and phe- 
nomena of disease in domestic animals, to practice veteriniry surgery 
and medicine. In countries where a large number of horses are re- 
quired for cavalry service, and in all countries where live stock consti- 
tutes во large a portion of the motive power and capital of every agri- 
culturist, there should be one or more institution of this kind. The first 
in the world was established at Lyons in 1762; the second, at Alfort in 
1766; the third, at Berlin in 1792 ;*and the fourth, at London in 1793. 


, VETERINARY ScnooL at ALronT. ý 

The Veterinary school at Alfort was instituted in 1766. It г Я 
y situated on the river Seine, about six miles from Paris, and em- 
в every facility, of building, anatomical specimens and prepara- 
books, and .professors, for a complete course of instruction. in 
veterinary medicine and surgery. "The following: sketch of the school 
is taken from Mr. Colman's Report: | е 

A student at his entrance must be well versed іп the common 
branches of education; and.a full course of instruction requires a resi- 
dence of four years. The number of pupils is limited. to three hundred. 
Of these, forty are entirely supported by the government. These are 
educated for the army; and are required not only to become versed in 
the science and practice of veterinary medicine and; surgery, but like- 
wise in the common business of a blacksmith’s shop, as far as it is con- 
nected with farriery. . Students can be admitted only by the nomination 
or with the consent of one of the great officers of government, the min- 
ister of commerce and agriculture. The expense of board and lodging 
is about fifteen pounds, or eighty dollars a year; the instruction is 
wholly gratuitous, the professors being supported by the government. 

The establishment presents several hospitals or apartments for sick 
horses, cows, and dogs. There are means for controlling and regula- 
ting, as far as possible, the temperature of the rooms, and for producing 
a complete and healthy ventilation. There are stables where, the 
patients may be oh кш the. ‚ case requires it; and 
there are preparations for giving them as high as their bodies. a warm 
bath, which, in cases of diseased limbs а) Ї great service. 
There is a Jarge college with dormitories: rooms ‘for the 
studénts; houses for the professors within re; rooms for 
operations upon animals, and for anatomical di 


2 
ctions; a room with a 


> 
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complete laboratory for a course of chemical lectures; а public lecture 
room or theater; and an extensive smithery, with several forges fitted 
up in the best possible manner. There are likewise, several stands; 
contrived with some ingenuity, for confining the feet of horses, that 
students may make with security their first attempts at shoeing, or in 
which the limb, after it has been separated from its lawful owner,*may 
be placed for the purpose of examination and experiment, |» 

An extensive suite of apartments presents акаам Bad. indeed, 
an extraordinary museum both of natural and artificial anatomical pre- 
parations, exhibiting the natural and healthy state of the animal consti- 
tution; аб likewise, remarkable examples of dis | parts. "The 
perfect examples of the anatomy of the horse, the co 


a powerful appeal to our humanity in showing how much tli е poor 
animals, who minister so essentially to our service and pleasures, must 
suffer without being able to acquaint us with their sufferings; and how 
often they are probably compelled to do duty, and driven to the hardest 
services by the whip or the spur, in circumstances in which a human 
being would not be able to stand up. A great number of calculi or 
stones, taken from the bladders of horses after death, are exhibited, of a 
large size, and, in some instances, of a very rough exterior, which must 
lavê excessively irritated and pained the sensitive parts with which 
they eame in contact. It is scarcely possible to overrate the suffering 
which the poor animal must have endured under such an affliction. 
The department for sick dogs, containing boxes for those which re- 
quire confinement, and chains for such as require to be kept in the open 
air, and a cooking apparatus and. kitchen for the preparation of their 
food, was spacious, well-arranged, and contained a large number of 
patients. Any sick animals may be sent to the establishment, and their 
board is to be paid at a fixed rate of charges; twelve sous or cents, or 
sixpence per day for a dog; and fifty sous or cents, or twenty-five pence, 
for avhorse, including medicine, advice, and attendance. In cases of 
epidemics or murrain prevailing in any of the distr 
best attendance and “advice are sent from these: 
cure, and esp A ich the symptoms and 
In countriés where large standing armies a 
of cour&e there are large bodies of cavalry and 


d, and where 
artillery to be attended 
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upon, as well as waggon-horses for carrying the supplies, the importance 
of veterinary surgery is vastly increased; but in countries where no 
standing armies exist, ће number of horses kept for use or pleasure, 
and of other domestic animals, bears a much larger proportion to the 
number of human beings than we should. be likely to infer without.in- 
quiry and renders the profession highly important. 

A large and select library belongs to the establishment, and a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants, and likewise of the grasses em- 
ployed in agriculture. A farm is likewise attached to the place, on 
which/instruction is given in practical agriculture, and numbers of vari- 
ous kinds of animals are kept for the purpose of breeding the'best, and 
illustrating the effects of crossing. Some selected animals of domestic 
and of the best foreign breeds, horses, bulls, cows, and sheep, are kept 
for this special object. | 

; + AGRICULTURAL Rerorm Scmoors. я 

In addition to the special schools of agriculture and the associated 
arts and sciences above described, there is a class of institutions not 
only in France, but in Germany, which are instrumental in diffusing a 
large amount of practical instruction in farm and garden industry, while 
they are accomplishing a still higher purpose in cultivating the long 
neglected or abused souls of their pupils—we refer to the Reform Farm 
Schools, of which a particular account will be given further on. 
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Тив best agricultural school in France is situated at ignon, about 
twenty miles from Paris. It consists of an estate of about 1200 acres 
elonging to the French Government, which is rented for a term of forty 
years to a society of gentlemen interested in agriculture, who have the 
management of the institution, and who subscribed 300,000 francs, or 
about 60,000 dollars for conducting it. The government is represented 
in the board of management. ‘The course of instruction embraces both 
the science and the practice of agriculture, and is designed fora class 
of students, who depend upon their own exertions for а livelihood, and 
especially for those persons who manage the estates of large proprie- 
tors, who in England or Scotland are called bailiffs, or stewards, and 
France, agricultural engineers. The following - is. abridged? from 
Colman's “ European Agriculture and Rural Economy? i 


The term of residence at Grignon is fixed at two years ; but the pupil remains 
three months after his studies are completed, in order to digest and draw up the 
entire management of an estate, and describe its details in every department. 
"The students are divided into classes denominated internals and externals, or 
resident and non-resident. The former reside entirely in the house, where they 
are lodged and boarded, and pay about 800 franes, or 32 pounds, or 160 dollars, 
per year, The externals, or non-residents, provide for themselves, or lodge at 
the houses of the neighboring farmers, and pay a very small amount for their 
instruction. This arrangement is particularly designed to benefit poor scholars. 
Both classes are equally subject to the general discipline and rules of the institu- 
tiong and are alike engaged in the same works and studies. а, 
here are lectures every day in the week, At the commencement of each 
lecture; the professor examines the pupils on the. subject of the preceding lec- 
ture; and they are required often to take notes, aud presenta written report of 
the lecture. Besides the professors, there are two monitors, who have been 
edueated at the school, who labor with the pupils in the fields. They are ex- 
pected, and itis their duty, to question the pupils on the subjects which have 
been treated in the lectures; to show their application; to illustrate what may 
have been obseute; and, in short, to leave nothing unexplained which is liable 
to misunderstanding or error. There are two publie examinations annually, in 
which the scholars are subjected to a rigorous questioning in what they have 
been taught. 1f, at the end of two years, their conduct has been approved, and 
their examination is met successfully, they receive а diploma from the 
institution. es RP . i 
‚ They are not only employed in the general work of the farm, but particular 
portions of land are assigned to individuals, which they manage: as they please, 


and cultivate with their own hands ; they pay the rent and expenses одише 
and team,/and receive the product P i due from institution, Age of 
th рой to tak the di m ie farm 

MEE h a ае ku КН Ылги, the 


for a length of as the hog establishment, eep esta? 
cattle, the horses, implements, &e. &o. They have likewise adopted a 
practice, which seems much to be commended—that of employing workmen, 
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shepherds, eow-herds, &е., from foreign countries; as, for example, from 
Belgium and Switzerland, that they may in this way become acquainted with the 
best practices in those countries. s 

The time is thus divided and arranged among them :—they rise at four o'elock 
in summer, and at half-past four in winter. They go immediately into the stables 
to assist in the feeding, cleaning, and harnessing Of the teams, and the 
general care of the live stock, according to their respective assignments. At half- 
past five they take a light breakfast; at six o'clock they go into the kills of study, 
and here they remain’ until eleven o'clock ; at half-past six they attend a lecture, 
or course of instruction, which occupies them until eight o'clock ¢ at half-past 
eight they are oceupied in reading or in making notes of the leetures which they 
have wil, and the monitors balire Spoken of are preseht'to render them any 
assistance required ; at half-past nine o'clock there. is another lecture or course 
of instruction for both seetions, which occupies them until eleven, when they take 
their second or principal breakfast, From noon until five o'clock, the pupils are 
occupied in labor or practical operations. The professors, from time to time, take 
a section, and employ them in land-surveying, in drawing plans, and in levclings ; 
others are occupied in mineralogical or in botanical excursions, or in inspecting 
the management of forest lands; others are occupied by their teacher in the 
practical management of farming implements, in the management of teams in the 
field, in sowing, and other general operations of husbandry, ina field devoted to 
‘these purposes; dnd a section, to the number of twelve, are every day employed 
in the direct labors of the farm, in ploughing, digging, harrowing, бо, бо. 
"They work in company with the best laborers, that they may observe and learn 
their modes of executing their work. They are required to be attentive to every 
operation that is performed ; and to: present a full Teport'of cach * day's work to 

e director-general. — ^ а 
__ At hatf-past five in winter, and at six in summer, they take their dinner. | At 
Seven o'clock in the evening they go again into the halls of study. Fyomeseven 
fo halt mast eight o'clock there is another course of instruction, or a repetition of 
what they have had before. Until nine o'clock they are oceupied in their 
journals, or in making notes of their lectures, At nine o'elock the sleeping 
rooms are lighted, and they retire for the night: s 

‘There are several distinct professorships. Î The Professor of Practical Agricul- 
ture gives two courses; the one written, the other oral; and, like the lecture 
of а clinical professor at thé bed-side, it is given in the fields. ‘This professor un- 
derstands not only how a thing should be done, but how to do it; and he can 
put his hand to every form of agricultural labor, such as ploughing, harrowing, 
sowing, managing the teams, feeding the animals, handling every instrument 
of agriculture, buying selling, &e. In the words of his commission, his object is 
at the same time to form the eye and the hand ; to teach his pupil how to learn ; 
to command, to direct, and to execute, To this end it'was necessary to form a 
complete agricultural organization for practice, independent of the exercises 
attached to the departments of the other professors: унн, 

‘The farm is com, of 


c E {2 670 acres, 
‘plantations. 1 305 « 


egetable, botanical, 
is, mulberry planta- 
, and nurseries ;,  ,. 77, 
i mes ca 
Roads'and lands’ A» 
genet by ъй" ae ч 
‘The animals on the farm inelude 
Animals of draught or labor of. 
kinds. ^. —. ў 
Охеп for fatting ^. 7 
Cows of different ages and - 
| different crosses ; ^. МИ 
Sheep, embracing the differen 
Swine establishment 
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There are likewise on the establishment workshops or manufactories, if so they 
may be called,— 

For the making of agricultural instruments ; 

A threshing-house and machine for grain ; 

‘A dairy room for the manufacture of different kinds of cheese and of butter ; 

А. magnanerie, or establi for silk-worms į 

‘A stercorary for the mam re of compost manures. 

To all these various departments the attention of the students is closely called, 
and they dre required to take some part in the labors connected with them, 

Besides the farm belonging to the establishment, there is a field of one hundred 
acres devoted exclusively to the pupils, and principally to the culture of plants 
not grown on the farm. Here they make experiments in different preparations 
of the soil, and with different manures. без. C Я 

Every week two scholars, one of the second and one. 
appointed to attend particularly to the general conditio › farm, Their 
business is to examine constantly the whole establishment ; the works that are 
going on in every department ; to look after the woods and the plantations; the 

^ the horses; the fatting cattle; the dairy ; е sheep-fold ; the swine ; 

and the hospital ; and to attend to the correspondence, and the visitors. This 
service lasts a fortnight, and there is a change every week, taking care always ` 
that there shall be one scholar of the first, and one of the second year associated. 
‘They attend to all the labors on the farm, and to all the communications between 
the principal direetor and inspectors, and the laborers, In the vi ary or 
hospital department of the establishment, they assist the surgeon in all his visits 
and operations; take notes of his preseriptions ; make ш and attend to tlie 
administration of his medieines ; and observe particularly the sanitary condition 
of the stables and buildings, where the live stock, sick or well, are kept а 

On Saturday evening, each scholar, to whom this duy "has been assi 


the first year, are 


igned, 

makes to his fellow-pupils a full verbal report of what has been done., This 

report is transeribed into a journal designed for that purpose; and thus a 

continued. history of the entire management of the farm is kept up, ‘The whole 
school is divided into sections or classes of twelve each: six of two and six of one 
yenr's'standing; and these sections are constantly under the direction of the 
Professor of Practical Agriculture. М 

As the establishment at Grignon may be considered a model agricultural 
establishment, it may be useful to go more into detail in regard to the course of 
instruction pursued here. t y 

Once a week there is an exercise, which embraces every thing relating to the 
management of the teams and the implements. . 

First, for example, in the different modes of executing any work, and using the 
utensils employed; The harness, the collar, the traces, and how attached, the 
shaü-horse or the cattle attached to the load, and the adjustment of the load 
to their backs; the yoke, the single yoke, the double yoke; the pack-saddle ; the 
harnessing of a saddle-horse ; the team for ploughing; the team for harrowing ; 
the team for drawing loads; the team for wagons, and for carriages with all 
their appurtenances ; every one of these matters is to be practically understood, 
as well as the whole management of the team in action. 

In ploughing, the turning the furrow, its inclination, ifs breadth and depths ; 
the laying out of fields ; the management of large and small fields ; how to make 
the first furrow, and finish the last furrow ; to lay the land flat, to break it up in 
elods; to plough it at a certain angle, to lay the land in curved furrows; these 
are all considered, and make part of the instruction given. The preparation, 
equipment, and use of every agricultural implement—such as ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, scarifiers, cultivators, sowing machines, trenching machines; the practice 
of sowing, the different modes of sowing, whether broadcast, by dibble, or in 
drills; the application of manure both as to time, mode, quantity, and preparation, 

_ and the composting of manures, are matters of in uiry and practice.. * 

‘The cutting of grasses; the making of hay, and the construction of stacks; the 
harvesting of ecd by the scythe or by the sickle ; appendages 10 the seythe, 
called commonly the cradle ; and the grinding of scythes ; the making of sheaves, 
and of shocks, or stacks; andthe loading and the stowing away of grain, are 
matters to be understood. 
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А practical attention is required to every form of service on the farm; in the 
cow-house ; the horse-stables ; the fatting-stalls; the sheep-fold ; the styes ; the 
poultry-yard; the threshing-floor; the stereorary; and the store-houses for 
the produce of the farm of every description. The duties in this cuse embrace 
not merely the’ observation of how these things аге done, but the actual doing 
of them/until an expertness is acquired, > mere) M ^ 

Leaving the practical department we доону to the course of studies to be 

ursued. ben А T 
Г For admission into the institution some previous education is demanded, and the 
candidate is subjected to an examination before the principal and one of the 
professors. мз "iN 

First, he is required to фер бап essay upon some subject assigned to him, 
that his knowledge of the French language and grammar may be ascertained, 

It is necessary, next, that he should be well , ded in the four great rules 
of arithmetic; in fractions, vulgar and decimal ; in the extraction of the roots ; in 
the rules of proportion and progression ; and in the system of measures adopted in 
France, _ 4 : 

In geometry, he must be well aequainted with the general prineiples of straight 
lines and circles, and their various combinations; and with the general measure- 
ment of plane surfaces, — A 

In natural philosophy, he must understand the general properties of bodies; and 
be acquainted with the uses of the batometer and thermometer, 

Candidates for admission must bring with- them certificates of good character 
and manners, and must be at least eighteen years old. They arè rigidly held to 
an attendance upon all the courses of instruction ab the institution ; dnd have ledve 
af absence only on the application of their parents or guardians. ^ 

‘The studies of the first year are begun with a course of mathematics, Georiie- 
try and trigonometry are made a particular subject of attention ; embracing the 
study of straight lines, and circular or curved: ines’ on the same plan; the ad- 
measurement of surfaces; the use of the ass; the'récording of measure- 
ments; the delineation of measurements ; the surveying of open fields, of woods, 
of marshes, of ponds or lakes; comparison of ancient land measures with those in 
present use; the ube of the square, the chain, and the éom ; the elevation 
of plans; the construction’ of scales, and the ordinary divisions of landed 
properties, c А 

‘The study of various plans in any form; solid measure; conic sections, their 
principal properties, and their practical application; the theory and practice of 
leveling the method of projections and their application; cubic measure of 
different solids, of hewn stones, of rough stones; the measurement of loose. or 
broken stones, of sand, of lands excavated, of ground filled in, of stacks, and 
of heaps of manure; the eubie measure of trees standing, and of felled trees, 
of beams, and every kind of carpenter's work, of firewood, of walls, arches, and 
ditches or dikes; the ascertaining of the capacity of carriages, wagons, carts, 
wheel-barrows, pails, troughs, barrels and casks, basins or ponds, and ent 
vessels in use, and of granaries and barns, and the determination of the weights 
of bodies. "To all this is added a full course of trigonometry. They are accustomed 
likewise to tho ا‎ of the scale, of the square, of the compass, and of the 
ER ye for delinedtion, and are often occupied in superficial and in profile 

rawing. Y A d 

The [m course of instruction embraces emban 


liquids, or their pressure, at rest or in motion. N ' 
'The materials employed jn a uu their uses and т. üon in building— 
; M eh м 
dd 


embracing stones, bricks, lime, mortars, cemen! 
various modes of building, à 

The laying of walls for foundations; the erection 
requisite ; and the construction of passages, inclosures, 
kinds of woods, their absolute and relative strength 
of preserving them ; every kind of. earpenter’s work 
staircases, scaffuldings, and exterior supports; th 
timber, with thatch, rushes, shingles, tiles, slates, 1 bitumen; the paving 
of roads, the formation of barn-floors, with clay or com] ‘of bituminous sub- 
stances which form a hard and enduring surface, are subjects of inquiry., 


constructions. of roofs, -in 
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Next comes instruction in the blacksmith’s shop, in the use of the forge, and 
the other implements of the trade; and in the various applications of iron and 
steel, of copper, lead, and zinc, 1 н 

‘They аге instructed, likewise, in the manufacture and use of leather and cord- 


; and in the у: details of painting ané»glazing. The prices or cost like- 
wise of all these dii processes, ate, as far as practicable, ascertained ; and the 
modes of estimatin ork are explained. |. N 

The next course embrace ES of natural philosophy ; and this includes 


chemistry, geology, and . ТИ ORME ip 
i i. р 
c this Jast ircmstance upon the 


First, the general Ee r9 lies, 
or absorbent powers; and the special i 


character of an arable soil. | iss. wal ts 
odies in. е weight of 
of bodies and the nib the 
spheric pressure. construction 
vids in irs, and against 
е of siphons and 


- The study of heat in all its various phenomena, | Its,effeets 

bodies, and the M wur which it makes in their condition; the phenomena of 
fusion, ebulition, and evaporation; of vapors; of the hygrometer or measurer 
of moisture, and the utility of the instrument; the conducting jus of bodies ; 
of metals in particular; of free or-radiating heat; application of heat to furnaces 
i li ^s r of emitti rbing cold ; 
any place ; in- 
"Mai tables 


3 


meter. 
of dew; of 


Meteorology. , Explication of the phenomena. ‚ of white frosts ; of clouds ; 
of rain; of snow ; their various influences upon harvest, and the whole subject о! 
climate. ° Se A GE. AMA es EN in А 

Study of light. Pd of light in space; laws of its reflection ; laws of its 

‘The polariza- 


refraction ; action of light про "ы, The subject of vision. 
tion of light ; the explication of the rainbow, and other phenomena of light; the 
prism. К \ 

Study of s _ Conductors of electricity ; distribution of the electric fluid 
in nature; power of the electric rods or points ; electricity developed by the con- 
tact. of bodies; of galvanic piles; their construction and uses. Atmospheric 
cleetrieity ; its origin ; the formation of thunder clouds ; action of electricity upon 
vegetation; of lightning; of thunder; of hail. аа. а 

“Chemistry. Simple bodies; compound bodies ; difference between combination 
jon; affinity; what is intended by 
emical noihenelature, and. of chemical 


mixture; atomical attraction ; є 
chemical agents. Explanation of the 


terms, а 1 ад NCC аи 1, Р ' 
"The study of simple bodies. Of oxygen ; its properties; its action upon vegeta- 
E. and upon animal life, Nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, earbon, hydrogen ; their 
ККЕ Ў Кы ж and animal substances; their uses in veterinary medicine, 
and their influence upon vegetation. — з 2 i 
The study pula end Chemistry as applied to air and water ; 
their importgnce in рон their influence upon the action and life of plants 
and animals; the acids,—the sulphuric, the nitric, the carbonio, the chlorie ; the 
alkalies,—lime, soda, potassium, ammonia į their application in various forms. ‘The 
. salts i istry, eh various applications and uses; their importanee. as 
Constituent of the soil, or as improvements. - WENN ie. 
‚ The subject of marls and of earths, and of various substances deemed favorable 
to vegetation. Under the direction of the Prof of Chemistry, the students 
are taught to coy ses of different soils an. 


To this is added а. of. Mineralogy 
general props of minerals; the physical 


of mineral substances the 
The study of the dis ive prop: 
which are most extended over the globe, and 


of those mineral substances 


which are the most in use; such, 
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especially, as the carbonate of lime; comprehending stones for building, for the 
making of roads and walls, lime-stones, marbles, sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris ; and all the variety of mineral substances ordinarily found, and of use in 
agriculture or the arts. 

A eourse of Geology follows this, embracing all the leading features of the 
scienge, with a special reference to all substances or conditions of the soil con- 
nected with agricultural improvement. o "D 

In this case, the professor makes frequent excursions with the pupils, that they 
may become familiarly acquainted with the subjects treated of in the lectures, and 
see them in their proper localities; so thatthe great truths of geological science 
may be illustrated by direct and personal observation, ' 

N ext follows a course of instruction in horticulturegor gardening. 

Of the soil; the surface and the subsoil, and practical considerations relative 
to their culture and products, А 

Of the climate; the temperature, the aspect and local condition of the land 
in reference to the products cultivated; the amelioration of the soil, and. the 
substances to be used for that object, with the modes of their application, 

"The various horticultural operations; and implements employed ; and manner in 
which they are to be executed, "The.employment of water in irrigation ; modes 
of inclosing by ditches г walls ; walls for the training of trees ; trellises and palings; 
and of protections against the wind. k 

The different modes of multiplication ; sowing, engrafling by cuttings and by 
layers, and practical illustrations of these different processes. The culture of seed- 
bearing or grain-producing plants; the choice of them; their planting and 
management ; the harvesting and preservation of the crops, 

Under this head comes the kitehen-garden, and the choice of the best eseulént 
vegetables for consumption ; the nursery, and the complete management of ees 
ЖОКЕ first planting; the fruit-garden, considered in all its details; and the 
flower-garden. J "nm "T 

The general results of gardening; the employment of hand, or „эй оо, 
the eare, preservation, and consumption of the products, and their sale. The 
gardens at Grignon are upon a scale sufficient to supply all practical. demonstra- 
tions,» 

The next division embraces the botanical garden. Here the whole science of 
botany is treated in its principles, and their practical application. The study of 
vegetable organization, with'a full account of the prevailing systems and nomen- 
clature of botany, and the classification of plants. Vegetable physiology, in all its 
branches, and vegetable anatomy ; comparison of plants in their native and culti- 
vated states; infiuence of cultivation in developing and improving plants; the 
propogation of plants in their natural condition, or by artificial means; the subject 
of rotation, or change*of erops. А ‹ 

The practical application of these botanical instructions; and especially in the 
examination of plants or vegetables which may be useful in an economical view. 

The garden of the establishment ces what is called a school of trees ; 
а school of plants for economical and commercial purposes ; and a school of plants 
for common use. These are all carefully classed-and distinguished by their proper 
names. ‘The pupils are accustomed to be Jed into the gardens by the professor, 
that his instructions may be fully exemplified and confirmed. — . 1 

The next гале science taught at the school is veterinary surgery and 
medicine. This embraces a course of anatomy and animal phisiology, It com- 
prehends a full description of all the animal organs ; and demonstrations are given 
from subjects, destroyed or obtained for that purpose. е functions of the 
different organs are likewise described ; the organs of dig respiration, icir- 
culation, and the organs connected with the continuance of the speci m 

Every part of the animal, external and internal, is shown, its E un given, its 
uses explained ; its situation in relation.to the other organs; the good points, the 
faults or defects in an animal ; the peculiarities of different races of animals, with 
the modes of discriminating among them. ene. aa р 

‘The choice of animals intended for. different services,—as in horses for example, 
whether for the saddle, the race, the chase, the carriage, the road, the wagon, or 
the plough. Next. the treatment of the ducti "animals; the medicines in 
use; their preparation, and the mode of applying or employing them. # 
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The next subject of instruction embraces a complete system of keeping farm 
accounts and jourhals, with the various books and forms necessary to every 


department. 

From this the pupil proceeds to what is called rural legislation, embracing an 
account of all the laws affect agricultural property or concerns. 

‘The civil rights and ¢ of a French citizen, and the constitution of France. 


Property, movable or immovable, or, as denominated with us, personal and 
real ; of the divisions of property; ofits use and its obligations. 

n commons ; of laws relating to forests ; of the rights of fishing in rivers ; and 
of hunting. 

‘The laws relating to rural police ; to public health; to publie security ; to con- 
tageous or epidemic diseases. i, BOUM EL 

EU. rights of passage of men or animals over the land. 
what. 1 
Of crimes, ‘Theft in the fields ; breaking or destruction instruments. of 
agriculture ; throwing open inclosures ; destruction or removal of bounds. Гау- 
ing waste the crops by walking over them ; inundation of fields by the stoppage 
of streams, or the erection of mills. Injury or breaking of publie roads and 
bs Poisoniug, killing, or wounding animals. Р ih 
| е duties of country magistrates; guards or justices of the peace, Of courts 
of law. (200 
Of contracts, general and specific. Contracts of sale and prohibitory conditions. 
Of leases of different sorts. Of hiring labor; of the obligations of masters and 
servants. Of corporations, and the laws applicable to agricultural associations. 

Of deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, commissions, and powers of agency and 
attorney ; insurance against fire, hail, and other hazards. Of the proof of o len 
tions ; written proof; oral testimony ; presumptive evidence ; of oaths. Of Ral 
proceedings; of the seizure of property real or personal, and of bail. 

"he instruction proceeds under various courses, and Î have so far given buta 
limited account of its comprehensiveness, and the variety of subjects which it 
embraces, thy 

The study of the different kinds of soil, and of manures, with all their applica- 
tions, aud the improvements aimed at, take in a wide field. Under the head of 
soils there are the argillaceous, the calcareous, the siliceous, turf-lands, heath-lands, 
volcanic soils, the various sub-soils, loam, and humus. 

Under the head of manures, come the excrements of animals, all fæcal matter, 
poudrette, urine ; the exerements of fowls; guano; noir animalisée ; the refuse 
of sugar refineries; the relies of animals; oil-cakes ; the refuse of maltings ; 
tanners'-bark ; bones, hair, and horn; aquatic plants ; green-dressings. 

The application likewise of sand, clay, marl, lime, plaster, wood-ashes, turf- 
ashes, soot, salt; the waste of various manufactures ; mud and street dirt. 

The plants cultivated for bread; wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, millet, 
tice, and the modes of cultivating them. 

For forage,—potatoes, beets, turnips, ruta-bagas, carrots, artichokes, parsnips, 
beans, cabbage. 

Lucerne, lupins, sainfoin, common clover, trifolium incarnatum, vetches, peas, 
lentils, and plants for natural meadows and for pasturage. 

To these are added, cobra, rape, poppy, mustard white and black, hemp, flax, 
cotton, madder, saffron, woad, hops, tobacco, chicory, teazles. 

The weeds prejudicial to agriculture, and the insects which attack the plant 
while growing, or in the granary or barn. 

The production of milk; and, as already said, the making of butter and cheese. 

The production of wool; tests of its fineness; classing of Wools ; shearing of 
sheep; weight of the fleece; washing of wool before or after shearing; and every 
particular in reference to the subject. 

The fatting of beef, mutton, and pork. Choice of animals for this purpose ; 
nutritive properties of different kinds of food ; in what form to be given; grains 
entire or ground ; roots cooked or raw, green or dry; the value of the pulp of 
beet-root after the sugar is expressed ; refuse of the starch factories з of the dis- 
«Шегу ; of ‘the brewery; fatting by pasture or in stalls ; comparison of the live 
weight with that of the animal when slaughtered. 

Care and management of the various kinds of domestic poultry. 

31 


y if any, and 
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hy; an extended 

nies, when the 

hops and factories 
ed with them, 


impro hich 
and the i ee gu 
йыйын Of ые 
whole subject of 
|, trees. for 
is a great subject in 
immense extents of 


I have 
the whole subject of the 


and harness ‘management. 
Under the head’ farm accounts, the establishment itself at Grignon is made 
an example; the of which аге kept most accurately by some of the 


students, and open of all. П 
; TAL do upon te m ide wp rry siet; 


A journal of every | 

and these accounts are transferred into a large-book. 

* То this is added, a particular account of the labors performed, and the oceupa- 
tion of each workman on the farm, i ‚ 

a cash-book, embracing payment and sales, which are adjusted every 
fortnight. git 

Next, an account with the house; chargingyenery article supplied or con- 


sumed. D 
Хех а specife account of each principal department of the farm such as the 
" ith all i and 1 ‘the ary, 

Bary whieh are all blame eade ordin a ded 


&e.; which are all balanced every month, 
partment may be known. 
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As the students are advanced, more general and enlarged views of the various 

subjects of inquiry are given ; such as, 
The taking of a farm, and "the cultivation or management to be adopted. 

‘The influene nate and a 

The erops to n rotation of crops, 


Agricultural 
The devoting of pasturage; to dairy ient to the raising of 
anaes to the fi 0 growth oduction of 


or x small ^ 
0 above is an imperfect and abri 

struction and sí at this ‘nation’ which may 

establishment; and a thorough education in the various ` 

must. [ to any young man, an important and invaluable 
"The question comes up, Will such an education make men 

must be their own fault if it does not, There some branches of the 

preseribed course, which may not appear to fae dre 

there is not one without Hs ‘use; if not 


President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, i in a Report to the Legi 
ture of Massachusetts on Agricultural Schools, in 1851, speaks of the . 
above institution in commendatory terms, and of Mr. Coleman’s descrip. 
tion ав sufficiently accurate of the system now pursued there. 

The following abstract of the subjects ofstudy and lectures at the Ag- 
ticultural school at Grand Jouan is taken from President Hitcheock’s 
Report, 


ГУ 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL лт GRAND Jovan. 


Tue Agricultural school at Grand Jouan, in Brittany, was established 
in 1833, by M. Ne who had been trained in this department of edu- 
cation in the Ro ‘icultural school. In 1848 it was remodeled by 
the government and placed un г the administration of the minister of 
agriculture, id UAE .- 


Sussects or STUDY AND LECTURES. 


Mathematical Sciences :—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, À 
veying, Leveling, Stereomet uring solid bodies,) Linear 
Physical and Natural $ :—Physies, Meteorology, 
Mineralogy, Geology, B д \ 

Technological Sciences :—Organie Chemistry, or Agricultural Technology, 
Agriculture, Arboriculture, Sylviculture, Veterinary Art, Agricultural Zoology, 
juitation. * - 
E Sciences :-—Rural Architecture, Forest Economy, Rural or Farm 
Accounts, Rural Economy, Rural Law. 


AnsTRACT ОР THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Formation, (Terrain,)—1. Soil :—Constituent Elements, Ol 
fication of the Formation: Argillaceous, Siliceous, and peaty soils: Physical pro- 
perties : Causes which modify these properties : Influence of soil on vegetation. 

2, Sub Soil :—Sub soil active: Sub soil inert: Influence of sub soil on the soil 
and on the life of plants. Ns 

Agricultural Geography :—Astronomie situation of France: Mountains : 
Valleys, Plains, Rivers. 

Agricultural Physics :— Atmospherio Air: Calorie; Light: Darkness. 

Agricultural Meteorology :—Winds: Борз: Dew: Rain: White Frost: 
Frost with Ice: Snow: Hail. | 

Climatology :—Influence of Climate : Climate of France: Regions. 

Fertilization :—Considerations preliminary : Fecundity and Fertility. 

1. Improvement :—Clay: Rocks: Sand: Slates: Lava: Plombage : lrriga- 
tions: Ditching: Ploughing: Movement of the sub soil: Colmatage. 

2, Stimulants :—Stimulants of Mineral Origin: Lime: Marl: Caleareous 
earth: Broken shells: Sea saud : the Whiting: Shell fish: Plaster: Fire Ashes : 
Sulphate of Iron : Salts of Potash ; of Soda: of Ammonia. 

Stimulants of Vegetable Origin :—Soot: Ashes: Leached Ashes. 

3. Manures :—Animal Manures: Excrements: Urine: Pigeons’, Dung: 
Guano: Excrement of Animals; Muscular Flesh: Blood: Fish: Fat: Oil: 
Woolen cloth: Horn: Horse hair: Human hair: Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal Manures :—Litter : Horse dung: of Sheep: of horned Cattle : 
of Swine : of Rabbits. 

Animal Manures Mineralized :—Animal charcoal : Bone. 

Vegetable Manures :—Green crops ploughed in, Manure and Aquatic plants : 
I B poor Vegetables: Oil Cake: Tan: Mesh: pulpy matters: Leaves: 

tubble. 

Liquid Manures :—Urine of the Domestie Animals : Flemish Manures : Urine 
Water from Fecularies, 3 9 

Compound Manures :—Manure of Jauffret and Lane: Compost: Slime of ® 
Ponds: River Mud: Marine Mud. ` 

Breaking up the Soil :—1. Work Animals: Cattle: Horses: Cows: Mules: 
Asses: Race: Age: Mode of tackling : Length of working : Treatment: Neces- 
sary proportion. — 

2, Instruments Plough with or without fore wheels: Harrow: Searifica- 
tors: Rollers: Instruments for second dressing: Weeders: Eztirpators : Nec- 
essary proportion. 

3. Tillage :—Theory and Practice: Soil: Temperature: Flat Tillage: Flat 
Tillage in rows: Flat Tillage in ridges: Tillage by digging and by grubbing. 
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4. Methods of moving the earth :—YHarrowing: Rolling: Second Ploughing: 
Butt. 8 
ү Сей Land :—Heaths: Woods: Peaty lands: Ql g by the hand: 
by the Plough: Hoeing: Destination of the ground rig 
Draining :—Arable Land: Morasses: Ponds: | 
soil. Ё 3 $ 
Irrigation :—Theory and Practices b 
Planches Bombees. — р 1 


iewal of the Water: 


ature of the вой, Value 
king these almost irri- 


ad. 
лао: selection, re- 
ing them by the harrow: 


thistles: stripping off the 


~ Harvesting. General Considerations, 
1. TM Fodder :—Instruments and Machines : Mowing: Hay mak- 
iage, 


ing: Grindsto : "T А . 
` of Grain :—Instruments and Machines : Mowing: Reaping : 
Threshing : 


2. Harves 
Yk Harvesting of Roots :—Pulling up by the hand : by the plough : Uncover- 
Cleaning, и T 
election of the methods of preparing the Soils :— According. to at lheric 
uut : Nature 4 Sl ШЕ К: its "ee ad a? 

Distribution of alley Rotation :—Normal conditions : Exceptional con- 
ditions, { "4 3 
Rural. Architecture. да 

Materials :—Siliceous, caleareous and argillaceous rocks: Fat, meagre, and 

hydraulic Lime: Sands: Mortar : Cements ? Pnzzolana : Plaster : Wood: Iron : 

Paving Brick: Roofing Slate: Tiles: Lead: Zino: Leather: Ropes, 

Works :—-Foundations : 'Terracing : Properties of Earths. 

us {шү :—Foundation Walls: High Walls: for support: for inélosure: Plas- 
ring : Pise, " 

SEHEN e Assemblages + Combles: Pans de bois г Partitions: Staircases. 
Joiners’ Work :—Bloors : Gates : Windows: Shutters. 

Tron Work :—Large Iron + Troning the Buildings. 

Roofing :—Tiles : Slate: Thatch : Zine : Bitumen. 

Painting and Glazing :—Oil Painting: Distemper Paintings : Badidgeon, 

(coloring) Window glass, 

Paving and Bricking. 
Estimate of the Works Masonry : Carpentry. 
шп :— Form of the works. ' 
difices :—Stable: Cow house : Sheep fold: Hog pen: Hen house: Pigeon 

house : Silk worm nursery, 1 
Animal products :—Dairy : Cheese house, 

à Vegetable products :—Barns : Granaries: Wine cellars: Cellars : Corn pits: 
vens, f E $, 
Agricultural Manufactures +—Feculary : Distillery : Sugar manufactory. 

* Reservoirs :-—Watering places : Wash house : Wells: terns: Ditches for 

urine: Ponds. Я 
Dwelling house :—Form and Proportion. Ц 

х Irrigations :—Dams : Taking out the Water: Sluices: Canals: Weirs: 
lopes. Т 
Drainage :—Damming up : Trenching: Cespool: Machines for drainage. 
Routs :—Soil : Slope: Outline: Leveling: Materials: Support: Bridges: 

Estimate of Excavation and Embankment. è 
Group of Edifices composing a Farming Establishment :—Relation to the 

fertility of the soil and the culture and extent of the farm; 


4 


ave been 
d the work- 


Tne frequent wars irt B. e the several 8 
engaged, by carryile desolation into the hom 
shop, have multiplied the number of orphans an 
beyond the ordinary i xad such visitations, and at | 
weakening the bonds of law and virtue, have increased | iptations 
toa vicious life, and thus swelled the ranks of juvenile criminality, The 
extreme severity, and almost uninterrupted succession ow belligerent 
operations, growing out of the revolutionary movement France, left 
atits close, in every continental State, a larger number than ever Ny 2 
of poor, neglected, and vicious children to care for, which arrested. 
attention of government and benevolent individuals, and led to A. д 
interesting experiments as to the best means of relief and reformation, 

To Switzerland belongs the credit of having first applied the ргіпсі- 
ples of domestic.and agricultural training to the reformation of young 
criminals, and to the still higher purpose of preventing pauperism and 
crime, by incorporating these principles into the early education of 
orphan, pauper, and neglected children. The Orphan House of Pes- 
talozzi, at Neuhof, opened in 1775, in which he lived with his pupils as 
a friend, pastor, and teacher, and on which he expended all his limited 
means; the Rural School for indigent children, established by Fellen- 
berg in 1805, as an essential part of his great enterprise at Hofwyl, to 
demonstrate ‘what could be done to elevate the people by a good edu- 
cation; the Agricultural Normal School of Vehrli, at Kratzlingen, to 
train a class of practical agriculturists to be skillful teachers; and the 
Reform School of Kuratli at Bachtelen, near Berne, for vicious and 
offending boys,—have all established the practicability of accustoming 
young persons, while engaged in their studies, to habits of useful 
manual labor, and the wisdom of subjecting all children, and especially 
the orphan and outeast, to the kindly restraints, and humanizing influ- 
ences of domestic life." These principles of home, farm, and shop train- 
ing, have been slowly recognized.and introduced among the charitable, 
preventive, and reformatory agencies of other countries. 

"Small rural colonies, arranged in families, are fast supplanting the great 
hospitals and asylums where hundreds of orphans, it may 6 аге well 


‚ fed, clothed and lodged, under salaried governors, secretaries, and keep- 


ers, but with little or nothing of that fireside education, that cultivation 
of the feelings, those habits of mutual help and courtesy, that plantation 
of delightful remembrances of innocent sports and rambles in the field, 
or that acquisition of ready tact in all household and rural industry, which 
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are the distinguishing features of a good New England practical 
home culture. 

Prisons, of high stone walls and barred windows, 
young inmates are congregated, with nothing 1 
to do; or else working in large squads, at some und 
under the watchful eye of Wr A de 
sympathy of woman, acting and feeling as a mother, sister, or ;compan- 
example of men, acting like fathers, bro- 
es of detention and punishments ure giving 
ial schools, where young criminals, or 
chin а tity of cases, the neglected 

‘of tainted homes, the offspring of vicious and 
ts, or the fatherless or motherless boys who com- 
downward career by committing petty thefis to keep life 


tion too strong for their ne ей moral culture to resist,—where such 
children are subjected to kind domestic training, to watehfùl guardian- 
р and аге treated with a long suffering forbearance, while they are 

uiring the habit of useful occupation in the workshop or farm, and 
are getting rid of their wild impulses and irregular habits, in the round 
of duties and coy of a well regulated household. 

These rural and industrial schools, especially on the continent of 
Europe, constitute an interesting class of educational institutions. They 
are of two kinds. 1. Asylums and houses for pauper, orphan, deserted, 
and morally endangered children, who are destitute of that education 
supplied by the common relationship of the family. 2. Correctional 
and reformatory schools for children and young persons convicted of 
crime, or acquitted only as having acted without knowledge, but de- 
tained under a certain age for the purpose of being instructed and 
trained to some ustful occupation. In all of them, farm and garden 
labor form the basis of all industrial instruction; trade and handicraft 
are recognized and provided for, but are deemed of secondary impor- 
tance, éxcept in a limited number of cases, Before giving a particular 
description of a few of the most interesting and successful institutions of 
each kind, we will give a brief statement of the principal features of the 
charitable and reformatory system now in operation in these countries. 

In each of the cantons of Switzerland, in 1852, there were, at least, 
one rural or farm school conducted on the basis of a well regulated 
family. The superintendence is ordinarily committed to a married 
teacher, who is called the father of the family ; and his wife, who assists 
in the domestic and industrial instruction of the girls, bears the title of 
mother. The school is open both to girls and boys, an arrangement 
which, under vigilant supervision and separate dormitories, is attended 
with but few inconveniences, and facilitates an economy of manage- 

ment, and a judicious distribution of labor, both in employment and in- 
struction; and the diffusion of a true domestic spirit throu&hout the 
whole establishment. The number of inmates average from twenty to 
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forty, and when the entire family exceed twenty, it is subdivided into 
lesser ones of twelve or more, who are placed under an assistant 
father? '"Pheschool instruction occupies three hours in summer, and 
four in winter; the remainder of the day being devoted to work in the 
field or garden, or at certain seasons of the year, and for a class of 
pupils, in some in-door trade or handicraft... Those children who show 
an aptness to teach, and a peculiar fitness to conduct or assist in estab- 
lishments of this class, are sent to а rural normal school, like that at 
Krutzlingen. ‘The subdivision into groups ol fam essential 
feature of the reformatory discipline in the Î ed exclu- 
sively for young ur. те morally enda This 
organization in families, a trial class, or section. ht of 
the best behaved pupils, who are allowed still larger li 
intrusted with special duties, into which the new com 
until they ean be properly classified, facilitates super 
kindly emulation, and permits the applicalion to each child'of that sort 
of care and management best adapted fo its character and disposition. 
The annual cost in the orphan M. 5 is about $35 per child, and in the 
penal colonies about. $50 per inmate. P. 

In Germany we find the best example of reform schools in the king- 
dom of Wirtemberg, and at Horn, near the ci у of Hamburg. In Wir- 
temberg the large number of children who y driven by the loss of 
fathers in the wars which ravaged all Europe from 1796 to 1816, ара 
the searcity of food, to beg or в l for a living, arrested the attention: 
of government, and led to the organization of benevolent societies, and. 
to the establishment of asylums for their relief under the active patron- 
age of Queen Catherine in 1819. — = 

In the reform schools of moral industry in Wirtemberg, the average 
number of inmates in each is fifty-six, of whom thirty-three are boys and 
twenty-three girls. If the domestic character and feeling is to be main- 
tained, it is evident that one “ father” and one “mother” can not direct 
and supervise so large a number. But it must be added, that the age: 
for leaving is commonly fourteen years, though in some the girls are 
kept a year longer. The aim of the education given in these reforma~ 
tory schools is to correct vicious habits, and to form honest men, good 
Christians, and useful members of society. Together with constant 
teligious instruction every opportunity is taken of inculeating habits of 
order, propriety, and activity, and of inspiring the children with senti- 
ments of obedience, humility, truthfulness and honor. Under ay Шап 
and continuous supervision, account is taken of their good or bad dispo- 
sitions, of their progress and faults. In some schools th jess hopeful 
are confided to children distinguished by their good conduct, who perve 
them as guides to bring them back to the right path, and to form. them. 
to the discipline of the school. Many, even of tender years, have con- 
tracted bad habits, which it is necessary to root out. ay sacrifice. Іа 
such case the head of a family takes a child particularly suspected, 


and elicits an entire confession, which is usually followed by a promise: 
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of amendment; from that time his attention is awakened, and no means 
are spared to effecta lasting reformation. Decency isto the mind what 
propriety is to the body, and every thing that might bring injury to the 
former is avoided, and a scrupulous watch kept ov ater. The 
girls and boys only meet at meals, in school ‘and at r exercises ; 
at other times, during work, in play time, and in the 


rmitories, they 
are entirely separate». Each child has its own bed. In each sleeping 
apartment there isa male or female overseer who never leaves, and 
exercises an especial control oyer those children whom any peculiar eir- 
ttention. Through these precautions the 
ives no room forabuse, and all the heads of 
і too enti) s of the sexes is more 
prejudicial th: eful. The ntellectual instruction comprises religious 
instruction, the history of the. bible, reading, writing, the German lan- 
guage, written and mental arithmetic, the history of Wirtemberg, geo- 


graphy, and music. Four | five hours daily are commonly given to 
lessons, according to the se and the demands of the field labor. 
The instruction is given by the hi the family, who is chosen from 


the’eertificated teachers. Each school has its little library, Every six 
or twelve months the children are subjected to an examination. In 
industrial education agri ire generally forms the basis, and the boys 
under the overlooker of the farm, perform all the requisite work, and also 
the heavier part of the housewark, In most of the schools there are 
also workshops of tailors, shoemakers, j iners, weavers, bookbinders, бос, 
The girls are principally employed in household work, sewing, and 
knitting ; but they also. take part in the out-door work of the kitchen- 
garden, the cow-sheds, and the potltry-yard, and assist in the hay and 
corn harvest. In the choice of th operations it is especially designed 
to retain them in the humble sphere in which they were born, by care- 
fully avoiding whatever might tend to turn them against the employ- 
, ments upon which they must ultimately depend for subsistence—such 
as service, whether domestic or on the farm. Each veformatory school 
has a separate savings’ bank, in which are kept the petty sums allowed 
to the children in the character of wages, or any presents they may 
receive, and each child has its little book of account. On leaving, the 
boys are commonly apprenticed to artizans, and the girls go to service. 


Care is taken to place them with employers of approved integrity, and’ 


in Christian families. 

The reform school of the Rauhen-Haus, near Hamburg, has attached 
to it the largest and perhaps’the best normal school: for institutions of 
this kind in Europe. It was founded in 1833, by a few charitable per- 
sons, with the view of. assembling and correcting the vicious and 
morally endangered children of the city. It was at first located їп 4 
modest thatch-covered house, whence its name is derived ; but it has 
now increased to about a dozen buildings, each having its special appli- 
cation, which are variously dispersed in the midst of surroundisl = 
dens, and of which several have been erected by the children them- 
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selves. The establishment consists of three divisions: 1. The reform- 
atory school, containing about 100 children, of whom two-thirds are 
boys and one girls. 2. The institute of “brothers,” which is com- 
posed of igned to the direction and superintendence of the dif- 
ferent “families,” and which serves also as a preparatory or normal 
school; it comprised 34 brothers in 1847. 3. The priuting and agency 
department, containing a bookseller’s shop and workshop for bookbind- 
ing and stereotyping. The organization, 0 m-Haus has been 
based on that of the natural family. Th d in groups 
of 12 each, forming a family, under a sup ‹ -father.* АШ 
these are attached to'their common center or fat ctor, who 
presides over the whole. The chapel, the school, le workshops 
alone are common to the whole, and serve as a f association 
among the different families. t DORRE. d 

The institute of * Brothers” atta to the reform ool of the 
Rauhen-Haus, forms the basis of the Whole organization. It was soon 
perceived that the work of imprgyement among vicious and delinquent 
children could not be confined to merely mercenary hands, and that it 


was a condition of success to employ persons influenced by motives of a 
higher nature. Tlie brethren of the Rauhen-Haus may be compared, 
in some respects, to the “Frères de Charité” and “ Frères de la Doe- 


countries. To qualify for admis- 
irnished of their conduct having 
been always honorable and with roach, of the constant practice 
of Christian duties, of being a im; with the spirit of a true religious 
calling, of freedom fri ‘ical infirmity, of good health and a sound 
constitution, of knowledge of agriculture or of some trade available in 
the establishment, or of aptitude for acquiring one, of the possession of 
а certain amount of learning or intelligence, and of the will necessary 
to profit by the special instruction provided in the institution. Consent 
of parents is also required. The age of admission for brothers is usually 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and notwithstanding the strictness of the 
conditions candidates have never been deficient. The institute, like the 
school of reform, is supported by private subscriptions and donations. 
In their relations with the school of reform, the brothers have charge 
of every thing connected with the direction of the families and super- 
vision of the children, who can not be out of their sight by day or night. 
They take their meals with them, sleep in their dormitory, direct them 
in their work, accompany them to chapel, and take part in their recrea- 
tions and games. They are at first attached to the families as. assist- 
ants, and after a certain time of probation take the direction in their 
turnj they visit the parents of the children, to report their conduct 
and progress; they exereise over their pupils, after their departure, 
an active patronage, give instruction in the elementary ‘classes, and 
keep upfthe writing and correspondence of the institution. JThe trans- 
fer of the assistants from family to family every month, places each 
brother successively in contact with all the children, extends his indi- 


trine Chrétienne? in Roman Catholic. 
sion to the ifstivute, proof must b 
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vidual experience, and places the experience acquired in each group at 
the service of all the families. The brothers have also a course of 
special instruction under the director and two assistant 
20 hours per week, arranged in a manner to coincide 
hours of the children, and comprehends religion, sacred 
tory, the German language, geography, pedagogy, singing, and instru- 
mental music; there is also à special course of English. The pupils 
аге classed in two cour he duration of each course is two years, 
so that the educa tion ther occupies an average period of four 
years. At th time they ought to be prepared for 
being place: a in one or otlier of the following posi- 
tions: as chiefs and fathers of families in the reformatory schools, organ- 
ized upon the ‘plan of the Rauhen-Haus ; as overseers and assistants, 
or teachers in similar establishments; as teachers in rural schools; as 
directors, stewards, overseers, or, guardians in prisons of various organ- 
ization; as directors or fathers of a family in hospitals and charitable 
establishments; as overseers of infirmaries in the hospitals; as agents 
of provident and benevolent societies} or as foreign or home missiona- 
ries. The applications for brothers to fill these and kindred employ- 
ments increase yéarly, во that the director is compelled to extend the 
normal institute designed for their preparation. . 

The reformatory schools of France, plished since 1840, are not 
only penal but preventive in their d and discipline. They receive, 
l. Young persons of both sexes un ily years of Age, who have 
been condemned for some crime ў 0 persons, Who have been 
acquitted of criminal charges because the; ed without discernment 
3. Orphans and young persons, whoare а! sd by their parents, or 
whom parental example is educating for mendacity and crime; 4. 
Children, who are without employment, and in а bad way, or on the 
slippery VM of open vice and crime. 

The 66th and 67th articles of the penal code of France, sweeps society 
of all the above classes of young persons, by authorizing the courts and 
magistrates to send them to a house of correction. Unfortunately thig 
class of penal institutions had no independent existence. prior to 1837, 
and the young criminals or suspected. persons were mingled with those 
of greater age, and deeper depravity in the common prisons, The first 
step in the right direction was to remove them to a separate quarter 
of the prison, and then to apprentice out such as showed signs of re- 
formation and amendment. "These steps were found aliogether in- 
effectual in reforming the morals, or inducing better habits in any con- 
siderable number of this class of persons; and two gentlemen, M. 
Demetz and the Viscount de Bretignéres de Courteilles, both of them 
highly educated, and oceupying positions of power and influence, the 
former at Paris and the latter as member of a departmental council, 
became deeply interested in devising some plan for supplying a happy 
home and the influence of domestic relations and’ occupations, for the 
destitute; the vagrant, and criminal children of their native country. 


' tered, to make a demo 
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Both had visited the reform school at Horn, near Hamburgh, and M. 
Demetz had become particularly interested in the houses of refuge at 


Philadelpl nd New York for juvenile delinquents. He was asso- 
ciated wit! lout in 1837, in a second governmental commission to 
investigate ularly the moral influence of the prison discipline and 
prison arch re adopted in this country, Their report is a proper 


us M. Demetz 


sequel t to that of Beaumont and De T 
nd p separa- 


directed his efforts especially to effecti 
tion, and distinct treatment of vagrant 
adult criminals. “Society is answeral 


persons. They are abandoned.to mis erelore, to mischief. 
Society owes it to herself and to them, rathe e than to punish 
their crimes. Let these juvenile delinquents be in in the doc- 
trines and motives of the Christian religion. Teach their young hearts 


the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Show Шеш the woe | 
wicked, and the infinite blessedness which will finally encircle the just. 
Dispel the ignorance, which darkens their intelligence. Bring them up 
in habits of industry, order, and economy. Try to overcome those 
vicious propensities, which will soon expand into full-grown crimes. of 
the men who end their lives on the gibbet; erience shows that most 
have been depraved in childhood. No fri as checked the growth 
of their licentious passionge They have been precocious in badness, 
and unreproved.” 

On this noble mission 


арӣ Viscount de Courteilles en- 
1 У е government and benevolent men 

of France, of a prai heme of rescuing unfortunate, vagabond, 
and depraved’ ЕХ and give them the power of ob- 
taining an honest g. Their plan involved extensive grounds and 
buildings, which should not present the aspect of prison-yards and 
walls, but the facilities of education and occupation, and the exercise 
of the charities of a paternal home. It was to be an agricultural and 
educational colony. For this purpose they selected an estate a few 
miles’ from Tours, within marketable reach of several large towns, 
healthy and fertile, not highly improved, but capable of profitable culti- 
vation, and devoid of old and large buildings erected for other purposes. 
The buildings were erected gradually, as the number of inmates 
increased, although the plan of the whole establishment was projected 
at the outset. It consisted in a series of houses, each of a peculiar 


‘construction, and each adapted to a family of forty persons. Each 


family has its yard, fruit trees, and kitchen-garden. The whole is not 
inclosed by brick walls, or high palisades, but by low, green hedges, 
over which any person could climb, and through | which a boy, so dis- 
posed, could easily creep without drawing attention. The real confine- 
ment to the spot is found in the encircling and attractive charities of 
the domestic life, and occupations of the institution. 

As soon as the estate had been secured, and the ‘household plan of 
arrangement, instruction, and discipline determined on, the projectors 
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endeavored to find, or train, intelligent and deyoted teachers and assist- 
ants, who should understand thoroughly the details of the moral and 
industrial education which alone presents any prospect of reforming a 
juvenile criminal, and who, possessing that personal pie hich has its 
motives in the principles of Christianity, can live, according to a rule of 
monastic strictness, and yet exercise the habits and affections of a free 
domestic life,—while subjecting themselves to the simplicity and rough- 
ness of country employm nt, can exhibit the courtesies which are gen- 
erally associated with city ma and while voluntarily adopting the dis- 
cipline of a cam] ther jailors nor drill sergeants, ‘The 
raising up of вас en and teachers, (ог this and similar 
institutions, is one of the m uable services rendered by the pro- 
jectors of the agricultural colony of Mettray. The department of the 


colony for Wr these teachers is called the preparatory school of 


foremen. 

The colonists are brought to the institution, not in-prison wagons, 
with guards and in chains, but by the directors themselves, who, em- 
ploy the favorable opportunities of the: journey to cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with the past history and disposition of the youths, e They 
are encouraged to converse freely with each other, and the new con- 
ductors, and every exhibition of truthfulness or falsehood, of. vivacity or 
dullness, of sobriety or intemperance, of aptitude or aversion to partic- 
ular employments, is made the data for their right classification as to 
associates and occupation, — pai 

On their arrival they are placed in the family best adapted to the 
characteristics of each—their deficiencies | anners and character, 
and the facilities for cultivating better hab They are made 
cleanly in person and dress—they are info I to the rules of the 
establishment—the chaplain addresses them solemnly on the new life to 
which they are called, the advantages they will enjoy, and the practical 
results which that life is calculated to subserve. They are gradually 
taught the rights of private property and the love of the domestic 
hearth, and become familiarized with the sentiments and the duties 
which that sacred idea implies—and to which most of the inmates of the 
institution were strangers on their arrival. While they are taught the 
occupations of the farm and garden, those who have an aptitude for 
handicraft are taught such trades as are wanted by country people, so 
that they can find occupation as wheelwright, harness-maker, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, in a village, away from the great cities—those seats of cor- 
ruption, want, and vice. xc 

Much attention is paid to cultivating the taste and the habit, of inno- 
cent and rational amusement—as the great safeguard of the young. 
The principle of all the amusements is to attach them to their own 
homes, and to make them in some way useful, either as teaching and 

enabling them to do good to others, or as developing and exercising 
their own bodily and mental powers. They are taught, therefore, to 
use the fire-engine, to swim, to save persons from drowning and to use 


| 
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the remedies to recover them, to climb a mast, to handle the sails and 
rigging of a ship, &c., and in wet weather they are allowed the use of a 
lending library, and to play at chess, and more simple games. On spe- 
cial occasio: are concerts and social sports. 

Whe spirit al help and self-government is cultivated. The 
occupants of ‘family are allowed to choose b election two of the 
colonists, (called freres ainés, or elder brothe 
month, : ‘and the directors judge of the c 
house by the parties thus selected. T] 
whom one of the visitors to the institu 
Heaven has given to the ‘earthy and wi 
form the domestic staff of each family. 

The colonists are also allowed to act 
ments on their companions: and themselves, ‘subject 
mitigation of the directors. The effect, on the 
In one of the houses a boy was forced by his ipanion 
book he had received as a reward, because he subsequently miscon- 
ducted himself. In another they demanded the expulsion of a colonist, 
who had degraded the family to which he belonged. When a portion 
of the poorer districts of Lyons was visited by the disasters of a flood, 
the boys voluntary gave one of their meals to the sufferers, and one 
of them who refused was compelled b; the rest to eat his portion alone 
at the end of the table. On и oceasion, a visitor desired the boys 


of a family to point out the three best; all eyes were turned immedi- 
ately toward the three most worthy. “ Tell me now, who is the | Worst?” 
Every eye was lowered, п single boy advanced from the rest and 
said in a whisper, “ Mister, it is me.” 

The chief reward enrolled in the table of honor, which any 
one who has remained three months without punishment is entitled to. 
More than half of the boys are, on an average, at any one time, inscribed 
on this table, and some even for four and six times, who therefore have 
fallen under no punishment for eighteen months. 

Of the 1,184 children received at Mettray from its foundation to ‘the 
1st of January, 1850, 717 were completely ignorant; 270 had com- 
menced reading; 143 knew how to read; 54 only knew how to write. 
The greater number who have left, have been taught to read, write, and 
cypher. Of 528 who were placed out in various situations, only 46 аге 
known to have relapsed into crime; of these, 33 were children from 
towns, 19 being from Paris. ` 

To meet the great difficulty of obtaining proper moral agency for the 
management of the young by adding the motives of. religion, an order 
of the agricultural brothers of St. Vincent de Paul has bee instituted 
by M. Bazin; who, so early as 1829, founded the agricultural colony of 
Mesnil-St.-Firmin, in the department of Oise, for rearing orphan children 
in agricultural labor. This religious corporation, дие entirely of 
laymen, has for its object to supply directors or assistants to agricultural 
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colonies of pauper children, and especially of foundlings. Above all, as 
being laborers, the agticultural brothers have no uni ‘but that of 
labor; and if they are distinguished from other rists, it is by 
their self denial, their devotion to the common бач by that hope 
rothers ате 

their 


sof the same general character, called 
d on.a:small scale in 1827, but which, 
900 children, of very mixed origin, 
ocieties and generous patrons, and 
imber assigned to each. The payments 
month for orphans, and 25 francs for other children; 
1. 8 he establishment provides maintenance, instruc- 
tion, and apprenticeship to a, trade. Seventy persons in charge live in 
the establishment, who, with twenty-five master-workmen, living out 
of the house, make an average of one employee to every seven or eight 
children, a proportion which insures a vigilant surveillance day and 
night. The teachers, called “freres,” are all laymen; but they extend 
their care not merely to the instruction, but also to the education of the 
children, and to make them hone: „industrious, and able workmen. The 
remarkable peculiarity of this school is the organization of its industry 
j| workshops, which are hired, together with the apprenticed services 

children, by master-workmen 6 approved character in various 


um such as watch-makers, jewelers, he and all the multifari- 


ous oceupations, half arts, half trades, wl ly the numerous arti- 
cles of refinement specially produced at Paris; besides the ordinary 
trades of baker, shoemaker, tailor, and so forth. The children do not go 
to these: workshops except on the express requirement of their parents, 
and those employed give, on the average, eight hours and a half daily 
to work, and two to instruction in classes. The apprenticeship is for 
two, three, or four years, according to the profession; and, after its 
close, the young people may retnain in the establishment, pursuing their 
work, and depositing what they earn, beyond the cost of their suste- 
nance, in the savings-bank. The employers find materials, tools, and 
skill, and take the profits of the trade, undertaking, to treat the children 
well, as kind and faithful masters. 

In Belgium, the government has undertaken the work of rescuing the 
destitute and delinquent children from their evil ways. and converting 
them into moral and productive laborers and valuable citizen’. Be- 
fore embarking in the enterprise, M. Duepetiaux, inspector general of 
prisons and institutions of public charity in the kingdom, was commis- 
sioned to visit the different states of Europe, and gather their experience 
in this class of institutions for guidance in the organization of a great 
reformatory school at Ruysselede. There is'a practical question yet 
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committal he is told to take warning, and he does 
the sensein which itis given, He receives хаз, against: crime, 
but against detection, and acts accordingly, = Ni hel spite ofall his care, 
he falls from, time:to"time under the animadversion о Now, 1 am pute 5 


a phys when the body 
ies; but your malefaetor 
x belonging to neither of) these 

r more of the police, who, having sacri- ؛‎ 
tisfictory. introduction to-him, attend him 
care. His apartment.in this home, or, 
e prison, is by far the most expensive 
the pursuit of plunder, and the num- 
his wants form. an. item of east torwhich 


& : p When the. proper hour arrives, he is: handed 


PEN 


a most accurate nt, of 
During the first 


in our jail no less than 916. b x 
House of Commons a statement pense at DEA e 
trouble you with the details i y tell you that the result 
was this, that. having been уіп mo Or an agen peri 
and a-half years, having been committed 216 7 
subsequent to their first. committals, their cost to Ше. os 
ecutions, plunder and destruction of property, by their maintenance in unions, 
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(making a fair allowance. for their supposed occasional and temporary periods of 
honest industry). can not be estimated at a sum much Jess than £6,063. They 
i i pon the country. In fact, they 
еш at a boarding-school 
money, in what position 

їп have been trans- 
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caught, brought back, and sent to prison for taking away the union clothes, which 
they had оп them. At the same time the son of aygoverno inion house ran » 
away from home for the same purpose. : And when. һе“ was he impri 
soned?, No! and we do not wish that he should; b ` should we- 


m of us most strongly does .. 
the unfortunate child—unfortunate H 


enough. to have ever entered the prison walls—which cirei шее even: pres 
vents a reformed óriminal giving him émployment?, , uw. T vs 
Rey. Sydney Turner, Resident-chaplain of the Philanthropie Socigty's. - 


Farm School. at Red Hill, near Reigate, Surrey, pointed 
drancés to the effectual check of juvenile delingueney, jn | 
proper industrial, correctional, and reformatory schools, and to Ше want , 
of authority, in. magistrates to compel attendance at such schools, — «9 


БИДЕ Кан The philanthropic society, by which. this institution has beenestab=5) 
lished, was formed upwards of sixty years ago, being the first association, as far... 
а m 4 ‘iie go, for the reformation of etiminal and vagrant childien in Eng- | 
land. ie 


reclaimed from criminal habits, and permanent 

society used S ЫЫ йола, 

lowed the example of school to Red - 
borhood of Reigat ur Red Hill 
it has’ proved th e reform. 


offenders is à very 


‘indispensable, and tolerably certain, 
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liseipline as country labor—no re- 
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prison. It was not that these children stood most in need of reading and writing, 
of learning their catechism, of committing to memory chapters from the Holy 


$ res—they stood most in need of what had never yet ар ched them— 
on а ане anil Айан}! eh hea and de [believed 
that, i almost every instance, these misled T their lives 
heard words or tones of kihdness or affection ; that id dared to sup- 
pose that any one cared for them, or desired, Wh sakes, tliat they 
should learn to speak and do things that are right. exyored to show them 


their mistake—that there were ‘people who felt for them, who pitied them, who 
loved theis who earnestly desired {0 promote their ed botti here and 
- "These endeavors ‘were not unsuccessful ; and I found tliat as the 


md opened, so the mind expanded; and the reading and scrip- 
ot] 
М int, 
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ption room, which, I may state, on the female side has six com rt- 
lls opening out from pente оп each side; and som. BEARES 
@ persons crammed into these cells, which, when igned and 
direction of Howard, were intended to hold only one, In these 
with adults, and remain often from four o'clock in the after, 

xt day, when they go before the surgeon, in order to satisfy him. 
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months. These are all known. thieves, and their, cases’ are looked on (humanly 
speaking) as entirely hopeless. Under present circumstances the course pe 
сап only haye a corrupting and vitiating effect upon those wht 
arrived at years of maturity, Of the forty-two inane s 
there are six under sentence of transportation. < 
of crimo at the age of nine years, and has béen 
I mention that, 1 need not bring forward any fa 
of all. attempts at reformation, so long as there s 
present vicious arrangements. There із another oft 
since being sentenced to. transpo has 
jhe life of one of the officers of the 
е females. Out of twenty-six females, all 
ies bwenty-five. гөр ийи. jail, on 
«sition do not. think it fair or. proper to b 
has been Poen times in. 


will show the same 
í commended: as 


E 206 s vs 1; 

0 s Бо to à day school ; A г: 
go to no school at all. Now, if we look at those ee 
of the prisonis—the worst class of ystreets—we find 

An inc Пу instituted about а year ago gave tlie 


applicable to the present state of matters, 
Ween five and fourteen years of age, A 
f them only to an evening school—lea 
г. Та Crosby street, which was тегей 
Who last. eee pots there were 484 childr 
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fav all” "fn another of in dde шы 
Че yesterday morning. [M street. 
it was ‘intended tol 
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Some of these very we 
From one of them (I mean one: 
have a letter stating that he is еа 
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no vagrant act, and that vagrancy is not an offense there which, of itself, and 

alone, can be punished, ам in England—but in aah ot Aberdeen. this power is 

zist the provision of local police act, and they 

gentlemen who wished to extend the opera- 
every 


of children: ‘in the social scale 
Г were given on 

ipta ry little vagrant boy or 

two hours ы 


* venta, po гем ارا‎ 
P e wint ete ran aa 
аге 
have’ sito ‘we 


in the sehools last described 
“at this school, 
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It is a practice with us, as it is I believe in England, for women to go ont beg- 
ging through the country, attended by children, sometimes their own, and some- 
times hired, with the sole end and object of compassion, and obtaining 
additional alms. ‘In 1841 the rural police stop] e county of Aberdeen 1,203 
of these persons, That number was sada reduced year by year, until, in 
1850, there were only 387—less than a number we had nine ycars 
before. 


to the Abi n 
duced to 14. But I can give you a 
In 1845 we were obliged, 


working. Open 


2j uvenile vagrants 
| they immediately 


er 


an 

facility for вир din the managem: 
БФ p ed meet. Formerly they met every day, 
necessary to do во; they are summoned When required. Each 
gated most minutely; if it appears that the parents are able to taks 
children, or that they ought to do so, they are sent ко Tem: 
induced, if possible, to do their duty. If it appears that they 

; then a correspondence takes place betwi he 


child is placed at once in one of our ind 
this minute scrutiny is to prevent improper persons | 
funds, We wish to keep these funds sacred for the pe 
ble objects, and who belong to the city. In all our school 
Asiu general rule, the children learn about four hours? ]e: X . Mi 
five Пош? work, one to one and a half hours? а bstanti J 
meals. Much has been said to-day, and the impo 
be denied, аз to the policy of compelling the childre T ^ a 

our experience has shown us that no compulsion is ne 
of the three substantial meals. Most of them were i 
\ 


sionally а singing lesso 
wards к ж 0 

after some recreation 

have leesons ks 1 v * 

tial supper, and; r i | the whole are dis- 
missed to their: liom this plan of. sending tert” back to the 2 D 


point upon ri any anxious consultations, 


allowing (епт to return to their deg and dı oped’ 
rse is the case. I 
exceptional co yoceur ; 
- trui lained at 
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hoped to obtain when these schools were first 
which we have endeavored to act upon are 
first that we really and truly Jove them, and 
xertions, whether in the way of teaching, or 
irist evil ec jun and only with 
less themselves seem to 
base our every step 
м ? i told truly to-day of the 
{ә are pi \ rison, If I ro- 
member aright, the lowe a "Tata: 
our own ex] E 4 
instead of 
whole expense 
expense, оп am; 
children, Бо 


deed, even rend the extent ss 
шы е о | 


venience 
К re 


m this class, Many 
MD aro part of those crimes 

are commi i ‘classes of society, which never appear at all, 
Rev. H. Townsend Powell, Chairman of the Warwick County 
(who has given, without fee or reward, his time, attention, 
to the institution for twenty gave the following 
the earliest ind, which is sit- 


А 


Under the second п 
those who ae the in 
ò cerit; and, if wo 
only, since the last M d in management been 
to 68 per cen ic 


j per-eent. of 
masti 
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The system adopted is a system of kindness and. ganan, eds neve 
Jess, with salutary coercion aud correction. * This Е 
setting before him the comforts of a well-order 
esting his mind—by sending him on little emb 
him a feeling of respect for himself. and his o 
participate in that esprit du. corps whieh | e 
which he is a member, as if it were his х 
all that “evil communications corrupt manners ;”” and there! 
anxious to separate uncontaminat о ‘offenders; but it isnot so 
generally acknowledged that dling for the propagation of 
vil. cft t ODIO 1ssociation is no less 
he a t е of contamina- 
І influence is 
preponderat- 


le, 
г ibe 

tabl under the same but varyi 

pli ‘that the return of the criminal to mus 2 

а coresponding return of liberty. «ih. 


organization and management of several of the initio 
in the foregoing discussion, and will begin with the R: 

1 n, near Hamburgh, which may be regarde 
model of all the others. 


+ miles out of th 
benevolent ind 
the reception o 
the beginnii 


tian and do and the pleasure of earning 

of doing good to others, by their own industry. His first ste 
procure a plain dwelling, and to remove every thing from out or 
within which gave it the appearance of a place of punishment or cor- 

i ad in this house he has resided with his own family. Into the 
he received three boys of the worst description, ` 
¢ Months, nine others of the same stamp, mak- 

et with full liberty to goaway if they wished, 
m, and his wife, and his sister, as members of the 
fellow-laborers in the garden and the farm. By 

the past, and encouraging every effort on: the » 
part of these dep outcasts of society, to form better manners and 
habits, by addressing them always in the look and tone of heartfelt in- 
terest in their welfare, by patient and long suffering forbearance with 
their short comings, by touching exhibitions, at appropriate times, of the 
character and teachings of Christ, by regular instruction in the branches 
of an elementary education, by alternate recreation and employment, of 
which they receive the return not only in their own comfortable lodging 
an ррог but in small but constantly accumulating sayings, Mr. 
ceeded in working remark changes in the character of 
ity « of his family. 


lan of not iı 
cl aracter, and to 1 


uniting i г meetings and operatio; A 
and al "to Mr. Wichern as the patriarch o ole estal 
lishment. The following accountof the institution is taken from the Re- 
port of M. Duepefiaux, inspector general of prisons to the minister of jus- 
tice, preparatory to the organization of the reform school of Belgium. 
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The reform school of the Rauhen-Haus, at, Horn, near Hamburg, was. 
in 1833, by a society of charitable persons, and by the aid of private coi 
for the purpose of receiving and reforming vicious: fortunatel, 
dren. Commenced in a modest building roofed 
taken its name, it now occupies about twenty-five i 
have been built, as they have been needed, a dozen hoi 
each one of which has its proper destination. These houses are, | 

1. The old thatched house, the cradle of the institution, serving for the dwell- 
ing of a family composed of twelve children ai vehief, Tt contains, besides, 
the apartments of one of the principal instru tory department for 

ildren entering, and the business office, of” be said below. 

_ 2. The bakery building, with the storeho -eontaining. also the gar- 


v's lodgings, and those of fiv ‘inting assistant. i 
. 3. The ge juse, occupi RA office, and а . — 
above by the infirmary an per. { 
Ў ing house, contain umber of workshops for 


4. The wor 
r Dag shoemakers, | 

or a family of boys and a nu 
bee-hive is oceupied in the first 


2 in makers, &c., und above, 
y by a f и ly of boys, and above by 


an elementary class, 

„ accommodating two families of little girls, one of which oc- 

and the other the upper. 

building containing the chapel or oratory, the library, the school- 
, the preparatory department. for girls, sundry rooms used by the children 

and brothers, the apartments of the second head instructor, «е. 

8. The mother house, containing, besides the apartments of the director and his 
family, the kitchen, the laundry and store-room of provisions, lodging for some 
girls, the chambers for strangers, and some other premises for the use 
tablishment. er Oy ЧИ? 

9. The stables, the horse stables, store-room of farmin, 


the apartments of the farming overseer, and the sheds serving $ 
rooms, Y Ё М 
10. The bookbinding and stereotyping shop. E 3 1 h 

1. ‘The fisher’s cabin ; lodging a family of boys and a gron У 

E . "The shepherd's cabin ; containing in the first story a division of new comers + 4 

with their overseer ; above the brothers’ infirmary, and the apartments for pupils й 
re-entering the establishment. a 


18. The wash-room and its appurtenances. 
All these buildings are scattered and grouped picturesquely abont, among. the 
gardens belonging to the establishment. Several of them have been built by. the’ 
children, with the help of the brothers overseeing them, There are three divis- 
ions in the establishment. Ф «оен 
1. The reform school for children ; which contains оп an average 10! ^p upil 
whom two-thirds are boys, and one-third girls. 0 
2. The institute of brothers, including the officers of the institution and 
and which serves also as a preparatory or normal school for the young m 
ing to join the “inner mission” founded by М. Wichern. The inner 


schools, prisons, charitab] 
(Bible societies, m 
&e. The institu 
the establishment: 
Switzerland, and 

3. The print 


bookbinder’s 

These 1: al ae attached to a common ce 
their separate є aeeounts and appropriations. They а 
private association, and are sustained by subscriptions, gifts, an Hi 
reform school has chiefly а local character, and draws its support p lly from 
the city of Hamburg. The institute of brothers is of a more general character, and 
is accordingly principally supported by beneficent persons elsewhere. The print- 
ing office and business establishment was organized by a stock company, and 


ticed the 
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lare classed in groups of 12 children. Each 
а brother or sister, according to the sex of the chil- 
Seen, a separate habitation, consisting of a sitting-room 
groom. There are five families of boys, and two of girls ; 
and besides a preparatory department for new comers, before their admission an 
г location in families 1 
,, To each family is attach oup of brothers, of whom one fills’ 
| or father, and im or supply his place in re; 
he ol i 


of the establish: а! 


occupations аге, shoe-making, making and ing 

n» carpentry, wooden-shoe making, woolen thre: inning, in 

which the inue an employed, baking, masonry and painting, house- 

keepi leani. ise, furniture, &c. at 

‘isidirectéd by a farming overseer. The land is principally 

and the large kitchen-garden furnishes abundance of 

eas) for the consumption of the establishment. There are 

tle on the farm. "here has been established a basket-making 

üploys a number of children during winter. 

į proper are the printing shop, the bindery, lithographin, shop, 

otypery, and wood-engraving shop. A: silk-weavers’ в hop has 
peration since 1846, i 

The girls are chiefly busied in the household, and. fill the places of servants, 

cooks, washerwomen, ironers, laundry-women, and seamstresses, The younger 

assist the elder; they pick legumes, make and mend coarse Jinen, knit and mend 

stockings, and keep the rooms in order. They all keep in order and mend their 

own clothes, 

All this work, except the printing and bookbinding, is performed under the di- 

rëction and supervision of brothers or sisters, who, as a general rule, are expected 

to understand, at entering the establishment, some one of the occupations prac- 


onsists, at breakfast, of 
ег, of soup of various 
added in sum- 


d'a glass of beer, or of th 
nee, and may eat as much 
‘cept at supper, when they din. 
of the director, at which also 
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During ten years after the foundation of the establishment, the average age of the 
children, at the moment of their entrance, was 12 years and 6 months and a half, 
and at the time of their dismission, 17 years, two months, and two-thirds. — lt follows 
that the average duration of their stay, was 4 years,2 months, and 18, _ From 
1834 to 1847, there were 120 admissions. Pupils who ean not re-enter their fami- 
lies, are usually apprenticed to masters carefully selected from among hovest and 
pious artizans. There is no difficulty in getting these situations, and the apprentices 
from the Rauhen-Haus are even ‘sought after, on account of the education and 
practical training which they have received at the establishment. The institution 
continues to exercise a beneficiary patronage over its graduates. Apprentices in 
the neighborhood are regularly visited every week or every fifteen days, according 
to the distance, by the brothers, who carry them good advice, and converse with 
them on subjects interesting to them. Every fifteen days they meet in the after- 
noon or evening, in summer at the Rauhen-Haus, and in winter in the town, 
under the paises of the director. ‘They attend also at the festivals celebrated 
from time to time at the establishment. As active à correspondence as possible is 

maintained with the elder pupils who are at distant places or in strange countries. 
‘The existence of the institute of brothers, and its extension within the last few 
years, as well as the situation of the brothers in different parts of Germany, facili- 
Indi contribute to maintain, outside the establishment, the spirit which 


"There is established a patgonage fund, which pays expenses of apprenticeship, 
&o., occasioned by procuring situations. 

At the beginning of 1844, of 81 children who had left the establishment, 33 
were apprenticed to artizans or mechanics, 7 entered at service as farm-laborers or 
domestics, 7 had become day-laborers, 11 (girls) had become servants, 9 became 
sailors, 3 entered the army, 1 prepared himself for the university, 5 continue at the 
school; the occupation of 3 is unknown, and 2 children belonging to a family of 
vagrants have not been able to be kept to any regular occupation. Of this num- 
ber, 27 including the sailors, either have no fixed idence, or are livi; 
tance ; 16 have returned to their families, and consequently have сє 
regular relations with the establishment; 38 remain in regular and more or less 
frequent communication with it. I" Qm 

According to information very carefully collected about the conduct of these 81 
childten, 6 or 7 only are condueting ill; two of these were imprisoned for theft ; 
all the others, 74 or 75, have given no cause for complaint, and some have distin- 
guished themselves by activity in labor and sound morality. A result so. favora- 
ble would be very satisfactory in ordinary life; it therefore testifies-mnch more 
strongly in favor of the organization and discipline of the Rauben-Haus, which, as 
we have already said, receives only vicious or condemned children, or those whose 
primary instruction has been entirely defective. Ko 
, At first sight, the organization of the Rauhen-Haus establishment present noth- 
ing ; fault even might be found with the confusion of the buildings, scattered here 
and there, and an absence of centralization which would seem calculated to cause 
difficulties in supervision, and to be contrary to economy. But these apparent 
faults disappear studying the interior organization of the institution, and upon 
considering Ni of its creation. This purpose was to restore а family to 
the children; to meek within a sphere of relations, duties and affections 
calculated to change tl it habits, to reform their character, and to elevate their 


souls. The organiza ‘Rauhen-Haus has therefore been model n 
that of the natural fam hildren are classed in groups of 12 ; each group 
forms one family ; 0 ily is one overseer, who fills the place д 
All the families besid: егей about а common center, and are th 
authority of a common fat] T 


mon father, the director who presides over the entire institution 
and watches over its general interests, М > 

Each family occupiesa separate tenement, ‘This is usually in th Tower story’ itin- 
oludes а common sitting-room, furnished with benches, tables and cupboards. and 
having on one side a sleeping-room, and a small apartment serving for washing- 
room, and for а depository for housekeeping utensils. These apartments are distin- 
guished only by neatness and plainness ; they have no ornaments, except gifts pre- 
sented by friendly hands. Each dwelling has a yard for exercise, more or less 


“4 


х 
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shady, and a small garden in which the children raise the beans and peas needed 
for their own consumption. All these little gardens аге inclosed within the prin- 
cipal gar б йн А and form with it a whole by no means destitute 
of. ocn nd harmony, ——— ч 
-The chapel, school, and workshop, are common to all, and serve as a common 
bond betw 
vi 


the members of different families, who meet each other in them at 


certain | als. a б, 
In the morning, in summer at 1 past 4, and in winter at 5, the bell rings, as the 
signal to rise. brother or sister repeats a short prayer; the children make 


servi 
service which is performed with solemnity, lasts about an hour, at ' 
which time each family returns home, where it finds breakfast ready, 


all t 
n | Dias set he table 
two others have been to the central establishment for provisions ; the meal is 


begun and ended with a short prayer repeated by the brother, who kes of the 


play, take care of their flowers, or read; the servants wash and set away the 
cooking and eati Week 
work whieh is continued till half past four. From half past four to five, supper 


and rest, From five to seven, the time is again divided. between labor and study, 
From eight each family is within its own habitation, where it may busy 
itselfyi tion or in whatever manner it pleases. — At eight comes the evening 
divi which, like that in the morniug, calls all the members of the institu- 


ther in the chapel. Bedtime is from eight to half. past nine, and the day 
ends as it begun, by'a short prayer repeated. by ће brother who lodges in the 
same dormitory with them, but who sits up much longer than they, 

‘The occupations of Saturday are in some measure different from those of the 
otlier days of the week, 2 or 3 children are designated in each family, to clean up 
the house completely; from 5 to 6, the whole family together puts the yard and 
garden in order, so that all may be neatly arranged for Sunday, From six to 
seven, the brother or sister presides.at a conference, where are discussed the events 
of the past week, and matters of interest to the family ; the arrangement. of 
labor for the next week is made, and the children in charge of them selected ; the 

wants for the time being restore the utensils which they have һай in charge, 
2 which are committed, after examination, to their successors, who become re- 
sponsible for them in their turn, ‘This species of rotation maintains the activity 
and stimulates the emulation of the children, at the same: time that it aecustoms 
them to domestic occupations, and gives them a taste for, and habits of; order and 


neatness. —— ч eo 
Sunday is consecrated to worship and rest. Except while pel, each family 
together during the whole day. In thean roper time, the 
change their linen, and put on their festi generally differ 

h other in form and color. The family ap „according 
previously designated, goes, with e burying- 


gro ie children who have died in the establ 
Plage flowers and shrubs, and to keep it in good coi tion. 

having attended CU. service, each family, if there is time, 
0 > А Thi: lk has usually an object; sometimes to visi 
mer in the neighborhood, sometimes to see some remarkable site, monument, or 
establishment.  T'liese excursions are varied by games or singing. „Sunday із also 
the day for visits from parents; and some children whose conduct is good, receive 
by way of reward, permission to visit their families, in the town or vicinity. And 
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all the school, meeting together again, attends evening service, which concludes the 
day. ie F 
e day after morning service, the director holds a short ‘meeting, at which 
the children and the assistants attend, At this meeting faults committed the day 
before are noticed, and the director admonishes or punishes; the particular. ar- 
rangements of the day are announced ; necessary directions to thie assistants given, 
and a review made of the children, to see that they are cleam and neat, and their 
clothes in good order. 9 4 z 

Every Monday, the director holds a meeting of the assistants, at Which special 
reference is made to every child; the director listens to the observations of the 
Ey and gives them instructions. 

y, on Saturday evening there is held a special meeting for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to labor, economy, supervision of workshops, «е. 

The two head teachers assist the director, and осепру his place, if needed. 
They have charge in particular of the supervision of families and workshops. All 
the premises ate also visited once or oftener, every day. In each vestibule are two 
registers; on one of them is an inventory of the furniture, and. on the other the 
inspector enters whatever remarks his visit ae have suggested. 


‘The organization of the Rauhen-Haus. is contrived, as we have remarked, as 
to attach the pupils to the institution, and to unite them and their overseers 
together, as if were members of the same family. ‘To appreciate the influence 
exerted for this purpose, we must, so to speak, descend into the depths of the es- 
tablishment, and investigate the little events which vary its existence, We will 
only mention, under this head, the festivals at which the pupils and assistants meet 
seyeral times a year. These are of two kinds; one confined to a single family, as 
those which celebrate the birthday and baptism of pupils or brothers, the arrival 
or departure of one of them, &e. ; the others are the general festivals at all 
the families'and. assistants meet, together with the friends and benefactors of the 
establishment, At these, which take place топу, the boxes intended to receive 
voluntary gifts are ornamented with flowers, and carried solemnly to the chapel 
by two little girls. ‘They are opened before the assembl запа prayer i red for 
those persons whose charity contributes to the support of the institution. The an- 
niversary of the foundation of Rauhen-Haus is celebrated every year, with solem- 
nity у but of all these solemnities, the most remarkable are those at Advent and at 
Christmas, We shall be thanked for giving, on this subject, some details which 
we find in the tenth report of the director, (1845,) and which give, at the same 
time, an idea of the spirit reigning within the establishment,and of the artless char- 
actor of its members, 

“From the commencement of autumn may be discerned the sym: јоу at 
the Approach of Christmas, А new life seems to animate the families ys and 
girls. Allis excitement ; one is thinking of {Не gift which he expects, another of 
that which he means to give; imagination is active ; plans fail and succeed ; when 
all arrangements are in good train, each family is hard at work within its own par- 
ticular circle; every body is carefully keeping a seeret ; the brothers and sis 
help the children’ at their work, As the important day approaches, activit 
redoubles ; not a leisure moment is lost; the weekly evening which eaeh family 
has at its disposal, is especially devoted to these. mysterious preparations. What is 
their design? To е Christmas presents wherewith to surprise the director 
and his family, they are models of the Rauhen-Haus buí s; some- 
times of religious ietures in relief of scenes from the Bible. Si 
of these models aH f et high, and. executed with remarkable Tare: 
accuracy ; in thi Seen the altar, the pulpit, the organ, the £ 
the bells; the workshop is supplied with all its ‘tools, the chamber with Я 
ture, beds, chairs, tables, stoves „ &e. АП these articles are carefully hid 
the day of their solemn exhibition. Meanwhile, at Advent, begins (lie г 
instruction introduetory to the coming festivals; by which their minds hearts 
are both prepared. The Christmas songs are practiced ; 'and soon are 
mouth; those lately arrived learn them from the elder ; tl eani 7 
ious signification is explained. During the last week of E, sounds 
from all sides. On the Sunday before Christmas, each fami ly, ur 
of the brother its supervisor, goes about the neighborhood to invii ге to the feast the 
Tespectable poor, with whom the establishment has constant connection. These 
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good people must also have their gifts; and the pupils take upon themselves this 
responsibility, and appropriate to this: purpose their small savings. In these visits 
they sometimes see wretched spectacles ; but a pieture before their eyes serves to 
it d куше and useful remembrances’ into their minds. Н 
oly day is come. All is properly prepared; the day passes; it is 
evening. The large vestibule of the “ Mother House" is opened, and each family 
arrives in procession, carrying the gift which it has patiently prepared. All the 
articles, whose bulk is sometimes considerable, are arranged in the middle of the 
тоот, and are ornamented with wreaths and evergreens ; the Christmas tapers 
are lighted, and when all is in complete order the director and his family, i 
vited to behold the spectacle prepared for them, Their arrival is gree ith 
shouts and songs; the hall glitters with lights; all gather in groups and admire 
the result of the laborof each family ; paintings, transparencies, inseriptions, tes- 
tify to the sincere affection of the children towards their benefactor ; and certainly, 
to him, this testimony is not the least precious of their gifts. During’ the same 
evening, the assistants and brothers receive the gifts designed for them. The pro- 
gramine of the rejoicings of the next day is communicated to the assembly, the 
Christmas songs which have been printed are distributed, and after having re- 
turned thanks to God by hymns an prayer, the families return in the same order 
to their respective dwellings, Мк 
Next diy the bell proclaims the grand festival. ° All arise in, haste by lamp- 
light; the children put on again their festive garments and gathi the “ Mother 
House,” where was held the joyous meeting of the preceding iding All sing 
the hymn of the day, and after having returned thanks to God, they return home 
to breakfast, Divine service takes place as usual. Meanwhile the kitchen is in 
unusual activity. At noon, all members of the establishment take their places at 
a large table, and. partake of a repast, whose most delicate dishes have been sent 
as presents. by friends from the town and neighborhood. » Some of these friends, 
some former pupils, some parents, seat themselves among the children, and become 
with them members of опе large family. There is joy m every heart ; singing 
sueceeds; and before the feast is finished, come the poor invited several days 
before by each family, All rise, in a few minutes every thing is put away in its 
place, and every trace of the repast has disappeared. Each family, with its guests, 
Teturns to its well-warmed home, to familiar entertainment; where the children 
sing their prettiest songs, to do honor to their visitors, About half-past two, there 
arrive from every direction the friends of the institution, who, for the sake of at- 
tending this ceremony, have often traveled several leagues in inclement weather, 
and in the depth of winter. The bell rings anew, and the families proceed to the 


i sal exe their poor visitors, who at their arrival take their seats at a 


table spread expressly for them. The chapel ornamented with foliage and ever- 
eens, looks like athiek grove. though of considerable size, it can scarcely hold 
the numerous audience assembled at the solemnity. The director reads the gos- 
pel for the day, between whose verses are sung hymns appropriated to the ocea- 
sion. A discourse chiefly addressed to the poor and to visitors from abroad, 
reviews the purpose, origin, aud progress of the institution, ‘Then come forward 
the schools of the neighborhood, with their instructors at their head ; one offers a 
prayer and sings a hymn in memory of the pupils dismissed from the Rauhen- 
eui another invokes the protection of God for poor and abandoned children ; 
in n, after which each school deposits its modest offering in 
Ng Жаз gifts to the Ыта ао y 
t is ime to proceed to the decoration of the feast + 


\ the box appointed 


„вагі ture which announce the coming of the Messi 
inging of a hym n. he chandelier of the chapel is furni 


lighted, so that 
festival. 


er implores pity upon all prisoners; all then unite their voices in a conclud-_ 
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throughout the building, which quickly glitters with light. This illumination is 
generously furnished by the friends of the establishment. „Тһе appearance of the 
chapel, with its tapers, its candles, its green bouglis and ornaments, is truly mar- 
vellous, The spectator, especially if for the first time, is overpowered. by the én- 
thusiasm of the pupils and the guests. As the illumination proceeds, the singing 
concludes ; when it stops, the director, amidst profound silence, reads the follow- 
ing passage from St. Matthew : * When the Son of Man shall come in. his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory,” 
&o, After this reading the pupils come forward by families towards the poor 
guests, and give them the little presents which they һауе prepared for them ; then 
each Гіу in succession sings another song, and the ceremony concludes with a 
prayer and concluding chant, in which all-the assistants join. 

‘The poor return home, carrying salutary impressions joyful recollections ; 
the children return to their homes until 6 in the evening, when another signal 
calls them) to the chapel. Some of the friends of the institution, present in the 
afternoon, have departed’; but others have arrived to be present at the ceremony 
of the evening, In the interval, tables are arranged in the chapel, on which are 
put the Christmas gifts for the families and the children; which gifts also-are 
supplied by the inexhaustible kindness of the benefactors of the institution... These 

` gifts are of all descriptions; books, images, wall-cards, (cartes murales.) little arti- 
cles of furniture, tools, &e, ; they are accommodated to the Wants, andscommonly 
satisfy the desires of each. ‘tis delightful to see the pleasure which is afforded by 
the sight of this little exhibition. Scarcely is the saloon When all, small 
and great, pupils and visitors, hurry in, crowdi ina fair, where 
each selects the article which pleases him best. "hus en ie day, which, of all 
the days in the year, is most ardently desired, and leaves the most ~ № 


impressions. 


weeks after Christmas. ` It is Sunday evening, a new comer would. imagine that 
Ше etl had been postponed for that family, and that it was ¢ iting it for 
le first time, 


festival of 

invitati 

Amoi о newly admitted pupil, who must be shown the manner of keep- 
a The director's family has also been invited, and. cor ringing 


Jî other little presents of the same kind, which are th « wel- 
e more unexpected. While all rejoicing, the door opens and 
ecompanied by а dozen pupils and a brother, а messenget in strange 
сов camying an immense game-bag, and a feathered hat. There jé surpri 
in every face, for nobody expected any such apparition. Meanwhile 1 
ger comes forward, and delivers to each member of the family a large letter ad- 
ressed to him. „, All hasten to open them ; and after removing several envelopes, 


it appears that each | contains a small е 
pes аши small present. Who was the messenger, and 


the surprise of theit br 
that the impromptu take 
атй partake of tae modest supper which is prepared ; the singing Fr 
festivities о! evening pi to a later hı a 
prayer to God Ww pon on E. 
The institute of the brothers of the Rauhen-Haus, like the school of | 
Mettray, forms an essential part of the organization. M. Wichern. 
Demetz and de Brétignéres, has perceived that the work of reforming 
condemned children could not be intrusted to mercenary hands; and 
necessary to accomplish it, to use motive higher than those of temporal interest. 
The brothers of the Rauhen-Haus are to a certain extent similar to the brothers of 
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charity, and brothers of Christian doctrine, in Catholic countries. То be admitted 

^ to the institute, they must furnish proof that their conduct has always been honor- 

able, and safe from all reproach ; that they have always done the duty of a good 
Christian, and that they have truly a religious vocation ; that they have no. infir- 
mity, and enjoy good health and a robust constitution ; that they understand farm- 
ui trade useful in-the establishment, or at least that they have sufficient 
mechanical talent to learn some one of these occupations ; that they have а certain 
amount of education, or the intelligence and disposition necessary to profit by the 
special course of instruction (Эн СУС for them in the institution, They аге also 
required to have the consent of their parents to their entering the proposed career, 
and the certificate of their exemption from military service. Their age at admis- 
sion is usually from twenty to thirty years. Notwithstanding the strictness of 
these conditions, candidates are never wanting, and their number is usually even 
greater than that of disposable places. 

‘The institute of brothers is supported, like the reform school. by subscriptions 
and private gifts, ahd has its own separate treasury, finances, and accounts, 

The brothers, in their connection with the reform school, have charge of the di- 
rection hates, and of the supervision of pupils confided to. their care. They 
keep them in sight, night and day; they eat with them, sleep in their dormitory, 

ii ir labor, accompany them to chapel, partake in their recreations and 
hed at first to families, as assistants, after a certain time of appren- 
undertake, in rotation, the direction, ‘They visit the parents of the 
children, and report to | their conduct and progress; exercise an active and 
beneficial supervision e pupils, after their departure from the school; teach 
the elementary class; assist the director in religious instruction and in the writing 
and correspondence of the establishment. Тһе monthly enrolment or rotation of 
brothers in each family brings each brother successively in contact with all the 
pupils, enlarges their experience, facilitates their apprenticeship and assists in teach- 
ing practical knowledge, and as it were, brings into contact with all the families 
the experience acquired in each. 

Besides thes@ duties, the brothers in turn attend a special course of instruction 
presided over by the director, with the assistance of the two head teachers, This 
course oceupies twenty hours а week, so distributed as to correspond with the 
ba hours of the children, and including religion, s and prune PO 

rman, hy, pedagogy, singing and instrumental music ; there is also a 
special aegis e The brothers are classed in two divisions, an upper 
and lower, ench directed by one of the teachers. Each course lasts t 
that the complete instruction given to each brother occupies, on an 
years. At the end of this time, the brothers should be prepared to 
of the 4 Mission,” whose agents they аге. These duties, a 
beginning of this account, are аз vafious ‘as the needs which the 


takes to sati The brothers, accordingly, at leaving the institu! 
placed r the other of the following positions : 29 5 
€ fathers of families in reform schools organized like that of the Rauhen- 


- Tseers and assistants for moral discipline, in establishments for children 4 
instructors in the same ; instructors in agricultural schools ; directors, stewards, 
erseers, or watchmen in prisons of different kinds; directors or fathers of fami- 
1 hospitals and charitable institutions ; overseers of infirmaries ; agents of 
t or mutual aid societies; missionaries and preachers in colonies to Amer- 
ionaries within the country, for journeymen and traveling apprentices, 


nsi i led for their preparation. “i 
ting office, the bookselling shop, and (Һе dependencies, attached to the 
nt in.1842, contribute the double pu proposed by the founders ; 
occupation for a number of children during their stay at t е Rauhen- 
same time that it teaches them an occupation which they can practice 
; and also serve as a means of propagating the pri iciples and views 
werned the work undertaken by M. Wichern with such unusual per- 
rance and so muck success. Here is published yearly a double report on the 
situation of the reform school, and the condition and progress of the institute of 
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brothers and of the Inner Mission. There is also issued a review, appearing twice 
a month, under the title of “ Flying Leayes,” (Miegende Blatter.) which is ins 
tended not only to inform the public of matters concerning the Rauhen-Haus, but 
also to give news of charitable establishments and operations at. home and abroad, 
We have not examined the spirit governing these publications, and extending 
throughout the establishment, and consequently have not formed opinions on ‘it, 

е term it exaggerated ; for our own part we are pleased to sce there the ex- 
pression of a sincere and profound convietion, and of a true Christian sentiment of 
compassion for evils and miseries requiring prompt relief. _ 

The accounts of the different REE the Rauhen-Haus аге kept by the di-» 
rector, under the control of the administrative committee of twenty members, 
chosen from among the founders and benefactors of the establishment. Each sec- 
tion oed separate treasury and accounts, "The treasuries are eight in number, 
namely : x i , 

б the reform E x ^ ГА 
b т коде КОКЕ = 


ко кыш ТОО иан d book shop and дерепйепей 
i , and book sl D 
ba "MS renas ings, where account ie kept with each, of expel ү ш 
к ula о Я nw 3 f «e AME 
7, "E * patronage of the institution. 
8. 2% “private gifts for particular purposes. 

The accounts of 1844-45, fix the receipts and е 

f one, ia кт, 


" RECEIPTS, 
From subscriptions,.. Ў 
“ voluntary gifts, 


“ sundry receipt 
thy: -Total 
This amount does not include farming produce, from workshops, privato 
gifts for particular purposes, nor gifts in kind, which make ydir a considera- 
ble sum, and diminish by so much the receipts of the establishment, 
EXPENSES. 4 
Maintenance and repairs of buildings, 
Insurance against fire, ... 
penses of pupils leaving, 
ard, 
ind 


ure and cooklng utensils . 
hee 1 


There were in the school in the sam bor 10 n chi 
Foy "The expense per head was therefore $51.71 ; or counting child 
60.00. i An É 
The capital of the establishment, at the same time, was $4,178.46; and. 
ventory of buildings and real estate, represents a value ûf $6,538:10. ^u y 


‘ З ы 
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We append the following notices of this excellent institution by two 
distinguished American ediftators. 

Prof Stowe, in his Report on Elementary Public Instruction in 
Europe, selects the establishment at Horn, asaffording a striking exam- 
ple of the happy influence of moral and religious instruction in reclaim- 
ing the vicious and saving the lost. " л 7 ы 


Hamburgh is the largest commercial city of Germany, and its population is ex- 
tremely crowded. Though it is highly distinguished for its benevolent institutions, 
and for the hospitality and integrity of its citizens, yet the very circumstances in 
which it is placed, produce, among the lowest class of its population, babits of deg- 
radation and beastliness of which we have but few examples on this side the At- 
lantie, The children, therefore, received into this institution, are often of the very 
worst and most hopeless character. Not only are their minds most thoroughly 
depraved, but еї? very senses and bodily organization seem to partake in the 
viciousness and Ülegradation of their hearts. Their appetites are so perverted, that 
80! е most loathsome and disgusting substances are preferred to whole- 
The superintendent, Mr. Wichern, states, that though plentifully sup- 
provisions, yet, when first received, some of them will steal and eat 
cid grease, that has been laid aside for the 
even catch May-bugs an them ; and 
these disgusting hal 
task of restorin, 


that, till he 
Кын a 


* deep regi 


have this pri 

nings afterwads, 
ery ; ап 
yes into Ii 


1 


lowers, which the boys had ar- 
at early daybreak, in testimony of their. joy and gratitude for his 
‘Thus rapidly had these poor creatures a iced in moral feeling, relig- 
5 ibility, and taste. З н ЧАР 
~ Tn the spring, Mr. Wichern gives to each boy a oor in the garden, 


эў. 
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which he is to call his own, and cultivate as he p] ; One of the boys began to 
erect a little hut of sticks and earth upon his plo® in which he might rest during 
the heat of the day, and to which he might retire when’ shed to be alone. 
When it was all finished, it occurred to him to dedi use by religious 
ceremonies. Accordingly, he collected the boys together. "Phe hut was adorned 
with wreaths of flowers ; a little table was placediin the center, on which lay the 
open Bible, ornamented in the same manner. He then read with great serious- 
ness the 14th, 15th, and 24th verses of the exviiith Psalm : 

“The Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my salvation.” 

“The voice of rejoicing and salvation is heard in the taberuacle of the righteous.” 

* This is the day which the Lord hath made, We will rejoice and be glad in it." 

After this, the exercises were concluded by singing and prayer. Another boy 
afterwards built him a hut, which was to be dedicated in a similar way ; but when 
the boys came together, they saw in it a piece of timber which belonged to the es- 
tablishment, and ascertaining that it had been taken without permission, they at 
once demolished the whole edifice, and restored the timber to its place. At the 
time of harvest, when they first entered the field to gather the potatoes, before com- 
mencing the work, they formed into a circle, and, much to the surprise of the su- 
perintendent, broke out together in the harvest hymn : 2 

А “ Now let us all thank God.” 


After singing this, they fell to their work with great clie Vigor, 

I mention these instances, from numerous otliers в \ hich “produced,,to 
show how much may be done in reclaiming the most hopeles oftenders 
by a judicious application of the right means of moral И 

Hon. Horace Mann in his “Educational Wo describes his 


visit to the Rauhen-Haus. TERT 


à ^ а : 

Tt was opened for thetreception of abandoned children of the very lowest class, 
children brought up in the abodes of infamy, and taught not only by example but 
by precept, the vices of sensuality, thieving, and vagabondry, c itiren who had 
never known the family tie, or who had known it only to see it violated. Нат- 
burgh, having been for many years a commercial and free city, and, of course, 
open to advetiturers and renegades from all parts of the world, has many more of 
this class of population than its own institutions and manners would have bred. 
The thoughts of Mr. Wichern were strongly turned towards this subject while yet 
a student at the university ; but want of means deterred him frorn engaging in it, 
until a legacy, left by a Mr. Gercken, enabled him to make a beginning in 1833, 
He has since devoted his life and all his worldly goods to the work. — It is his first 
aim that the abandoned children whom he seeks ont. ou the highway, and. in the 

1 Vice, shall know and feel the blessings of domestic life ; that they shall 
be introduced info the bosom of a family ; for this he regards as a divine institu- 
tion, and therefore the birthright of every human being, and the only atmosphere 
in which the human affections can be adequately cultivated. His’ house, then 
must not bea Prison, or a place of punishment or confinement. "The site he had 
chosen for his experiment was one inclosed within high, strong walls and fences. 
His first act was to break down these barriers, and to take all bolts and bars from 
the doors and windows. He began with three boys of the worst deseription ; and 
within three months, the number inereased to twelve, They taken into the 
bosom of Mr. Wiehern's family ; his mother was their mother, Min 
sister, They were not punished for any past offenses, but were told 0 


from seven or eight to fifteen Of sixteen years of i ny of w 
loathsome vices had nearly, rated ОА: 
not only into useful -membi “society, but into characters tha 
selves to all within their spl of aequaintance.. The edueütion given. by Mr. 
Wichern has not been an esthetic or literary one. The children were told at the 
beginning that labor was the price of living, and that they must earn ther wn 


effect attested the all but omnipotent Power of generosity and affection. 


enc 
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supplied the home to which they were invited; their own industry must. supply 
the rest. Mr. Wichern placed great reliance upon religious training ; but this did 
not consist in giving them dry and unintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them of 
Christ, as the benefactor of mankind, who proved, by deeds of love, his interest in 


the race, who sought out the worst and most benighted of men, to give them in- 
struction and relief, and who left it in charge to those who came after him, and 


such a practical exemplification of Christian love as their fatherly benefactor gave 
them in his every-day life, the story of Christ’s words and deeds should have sunk 
deeply into their hearts and melted them into tenderness and docility ? Such was 
difficult to keep in the straight path, had long seasons of obedience and gratitude, 


of the family 
he dod his 


uated in a pipi ond his own, and. near to it, in. each of Which dwells a 
т of twelve 


‘en toà parent, 
The general meeting every morning,—at first in the chamber of Mr. Wichern’s 
mother, but afterwards, when the numbers increased, in the little chapel, and their 
frequent meetings at work, or in the play-ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a 


would be heard instead. The children would say, they could not sing,—they must 
think of their past lives, of their brothers and sisters, or of their parents living in 
vice and. misery at home. On several occasions the singing exercise had to be 

Frequently the children were sent out to the garden to recover them- 
ting narrative is recorded of a boy who ran away, but whom Mr, 
found, and persuaded to return, He was brought back on 


cial forbearance had been previously shown. They were 
amon Ibe. 


d ished. This brought 
them all to perfect silence, and after some whispering апсат together, one, 
who had formerly been guilty of the same fault of ingratitu y under still less ex- 
eusable circumstances, burst out in a Petition for his forgiveness. All united in it, 
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reached out to him a friendly hand, and the festival of the Christmas eve was 
turned into a rejoicing oven the brother that had been Jest but was found. The 
pardon was not in words merely, but in deeds. No её to the fact was after- 
wards made, А day or two after, he was sent away nd to the distance 
of half a mile. He was surprised and affected by this of confidence ; and 
from that time never abused his freedom, though intrusted to execute commissions 
at great distances. But he could never after hear certain Christmas hymns with- 
out shedding tears; and long subsequently, in a confidential communication to Mr. 
Wichern, respecting some act of his former life, (an unburdening of the overladen 
conscience, which was very common with the inmates, and always voluntary ; for 
they were told on their arrival, that their past life should never be spoken of unless 
between them and himself) he referred ta the decisive effect of that scene of lov- 
ing-kindness, upon his feelings and character. ` 

One peculiar feature of this institution is, that the children are not stimulated by 
the worldly motives of fame, wealth, or personal aggrandizement. The superin- 
tendent does not inflame them with the ambition, that if they surpass each: other 
at recitation, and make splendid displays at public examinations, they. Shall, in the 
end, become high military officers, or eongress-men, or excite the envy of all by 
their wealth or fame. On the other hand, so far as the world’s goods are con- 
cerned, he commends and habituates them to the idea of an honorable poverty ; 
and the only riches with which he dazzles their imagin are the riches of good 
works, He looks to them as his hope for redeemin from the sphere 
whence they themselves were taken; and there have b апу touching in- 


stances of the reformation of parents and famili « natural affection 
first sprang up in these children’s hearts, after th 


d the blessings of 
home and what the ties of nature really are, t 
One of the most interesting effects of this charity is the 

duces in its objects; and thus it is shown that, in the orde ure, the actions 
of good men—provided they are also wise—not less than good seed, will produce 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred fold of beneficent fruit. Mr. Wichern makes a great 
“point of celebrating Christmas, and the friends of the school are in the habit of 
sending small sums of money, and articles of various kinds to adorn the festival. 
This money has often been voluntarily appropriated by the children, to charitable 
purposes. They frequently give away their pennies, and instances have happened 
where they have literally emptied their little purses into the hands of poverty and 
distress, and taken off their own clothes to cover the naked. On one occasion, six 
poor children had been found by some of the scholars, and invited to the Christ- 
mas festival. There they were clothed, and many useful and pleasing articles, 
made by the givers, were presented to them, One of the boys read a passage 
from the history of Christ, and the Christmas songs and other songs of thanks- 
giving and praise were sung. To the sound of the organ, which a friend had pre- 
sented to the little chapel, some verses welcoming the strangers, succeeded. The 
Lern then departed, blessing the house and its kind inhabitants ; but who can 
loubt that a voice of gladness, more precious than all worldly applauses, sprang up 

unbidden and exulting in the hearts of the little benefactors ? = 
But among numerous less conspicuous instances of the change wrought by wise 
and appropriate moral means, in the character of these so lately abandoned chil- 
dren, the most remarkable occurred at the time of the great Hamburgh fire, in 
May, 1842. In July, 1843, Т saw the vast cl which the conflagration had 
made in the center of that great city. The second day of the fire, when people were 
driven from the city in crowds, and houseless and half frantic sufferers came to the 
Rauhe-Haus for shelter, the children, some of whom had friends and relatives in 
the city, became intensely excited, and besought Mr. Wichern for | Но go i 
and make themselves useful to the sufferers. "ot without great anxie 
force of the temptations for escape or for plunder that might assail them 
exposed and tumultuous scene, he gave permission to a band of жеп 

eompany him, on condition that they хой keep together as much 4 

return with him at an appointed time. This they readily promised 
disappoint him, Their co was physically as well as morally 


repro- 


ity 


rushed into the greatest E M to save life and property, and thi 


pressed to receive rewards, they steadily refused them, At ‘stated intervals they 
returned to the eppointed place to reassure the confidence of their superior. 
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vne occasion, a lad remained absent long beyond the time agreed upon, but at last 
he appeared, quite exhausted by the labor of saving some valuable property. Mr. 
Wichern afterwards learned from the owner, not from thelad, that he had steadily 
refused the compense ‘offered to, and even urged upon him. When the com- 
pany returned home at the appointed time, he sent forth another band under the 


been almost reduced to suffering from the necessaries of life, particularly as he was 
induced | ren rendered homeless by that poe d To this 
house were ready and willing to ĉon- 
submitted cheerfully to other priva- 
ther things the necessity of refusing 
to the citizens of Hamburgh, to State, 
ide by him for funds to erect a new building, they were gen- 
ad such unusual claims upon their 
o 


у I must be allowed to make, Whén an individual effects: so 
to be often thonght that he accomplishes it by virtue of some 
charm or magie, or preternatural influence, of which the rest of the world бап not 
partake. The superintendent of the Rauhe-Haus is a refutation of this idea, 
Laboriously, perseveringly, unintermitüngly, he uses means for the accomplish- 
ment of his desired ends. When I put to him the question, in what manner he 
produced these transforming effects upon his charge, his answer was, “ By active 
occupations, music, and Christian love.” Two or three things should be stated in 
explanation of this compendious reply. When anew subject comes to the Rauhe- 
Haus, he is first received into Mr. Wichern’s own family, Here, under the 
wise and watchful guardianship of .the master, he is initiated into the new life of 
action, thought, feeling, which he is expected to lead. His dispositions are 
watched, his character is studied ; and as soon as prudence allows, he is trans- 
ferred to that one of the Jitile colonies whose house-father is best qualified to man- 
age his peculiarities of temperament and disposition. “Soon after the opening of the 
establishment, and the increase of its numbers, Mr. Wichern found that it would 
be impossible for him to bestow the requisite care and oversight upon each one of 
his pupils which his necessities demanded. He cast about for assistance, and 
though he was able to find those in the community who had ‘enough of the spirit 
pou nee and self-saerifice to undertake the difficult labor to which his own 
ife erated 


as devoted, yet he soon found that they had ‘not the other requisite qualifica- 
tions to make their benevolent purposes available. He could find enough well-in- 
tentioned persons to superintend the workshops, gardens, &c., but they had not 
intellectual competeney. So he could find schoolmasters who could give good 
lessons, but they were not masters of any handickaft. Не was therefore driven, as 
he says, to the expedient of preparing a class of teachers, to become his auxiliaries 
i york, For this end, he has superadded to his original plan a school for the 
: of teachers ; first to supply himself, then to send abroad to open other 

si i nts 


ted; Though the masters of the prisons have generally appeared 
TY res able men, yet the assistants or dı uty-turnkeys have very often 
seemed to belong to a low order of society, from who зат, conversation, or 
treatment of the prisoners, no good influence could be ex 5 
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This second institution of Mr. Wichern is in reality a normal school, which the 
necessities of his situation suggested, and forced him to establish. 

During the ten years of the existence of this institution, there have been one 
hundred and thirty-two children received into it, Of these about cighty were 
there on the Ist of July, 1843. Only two had run away, who not either volunta- 
rily returned, or, being brought back, had not vol ly remained. The two 
unreclaimed fugitives committed offenses, fell into the hands of the civil magistrate, 
and were imprisoned. x de 

Who can reflect upon this history, where we see a self-sacrificing man, by the 
aids of wisdom and Christian love, exercising, as it were, the evil spirits from more 
than a hundred of the worst children whom a corrupted state of society has en- 
gendered; who can see this, without being reminded of some case, perhaps within 
his own personal know а passionate, ignorant and perverse teacher, 
who, for the sake of sav dollars of money, or from some other low mo- 
tive, has been put in po 


b in a short space of 


the culprit’s education, that the noble heart of the judge 
pronounce sefitence of condemnation against the озан А 
them ав men, who, almost without а paradox, might be called guiltless offenders. 
While holding the office of judge he was appointed SD eR ctor. The para- 
jount importance of the latter office grew upon his mind as he executed its duties, 
til, at last, he eame to the full conception of the grand and sacred troth, how 
much more intrinsically honorable is the vocation of the teacher, who saves from 
crime and from wrong, than the magistrates who waits til] they are committed, 
and then avenge them. He immediately resigned his office of judge, with its life- 
tenure and its salary ; traveled to Switzerland, where he placed himself under the 
care of Pestalozzi ; and, after availing himself for three years of the instructions of 
that celebrated teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan asylum. Since 
that time he has devoted his whole life to the care of the neglected and destitute, 
He lives in as plain and inexpensive a style as our well-off farmers and mechanics, 
and devotes his income to the welfare of the needy. 1 was told by his personal 
friends that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries of life, but submitted to 
many privations in order to appropriate his small income to others whom he con- 
sidered more needy ; and that his wife and family cordially and cheerfully sh: 
such privations with him for the same object, To what extent would our 
community sympathize with, or appreciate the act, if one of the judges of 
higher courts, or any other official di itary, should resign an office of vty an 
of profit to become the instructor of children. ~ 4 
Even now, when the once active and vigorous frame of the patriarchal man is 
bending beneath the weight of years, he employs himself in teaching agriculture, to- 
gether with the branches commonly taught inthe Prussian schools, to a elass of or- 
phan boys. What warrior, who rests at last from the labors of the tented field, after 
a life of victories ; what statesman, whose name is familiar in all the courts of the civi 
lized world; what orator, who attracts towards himself tides of men whi 
may move in his splendid course ; what one of all these would not, at 
of life, exchange his fame and his clustering honors, for that precious and 
ing treasury of holy and beneficent deeds, the remembrance of whid 
old man is about to carry into another world ! "Do we not need a new 
community, and especially in our schools, which shall display 
tuous ambition before the eyes of our emulous youth; and teach 
height of official station nor splendor of professional renown, can equal 
of Hares and of all good men, the true glory of a life consecrated to the welfare 
of mankind ? d 


J 
} 


m Tours, was 
de Courteilles, 
iati m- 


if 


Tue institution or colony of Met 
founded | and M. le Vico: 


elementary instruction; to t hem a 
to the healthy toils of agriculture, and to pro- 

expiration of their term, in the country, at 
all farmers. ES У 
onduct of these children, and to give them all 
tronage as long as they shall need it, or for three 


years. 7 н 

The founders of Mettray accepted the sublime doctrine of Christianity, 
which authorizes a belief in the possibility of regeneration, and permits 
not to despair of the most abandoned hunfan being; and they have 
made religion the fandamental principle of their system. “ Оп religion,” 
writes De Tocqueville, one of its DH Hiec the fature of all 
penitentiary reform.” p ` 

The practice of religion, the love and habit of labor, the spirit of 
ily-association, the emulation of example, the cultivation of honor, 
Habitaal obedience to law, and a self-imposed restraint on the use of 

y—these grand and as ideas embrace all the reforming in- 
y. Placed here with a view _ 
d productive laborers, they 
the spirit of the family, habit- 


1 


II the moralizing power 
r restoration to society as; 

are here ingeniously indoctrinated 

uated to social duties, а self-r 


ceful,” replied the colonist of Met 
organization, instraction, emplo 
lts, economical and reformatory, 
will he found clearly set forth in the following report of a 
visit made by M. Ducpetiaux in 1849, and included jn his Report to the 
Minister of Justice in Belgium. . 


* 
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The following account of the school of Mettray is taken from notes 
made during a visit there in September. 1849, with jal reference to 


certain matters of organization, administration, diseipline, and statistics. 
lts purpose was altogether practical; for which reason, it enters into 


details which are usually overlooked in visiting such an establishment, 
only to form a more or less complete idea of it, or to write a description. 

‘There was another purpose, in addition to this, namely: to observe 
the effects of the revolution in France of 1848 upon the school of Met- 
tray, and to judge of the strength and vitality of an enterprise com- 


eculiar character of this establishment is owing to the qualities of its 
ere are there two men—M. Demetz and Vi; de Courteilles— 
titles, and enjoying all the advantages of cial position, 
mployment. 


who devote themselves exelusively to an unobtrusive a 
Their virtues and their example have gathered aròu 
men animated with the same spirit, and who have sacri 
own interests to that of the work in which they are ; 
this number has recently been diminished by the m 
expenses of the establishment within the bounds of the 
form in this direction has only operated upon the соп 
thinking their number too great, thought it might be 
fence. This, however, was not the opinion of the eo 
the ‘committee on labor of the national assembly, to visi heseliool of Mettray. 
This commission declared in its report, that the school was a great source of 
00d, and would save to society a still greater sum of evil; and ended by say- 
ing that the government could receive nothing but honor from taking the school 
E. correction at Mettray under its protection. Hon, M. Gillon, representative 
from the department of the Meuse, spoke with regard to the officers, as follows: 
“The large expense at Mettray is owing to the number of persons employed ; 
but this large number is required by the plan of the school, which is, to use moral 
influences, and to use them so well that the children will remain honest people 
all their lives. It is of great importance to them to leave the school with Health 
imp) |, mind educated, and knowing an occupation which puts them above 
want; but moral reformation, the eoa affections, the prineiples of honesty and 
religion, good habits and qualities of heart, area thousand times more important; 
and these it is impossible to bestow upon the children without costly and numer- 
ous preparations. It would be possible, | of building a separate house for 
forty only, to lodge them in large rooms lik packs : of placing a head 
of a family over every forty chi dren; an overseer might take charge of eighty or 
а hundred; but in that ease the personal influence of the directors or of their 
subordinates, coming from a more distant point and extending over a greater sur- 
face, would be less deep and thorough, and the effects less salutary and lasting. 
Nature. gives only a few children to one father. — . A. s. 
"That cheaper arrangements might have been made, we do not deny; but it 
is difficult to believe that in that case such complete and satisfactory rast оша 


have followed. Certainly those which we actually witnessed at M: ot 
appear to have been too dearly purchased. D id 
Notwithstanding the justice of these observations, an imperious n forced 


the directors to dismiss twenty assistants: by which a saving Was made of $3,585. 
After this reduction, the officers and assistants of the school and their salaries 
were, at our visit in September, 1849, as follows; 
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ы i A.—OFFICERS. 
‘Two directors, without salary. One treasurer, $400. and same. 
One assistant director, without salary. One book-keeper and chashier, $240, and 


One general agent at Paris, without salary. same. 
One chaplain, $360, and ing. One head teacher, $200, and same. 5 
One principal secretary, lodging, board, | One head overseer of labor, $240, and same. 
and uniform at $12 per annum, di y 
| B.—Curers or FAMILIES. 
Eleven chiefs of families, $100, lodging, board, | Опе sinzing-master, (employed also as clerk,) 
and uniform at $12 per annum. $100, and same, 
One jailor, $100, and same. 
C.—SuB-CHIEFS or FAMILIES. 
Twelve sub-chiefs of families, ......... . 


F Ы. D-—FoRENEN or MECHANICAL Wonksnors. ss 
One master tajl ; $60, with board and lodg- | One E с ünting, glazing, and lighting, 
Og; Le i $120, an 1 
One master $200, and lodging. _ | One master carpenter, $140, and lodging. 
oden-shoe maker, $180, and | One master rope-maker, $140, and Jodgi 
if Two masons, paid by the day, at (Lir. 
elright, $180, and lodging. cents, Ж 


E.—AGRICULTURAL Foremen, 


Ten Бета formen; $60, with board and | Two eae pu by M. Courteilleg,. but 
lodging. - whose labor їз given to the school. ү 
VN 


F.—TEAMSTERS. 


One head wi toner, 850, with board апа lodg- | Three drivers—two at $60, one at $50, with 
intl Шы: LM 5 board and lodging. Ў, ^h 


" V 43 G,—OrHER ASSISTANTS. 
ULM 3 One farm watchman, $60, with board and 


40 dollars. 


One watchman, 
One domestic, ri and lodging. lodging, р, 
One messenger, rith board and longing. | One miller, $200, in full. 
All those in list C, D, E, F, and G, have also a uniform, except the gard- 


eners and the miller, 
pr. H.—Sisrers or CHARITY, 


Seven sisters of charity, $30, with lodging and maintenanee, except clothes 
Of the seven, one is the superior; the others respectively have charge of ex- 
penditure, cooking, washing, work-room, infirmary, and pharmacy. 

"The medical supervision is intrusted to a physician of Tours, who visits daily 
the sick of the school. b s 

The entire number of officers and assistants, paid andgunpaid, is 65, besides 7 
sisters of charity. Their proportion to the number of the pupils, is one to seven. 
The amount of salaries is $6,410; of other’ allowances, $4,565, namely : 


Board of maintenance of 55 assistants, at 20 cents a day, 


average liil . $4,015 
¥ Uniform of same, at average of $10 per annum. . 5 550 
PN. 3 e = 


otal ae е MM AM Id ico гене 


"The whole expense for personal services is therefore $10,975; that is, for 522 
pupils, an expense of $21 a year each. — 

-Each individual employed may have twelve days’ vacation а year, which are 
arranged according to his own convenience and that of the establishment, but so 
that not, more than two are absent at the same time. 

Y age preparatory or training schoo) of foremen continues to answer the purpose 
f its creation; it is an actual seminary from which the establishment draws its 
nd most devoted officers. ; i 
missions to the preparatory school are not allowed, except for ус sal 
E age of sixteen years; they are жое frein nily at sev- 

ighteen. hale i Т": 
2 ded for the instruction ; the school provides for them, and gives 
in the knowledge requisite fór overseers, teachers, and farmers, 
The; py a separate location, in the building with the infirmary, They occupy, 
in case of need, the places of the heads and sub-beads of families, act as substi- 
tutes generally, and serve as clerks, After a certain period of probation, those 
who have not the necessary qualities or capacity, are sent home to their families, 
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Of 157 pupils admitted to the preparatory school, up to Ist January, 1849, 36 
are still at Mettray, where they fill the places of secretary, treasurer, cashier, 


teacher, store watel , conductor of labor, chiefs and | fiefs of families; 
9 have left Mettray, to enter the profession of teaching; 14 are engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations, (roads and bridges, railroads, insu offices, trades ; ) 10 


have entered the army; 5 are farming overseers; 31 are practicing industrial 
occupations; 51 have left the school for want of capacity; 1 is dead. 

The school of foremen has now 12 pupils, of whom several intend to teach, 
and the others to practice horticulture or agriculture, - 


NUMBER ADMITTED, | 


The school proper has increased only slowly and progressively. During the 
ten years since its foundation, its numbers have enlarged as follows : 


.. December 31, 1840,.. 
^ “ : 1841 


ty? 


tp 


“ 

- ? 

k ist reports on the condition of the school, in 1848 and 1849, furnish some 
ийген ний бон which an opinion can be formed upon the actual condi- 
tion of the school, and the results up to this time of the arrangement and disci- 

ne introduced there. 2 3 

фаш one hundred and eighty-four cin ave bien adi into 
l, from its establishment in June, 1839, to D 31, 1849. In 

1 et Шон were 144 admissions. i TN es 
is number were present, January 1,1850, 546. ` vember, 1849, the 

аА pupils was 563—the inva inca the opening of the AR i 

Of 1040 children admitted up to Ist January, 1849, 237 Regimi, 742 
born of a first marriage, 61 were of parents married a seco rae, 

1 During the same time there entered 13 children under 7 years old, 222 under 
12 years old, and 805 over 19, kj 

The 560 scholars who composed the school in the end of 1849, were occupied 
as follows: 336 farming, 71 gardening, 141 learning trades, 12 cooks, lamp- 
lighters in infirmary, &c. 4 

occupations learned at Mettray are almost all connected with the labors of 
the field. Such are the trades of the wheelwright, blacksmith, farrier, carpenter, 
mason, wooden-shoe t, Shoemaker, tailor, rope-maker, sail-maker. The pupils 
have not made any additional пей) but they have dug a hundred acres 
of land, eighteen inches deep. They have also made апа repaired all the roads 
of the school and the farm, The soil of the latter, although presenting some dif- 
ficulties on account of the boulders scattered over it, is nevertheless, in general, 
fertile. It produces grain of all kinds, wine, cider, various fruits, legumes, fodder, 

n т, 


me ee x 

lecree of the Provisory ent which put an end, in the be inning 
of 1848, to labor in the prisons pure s efi forced the authorities 
of Mettray to close half their workshops, a "send ids to agricultural 


labor; which explains the large number of pupils ei Vie th 
j { number of pupils emp) ere, 
This change hus not taken place without great embariaesmente, and difionlties 
of daily occurrence. АП peculiarities and. sare not fit for agricultural 
p кыл entice to a carpenter, a whe cht, or blacksmith, who was 
just about becoming a journeyman, regretfully remembers his trade ; 
diated With ie BOGE a ta fardi; and murmurs, and is dissitis. 
government which condems him to involuntar „161 form 
the preference or the talent of the children i oa am 
cessities of the new situation е school. ir 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, the conduct of the pupils 
as is shown by the register of honor. The average number of 
gister, during 1849, has been 224; of whom are registered— 


For the first time,... 56 | For the fourth time,. 4... ...« 22 
For the second tim 9 


For the fifth time,. „19 
For tlie third time,. . 8 | For the sixth time,. .. ........ 16 
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For the seventhitime,........ 12 | For the eleventh time,....... 
For the eighth time,. +» 10 | For the twelfth time,. 
For the ninth time,.... 9 | For the thirteenth time, E 
For the tenth time,.......... 8 | For the fourteenth time,...... 

And one, eaeh of the following numbered. times—fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, 

In 1847, of 509 pupils, were registered 296 names; in 1848, of 522 pupils, 
were registered 257 names; and the same year 46 names were erased. Tho 
children remain in the school, in general, for a period of not more than three 
years; and as the register of honor is written up every three months, it is easy 
to see why the number of names entered more than twelve times, is very small? 

Since the opening of the school, 528 pupils have been put in situations, 105 of 
whom were placed during 1849, Of these 598—150 are in military service, 
either by conscription or voluntary enlistment—197 in the army, and 23 in the 
navy; 17 are married, and most of them have children; 150 have remained of 
irreproachable deportment; 26 have conducted moderately well; 6 have run 
away from their guardians; 46 have relapsed. Of these Jast, 33 are from 4 
and 19 from Paris—the remaining 11 from the country, Theif number may at 
first sight appear painfully large, but on considering the condition in which these 
children have been placed, it seems surprising that it is not greater ; for, of 528 
children leaving during ten years, 43 were dlings; 46 are of parents re- 
married, (step-children ;) 222 haye neither father or mother; 106 are illegiti- 
mate; 18 are of parents living in concubinage ; 142 are of families of bad repu- 
tation; 77 are of parents now in prison, "o DEAN. 

With such parentage, was there not good reason to fear for their future? —— 

At Mettray, as at most other schools of the same class, it is often noticed that 
the children sent the towns show repugnance to agricultural labor, Of 200 
pupils from the de ent of the Seine, 9 only have finally settled in that em- 
ployment, These children belonged mostly to families of mechanies, who spoke 
contemptuously, in their letters, of rural occupations, The children born in the 
country fortunately have different feelings. 

The annual reports furnish interesting details of the nature and results of the 
patronage extended to the dismissed pupils, and of the efforts made to find them 
situations, The success of these operations in 1848 and 1849, has surpassed the 
expectation of the directors. The number of pupils in situations increases yearly, 
and forms à numerous outside population, constituting really a second school, out- 
side the first. The correspondence of the officers with these young people is 
daily, and requires special agents and continual care. There is, in truth, almost 
no end to the assistance given to the pupils of Mettray. The establishment sus- 
tains to-day more than 509 pupils, whom it has really adopted, and whom it 
watches vigilantly ; and this ce is increasing daily: But this occasions no 
fears to the authorities of the school, because they are convinced that for so good 
a work, there will never be any lack of sympathy. : 

The pupils are permitted, when out of work, and until there is a good situation 
found for them, to re-enter the school 


CUu л 


and take their place temporarily in. the 
family of which they formed a part. This receives them like a brother, and 
divides its food with them: ол 

‘The pupils who continue to conduct themselves well for two years after leaving 
Mettray, receive from the directors a symbolie ring with the device, “ Faithful- 
ness surpasses all,” (Loyaute passe tout.) > 

The penalty of continued misconduct is the replacement of the pupil in the 
establishment, ‘This was inflicted during 1848 but three times—twice for 

and once for assisting in an attempt to run away. A M" 
uitary condition of the school is very satisfactory, and the number of 
has been very small From its foundati [in 1840 to 1849, during 10 
lost only 59 children. ‘The number and per centage of deaths during 


“Number, Rafe, Percent. 
23 lt = 


1 10 76 
1 to 50 2 
1t0 50 = 5 


Iols = $ 
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Of the 17 pupils deceased in 1848, thirteen were diseased with pulmonary 
consumption, one with typhoid fever, one with tuberculous meningitis, one with 
scrofulous consumption, and one with dropsy. In 1849, of four deaths, two were 
from pulmonary consumption, one from typhoid feyer, and one from scrofula. 
‘This small mortality is the more surprising, because cholera and dysentery made 
great ravages in 1849 in Tours and the vicinity. 

The amount of mortality depends especially upon the health of the children 
when they arrive at the schools. According to the reports of the physicians em- 
ployed at Mettray, that place is perfectly healthful. The pupils have up to this 
фто escaped all the epidemic maladies which have ravaged the country. Inves- 

igation of therregister shows that the number of children admitted to the infirm- 

ary decreases in proportion to the increase of the length of their stay in the 
school; which proves that their constitutions are invigorated under the regimen 
there established. 

Of 1184 children admitted at Mettray, up to December 31, 1849, 717 came 
completely ignorant; 270 had some notions of reading; 143 knew how to read; 
54 only knew how to write. © 

‘The pupils have 14 hours of school instruction a week, divided as follows: Re- 
ligious instruction, 2 hours; reading, writing, and arithmetic, 10 hours; vocal 
musie, 2 hours. The chaplain also teaches the catechism an hour every day, to 
those children who have not received their first communion—generally 9-10ths 
of the whole. The elementary instruction дї to the pupils is equivalent to 

received by the m lies in the towns. “the classes are formed in each 

ly under the direction and supervision of the head instructor. The chiefs 

hiefs have assistants chosen from among the pupils, and who receive daily 

lesson two hours long from the head instructor. At certain periods of 
‚ cach family selects six of its best scholars, who, together with those se- 


T" 


Mettray : each family occupi Sound eristie of Be disciplin 
jg спріев à. separate buildi mos Voy Te- 
fectory, and school. This h uilding, containing its dormitory, 
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тоот in bad weather, and school-room, Two beams, fixed by a hinge at one end, 
аге erected against the wall, one on each side of the door, ‘To arrange the refec- 
tory, these are lowered and rested on uprights; in which position they separate 
the room into two divisions, leaving a passage in the middle for the overseers ; 
boards are laid crosswise the room, upon the beams, resting upon them and the 
wall, and the refectory is ready. To prepare the dormitory, instead of the boards 
are arranged hammiocks, stowed along the walls, which are taken down and hung 
to the beams, These hammocks are slung parallel to each other, but so that of 
every two children, the head of one is toward the wall, and of the other toward the 
beam. This arrangement hinders talking, and facilitates supervision. Above each 
ів a cupboard containing the effects of the pupil, which he is required to keep very 
neatly. LI 

At опе end of the room їв а small alcove shut in from it by blinds, permitting 
the occupant to look through without being seen. Неге the “chief of the family” 
sleeps. Не has the supervision of-two sections of 20 children each, and is assisted 
by a “ sub-chief? and two “ elder brothers,” chosen from. among the pupils, 

This arrangement is the same for all the houses except two, one of which serves 
for the lodging of the chaplain, and the other contains the business offices of the 
school. The space of 33 feet, which separates the houses from each other, Is до- 
cupied by sheds which serve as depositories fpr farming, and for shelter from rain. 
‘The house where the youngest of the children ave d has been: placed, by a 
touching inspiration, under the protection of Mar Я n of the atilieted and 
of the motherless, The other houses have carve their frontsgthe names of 
the individuals or towns whose liberality contribu tothe foundation of Mettray. 

‘he ten houses are arranged upon two sides of а spacious court, planted with 
shrubs and covered with turf, At one end of it is the church, a simpleand n 
jestio structure, rustic yet elegant; at the other is а pavilion which serves as a 
dwelling house for M, de Metz, one of the directors, In front of this are erectéd 
the mast aud spars of a ship, with their rigging and sails, This apparatus, which 
is quite perfect, is to be used for the exercises of the naval apprentices. It was 
presented to the school by the minister of marine. 

To the right and left of the church are two buildings containing a large school- 
тоот, a store-room of farming tools and models, lodgings for assistants 3 behind it 
is the house of correction, surrounded with à walled court-yard. This js a small 
prison consisting of cells, built so as to form a prolongation to the church; so that 
the children when shut up may attend divine service, and see the priest at tho 
altar, without leaving their cells, or seeing one another. This js arranged simply 


Around the house of" correction are arranged the farm-yards and buildings, a 
handsome range of stables for cattle, barns, a piggery, horse-stables, a dairy, &e. ; 
and a little further the cemetery, The principal stable, which вап aeconimodate 
fifty head of cattle, is divided lengthwise Бу a wide passage, on both, sides of which 
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The expenses of the school are so calculated as to furnish each pupil with neces- 
saries, but with no superfluities. : x 
The bedding consists of a simple hammock, a small grass mattress, а pillow, a 
pair of sheets, and one or two coverlids, according to the season. 
The wardrobe given to each pupil at his admission, contains, ут. 
1 shirt, $1.90; 2blouses, $1.34; 3 pair pantaloons, $2.07; 2 pair gaiters, $0.30; 
1 сар, $040; 1 straw hat, $025; T pair shoes, $1.20; 1 pair wooden shoes, 
$0.23; 2 blacking-brushes, $0.10; 1 hair-brush, $0.05 ; 1 comb-brush, $0.05 ; 
1 comb, $0.05; 1 black meckeloth, $0.20 ; 1 red do, $0.15; 1 woolen blouse 
$1.21; 1 woolen waisteoat for winter, $1.00 ; 1 pair drawers of fustian for winter, 
$0,40; total, $10.20. ў 
The shirts, and washed clothes in general, are owned in common; and are 
changed often enough. 0 о the requirements of neatness, These clothes in- 
clude for each child 3 shirts, 3 handkerchiefs, and 2 pair winter stockings. 
At leaving, the pupil also receives a complete wardrobe, viz., ? pair pantaloons, 
2 blue blouses, 1 waistcoat, 1 eap, 1 pair suspenders, 3 cotton shirts, 2 cravats, 3 
pocket-handkerehiefs, 3 pair under stockings, 1 pair shoes; of which the expense 
is estimated at $6.00. < 
‘The labor and аде of the children require substantial nourishment, which is fur- 
nished as follows = 
wo days per week. 


3 x 


[Жы Wis 
—Five days per week. = 


E 


"The weekly board of each pupil at Mettray cost, September, 1849, $0.45 ; at the 
reform school of Ruysselede, at the same time, it was not over $0.28, 

‘The daily arrangement of time varies with the seasons. [See appendix} 

At entering the schgol, the pupil is interrogated as to his birth, the condition of 
his family, the fault which brou; n him before the court, and in short all the de- 
tails of liis short and often sad history. This information is entered in à register, 
where also is written afterwards whatever concerns each pupil, his stay at the school, 
his conduct and situation after his departure, An examination of this moral 
Account is very interesting ; it shows the good effect of the Management and dis- 
Ey М the PRA. We made minute inv ions into the elements of 
these modest Annals, for the purpose of preparing a similar system, which we have 
introduced into the reform school at Rues i 2 Ss е 

_ After having been examined, th PUPIL is placed in a family, and set at work 
either on the farm or in a work: in а manner suitable to his age and strength, 
and as much as possible, to his individual fitness. If as been considered proper 
to teach or continue the child in the oceupation of his, ly, if it have an honest 
one, for the pupil, at the expiration of his term, sh aturally return to his 
parents, and render them his services; i ry practical consideration demands 
respectful attention, | v cali CO ES 

‘The classification by families establishes among the pupils who compose them a 
sort of community of interest and, bond of brotherhood, A1] fee] under obligations 
to each, and each to all. Eee emulation are among the pupils with 

as much skill as propriety. _ Part of the work is given by tasks ; and the self 
respect of the pupils urges them to show themselves Worthy of this mark of confi- 
dence. They are taught to consider it honorable to be useful to their comrades, 
and especially to their masters; and hecordiügly none are employed in detached 
services ; for cooking, baking, in the kitchen-garden and infirmary, in waiting 
upon the foremen’s table, except those whose conduct has been jood. From time 
to time are held general meetings of the pupils in the workshops; the children 
decide on each others merits, and the highest receive a small individual reward, 


= 
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by means of a nucleus, around which are arranged and aggregated the new pupils. 
This plan allows of the preservation of the family feeling, and of its peculiarities and 
associations, The regulations inserted after this notice give complete information 
as to the organization and discipline of the families, and the privileges and duties 


‘The elder brothers, chosen by the pupils within each family, can not inflict pun- 
ishments; they only note marks for ill conduct. These bad marks are read by a 
director, on Sunday, in the general meeting of all the officers and pupils. In this 
same meeting, the director gives a detailed account of the situation of each family, 
distributes penalties and rewards, gives news from pupils gone and in places, 
reads extracts from their correspondence, and communicates all matters of interest 
to the school, M" ik 

Each chief of a family makes a Special report on. the conduct of the pupils ; 
this is read at the meeting of the chiefs of families and officers, which takes place 
every Saturday afternoon. At this meeting, over which à director presides, is 
arranged the outline of the report for the general meeting on Sunday, the list of 
rewards and punishments, &e, АККУ. 

The punishments are as follows : ае 

1. Publie admonition; 2. standing still—deprival of play; 3. dry bread for 
one or two meals; 4. being shut in a cell on Sunday; 5. imprisonment, in 
lighted cell; 6; ditto, in darl cell, (the duration of this imprisonment is never 
told, but. it is not generally more than two or three days. ‘The imprisoned pupils. 
perform two hours’ exercise a day, at an ordinary step, and at the gymnastic step, 


ig of officers, the register of 
ae that the industrial organization at Mettray received a rude blow 

the provisional government (in 1849) above-mentioned. At the 
time of our visit, however, the workshops were beginning to be re-established, 
Of the 11 families in the school, 7 were more especially occupied in agriculture ; 
the 4 others, although furnishing a certain number of agrieulturists and horticul- 
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turists, were chiefly employed in the workshops, at wheelwrighting, blacksmith- 
ing, locksmithing, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, rope and sail-making. 

"To have the right of changing 5 another e She puai) m rank among 
the first three of his family, and be registered in the register of honor. А 

The school cultivated, at first, only 30 acres; it has now extended its improve- 
ments to more than 500 acres. Of this extent it owns about $7 acres; the re- 
mainder is leased from neighboring proprietors. ie 

In 1847, the division as to crops was as follows: 


Aere 
Winter wheat,.. .. + 150 | Winter vetches, 
s Ж ie en 19 
W Grape vines,, 90 
В Meadow, . 02 
Mi Hemp. 1 
Pens, ... Kitehen: {4 
ой! Jerusalem. 
Pota! Clover, sanfoin,. 
Bouns, .... Муоой,........... 0 


~ Total И 
There are, ver, 15{ acres, occupied by play-grounds, roads, buildin 
underwood, and t ү making a total of 505 acres, the entire domain of the 
school, ў Р 


Numerous springs rise from the slopes, A small river and a brook flow the 
whole length of the farm, from northeast to south. The brook is used to irrigate 
an extent of 371 "The river can not be used for that purpose, being used 
by a number of mills, very near each other. The school has no manufacturing 
establishment; but it owns a grist-mill with run of stones, to which might 
be added a cleaning machine, or a machine f ing woolen rags. The farm 
ing apparatus is sufficient. — x 3 

ve families off pupils live on three farms we by the school. A fire 
which occurred upon the farm of Gaudi but whieh was soon put ont, ocea- 
sioned this arrangement. It was supposed that one hman was not sufficient 
during the night. Providence, as it always does, brought good out of evil ; nux- 
Шагу schools have thus been founded, which may serve as models tablish- 
ments smaller than Mettray. We know that this system of small ls has 
long existed in Switzerland and Germany, where it has produced the best results, 
It has been advocated in France by the Hon, M. de Raitineville, who has put it 
in practice on his farm of Allonville, near Amiens. М. Achille Duolésieux has 
also devoted himself enthusiastically to its introduction into Brittany, having sue- 
cessfully established. an experimental school at Saint Пап, (Morbihan.) - 

Besides the chief and sub-chief of the family occupying it, there is attached to 
each farm at Mettray a farming overseer and a female housekeeper. Each farm 
occupies from 75 to 100 acres. The buildings are so as to contain, 


besides the barn and stable, tlie necessa: for the housekeeping and lodging 
of the family, ‘There is a common E separate room for the chief. 


‘The apartment of the pupils is sto. їп {игп for sleeping room, 
ке к ооо, and covered р nd. wc from 45 to —— 
long, and from 23 to 26 feet wi у uring a here are 
ventilators, in the ceiling. The furniture iis put ay 
three pair of tables, twelve benches, shelves 
two cupboards, the sub-chief's bed, and the 
An inventory is given in ан а 

p 


the wall for stowing property, 
"and farming tools. 
the establishment, 


and putting it in rder, may. to 1,900. francs) 
$220 to $940. "The. urnis itus tho ай ire 
tion of the three Ithoug accounts, kept by 


к 


the chief of the family, 1 Жл г i АКУН 

In other respects, the tions and discipline detached families upon 
the ee do the same as those of M esi e. central 
establishment. ease of sickness, the pupils ai 
and treated there. Every Sunday the deta 
tral school, and join in the exerci meetings, an 
‘Thus is maintained the common bond Lec Het 

Agricultural labor is the principal occupation at Mettray now, an. existing 
WOO can be considered only as dependencies upon the agricultural establish- 


at the cen- 
er families, 
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ment, This state of things demands the greatest care in cultivation, which unfor- 
tunately is by no means іп a satisfactory condition. Being pressed by circum- 
stances, and by the necessity of extending the area of cultivation in proportion to 
the growing number of inmates, the directors at Mettray have had to struggle 
with great local difficulties. Much of the land hired requires labor, long, costly, 
and difficult for children to perform, Many large stones must be moved before 
the plow or spade can be used. This slow operation is hardly performed before 
the leases expire. The school, therefore, probably does not recover its advances, 
and the repre of the land, and not the school itself, receive the advantage 
of its severe Add to this the frequent ۲ of the farming overseers, 
each using a different system and different processes, and it is easy to account for 
the unfüvorable pecuniary result of the agricultural operations of Mettray. In 
1848, this branch of the establishment incurred a considerable debt, which has 
probably now been paid ; but the necessity is demonstrated of a radical and intel- 
ligent reform in this department. The directors are seriously ied about this 
matter; if we might offer them our advice, it would be, to inquire in the first 
place ifje gould not be best to limit cultivation to the land already cleared and in 
condition, and to turn the if ible, into meadows. concentrating 

the Tariner the labor and КУП which have proved шше, for too 
extended an area, there would no doubt be obtained crops better, and relatively 
more abundant. The kitchen-garden in particular should be so enlarged as not 
only to answer the demands of the establishment, but to yield a surplus, which 
would probably find a market in the neighborhood and at Tours, А 

"lie school at Mettray has ever since its its origin enjoyed lively sympathies, 
commanded not only by its object and its usefulness, but also by the personal 
character of its founders, General and municipal councils, courts of appeal, civil 
and commercial tribunals, royal and. private families, all have hastened to its aid. 
Juries have made collections for it. M, Leon d’Ourches has given to Mettray 
$32,000. Others, instead of giving money, have generously provided the sehool 
with farming tools, clothes, books for the library, pictures, vases, and. ornaments 
for the church. These unostentatious offerings have been considerable. Тһе 
gover! ut has not confined itself to paying all the personal expenses of the 
childre ed there, but has also assisted the establishment with considerable 
annual riations. 

The ordinary expenses from 1839 to 1848, were .. $117,519.74 

Extraordinary do... ....... ata 96,291.38 
Total expenses, . 


$213,817.12 


. $187,365.08 
‚ 12,071.27 
А $199,437.95 


ipts, 
Balance of exp ‘over receipts,..., > № $14,379.87 
The annual expense for maintenance of pupils, assistance of dismissed pupils, 
school of foremen, and adv: i t. ital, (amortissement du capital,) divided 


by the number of pupils at Mettray, gives the following results : 


Em 
Я 803 18:9, 536, 

Tt appears that the expense has larly decreased, асе to the increase 
of th une "This ditimition has continued through. and 1849, in 

ite of the breaking up of the workshops and of the went decrease of 
labor. This result is due to the economy introduced by the directors 
ent branches of the service. Ву persevering in this course, reorganiz- 
iE id. Welpen азана a system of agriculture which shall put an 
end to deficits and bring ina profit, the school of Mettray will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed, in a short time, in overcoming the difficulties which it has hitherto encoun- 
tered, and in settling its organization upon a firm financial basis. This is the 
more necessary, ‘Since the government, after 1849, pays only 14 cents a day, 
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instead of 16, for each pupil, and only $14.00, instead of $16.00, for wardrobe at 
entrance. 


"- APPENDIX. 
A.—EMPLOYMENT OF Trae, 
Summer 00 
А WORKING DATS. 
Hour, SUNDAYS AND YEAS DAYS: A 
5, Rise, arrange beds, and clothes, &e. | 5, Rise, make beds. 
5}. Dressing, washing, &c.; рга 5j. Dress, wa 
6. General cleaning up. 5j. Distributii 
7. Breakfast, and play hours. Tf. Breakfast, ai A 
| Mass. 84, Distribution of work. 
93. General meeting for discipline: 121. End of, work. 
108, Play. 2. School begins. 
114 Military exercise’ exercise with fire-| 34. Distribution of work. Р 
pump. n 64. Instrumental band practice 
l. Dinner and play. 73. End of work; put up tools. 
2, Vespers ondibütedlotion 8. Supper. ў 
3 mnasties, Bi. Prayer; evening singing. 
5. Moral lesson, by director, or school. | 9. Вей. 
6, Baths, or play. 10. Curfew. 
7. Supper. " 
74. Prayer, singing, and arrange property, 
8}. Bedtime. 
10. Curfew, Е 
Хоти, ЕП ег brothers are chosen the first Sunday of each month, - 
Winter Season, | iD 
MONDAYS: AND FEAST-DAYS, n» WORKING DAYS. $ 
Hours. Hours. ` * 
6. Rise, make bed; order, effects, 6. Rise, make beds. 
61. Dress, wash, &c. ; prayer. 64. Dress, wash, &c. — — 
61. General cleaning of house, бос. 64. Distribution of work. 
74. Breakfast, and play. Tf. Breakfast, and play, 
. Mass, - Distribution of wi 
94. General meeting for discipline, &c. | 12-45. End of work, 
ut Play. 1 1. Dinner, and play. 
111. Exercises; military, and with бге- | 9. Distribution of work. - 
pengine. 6, School. 
1. her, and play. T. À 
2. Vespers, and benedietion. 7. 
3. aies, v 8. 
5. Moral instruction, or school. 10. 
6. Reading class. 1 
7. Sy 


. Supper — 

b i ringing; orcering, effects, 
2 Б * m 
10. Curfew, k 
Norz.—Elder brothers are chosen on. 


lace of quiet and re 

must always reign th 
puni; | by the sister. If 
d to a cell, where their med- 


superior of the sisters:of 
must treat them with obedi- 


silence must always be incre there ; order 
children making trouble will be matked the fi 
they renew their disorderly conduct, they will 
ical за М و‎ ^ Я 
2. The police regulation of the infirm 
charity, and to the sister having ыенен, 
ence and respect ; failure to do which would 
3. Each bed is numbered. у» 
4, Each pupil ар infirmary will be tal 
who will дее: him directly into the hand: 
will enter in a register opened for the 'urpose, the 
the,number of the bed he occupies, and the date 
5. At the first visit of the physician shall 


ken thither by the chief of the family, 
the sister in charge. The sister 
1 the letter of hîs family, 


if practicable, in a special 
column, the nature phi сеу, Mou ^ E da 

6. Two registers shal opened, one for ti trance and discharge of pupils, a 
hoe of days passed in the infirmary, other for Quid and medical 
ol rvations. 
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7. A journal shall also be kept hy the sister, of the conduct of the children in the 
infirmary, in which she shall enter the punishments inflicted by her, and the offenses 
requiring severer penalties. The foreman on guard shall come for this journal ever, 
Saturday, and curry it to the council, where it shall be read, and shall carry it КАА 
every Sunday morning. EY. 

8. In the absence ef the sister, the pupils shall obey the pupil іп charge, who shall 
make note of all offenses, and report them to the sister. | 2 

9. Euch pupil shall come to the infirmary dressed in a cap, neckeloth, blouse, panta- 
loons, and shoes, and shall have his comb and hair-brush. The sister shall give the 
chief of the family a receipt for the linen and r effects brought by the pupil. If 
any pupil shall come without the above articles, pupil in charge of the infirmary 
shall get them from the chief of the fainily alone. 

10. Every pupil discharged from the infirmary shall be delivered to the foreman on 
guard, to whom the sister shall send word by the pupil in charge, at a quarter before 
eight in the evening, on Monday and Friday, when he goes to supper. The foreman 
оп guard, at his return to duty, shall send the pupil to the hist of his family. To 
facilitate this service, the sister shall give the list of pupils leaving, daily, to the over- 
seer of labor, who shall insert it in his E 4 

1L The. ing of the physician shall be announced by a signal. The pupil in 
charge of the infirmary shall touch the bell, upon which the foreman on SEES shall 
um the trumpet to sound. This visit takes Place twice a week, on Monday and 

ri is g” 

12. ihe chief of the house of correction shall report to the physician, at each visit, 
the sanitary condition thereof. < 

13. No pupil shall be taken to see the doctor without the written certificate of the 
chief of his family. Tho night guard is especially charged to take them to the doctor, 
upon proof that they have such certifigate, 

14. There shall take place a dressi (pansement) every day at half-past. eleven, for 
sick pupils. The foremamon guard shall conduct them io it regularly, with an elder 
brother, теа pupils shall be at the infirmary at lialf-past eleven. £ 

Lu 


15. Ax pu il sick during working hours, shall be put forthwith under charge 
of the chief of his famil ly, who alone shall have authority to conduct him to the infirmary. 
In his abs the sub-chief shall perform this duty in his place. 


ment ordered for pupils sick at the family, shall be explained by a note 
shall send to the chief of the family, who shall superintend the execu- 


8, 
е directors shall enter the infirmary, all pupils not confined to their 
themselves at the foot of their beds, and remain there until the gen- 


de: E C.—Reautarions ror Cer or Fatty. d 
1 school is divided into families of 40 children. Each of them is directed bya 
the immediate supervision of the head secretary, 
2. The insignia of the chief ofa family are two ornaments worked upon the sleeves, 
ый black velvet on the cap, He has authority over all officers of a grade lower than 
is own. ч i 
3. The chief of a family has under his orders a sub-chief and two elder brothers, 
who assist him in the sû ion of the family. He reads, every month, to his sub.’ 
chief and elder brothers ез. | f 


duties. , 
4. The thief of a family has charge tha gduontion of its children. He oversees 
eti f the teacher. He has charge of their 


their primary ingtruction, under the 
dress and support, attends to their wants, corrects their faults; in a word, he i» the 
father of the family, and is to fulfill all the duties of the station to the children, as ifhe 
were so in every respect. E " a 

5. The chief of the family kee 
He has charge of the correspondent who can not write, but he is forbidden to” 
mail them until they have been left unse sand ke business office of the administration. 

репу. 
in 


7 resi, 
fid movements of the family, hes over its order, E i the good 
and neatness of his house, Es his children. He m: an tion of 
lily, and one of clothi weekly. E S 

ves all the time wil 
d'the keys of his dı [ 
"us services, Sundays and feast-days. . 

9. The chief of a family inflicts punishment upon | his children, conducts to the parlor 
those who have committed a grave offense, and to the infirmary those who are sick, 
He sends to the nighteguard, with a written certificate, all children of his family whom 
the doctor should see, and who are not permitted to be so seen without such certificate. 

35 
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10 He is to visit at least twice a week, those of his children who are in the cells or 
the infirmary, and to report such visis to the directors. | , 

11. Every Saturday he receives from the sister having charge of the washing, the 
clean linen, and every Monday he delivers her the dirty linen. He is forbidden to 
retain anything. He receives also for safe keeping all articles given to the good pupils. 

12, Whenever the chief of the family is not at the time foreman of a work- 
shop, he is occupied during orking hours in some of the business offices. 

13. He directs a division in school, attends the music class, gymnastics, baths, and 
all the meetings of the whole school. bs s т 

14. He erbe in his turn the service of day and night watchman, and of waiting on 
visitors. y 

15. The chief of a family has leave of absence for a day i month, ‘and every 
усаг а vacation, Whenever he wishes to be absent from the school, he will notify the 
secretary the evening before, who will report the same to the directors. ч 

16. The chief of the family is allowed to be up, in his room, until curfew ; at which 
time every one else in the house must be in bed. М Y 

17. The chief of the family is recommended not to have any thing about which may 
tempt the pupils. © "Ме Jj 

18. The chiefs of the families will send all the children to the foremen of the work- 
shops, and the latter will send the children, at their return, to the chiefs; during these 

movements, the pupils should always be in theifranks. ‘The chiefs of families will not 
detain any pupil from his work, or call him off from it, without having received written 
orders therefor. " 

19. If the chief of a family finds its i ‘ible to perform his duty, from sickness 
Ei any other valid reason, he will immediately notify the secretary, who will fill his 

асе, 

р 20. The chiefs of families will call the childypn down from their meals by sound of 
twumpet, for the purpose of sending the sick fo receive the physician's visit, or the 
dressing, every day at 25 minutes past one at latest. * 

21. For communications relating to their duties, the chiefs of families are to report 
themselves at half-past ten every morning to the'direetor, who will attend to their 
requisitions, and give his personal attendance at their families, if it should be 
required. j М 

D.—HRravraTIONS оғ Sun-Cutgr оғ FAMILY. м 

1. Each family is divided into two sections. "The sub-chief commands one of them, 
under direction of the chief. ^ 

2, The insignia of the office of sub-chief are a lace sewed upon the sleeve. He 
commands all officers of a grade below his own. 5 fer 

3. The sub-chief is under the immediate orders of the chief, and should pay him 
obedience and respect, 

4, The sub-chief assists the chief in supervision, and in taking care of the pupils 
during play-hours, in the sleeping and eating rooms, sind whenever the family is 


together. 
ent. He should understand 


5. He fills the place of the chief, when the latter 

the theory, and be able to command the manœuvres, of the platoon exercise. 
6. The sub-chief notes all offenses,commitjed by the pupils, and reports them to the 

+ chief, who alone has power to inflict punishments. . 9 

Т. The sub-chief keeps the attendance. roll of е tere and numbers. 
He calls the roll three times a day, and keeps himself constantly certified of the 
presence of the pupils. He marks all the effects of each pupil with his matriculate 
number. Hen a. 
8, He has special supervision of the pupil i 
to clean up after every meal, and on Sundays. 
9. The sub-chief teaches onè division of pupil 
тез 


aiting, and of those whose duty it is 
х 


He should be present at music 
e school із together. | 
wid night watch, of waiting on visitors, 


* class, exercises, gymnastics, baths, and 
10. He performs in his turn the duty o! 
and of filling the place of foreman of a wor 
11. The sub-chief is allowed to sit up in 
others in the house must be in bed: 
12. From the first distribution of ün 
the monitor’s class, to complete his ai cation 
i ‘The sub-chief will not be absent on any pretext, without having 
chief. ч ae 
14. The sub-chief has a day's leave of absence every month, and a va 
year. Whenever he may wish to be absent from the |; he will noti 
tary in writing the evening before, who will не request to the directors. . 
15. The sub-chiefs are recommended not to any article about them, which may 
‘tempt the pupils. є * 
16, Whenever from sickness, or other valid reason, the sub-ehief can not perform 
his duties, he will forthwith notify the seeretary, who will supply his place. 


* 
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17. The sub-chief will not join in any of the plays of the pupils. Не is furbidden 

to read or write, during the hours of recreation, with his colleagues, or any one else, 
, Nors.—The best chief is not he who speaks loudest and punishes oftenest, but he who gives 
« Just commands, whose words are concise, persuasive, and suchias to command respect, and 
KD UU NR dren be abl 
е intelligent chief sho je character of his el во as to be al 
his words and manner tothe sedand peculiarity of UL eto be able to adept 
E—REGULATIONS FOR THE Exper BROTHERS. 

1. The elder brother is chosen by the pupils, by secret ballot. He must be chosen 
from among names on the register of honor. If the director approves the choice 
which has n made, he announces the appointment for one month, gives him an 
embrace, and attaches to his sleeve the lace which is the ensign of his office. The 
E brother will merit the title and the confidence bestowed upon him, by exemplary 
conduet. ^ \ ў ۶ 

2. The elder brother may be re-elected. 

3. There are to be two elder brothers in each family. š : 

4. At the first sound of the trumpet the elder brother will rise, will order the rest to 
rise, will dress himself promptly, assist the young children, and help the chief and 
sub-chief in the supervision of the dormitory, and of washing and dressing. 

5. In the family and workshop, in all the exercises within the house, and wherever 
*he may be, the elder brother will assist his chiefs in supervi ion, will see that all move- 
ments т place to place, within the house, are iste with propriety, silence, order, 
and regularity. He will reprimand pupils committing the slightest error, and will mark 
in a book used for that purpose, those who do not obey his first admonition, 

6. When the family is together, the first elder brother carries the colors, and stands 
at the right hand of the first rank ; the second behind him, in the rear rank, They will 
dress the ranks of the pupils, and should learn to direct the manœuvres of the platoon 
exercise. 

7. The ећег brother will assist the chief and sub-chief in supervision of sports, It 
is there that he is to occupy himself earnestly in reventing disputes, imprudence, and 
impropriety, in reproving gross expressions, and orbidding dangerous games. 

8. It is the special duty of the elder brother, through the pupil in charge, to maintain 
the dormitories, the interior of the house, and the sheds, in constant neatness. 

9. "he elder brother, under direction of the chief and sub-chief, will announce bed» 
time, and^will Seo that the proper movements are orderly made. ' 

10. The elder brother, who shall see any grave violation of rules, shall jmmediately 
report it to the chief of his family, or the foreman of his workshop. 

11, An elder brother is designated every day in turn, to assist at the dressing (at the 
infirmary.) * ‹ 

12. The elder brother is exempt from all extraordinary services, 


We сап not better s ‚ this extended account of the Mettray insti- 
tution, than by quoting the published opinions of an English and Amer- 
ican observer. 7 7 j 

M. D. Hill, Esq., recorder of Birmingham, thus speaks of a visit to 
Mettray in 1848: 1 the year 1848 I made my way to Mettray, near 
Tours, in France. I was received with the utmost kindness, and ad- 
mitted into the fullest confidence by M. Demetz, the illustrious founder 
of the institution—a judge who descended from the bench because he 
could not endure the paineof nsigning children to a prison when he 
knew their future would bi Ise than their past, I examined, 
or rather cross-examined, e: tment of the institution, with all 
that unamiable incredulit y years’ practice at the bar may 
be supposed to have I began with. а sort of prejudiee—a 
determined suspicion—fighting my way backward, step by step, until, 
as proofs advanced, the conclusion was forced upon me that my position 
was untenable. I found that at Mettray, where they possess and exer- 
cise the power of compulsory retention, and where, for desertion, a boy 
is sent back to the prison from which he had been withdrawn—the 
amount of reformation reached to what at first thought the incredible 


Proportion (but which I fully yerified) of 85 per cent.” 


. 
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Mr. Coleman, in his European Agriculture, after giving a brief de- 
scription of Mettray, as an agricultural institution, remarks: “When 
one looks at the innumerable herds of children, turned, as it were, adrift, 
in a great city, not merely tempted, but actually instructed, stimulated, 
and encouraged in crime, and observes them gradually gathering in and 
borne onwards on the swift current with increasing rapidity to the pre- 
сірісе of destruction, until escape becomes almost impossible, how can 
we enough admire the combined courage, generosity, and disinterested- 
ness, which plunges in that it may rescue some of these wretched vic- 
tims from that frightful fate which seems all but inevitable? 1 do not 
know a more beautiful, and scarcely a more touching, passage in the 
Holy Scriptures than that which represents the angels in Heaven as 
rejoicing over a repenting and rescued sinner. It is, indeed, a ministry 
worthy of the highest and holiest spirits, to which the Supreme Source 
of all goodness and benevolence has imparted any portion of his®ivine 
nature. 

“If we look at this institution even in a more humble and practical 
view, as affording a good education in the mechanical and agricultural 
arts, its great utility can not be doubted: and much good seed will be 
sown here, which, under the blessing of God, is sure to return”excellent 
and enduring fruits. 

“I should have said before, that there is connected with Аһе institu- 
tion a hospital which was a model of cleanliness, good ventilation, and 
careful attendance; all the services of which were rendered by those 
indefatigable doers of good, the Sisters of Charity.” 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL REFORM SCHOOL 


or 


PETIT-BOURG. 


+ 


Тнк Agricultural school of Pit Bourg was founded in 1844, by the society for 
assisting poor children and youth, foundlings, abandgned children and orphans, in 
France, and especially within the department of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise, 
The society of which Count Portalis was president, is located at Paris ; and tho 


* school ене the ancient property of М. Aquado, at Evry-sur-Seine ; which 


includes a large château and its dependencies, and a park of about 150 acres, 
bounded partly by walls, partly by the railroad of Corbeil, The estate is beauti- 
fully situated upon sloping ground on the river Seine, Water is brought to it by 
extensive works, from a distance of several miles. It is conducted plentifally into 
the kitehen-garden, (ten acres, inclosed with high walls and intersected with 
ten other low walls for montreuil espaliers,) after which it enters Jarge basins which 
serve for swimming-baths, and to supply the wash-rooms and other domestic uses, 
Paved or sanded yards, alleys of horsc-ehesputs, ploughed land, large and beauti- 
ful meadows, and copses, afford opportunities for exercise, sufficient for all 
purposes, 

In the kitchen-garden are a poultry-yard, a small piggery, and a building with 
eleven frout windows, containing fond callie, and in the basement cry pont. 
ments used iy the working of the kitchen-garden, and for workshops for trades 
not noisy, ‘the first story is occupied by the laundry, the drag shop, the room for 
convalescents, the infirmary, containing 16 beds and warmed by a stove, and by 
apartments for sundry persons employed in the institution. Inthe upper story are 
several cells for punishment. 3 

Within the same garden, a large building, formerly used as an orangery, has 
been fitted up for the use of the pupils; it contains a spacious dormitory, which 
will contain, if n » 160 children ; there are also two school-rooms, one for 
the assistants and the other for the pupils, and а wardrobe. The large apartment 
is arranged to serve successively for a sleeping-room, school-room, refectory, and 
covered play-ground, simple, easy, and rapid manceuvre, all the furniture of 
the room disappears as if by eno hantment; the tables rise close to the ceiling, and 
while the movable po supporting them are placed in receptacles where they do. 
not obstruct the room, the hammocks which were near the windows are moved 
close up to the wall, and those in the middle of the room rise to hide and ventilate 
themselves in the garret, by means of de. "The idea of this arrangement. 
was borrowed from the agricultural school a -Mettray, and is to be found in the 
school of Val d' Yévre and in other establishments of the same kind, 

The dormitory contains four rows of hammocks, and two aisles, at the ends of 
which are the more elevated hamme wks of the overseers; who by this means can 
see all that passes in all the boda Ube childrea without trouble, Tt is lighted dur- 
ing the night, and ventilated by apparatus like that used in most of the prisons of 
Belgium. ч 3 

Above the dormitory is a garret which serves for а drying-room; and con- 
nected with the same building is а shed, which is used as a er for farming 
tools, and for stables and cow-house. £ 

пе château is occupied in the basement by apartments for schools and for the 
family of the director. А li 

The first story is partly occupied by sleeping-rooms for the pupils. 

‘The kitehen and its Fr p) the aim the wash-room, the milk-room, 
&o., are in the cellars, which are of great extent. 

At the time of our visit, (September 2, 1849,) the number of scholars was 130. 
Jt was about being increased to 250, by receiving a number of young criminals, 
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acquitted in court as having acted without discernment, but detained under the 

66th article of the penal code. This addition has since been made; the young 

prisoners have taken the place of poor and orphan children, and consequently the 

establishment at Petit-Bourg must now be reckoned among the reform schools. 

Lc information. collected by us relates to the first period of organization ; which 
sot should be recollected in reading what follows. | 

"The scholars at Petit-Bourg may be divided into two classes ;. 1. poor children and 
orphans, placed here by the hospitals and asylums at an expense of $24 a year, 
besides clothes; 2. boarders, paying $70 the first year, and. $50 for each subse- 
quent year, always besides clothes. The number of this last class is 30. 

‘The age of admission is generally set at eight years; the time of staying in the 
school may be as long as 5 years. This length isfrequired, in fact, by the interest 
both of pulpit and school ; by imparting mechanical skill to the former, and thus 
enabling him to repay part expense borne for him by the latter. E 

"The officers of the school are fourteen, viz.: , 

‘A director without salary, having only lodging, ‘board and fuel, washing, &c., 
for himself and family. This place is filled by M. Allier, who may be considered 
as the real apone and founder of the institution, 

` д B 


book-keeper, paid $160.00 » 
‘A teacher, * 900.00 
An overseer of farming, > « 900.00 
A gardener, “140400 


A horticulturalist, 
in eutler and blacksmith, 
carpenter, " 
K tope paid from $80.00 to $100.00 
Two farm Jaborers, 
A cook, 
"Two overseers, one at $80, and one at $40.00. 3 

Several women are also employed in different capacities, in the lgpndry, wash- 
room, infirmary, on the farin, Фе. 

‘All these persons receive lodging, board, and general maintenance. They wear 
no particular costume, and may be married, 

‘The pupils arrive at half-past four in summer, and at half-past five in winter. 
Their bedtime is, nine in summer, and eight in winter. 

Each pupil has his own wardrobe, marked with his number. The dress isa 
blue blouse for work, a Séoteh blouse for Sunday, and gray linen pantaloons in 
summer, In winter, the pantaloons are of cloth of the color of. yellow earth, and 
under the blouse, a waistcoat with sleeves, of the same terial with the panta- 
loons. Instead of wooden shoes are worn, in summer, laced boots, and in winter, 
clogs with wooden soles, The cap is of felt, varnished on the top only, and with 
the words “ Petit-Bourg” in front. Each pupil has also а woolen overcoat for 
severe weather. Recently pantaloons have been. introduced, made of two different 
colors, to prevent escapes as much as possible. 

The bedding consists of a hammock, containing a mattress and small pillow of 
grass, a sack, instead of sheets of linen or cotton, one cotton coverlid in summer, 
and two in winter. In the infirmary, the pupils have, upon an iron bedstead, a 
grass mattress, а woolen mattress, а, eoverlid of cotton and another of gray woolen, 
two common sheets, and a pillow of feathers. , f f 

Besides the dormitory, there are other E. ч rooms, 
90 pupils. Each sleeping-room, is lighted all night, and has its monitor, who is 
chosen from among the pupils, and charged to preserve order and silence. Besides 
these overseers, an overseer on guard passes continually through all the sleeping- 
rooms in suecession, during the night. . . 

At eight o'clock in the morning the pupils have а piece of bread. for breakfast ; 
at noon and at night, soup, and one dish besides. They have meat three times а 
week, including Sunday ; salt meat twice, and fresh meat once. ‘Their only drink 
is water. 

The elementary instruction given. to the pupils comprehends reading, writing, 
Tub and arithmetic. There is added a little land-surveying, geography, linear 

: , singing, gymnastics, swimming, and use of fire-engine. There is also a 
course of agriculture and horticulture for those pupils intending to become farmers. 


éontaining from 15 to . 


e 
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The religious instruction is given. by the priest of the commune, who acts as 
зараш ‘The pupils attend the village church, which is situated within the park 
inelosure. 

„As soon as the pupils arrive at the school, they are employed for about a fort- 
night in the kitchen-gardens, or in the fields, to allow them to gain health and 
strength, in which they are often deficient. They are then admitted to the work- 
shops; their occupation being selected as nearly as possible with reference to their 
especial aptitude for it. 

Several workshops have “been established; of tailors, shoemakers, locksmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, house-painters. 

According to the agreements made with the foremen of these workshops, the 
labor of the children is disposed of to them by contract, and they account to the 
school for it, at a fixed price per day for each pupil. 

This price varies of course, according to the nature of the occupation ; but it 
ought during the first year, to amount to an income averaging $16.00 for each 
pupil, and equal to one-third of the expense of their board and maintenance, 

‘This income the second year, ought to average $46.00; and to cover the entire 
personal expenses of the pupil. 1 
Afterwards, to the end ofthe apprenticeship, this income should increase so as 

to bring to the school а net profit equal at least to the advances‘of the first year, 

A part of this income should be laid up for a reserve fund for the pupil. The 
amounts applied to this fund should be entered ina book in the saving’s bank, and 
it was supposed that the society would be able to add to it, from beneficiary funds, 

а greater or less amount, according to the conduct of the pupil in the workshops, 

his capacity, and his devotion to his fellow-pupils and to the school, 

All sums. thus entered in the bank-book, should draw interest at 3 per cent., 
and should not become the property of the pupil unless he have observed punctu- 
ally the agreement made between the society and his family. Departure before 
the time agreed upon, besides giving a right of civil action against the family, 
should deptive the pupil of all his rights to any sum in bank, and of participation 
in all other favors which the society might bestow upon him at the time of his 
going, such as wardrobes, tools, pocket-money, nomination of a patron, бсо, —— 

‘These ingenious contrivances to receive the apprenticeship of the pupils, reim- 
bursement of their expenses to the society, and provision for their future welfare, 
do not appear to have answered the expectations of their originators. "The con- 
tractors have failed, or haye not accepted the conditions attempted to be imposed 
on them, Consequently, except a few workshops of small importance, working 
entirely for the institution, agriculture is the principal and almost the only oceupa- 
tion of the pupils. At time of our visit, the employments were arranged a 
follows : Kies ( ы 

Farmers, 86; gar 11; horticulturists, 5; tailors and menders, 10; 
shoemakers, 3; carpenters, 3 ; eutlers, 3; painters, 2; cooks, 2; clerks in offices, 
3; in infirmary, 1; in steward’s office, 1; total, 250. 

The domain hes nd 950. ‚ of Which 10 are in meadow ; about 100 
acres besides are 1 ‚ at $30 per yedr per acre. There have usually been about 
25 horned cattle ; bnt a murrian which s appeared among them has obliged 
the administration tosell them. "There are 12 horses. The most lucrative and 
most useful branch of cultivation is that of the kitehen-garden, part of whose pro- 
duets are sent to market. ‘The garden it which is a large one, seems to be 
well laid out. Irrigation is practiced in it, as by the market-gardenets at vim 
The sale of flowers, fruit, and legumes, furnis ha principal revenue of. the establish- 
ment, There are handsome green-houses, containing over 14,000 ots, 4 

‘The moral and disciplinary regulations of the school, аге des E Aud 
of M: Allier, the director, to the general assembly of May 11th, 1845, at А 5 e| i] 

. de Ville of Paris, contain some excellent provisions. Unfortunately the absor oe 
the director at the time of our visit, and the shortness of our stay, ar follow 
possible for us to ascertain whether this excellent system had been exactly iced 
But below is such information as we have extracted from the above-m' 
report, or received from the assistant who directed our visit. — sn 

The pupils aré classed according to their conduet, in four eas ad 

ivision of probation. Division of reward. , 
Pu = [nre « “ punishment. 
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As a means of stimulating their emulation while at work, a sub-classification has 
been adopted, which consists in arranging the pupils, in each workshop, into first, 
second, and third divisions. Each of these divisions has a little flag of a particular 
color. To belong to the first division is the highest ambition of the members of the 
other divisions. ‘The same amount of work considering their relative strength, 
haying been distributed to the pupils, and the time necessary for performing it 
being carefully calculated, the pride of each little group is set in action, and there 
results a pleasant strife to conquer in the game, which is silent as a game of chess, 
and as absorbing, and which, besides the honor of vietory, does not lack material 
inducements ; for a certain prize is delivered at the end of every month to the first 
division, and encouragement to the second. 

* It is pleasant," says the reporter, “to see with what earnestness and good-will 
the children ply the plane, the hammer, the file, the spade, the rake, and look 
around to see where their comrades and adversaries are; for not only is there a 
struggle between two divisions, but also between the individual members of each 
division, for the first, second, &c., place in the division. The first in each divis- 
ion is the standard bearer. 

“ In this manner the hours pass rapidly away withgut punishment. , At the end 
of the task, joy shines in the eyes of the vietors, and the shame of the vanquished 
кен impatient for the revenge which shall give them ‘the standard or the place 
of honor. 

“ At each judiciary meeting, good marks are also given to those who have done 
their work quickest and best, and bad ones to those who hav. тв 
It often happens that the children gain an hour or two, by fini "their tasks 
before the appointed hour; this time they may dispose of ai pleasure, in play, in 
working in other shops, in reading or drawing, &e.; but they usually ask. for 
more work, or kindly assist their slower comrades, for the purpose of preventin 
the bad marks to which the latter are liable; for where the honorable rivalry oí 
labor ends, there brotherly love begins. 

“ This system, which puts into action the powerful motives of interest and pride, 
while it preserves fraternal friendship, needs no commentaries. It is simple and 
true, because it is taken from nature. To judge of it, all that is necessary is to Jook 
at one’s own heart and to question one's self.” $ 

The pupils assemble once a month for the special purpose of electing by ballot 
the monitor-general of the school and the monitorsof the separate workshops; 

' This operation is performed without any intriguing, and it has been remarked that 

the best scholars are chosen unanimously, or by an immense majority. The di- 
rector, however, reserves a veto upon this choice; although he has very seldom 
been obliged to use it. The appointment of monitors by théir peers is copied from 
the appointment of elder brothers at Mettray ; as is also the appointment of a jury 
to try offenses committed by the pupils, Тһе pupils. usually accuse themselves, 
and affix, according to circumstances, the maximum or minimum of punishment, 
These Spontaneous condemnations are submitted to the approval of their brothers 
the monitors, who revoke or confirm them ; and are then carried before a supreme 
tribunal, of the officers, assistants and foremen of workshops, who give a judgment 
in the last resort, ; N 
, “ Although a little new and prompt," says the report. formerly quoted, “our 
justice is none the less real justice, and tends daily to lessen the number of cul- 
prits and. of those condemned more than once. ilt has this advantage; that the 
guilty can not claim to be innocent, nor to be too severely punished ; for both 
monitors and we ourselves. most often interfere to. mitigate penalties, and some- 
times to pardon, limiting ourselves to a reprimand. 4 

“ Meanwhile, if (which is very rare) any pupil dénies the accusation brought 
against him, then publie information becom the duty of all pupils having cogni- 
zance of the fact charged ; that no culprit may escape who aggravates his offense 
by a lie, and that no innocent person may be punished. In this case an inquest is 
held, before which the overseers and witnesses are heard. Accusers and defend- 
ers arise for the occasion among the pupils, and from monitors and assistants who 
decline voting upon the judgment pronounced in first instance by the monitors, and 
finally by the tribunal of assistants.” 2 

The punishments are as follows, in the order of their severity : 

1. Simple reprimand. 


فت 
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2. Detention, with or without labor, from the recreations of the week. 
3. Detention from the recreations of the Sunday, 
Я A bread for a or more meals. L 

'assage from a higher to a lower division, = 8 
Lighted cal oi c 3 о 
Dark cell, without labor. Piy 
Erasure of name from register of honor, 1 
Loss for one or more months of votership and of eligibility. 

10. Inability for one or more months to receive letters of pardon. 

| и. Inability for one or-more months to partake or be present at distributions of 

alms. 

12. Inability to see and embrace one's parents at the visit next after con- 
demnation, ` — y b 

13. Inability for one or more months to carry the standard. 

14. Inability for one or more months to assist sick companions, 

15. Inability during one or more months to be chosen to assist at family 
festivals, Lia 
, All these punishments аге led most on account of the shame accompany- 
ing them. It is likewise to be noticed that the severest are those which are of a 
purely moral character. Expulsion from the school is only inflicted upon pupils 
considered wholly. incorrigible. y 

"There а similar ation of rewards, based upon the same principle, as 
follows: = ‘ 

1. Honorable mention. This is a. publie complimentary notice, addressed to tho 
pupil deserving it, to encourage him to do still better in future. 

2, Passage to a higher division. í 

3. Registration in the register of honor. This registration is for two months ; 
and is the privilege of the division of reward only. 

4. Encouragements. _ These are small books. 

5. A crown over the place occupied by the pupil, in the school, or shop, or both, 
as he'has deserved it in one, or the other, or both. 
6. Tools of honor. These are offered and gained as prizes. 


Senses 


T: ‘These are usually books useful in the occupation of the pupil, moral 
tales, ry, books of piety, &e. 
8. Becoming standard-bearer of division. 


9. Selection by their comrades to attend the family festivals, Once а month, 
the officers, assistants, and foremen, meet in the evening of Sunday around a table 
frugally furnished, as usual, but with one additional dish, The monitors are, ex 
officio, invited. After thë t, the singing master assembles the pupils present, 
and sings with them reli , moral, or national songs, After the singing, all 
separate, promising to endeavor to-make the worst scholars worthy of attending at 
these modest feasts, 

10. Letters of pardon, These letters, whieh are only given with great reserve, 
empower those holding them to pardon | undergoing punishment, except in 
certain grave cases, of whieh the di 

11. Permission to with the siel 
tivates among the pupils ) 

12. Honor of carrying 
is replenished in several c 
ants, foremen, and pupils, go without me: 


СА 

fiso is а rare privilege, and cul- 
nee and of fraternal affection, 
ims of the school. The alms-chest 
jay a month, all the officers, assist- 

the consequent saving is deposited 
in the altns-chest. 2. Once a month there cen from the amount, credited to 
each pupil in the savings-bank, 4 cents ; | 48 cents a year, A monthly 
colleetion is also made among the officers, and foremen, and the amount, 
along with that taken from the deposits for the pupils, also put in the chest. 

ith this money the pupils of the division of reward, or those who have per- 

formed some landable-action, are enabled to go, on the first Sunday of each month, 
to carry to the aged poor of the village, sometimes garments, sometimes bedding, 
sometimes medicine, but never money. A j 

Nothing has been neglected which might awaken the moral sense in the chil- 
dren of the school, ór contribute to elevate their souls. For the same purpose the 
walls in different places are covered with such phrases as the following : 


Silence. 
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God sees us. 

Idleness impoyerishes and degrades. D . 

He who will not work should not eat. 2 

Labor enriches and honors. 
` Let us be brothers. 

Benevolence elevates man, T 

Children, grow up by labor. Men, some time labor will make you great. 

Religion is goodness, every where and always. 

To love the poor is to love God, 

Evening and morning, after the usual prayer, the pupils address another to God 
for their instructors and benefactors. , 

Once a year a mass із sung for the repose of the souls of such instructors or 
benefactors as are dead ; after which ceremony, flowers are laid upon the graves 
of dead pupils. 

There was much difficulty, particularly at the beginning, in finding competent. 
and active assistants, and such as would be devoted to the success of the undertak- 
ing. Frequent changes in consequence occasioned great embarrassinents. ‘To 
encourage the agents of the school, they were given an interest in its profits, by 
reserving to them a percentage upon the produce of labor and of the workshops. 
"The amount thus voluntarily distributed is retained by the society, and entered in 
a book called the book of division of profits. No one is permitted, on any pretext, 
to draw any or all of these funds; and if any assistant or foreman, leaves the 
school improperly, or is sent off for ill conduct, the amount so eredite him on 
book becomes the property of the other assistants and foremen, being divided 
equally among them. Я 

А second book, called the savings-bank book, is also xenon entering the reten- 
tion of 5 per cent, on all salaries. It is not permitted to draw this deposit; but at 
the departure of the assistant or foreman, for whatever reason, it is paid 40 him, 
unless retained by the society as indemnity for damages due from him, for this 
book is kept. to habituate the assistants to economy, and to put a sort of caution- 
money into the hands of the society. The same use is made of funds entered upon 
the book of division of profits, in case of malversation or loss. The Tm 


entered on the savings-bank book pay З per cent. to the depositor. . ms 
entered iu these two books, together with the savings whieh some of the nts 
are able to lay by, form considerable reserve funds. 

Saturday evening every week, all the officers, assistants, and foremen, meet in 
а family council, and consider all the praiseworthy or reprehensible actions of the 
pupils under their orders. Ву this means по fault, however small, and no good 
action, however insignificant, can happen during the week, in school-room, court, 
workshop, dormitory, or play-ground, without being noticed. While the teacher 
for instance, praises a scholar for his conduct and progress in study, the foreman 

г of his workshop may find him stupid and lazy. By such contradictions attention 
is drawn to the child; all watch him to better advantage, and’ after а few weeks 
of study and minute observation, the true character of the ebild is discovered, and 
often his good qualities que brought out even by means of his faults. 

‘This meeting has another puffpose, to arrange a line of conduct for each pupil, to 
be followed ont next day at an assembly called the meeting of emulation ; at which 
the officers, assistants, and foremen of workshops are present, as well as the pupils 
and visitors. At this meeting are performed the duties of the jury above-men- 
tioned, and rewards and punishments are distributed. The idea of this meeting 
was copied from the school of Mettray, which, although there seems to be some 
unwillingness to. avow it, has served as the type of the organization not only of the 
school of  Petit-Bourg, but also of most other establishments of the same kind 
erected in France within à few years. _ г 

Petit-Bourg has not a school of foremen like that at Mettray, but it endeavors in 
a similar manner to form among the pupils a seminary for assistants who may suc- 
cessively fill vacant places. y 

"The patronage of the scholars on leaving the school js.nearly on the same basis 
be two establishments. A patron is named for each. pupil, who, in concert 

‘ith the establishment, endeavors to find him a good situation? 
"To understand the financial condition of the school of Petit-Bourg; we have-ex- 
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amined the accounts and estimates of the few last years, and have arrived at the 


. $4,661.08 
-. 1,535.08 


.. $00.10.4 per day each,. 
ВА 


1949 Nr n 1715273 

AE an ^ 340.07 

DE C c ` 71.74 

PAS Re! i C 361.32 

Mending clothes, Ta 5.02 617.76 
School expenses, 39 41.95 
nie 1 Дм 80.91 
ent, taxes, insurance, ... 1,554.41 
Repairs, &c,, furniture and buildings, . 746.65 
Expenses of offices and management, . 2,678.05 
Salaries and maintenance of assistants, . 6,880.38 
Entire expense, .. 19,027.98 

e apie. 5.199090 


Tneome from cultvation and shops,. . 
n" (Net ехрепве,................. 1763119 
The expense for each pupil, during 1846, therefore was $143.34; or $0.39 рег 


day. \ 

In 1847, the estimates for ап average number of 125 pupils presented the fol- 
lowing valuations : 
+++ $6,720.00 


Maintenance of pupils, $60 each,. 7,500.00 
Fuel, lights, washing, ... 800.00 
‘Taxes, repairs of buildings, . . 640.00 
g jense of management, freight, . 2,320.00 
‚ cattle, manure, &c., 1,000.00 
INgencies, sst sess ooe 400,00 
19,380.00 

" Kitchen-garden, $1,000.00 9 
Receipts, } Tied land, woods, о, 1,000.00 10000 
.. 17,280.00 


КЕМЕ expense, los он À 
The expense per pupil, in 1848, was therefore $139.04, or $0.38 per day, not 
including т я 
In 1849, the expense was diminished by the increased number of pupils to 
$94.67; or $0.25 each, per day, The school purchased the estate of Petit-Bourg, 
in 1846, for $54,000, raised by sya er eM established for the school at that 
time, the net sora which, was more than $100,000. . 
2 а Й pia 


ej! in Paris,is an institution called 
med voluntarily by benevolent, indi- 
young prisoners on their liberation. 
ifluence over him, even during his 
lent; counsel and exho n his being set at liberty, his 
heec dee him, and. р НН оа ШЕМ ho 
ав fitted himself in the workshop of the ntiary. Instead of being thrust 
out of the gates with rags on their backs, with which they entered them, and 
with just sufficient money to lead them into temptation, as was formerly the case, 
the poorslads are at present furnished with decent clothes, and gain at once an 
employment and a respectable livelihood. Their patrons visit them frequently, 
superintend their, conduct, and by the affectionate sympathies they show them, 
{confirm them in a virtuous course of life. They call them their 


а ши the reciprocal affection which often springs up between the little 


№ 
Connected with the p on of “La R 
the “ Patronage Society,” 3 ve 
viduals. Its object is to guide 
Each boy has a patron who ex 
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outcasts and their protectors is really very beautiful. Numerous cases have oo- 
curred where youthful vagabonds and thieves have become exemplary characters 
through the paren! indness of the gentlemen who have adopted them, One 
instance is mentioned, in the society’s reports, of a er inmate of * La Ro- 
quette” having formed an attachment to an amiable dustrial girl, when not 
having money to meet the expenses of his marriage, his patron gave him the 
means, was present himself at the wedding, and furnished the lodging. of the 
new-married couple with chairs, tables, a bedstead, and some linen. е most 
unequivocal proof of the value of the society's exertions consists in this,—that 
before its existence, out of 217 ye that were liberated between the years 1831 
and 1833, 99 were recommitted several times and for grave offenses; whereas 
since the association has entered upon its mission, out of 269. lads taken under 
their charge only 51 were again sentenced to a second term of imprisonment. 
And it is to be observed that the 99 recommittals above specified were merely 
those which took place in Paris, under the real names of the offenders; how 
many more happened in the provinces, and under false names, сап not be asoer- 
tained. But all who are positively recommitted, whilst under the süperintend- 
ence of the society are known, as they can not quit their situations without the 
fact being communicated to their patrons, A report of the society affirms that 
of those who have been guilty of no fresh transgression against the law, 58 were 
not only laborious, economical, and submissive to their masters, but join to those 
qualities virtues which must gain them general esteem; that 124, without being 
so remarkable, are nevertheless excellent young men, and good workmen, who 
give every kind of satisfaction to their employers and protectors; so that out 
of 269 juvenile delinquents there are 182 thoroughly reformed, who are the joy 
and glory of the society, [ Ds 
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з  RUYSSELEDE, BELGIUM. 
M. *, 


Tue following account of one of the most interesting educational in- 
stitutions of Belgium, is mainly a translation froma Report* by M. 
Duepetiaux, Inspector General of Prisons and Charitable Institutions, to 
the Minister of Justice, on Agricultural. Colonies, Rural Schools, and 
Schools of Reform, for indigent, vagrant and mendicant children and 
youth, in 1851. 


1. Purpose of the Reform Schools; preliminary measures ; basis of organi- 
zation. A 
The attention of government has long been directed to the condition of the poor 
youth, beggars, and vagrants, who are sheltered in the alms-houses and imprisoned 
by the courts, From the misfortunes which have of late y fen upon the 
population both of East and West Flanders, the number of ese children and 
youth has rapidly increased. According to a return made in 1848, this increase, 
for the three years preceding, was as follows : 
YOUTH REGISTERED, 1845, 1846. lur. - "TOTAL. 
„Та prisons,. J2575 5,886 9359 17,813 
. "Tn alms-houses,. 1193 9014 3097. 8434 


Total, ............ 4,398 8,800 13,049 26,247 
the short space of three years, 26,247 children and youth of both sexes 
етей as admitted into the prisons and alms-houses. "There are un- 
repetitions in this number ; the same children are recorded twice, thrice, 
or even oftener, on the same register, But on the other hand this estimate. did 
not include children admitted into prisons with their parents ; numbering, during 
the same period, some thousands. & k Я 

It is to be remarked, besides, that the principal alms-houses, being entirely filled 
during ey distress, were obliged to limit or even to suspend admission. 


Hence a rt of the increase in the number imprisoned. Shut out from the 
alms-houses, many of these unfortunate peoplefto escape from hunger, cold, and 
death, asked admission into the prisons, and even committed small misdemeanors 
in order to gain the right of such admission. — А 
So wretched а spectacle has shown the necessity of energetic measures to oppose 
a barrier to this invasion of poverty, and to snatch this mass of unfortunate youth 
from influences which, by. рер зак their degradation and their misery, expose 
‘ociety to incessant perils i ing expense. " 
j The department or justice prepare un chiefly with this design, for the es- 
tablishment of special reform school н рот auth, beggars, and vagrants of both 
sexes, This plan was presented то. {һе Chamber of Representatives, Nov. 17, 
1846; and was thoroughly examined by a committee of the central section, (section 
centrale,) which reported on it, May 6, 184 ‘The government prepared a new 
plan, based on this report, which it submitted to the Chamber of Representatives, 


X Colonies Agricoles, Ecoles Ruraleset Ecoles de Reforine poor les indigents, les mendiants 
et les vagabonds, et spécialement pour les enfants des deux sexes, en Suisse, en Allemagne, 
en France, en Angleterre;datis les Pays-Bas et en Belgique. Rapport addressé а M. Fesch, 
Ministre de la Justide, par M. Duepetisux, Inspecteur Général des prisons, &e, Bruxelles, 


1851. 
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Feb, 28, 1848. This having been thoroughly diseussed by both Chambers, was 
passed into а law concerning alms-honses and reform schools, April 3, 1848. 

The fifth article of that law enacts that й pue ER. shall be soe ex- 
clusively for the reception of adult paupers, beggars, vagrants, ‘That the gov- 
а shall erect special establishments for paupers, beggars, and 
vagrants of both sexes, under sixteen years of age T , 

‘These éstublishments shall be so organized as to е the boys, as much as 
possible, in agriculture, and to instruct them in such labor as may be profitably 
practiced in the fields. The two sexes sball always be placed in distinct and sepa- 
rate establishments. ex Ў 

By article 7, the expense of support to be paid by the communes for the youth 
admitted into these establishments is never to exceed, for the communes of each 
province, the expense of support of the inmates of the alms-houses of each province. 

The organization, management, and discipline of these establishments are de- 
termined by royal decrees, which are mot to issue without hearing the permanent 
deputations of the provinces in which they are situated. 

Six hundred thousand franes (about $120,000) is appropriated for the land and 
buildings for these establishments, and” for fittings, furniture, and other necessary 
expenses, 

"The government is to make an annual ге to the legislature, of all action 
under the above law, and of the condition of , institutions established in confor- 
mity with it. di 

Government engaged actively in the execution of the law of the Bd of April, 
1848. "The necessary preparatory investigations and ae ee upied a portion 
of that year ; ‘and on the Sth of March, 1849, a royal decree ordered the establish- 
ment of two reform schools in the commune of Ruysselede, (West Flanders ;) 
one to receive 500 boys, and the other for 400 girls and young children of from 
two to seven years old. H 

Separate buildings are to be used for these two institutions, so as strictly to pre- 
serve the separation of the sexes, These, however, are to be so arranged as to 
admit of a common direction, to combine their labor economically, and to render 
са mutual services, во as to reduce the expense of management and. jouse- 

eeping. zt S + 

The former of these establishments’ 
it will soon be able to receive its enti 
depends at present upon the extension 
sion to speak below. ы 

9. General arrangement of the agricultural reform school for boys. 


be regarded as definitely | 
plement. "The erection of the 
e estate, of which we shall have 


"This establishment occupies the premises of а sugar-house erected some years 
sinee, which came into the hands of the government, in the peginning of 1849, 
and has been altered and enlarged for its present use. The farm whic! 


belonged 
with them has been so much enlarged, as to bring it into convenient business com- 
munication with an estate of some200 hectares, (about 500 а road has 
been built to open a direct comminication with the canal, and with the railroad 
from Gand to Bruges; the transhipment and transport of manure has been facili 

tated by the construction of a wharf and of a large cistern at the edge of the canal H 
lastly, à steam-engine of five horse power has been erected for milling grain, rais- 
ing water, heating the main building, and cooking for the workmen and cattle ; 
arrangements are in progress for connecting with it an elevator, a thrashing ma- 
chine, a straw-cutter, a turnip;cutter, е. All these*machines will economize 
labor, and will enable the managers to employ to the best advantage the strength 
and skill of the lal IS, instead of employing them in ‘turning wheels and in 
other purely mechanical and monotonous labor. : 

3. Arrangement of the buildings of the school and farm, 
‘The buildings of the reform school are regularly arranged, and may be consid- 
ered under two heads, viz., the school proper, and the farm. 

‚1. The school comprehends all the necessary buildings for the offices the opera- 
tions, and the accommodation of the officers ; which occupy the two wings toward 
the road. The central building contains, in the lower story, the dining-room of 
the ‘Pupils, furnished with tables seating 500 children, two school -rooms, the princi- 
pal office for business and the dining-room of the officers ; in the second story, 
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four large dormitories, each furnished with a hundred and twenty-four cots, a su- 
perintendent's chamber, and wash-stands for the pupils. In the garret is a large 
reservoir filled by the steam-engine, which distributes water to all parts of the es- 
tablishment. The rooms on floor are warmed by a furnace. 

To the right of the ceni „facing from ‚ are the kitchen of the 
pupils, the bakery, the s with its appurtenances, the pantry and the 
store-rooms ; to the left, the kitchen of the officers, a plunge-bath or swimming- 
bath, baths, a fire-pump, and т story, the infirmary of the pupils with 

е 


its dependencies, Lastly, the | нр ‘of the pupils is bounded on three sides 
by a building of one story, over which are ample granaries ; in this building are 
the workshops, the forge, carpenter's shop, spinning and weaving rooms, the tailor’s, 
shoemaker's and straw-weaver's shops, &c., as well as a temporary wash-house, to 
serve until the completion of the girls’ school. The chapel stands at one corner ; 
itis built in a style at once simple and elegant; and near it, as in the reform school 
at Mettray, is a small cell for such young beggars and vagrants as are sent to the 
school for punishment, and for the pupils in such aggravated or exceptional cases 
as require such quarantine or discipline. — 

2. "The farm buildings, standing near the school, comprehend a dwelling-house 
for the farmer and the farm laborers, stables for from 80 to 100 head of cattle, a 
dairy, two stables for 12 horses, two piggeries, a sheep-fold, a poultry-yard, two 
covered receptacles for manure, a roomy barn, and a large carriage house for 
vehicles and farming tools, over which are lofts for hay, A watering place for the 
cattle, and large cisterns for liquid-manure and for drainings complete these ar- 
rangements; which on the whole and in detail, furnish a real model farm, 

All the buildings which we have enumerated, together with the two court-yards 
of the school and the enclosure around which ET mU e нок, 
form nearly а lar lelogram, of 135 metres long, an wide, (about 
450 feet by GO) n à JU i 

4, Extent and division of the estate. 

‘The property of Ruysselede contains 126 heeta 
320 aeres;) it forms an isosceles triangle with 


, 10 centiares, (about 
o the northwest and 


the base to the southeast. It is bounded on on new road laid out by 
the establishment, and on the others by publie hat it is quite separated 
from t es adjoining. It is divided into squares, chess-board-wise, generally 
contaij И to 3 hectares (24 to 7 ) each, and separated by rows and 
avenues of h, fir, and wild cherry, last serve for cart-paths, &e. "The 
soil is a gray sand, without any mixture of clay, and therefore light, friable, and 


easily worked. But it also, to become hai requires careful eultivatin, and 
large quántities of manure, especially liquid manure, Wor this reason the au- 
thorities of the school have concluded an arrangement with the jail (maison de 
force) at Gand, for the annual delivery of about 10,000 heetolitres (about 4,200 


points a committee of from three to five members of the legislature 8 the inspec- 
, 1849, com- 

pleted this arrangement by 
jurisdiction of the commi 
"Тһе continued imprisoi 
causing much inconvenience, the dec 
mediate transfer to the reform schoo 
separate quarters. oh 7 
en decree of the same date with 


of beggary and vagrancy 
, 1850, ordered their im- 
ill serve out their terms in 


he last extends A provisions of the 
decree of December 14, 1848, for the assistance of liberated conviets, to young 
br or. Ку, and vagrants, at their dismissal from the reform schools, There 
is to be opened in each of these establishments a register of the offers which may 
be made by farmers and other employers, to hire, on certain conditions, such of 


jil: а ess the requisite qualifications. : . 
E о of March 2, 1850, calls the attention of public prosecu- 
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tors to the purpose of the reform schools, and furnishes invariable rules for the 
arrangement of transfers to, aud among th Another circular, of the same 
date, sends similar instructions to the govern provinces. ~ 
Lastly, the royal decree of July 3, 1 the conditions and forms of 
admission to the reform schools, and of dismi m them. 1 
APA decree, and by the law of A H 8, the reform schools are especially 
igned, 4 * S 
1 For young paupers, under sixteen years of age, who present themselves vol- 
untarily for admission, with a certificate from the municipal authority of their place 
of settlement, or from the municipal authority of the neighborhood where they 
happen to be, or where their usual residence js, = М 
2. For young paupers holding a certificate fromthe permanent deputation, from 
the governor of the province, or from the commissary of the district (arrondisse- 
ment) in which the place of settlement of such paupers, their residence, or casual 
locality, may be, 
3. For children and youth sentenced by the commissioner of beggary or 
vagrancy, М, ` { E. 
is For children acquitted by him, but retained under the —— penal eode to be 
educated, up to a certain age, in a house of correction. у, salty 
5. For children not guilty of any misdemeanor, indented with farmers, artisans, 
or charitable institutions. AR 
6. Numbers ; entries, фес. ' bs. Қ 
"Тһе first pupils entered in March, 1849, shortly after the purchase of the prop- 
erty and the commencement of the ion work. "There were admitted at first 
19 children from the alms-house of Bruges, then 15 from that of Combre ; "n little 
after those were admitted 63 young beggars and vagrants acquitted by the com 
having acted without knowledge, but detained under the Gûth article of че рей 
code, who had been placed in the juvenile penitentiary of Saint Hubert, for 
of any proper receptacle, These, with 24 received singly during the same time, 
make a total of 121 pupils on the Ist of January, 1850, v 
Mm that time to зай ігу Ist, 1851, the number has been as in the following 
е: +, 
Acquitted by the courts, ‘but detained by law in a house of correction, 
Sentenced on application of com: an 
It by benevolent institutions, E 
Total, .. 
Young paupers entering the reform schools voluntarily, are kept for at least’ six 
months the first time; and for at least one year, if they fave been in the school 
before, or if they have before been inmates of an alms-house, — At the end of that 
time, the civil authority of their place of settlement, their family, ог any responsi- 
ble person, may claim their dismission, upon engaging to provide. for their educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, and support. Demands for such purpose are to be addressed 
to the permanent deputation of the council of the province to which such pupils 
belong ; directly, if made by the civil authority of their place of settlement ; if. by their 
family, or by strangers, then through the civil authori which would have juris- 
diction in the case. The deputation determines upon the security offered, and nu- 
thorizes or refuses the dismissal of the pupils. Іп the absence of any claims made 
as above, the deputation, after consultation with.the inspecting committee and with 
the director of the schoo horize ihe dial ot the pupil, provided he 
is in a condition to earn h ving. ‘The dismissal of children and youth sen- 
g or of vagrancy, is ordered. by the gover- 
eir place of settlement, or if that сап not be 


Such dismission always depends on these conditions, viz. : fhat the pupil has 
remained at least two years in the reform School, if sent there for the first time; 
and atleast four years, if he is an old offender ; and, that he is in a condition to 
earn his own living, or at least is claimed by the eivil authority of his place of set- 
Четепі, by his family, or by some responsible person, under а guaranty that he 
shall not return to begging or vagrauey, and that he shall be furnished cither with 
Work or with sufficient support. ‘The acceptance or refusal of this guaranty is 


famil; nr re the кү 
be ni ‘alms-houses or priso 


a 
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19. 
The al training vent jen of more pai 
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the physical. It has been supposed that the poor children sent to the reform 


school needed food for the soul, no less than. for the ; that it was designed 
not only to snatch them from misery, disease, and i, but to change their 
habits, to correct their vices, to teach them their di to "relieve them of their 
almost hereditary degradation, and to elevato: their own. estimation, as 
well as in that of society. Notwithstanding the di ties inseparable from an 
entirely new organiaftion, and the embarrassments ied by building, from 


the first entrance of the first pupils have been | under a strict but kindly 
supervision; and up to this time there has occurred no act of insubordination of a 
nature seriously to interfere with thë cem eee omms 

20, Successive admission of 

"The successive admission of- ба fow ska ine contributed i 
this result, by facilitating the work of the officers ; it has also еи 
mation of a class in whi the newly arrived pupils aro ;enrolled. 


91. Classification. — 
he school is divided, at present into divine of from 200 T 
talit (chief): m (so) wld ring eights auch 


ils as distinguish themselves miae oe ы тигу 
s ains a ume (ia) \ Po e fum. T0 
Exercises of the 


n p Desa А, ге eas Ме ils, to 
fatigue by variety and - Suam wid aa t 
them а ‘escaping supervision. lt varies. sl eh 10. ў 


and is at present arranged as follo iri O BUBB АШАРИ дул 


а" 


мї Ira 2d 1. Summer. 7! 
N4 1, fki E 
HERA i Е da ui - پوو‎ 
to Working hous: 
5 to 5j Per ating (oins de a » a reads for children nothaving 
х б} Bxercise and талена, ¥ | 6)“ Supper, SU Тес» ААА 
“фо nep rement of labor. > 7, 
"M Working hours. 
drm. Sings praetjee br De n, 9 
юе m pner RE 
4 1 ; 
nU ^ 
«i р _ 8. Winter. 


dU. А 
ите, bed-mak- * 
d: arum E 
hi d Werte 2 
n ча) Practice! IUS tendi répéttion 8, 


он фе ; ; E ELT (€ 


Г ж a 


d 


DE. ОЕР И; all the year, 
‘nouns. 
ча to 4 несер. and religious lastruc 


A “Ө "будане ity execse or 


E Lem rl 


Prayers time. 
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dispositions and skill quite remarkable 
guished instructors. 
27. Course of study. м 
‘The studies, pursued alternately in F 


country, the rudiments of linear draw! 
course сар hereafter be extended, 
embrace all the knowledge useful toa) 
intellectual, moral, and professional accomplish: 
necessary to limit the course to 


school at’ Nivelles, (intuitive method.) То 
at Ruyssolede with i 


does жү | age . 
M. IMClwe(begiuner) | Week Deja: Hours P. M. "It Chio (batir) | 
17 Writing. - V4 siar 6te Geomraptiy. x З 

Th Arithmetic, mental. + } бум TA Sears O *^ 
ts an E FA Arithmetic, mental. o 

6 бї Weights and measures,- 

АРШ ЕК ОГЫ 

м ‘ig 


“g 


‘lation. 


aur written in blank 


'Chevé, partly combined with the ordinary method by notes. 
advanced scholars ‘are also learning: music, as can already 
mass, , были dh. ^ M 


small key trumpet, 2 cylinder trumpets, 2 cylins 
lbase tuba inf. A d с: су ДЖАЙ a week: 

that none of the children knew a single note, a 

‘trained thirty young musicians who ите equal to most of 
3 е band plays at exercises, апа marches at the 


— 9mm 


he 


ГА ИНЕ 
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tural decoration 
the coremonics: of 


Eur 
E ho adc jinai piece of адр. 
with the rias е Ses mM a Y oa 
wh ve 1 some onè 
Pen been la 


Tasty the chaplain, at di zu 
at divine ser а sen 
SURE Lord's prayer fe OS pos ae 
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spinning and nd mening shop is entirely fitted up, and contains 60 MI 
6 twisting machines, 9 bobbin machi $ d t is wait- 
to be put in operation. 
lers are коой 
emselves while directing | 
ice to choose overseers from атой 
workshops of the school t 
К iet economy will be со 
оп, oe overseers а laborer, а. 


iu. гө» es pv 
vert s 
Сеи ЗР 


6. Tailors and métiers; m 
Z5 Joiners ai rpenters, 
8: Blacksmi 


угор ба 
oad) : HES нт) 
peter on goad 
i 24, Sick in infirmary, 
H Total, 
It will be seen that all the pupils are 
there is no wang of work ; and if the number of 
be difficult to use them. About sixty of the idee 
"ure employ punt de 


EU whole school, Kus older mm 


cones 
has sufficed to 


"Feri ed 
‘money, wee eee What to do 
M iunt. e P A. ; 
rly at « ation j tension cleari; d 
ru ox palis айдай 
have gone оп ав usual 
the end of 1848, the ‘els 
usted 
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78. Conclusion. > 


To judge of the reform school at Ruysselede, and to Nate the results ob- 
tained there up to this time, it is necessary not to lose sight of the date of its es- 
tablishment, and the short time since the ге ОЁ the first pupils. Tis experi- 

0 ; аге уе! to be submitted 


0 iment have hitherto 
attributed to the devotion and zeal of. the committee, the director, of the Officers 


generally; but itis far from this i imn ло J this 
without miscarriage, requires a steady се w) iot hing can Maec 
and the firm resolve to overcome the an et which cam not fail 


* «to present themselyes, › 
. When the agricultural 


юр to extend and perfect it во as to the amount-of production up to the 
етапах of the population, The sta е dairy, the piggery, tlie poultry-yurd, 
should furnish regular the young beggars who had . 


бв, their dlóness, which great. pairs were 
d. enfeebled constitutions which bad. to be 
must be taken into aeeount. But now 


iden ‘thé school and the farm 


never handled a tool. before | 
necessary to overcome, their vi 
built up, were so many obs 
these embarrassments are | 

inite ї 


take cogrizance of 


к: " 


"eos fright he rege likewise for other ts of labor. ‘There will be 
al manent | 


smi 


have undertaken, This arrangement 


tage of facilitating the E of places, and of preserv- 


their dism р, the want of which is 


ging their 
when the 


“peed ald fail. 
for colonization, 
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both at home and abroad. Thus prepared, pursued by young and vigorous men, 
animated with ha. pue of devotion, the work of ЖОНО, which woul 
surely fail if int to a few miserable artizans, men generally weakened by 
privations, idleness and vi y we are confident, be crowned with full success, 
"The: pupils sent from our | ools would accomplish a mission analo- 
gous to that of the hardy pioneers who patiently laid the foundations of the gran- 
deur of the United States, by opening to the population which followed in their 
footsteps abundant sourees of labor and of gain. 

‚ One of the greatest difficulties in the organization of reform schools is undoubt- 
edly the finding of capable and devoted officers, willing to Associate in the reform 
being by government, To overeome this difficulty it has already been con- 
templated, as has been mentioned above, to establish at Ruysselede a school of 
foremen and overseers, like the institutes of Mettray and of Horn, and the nor- 
mal schools of Switzerland. Economical consideration caused the postponement 
of this plan, which however might shortly be resumed by the help of the advanta- 
ges of this institution, without additional expense. The ¢aptains and assistants of 
sections, and the monitors of the workshops and schools, already form a sort of 
preparatory class of all necessary classes of officers; whose members might be 
employed not only at Ruysselede, but- also at any auxiliary or similar establish- 
ments hereafter to be created. To assist and en this arrangement, tha. 
most capable and deserving members of this class might be admitted to attend the 
course of instruction in the normal schools, or in the agricultural, arboricu D 
or horticultural schools recently erected under the patronage and with the f 
tance of government. This would prove a valuable stimulant and reward of emu- 
lation, and опе from whieh the reform school would reap a rich return This 
object, held out to legitimate ambition, would be the T Lem feature of the sys- 
tem which we are seeking to apply ; a system which aims at the re! ion ünd 
reinstatement in society of the numerous population of young pariahs who have 
scarcely any other prospect in life than an alms-house, a prison, or an early death. 

The arrangement for prolonging the stay of the epildren in the reform schools 
will not only tend to insure their reformation, but will also secure the return, by 
their labor, of part at least of the expenses of their education and apprenticeship. 
Its result will be that these expenses wil) be strictly limited within the amount of 
the public appropriations. We have already seen that in 1852, the finances of 
the school had been established upon a footing so economical ав to require the ad- 
ministration of the institution to use its own income to cover its expenses. If, as 
we hope, this requirement has been satisfied, the economical lem of the es- 
tablishment of reform schools may be considered solved. Henceforward these in- 
stitutions may be established upon a sati stable foundation, and there 
need be no hesitation in allowing them all the development of which they are 
capable. T 
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REFORM SCHOOL AND FARM 


FOR 
JUVENILE CRIMINALS, AT RED HILL, NEAR REIGATE. | R 
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Тнв Reformatory School and Farm, at Red Hill, near Reigate, in 
the county of Surrey, was established in 1849, by the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, the oldest association in England, and one of the earliest of its 
class: in Europe, having been founded at London in 1788, to provide a 
refuge, and the means of industrial; moral, and intellectual instruction 
iyenile criminals, and the destitute offspring of convicted felons. 
t step taken by the society was to collect in а hired house, in the 
1 оог London, known as St. George's Fields, some,dozen chil- 
en, under а master-workman and his wife, whose duty it yas to over- 
er their labor in some simple branch of handicraft industry... Gradu- 
al 0 was enlarged so as to embrace three houses, under the 


charge of a master-workman—one devoted to shoemaking, the second 
to tailoring, and the third to carpentry, until the whole was merged into 
one great éstablishment, gorrounded by a high wall, with a chapel; resi- 
dences for the officers, and workshops for tailors, shoemakers, brush- 
makers, basket-makers, printers, carpenters, &c, The destitute and 
criminal youth—at first of both sexes, but afterwards the girls were ex- 
cluded—were here received and instructed in some useful trade, as well 
as in the elementary branches of education, and then bound out as ap- 
prentices to master-workmen in the city. The institution, by its meas- 
ure of success, demonstrated the practicability of making а favorable 
change in the personal, industrial, and moral habits of neglected and 
criminal children, but it did not adopt from time to time modifications of its 
system, and especially, did not supply the deficiencies of family discipline 
and influence, in which the worst habits of this class of children have 
their origin. (As the population of the city spread to and around the 
premises, its location became unhealthy, and objectionable on other 
grounds. _ 2 

, In 1846, Mr. Sidney Turner, now the resident chaplain, and mana- 
ger, came into the active management of the institution, and gradually 
effected a change in its plan of operation. In company with Mr. 
Paynter, a police magistrate, and Mr. William Gladstone, the treasurer 
of the society, he visited the Mettray colony near Touts, aswell as other 
industrial schools on the same general model; and on their return, a. plan 
was devised for a reformatory school, in which farm-labor should be the 
principal, and the trades and handicrafts the secondary occupations of 
the inmates. After some diffigulty in procuring an eligible situation; an 
estate of about 140 acres, known as the Red Hill farm, near Reigate, in 
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the county of Surrey, onthe Brighton Railway, was obtained ona lease 
of 150, years, with the pri e of purchase at any time, on speci- 
fied terms. Buildings; ed for a dwelling-house for the director, 
a firin-hoyse and в, 
ing houses, each сар 
overseers. А 

Whe school at Red Hill ommenced in Арі, 1849, by the admis- 
sion of thrëe lads; and їп! rse of two months of! fifteen more, mostly 
above fourteen years of age, d from country districts. At the close of 
the year there had, been admitted sixty-five boys, including those which 
were at the institution in London. The following sketch of a. visit to 
Red Hill-within a year after it was opened, which was originally pub- 
lished in Chambers’ Journal, will jd light on the E Rol and 
ein working of the institution. — — 


"On alighting at the Red Hill station, we were received by a neat young 
"who drove us in a small vehicle, very carefully and well, over a milo and a- 
of roughish road to the chaplain’s residence, ine. which we ө s 
by another youth, who announced us to our с, 
* Surely,” I said When that gentleman ren * neither of those lads w 
convicts 7 
t Yes,” was the M p ge hp once—the other, e js from Ран. 
hurst, twice; but they are both so thoroughly fia vi m we trust them as 
fully as we do any of our other servantss-some times. money to "y small 
bills,” 


QOntadvancing to a sort of "balcony to rey we бошй ourselves on. the 
top of one of diit low of Fundit кш the he Surrey Hills, with, if not 
an extensive, a cheerful Ag picturesque lan: TES. Immediately to 
the left stood a pretty group of buildings, "cing chapel, a school-room, 
and two houses, each to Ree эрде th de pO Mos» hav- 
ing been Prince Albert no ago pril hese un- 
Es vs tasteful Gothie edifices, | таа by а back-ground 
of thick foliage, which stretehed away at intervals to a E of the estate, 

ve а sylvan, old-English character to the scene, which will. doubtless bo en- 
fo red to the memory of many an Sgen when laboring out. his mission in the 
Antipodes. In front, in а dell, beyond a cutting through which the South-Eastern 
Railway passes, and half-hidden by tall trees, the furm-house in which the boys, now 
on the farm, are accommodated, ly revealed itself; while beyond, a cottage, 


e bailiff. f the estate; i more plainly seen. 
Б Doct aont the pe quum бей point ofrio afforded a perfect 


wi of laborers steadily plying their tasks. One 

b a nen Te i pats ae жк af fire- 

a detachment of two under the diree- 

кор a eat S a third MN sius a Yu) PE lat we won 
1 wheeling manure. We conl 

sos ing to ae ay лу a and offices, several 


sna mace “minding? of poultry, the 
small figures, em Tod рн “minding” of poultry, 

ih horses, ‘of oxen, entail upon tho 
feeding af. piga the oth es Е ke а pervaded the whole 


‘The systematic 
ben иа, a farm: ris! вте v н thing appeared, bespoke rather an old- 


tly-entered far 
ca ds ia stil vit this Fo we: di edel, under the guidance of our 


jew of the operations. On our way, he informed 

emm КОЧА more Жа 140 acres; but that, smallas it i, 
he hoped, with ge additions readily obtainable, that as many as 500 boys woul 

be eventually trained upon it. It to have been admirably chosen for the 

oe variety of soil, from light sand to the stiffest 


purpose, - include ever 
of clay, the generality of it ‘consisting of ferruginous marl, the color of which 
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doubtless gave the name to the hill over which it is chiefly spread. The more 
stubborn н of the estate will not only supply what is chiefly required—labor— 
but will also be the means of instructing the pt in the method of eulti- 
vating consolidated soils; while the modes of With lighter land will be 
exemplified in the more friable sandy earths, E. 

While approaching’ the nearest knot of it happened that the 
recolleetion of a visit I had paid some years - 


pleasure: the first due to a free life in the country, ed from a pent-up: ex- 
istence in town; and the latter to the affable kindness of his treatment, The boy 
was “ puddling” (rimming earth round the foundation оГ) a gate-post, and replied 
to certain suggestions respecting his mode of doing his task in a frank, fearless, 
but perfectly respectful manner. We passed on to the gob big: This is 
hard work, and the boys were plying away manfully. Will lent force to every 
stroke of the pick, and every incision of the ах. ‘The mofnont the director eame 
a smile rose to every face, A , Spreading, obstinate root was giving 
plÉ of the young grubbers a vast deal of trouble, and the superior, supposing 
vero not going about their task in the best manner, suggested an altera- 
plan. It was pleasing to see, instead of a servile acqui- 
this hint, that the elder lad at once gave his reasons for thy’ mode he 
en for unearthing the root. A short argument ensued Бебе е mas- 
pil, which ended in the decision that the latter was right. This showed 
n which these two individuals—who might be described as antipodes 
in morals, and in intellect—stood each other. The law of 
kindness (the only code'praeticed here) Nad brought both into perfect rapport. 
No restraint existed, except that imposed by propriety and respect. The monitor 
or captain of this р was also “drawn out” by our cicerone to explain. the 
means by which he kept ор ventilation in the burning heap whieh he was replen- 
ishing with refuse. This e did not manage very scientifically, but in a manner 
which showed he thoronghly understood the principles of combustion, and that 
his mind, as well as his RA were engaged in the task. 

At Red Hill free intercourse is cultivated and courted. No discipline is en- 
forced which involves punishment во severe as to be much dreaded, and not the 
slightest restraint upon personal liberty is imposed. Any boy is free to leave the 
farm if he chooses: ‘flake his escape; there is neither wall, nor bolt, nor bar to 
hinder him. Five instances only of desertion have occurred since the school has 
been in actual operation. Of these misguided youths, who were all of the young- 
est class of inmates, three have returned of their own accord, begging to be again 
admitted ; two others were sent back by their friends, the desire of seeing whom 
was the motive of aig do ment. Although the labor is severe, the clerical 
chief has managed to ill into those under his charge a patient endurance, if 
not a love of it, and a tolerance of the restraints it imposes, far superior to the 
temptations of the miserable lawless lil of their previous career of crime. It 
should, however, be remarked, that the lads in the Farm School have all suffered 
for their offenses, by imprisonment, or some other penalty, before their admission 
to it, and come mostly as volunteers under the impulse of repentance, and a de- 
sire. to do better for themselves. The “ colons” of Mettray, on the contrary, are 
all“ détentis"”—are literally convicts still under the sentence and restraint of law. 
__ t Those boys whom we have left,” I remarked, “are ‘possibly the best-disposed 
in the school, and never were deeply dyed in crime ?” 

“ On the contrary," was the reply, “among them are youths who have not only 
been frequently convicted and imprisoned for felonies, but were, before coming 
here, habitually addicted’ to faults which the laws do not punish. . They seldom 
spoke without’ ап imprecation, were. frequently intoxicated, and were guilty of 
other vices, which one would imagine their youth precluded them from indulging 
in. Yet you now find: them expressing themselves with propriety, and conduet- 
ing themselves quite as well as most of the farm-boys in this parish.” б 

At extremity of the estate, beyond the bailiff’s house, wis a party of 
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younger boys digging a field of obstinate clay nearly as hard as unbaked bri 
‘The superintendent, who dire eir фонд, them а good e С 
for perseverance, and ad e was some times surprised at the aptitude 
displayed by the boys whei ls were first put into their hands. Although 
their previous mode of life y could never before have been used to 
delving, draining, trimming р &c., yet the intelligence many of them 
displayed when.set about such work for the first time caused their instruetor— 
whose former experience had inj among country parish apprentices—to marvel 
The truth is, the schemes and contrivances—eriminal though they 
меге іш which these Jads were forced to engage to relieve the miseries of their 
old mode of life, have a Sager, to sharpen their wits and brighten their intel- 
leets. As the most hardened metal takes the highest polish, so ins youths, when 
thoroughly reformed and trained, are most often the brightest workmen. 

To each their benignant pastor gave a kind word, even if it were one expres- 
sive of disapprobation for some fault; of which he pointed out the evil consequen- 
ces with such plain and convincing reasoning, that the delinquent expressed con- 
trition either in words or by a more expressive, because more spontancous, look, 
He had manifestly tried to study each character, and adapted his arguments to 
suit its peculiarities, using such means of cure as were most efficacious for 
special moral diseases under which the patient happened to labor, : 

In this lies the true secret of all reformatory efforts undertaken for 

As in medicine, so in, morals much depends upon adapting the remedies to tl 
character and kind of disease, To bring every sort of mental obliquity und: 
mode of treatment, or one set of rules, is as irrational as if a physician were 
treat his patients in classes, and administer to each class the same phys h 
ing can be more plain; than that, to eure immorality, the moral sentim ist 
be.addressed ; and this is impossible, or at most ineffectual, where the peculiari- 
ties.of each moral ailment is not studied, and where any system of general routine 
is followed. Р Б hi Жш. 4 
Conversing on this topic, we arrived at the farm-house where we saw the 
scholars engaged in а variety of home duties—from baking and storing bread to 
mending stockings, in which useful avocation we 6d two juniors in an out- 
house. М У. 
In the evening, at six, the boys were assembled in the school-room for instrue- 
tion and prayers. An additional interest was occasioned ' y circumstance of 
the resident chaplain having only the day before returned from a second visit to. 
Mettray. After a prayer, and the reading and exposition of an appropriate chapter 
from the Testament, he gaye the assembly an account of. what he had scen, and 
read the answer to an address he had taken over to the Mettray boys from them- 
selves, which we translate as follows: = 


«Tae Boys OF тик AGRICULTURAL Согоху лт METTRAY TO THE YOUTHS OF THE 
Риилкхтнкомс Farm-Sctioor., 

* Duan FRIENDS AND BROTHERS 1 Lord: М. о уе) and ME TUM 
our respected direetors, have coi our colony, and we ean hardly tel 
m Den be we felt. 5 Gladstone, after speaking to us about 

the farm-school, read to us your. AR $È 

“Thanks, dear friends, for this generous impulse of your hearts, You have 
well understood our feelings. Yes, we are—we shall always be—your brothers, 
The same love of what is animates us b 

“Tears of joy and than! 


д} has directed the honored friends 


: ‘and y Tinten Do you pray—let us pray—for 
Masa ion ne rico Let us pray. for ur bagping m for. sie 
X м n ich they have opened, ien you kneel down езе] 
en LM think 2 in йш, who, on our part, will add to our peti- 


Deo ei d cast) di yon knojen trouble. But like us, too, 
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in this, dear friends, for the providence of God has sent you enlightened and 
Christian friends. You have found in Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Turner what wo 
have found in our worthy founders and direct Let us follow their, lessons. 
So shall we march among the foremost in the honor and virtue in which 
they lead us. , Р E. 

“Dear friends, we form this day an affectionate with you—one that shall 
last, The ring which our directors send will be the substantial symbol of this 
union of our hearts with yours. You will see these words ved on it, ‘God, 
honor, union, recollection’—words which are our motto. them be also 

ours.) Let us be grateful. Let us join together in strife against what ig evil. 

t us support one another initia зр. Let us love each other to the end, 

“Dear friends and brothers, health ао you all. 

(Signed by the elder brothers and monitors) 
“ Lanos, В. т, Ахаку, Maucuin, Guy, Josser. 
Mant, Conor, Ѕосу1ахк, Henenr, CHEVALIER. 


“This was, the bearers of it were а: 
ing boys. It was read on this. 


ough the important results which will assuredly flow from this experiment 
ly be carried ont-by the extension of its plans, yet large numbers of pupils 
in such establishm: ould, for the reasons we Mave given, be an evil. Cen- 
tralization and generi om would be as inevitable as they are much to be 
dreaded. To do any mind of each boy must be influenced separately ; 
and in a large school, this would be impossible for one superintendent to &ceom- 
lish. The Philanthropie School is now within manageable bounds, and the chap- 
in knows each lad Med as intimately as he docs his own children ; but when 
the establishment is extended to 500 pupils, as is contemplated, much of his influ- 
ence over individuals will cease. To obviate this, it ів intended to make each 
‘t family” consist of sixty individuals, guided by a master (with an assistant) and 
his wife. The softening restraint instinctively iniposed by the mere presence of 
a n- ing aside her higher influences—will be most beneficial, Much— 
all, we may venture to say—will, however, depend upon the tact, temper, do- 
maser md patience of these most important functionaries, It is here, indeed, 
‘point of difficulty in effecting the reformation of vicious habits and im- 
pulses їп the. young presents itself. Nearly all reformatory systems have failed 
from the unskilfulness, from the want of lon; ing forbearance; and of prompt 
but kindly firmness, on the part of those to whom the task of reformation has been 
confided. It is the possession of these qualities by the reverend principal, in an 
eminent degree, which has brought about the pleasing state of things we have 
described at the Red Hill Farm, and we look with some anxiety to the time when, 
ыш his general supervision, the smallest of his functions will have to 
Wis 8 А. 
"As wearrivéd at the Red Hill railway station for our return journey some time 
before the train started, we employed the interval in making inquiries as to the 
character the Philanthropic boys bore among their neighbors, who, we were pre- 
viously informed, had at first looked upon the new y with dread.* Every 
account we received was, we are happy to find, favorable: the ex-criminals, Һай 
not occasioned a single complaint. ed AS *#: 
Tr 


* А bargain had nearly been couchided at one time for a farm to the north of the metropo- 
lis; but во great was the horror of the contiguous gentry, that опе of them actually presented 
the society with a donation of £1000, ou condition that the scene of. reformatory о] ions 
should be removed ; and uccordiggly it was shifted to Surrey. PU e 
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In the educational history of Belgium, the advocates of the right and 
duty of the State to interpose its authority to aid parents, nei 
hoods, and municipal bodies in establishing schools of different. 
and subjecting them to constant, vigilant, and intelligent в! 
and thus protecting itself against incompetent teachers and 
quences of parental and municipal neglect, can find abundan 
wholly conclusive arguments against the claims of the ehüreh on the one 
hand, and of the unabridged and unaided liberty of parents in the educa- 
tion of children on the other; Certain it is, that at no period of the his- 
tory of Belgium, has “edpeation been made at once so comprehensive 
and universal as while under governmental tion and inspection. 
During the undisputed supremacy ofthe Catholi ireh—and no coun- 
try in Europe has remained so firm to its traditional faith and the 
authority of the church of Rome—while it enjoyed the advantages which 
result from the doctrine and example of a learned and pious clergy, and 
from numerous monastic and* other religious institutions—there was a 
large body of the people uninstrueted. On the union of the territory 
which now constitutes the kingdom of Belgium, with Holland, under the 
designation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, the king undertook to 
extend over it the system of public education which was commenced 
in Holland under the auspices of the * Society for the Public Good" 


їп 1784, and adopted by the govê nn nt in 1800, and which had re- 
sulted in diffusing over he oe pee a high degree of popular 
intelligence. or in pe RS Th 

* "he new system of publie schools began to operate in the Belgio pro- 
vinces in 1817, when a Normal school was established at Liege, and 
during the twelve years from that time to 1829, the progress and quality 
of popular education was greater than at any former period, and greater 
than in the twelve years following, during which the system was broken 
up, and the church and the yoluniary system again prevailed, The 
number of children who attended the elementary schools in the winter 
of 1817, was 152,898; and in the winter of 1828, they amounted to 247,496, 
being an inerease of 94,589. .In 1817 the salaries paid by the-govern- 
ment to teachers in the rural.communes, was 157,580 francs; in 1828, 


498150 francs; showing an increase of 330,570 francs. During this 
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period, 1,146 school-rooms, and 668 houses for teachers were erected, or 
thoroughly repaired and fitted up. Well organized schools, under com- 
petent teachers, were established in’ nearly: every commune, and the 
whole were subjected to a vigilant and intelligent inspection, and im- 
provement was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated and 
awkward routine was replaced by rational and pleasing methods of teach- 
ing; “uniformity of class-books was introduced; normal classes and 
associations of teachers were established for the professional training 
of all who applied to teach in the popular schools; in short, the whole 

lan of proceeding was regular, thorough, and responsible, through a 
а. of inspection, examination, reports, and full publicity. 

The popularity of the system of elementary schools was destroyed by 
the efforts of the government to control the institutions of secondary and 

or education, and especially by the measures adopted to enforce a 

stant influence from Holland into institutions supported by the 
з, who constituted a large majority of these provinces. * 
6 the king issued a decree for the organization of the upper 
es Of public instruction. By this decree three universities were 
d—at Louvain, at Ghent, and Liege—each to possess the five 
ties, of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematical and phys- 
іса sciences, philosophy and letters. 

In 1822, an edict was published forbidding all persons to exercise the 
functions of schoolmaster in the higher branches of education who had 
not been authorized by the central board of instruction; and by a decree 
of 1822, this edict was extended to all associations, dii and religious, 
and all persons were forbidden to take vows in any religions fratérnity, 
without permission of the government. 

In 1825 all independent schools and seminaries were suppressed, and 


a philosophical college was established at Louvain, in which all who ` 


were destined for the ecclesiastical state were required to pass two 
ўваж 18 study as a necessary condition for admission into any episcopal 
seminary. 

m movement was followed b ; а loud demand for liberty of instruc- 
tion, of the press, and of worship on din t of the Catholics, and finally 
a concordat was concluded vith ‘Rome and the government 
of Holland, in virtue of which the episcopal theological seminaries were 
again EM and the bishops left at liberty to provide at their own dis- 
cretion for the instruction of the pupils. ` 

In 1830 the Nassau dynasty was banished from Belgium, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy was formed, under which the equal liberty ofall 
ereeds and religious communities was guaranteed, and the entire lib- 
erty of instruction proclaimed. 5 ч 

The practical adoption of this principal was productive of great im- 
mediate injury to primary education. The best schools in all the large 
cities, which had grown up under the fostering care of the government, 
and the stimulus of constant and intelligent i inspection, and the exclusion 
of incompetent tedthers, were broken up, and their places supplied by a 
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large number of private and. parochial schools, too small in the attend- 
ance of pupils to admit of a thorough system of classification as to age 
and proficiency, and too limited in resources to command the services 
of well qualified teachers. The societies of teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation which had spsung up for the encouragement and improvement 
of the profession, and for the production and use of ggod books, were 
discontinued, and a period of public apathy succeeded, in whieh broken 
down, tradesmen, and men who had proved their unfitness for other 
work requiring activity and culture of mind, found employment as 
teachers, and especially in schools where there was no longer any or- 
ganization enforced by the local authorities as a test of qualification [d 
the business of instruction. “In ten years,” said one of the most inte 

gent school officers in Brussels in 1840, “education has gone back in 
this country one hundred years" “The contrast between Holl as 
it now, is, and Belgium, in educational matters, is striking,” rem 
intelligent traveller in 1842, “Nothing can be more deplór: 
the mockery of education, which the people in the rural districts 
isfied to let teachers, or those who profess to be teachers, practice 

So rapidly was Belgium sinking beloy its former position, and. in: 
scale of European nations, in the condition of popular education, that th 
attention of government was arrested, and the well-directed efforts of 
individuals were enlisted to apply the remedy. The public mind was 
used by a series of popular tracts “оп the condition of primary instruction 
and the necessity оГ improvement," “rom the pen of M. Ducpetiaux, who 
also published in 1838 an elaborate work on primary instruction in which 
the schools of Belgium were contrasted with those of Prussia, Saxony, 
Holland, France, and Switzerland. A course of normal instruction was 
provided in connection with a. private seminary of М. Vandermaelon in 
1839, and societies of teachers were again formed to assist in establishing 
а system of public schools. So thoroughly were a portion of the Cath- 
ойе bishops satisfied that the contest which had arisen between the 
ultra liberal and the ultra church party—the one excluding all religious 
instruction and all clerical officials m ‘the schools, and the other not 
only making religion an elemer family and school education, but 
making every teacher an е ind subjecting the schools entirely 
to clerical inspection and e 0 3 of the organization of the 
church, was highly detrimental bod 1 to the cause of religion and edu- 
cation—that in 1842 they gavein their. radhesion to an organic law, which, 
while it secures to the whole people a sound secular education, provides 
for. religious. instruction, and guarrantees to the clergy a high degree 
of influence in the ls. 

The system of publ instruction in Belgium embraces, 

1 Primary schools, including day schools for children of the usual 
school age in other ‘countries, infant schools or asylums, and Sunday 
schools and evening paver for adults, whose early instruction has been 
neglected. » 

2. Superior primary or high schools in all the large towns. 
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3. Secondary or intermediate schools, called athenwa, preparatory to 
the university. i 

4. Normal schools, to qualify teachers both for elementary and second- 
ary schools. i" 

5. Superior schools or universities, with faculties, of theology, law, 
medicine, and ghilosophy. i 4 

6, Special schools for industrial education, and particular classes. 

1. Primary INSTRUCTION. ` те 


The system of primary instruction established in 1842, embraces three 
' Glasses of schools—primary, superior, and normal, Every commune (the 
smallest territorial and civil subdivision of the State) must һауе at least 
one public elementary school, unless the instruction of all the children is 
provided for to the satisfaction of the government, in private endowed, 
enominational schools. These schools must be free to the poor, and 
made free to all, by vote of the communal council, un 
studies in the primary or elementary school, includes religion 
orals, reading, writing, the scheme of weights and measures as 
by law, the elements of arithmetic, geography, and the*French, 
, or Flemish language, aecording to the locality of the school. 
ion in religion and morality is placed under the direction of min- 
f the sect to which the majority of the pupils belong. Children 
belovging to other communions need not attend during such instruction: 
if their parents diet "S ы ri 
The schools are established and managed by the communal council, 
or administrative: authorities of the villages and cities, subject to the 
supervision of the goverament, through cantonal and provincial in- 
LI 


spector is appointed by the king, through the minister of public 
lion for each canton ог judicial district, on the nomination of the 
| council, whose duty it is to visit at least twice in every year 
schools in the district, and furnish a detailed account of them to 
incid inspector, 'P inspector holds his office for 
hree years, and is paid a per di his services. He must keep 
a regular journal of his visits, i nust enter the results of his 
also hol 


observation, He must also on of all the teachers in liis 
district once їп! d for examination and discussion of their 
methods of teaching, an t-books used. — 4 T 7 
An inspector is also appointed for each of the nine provinces, whose 
duty it is to visit all the schools of the province. once in the year, preside 
at the cantonal conferences of teachers, make an; tract of the journal 
or register of the cantonal inspectors, and submit a complete report 
of the condition of primary instruction in the province to the minister 
of the interior at Brussels. The provincial inspectors assemble once a 
year as a central commission, under the ШЕ en of the minister of the 
: department. d Ы 


Tho'téachers must be chosen from among candidates, who have for ' 


T —————— 93 


binas 
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two years at least, and with approval, pursued the studies of a normal 
school, either of the State or, if private, of one that has submitted to the 
inspection: provided for in the law. Every teacher must receive a cer- П 
tificate of qualification from а board consisting of a lay and clerical 
member, the former appointed by the State, and the latter by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. He may be dismissed by the provincial inspector 
on consultation with the communal council. 

The cost of the primary schools is borne by the communes, and in- 
chided in their taxation, The provinces only interfere when the appro- 
priation made by the ain is equal to the product of two centimes 
per cent. of the sum paid t taxes, The grants of money dy 
the legislature are o ed for establishing infant, Sunday, 
evening, and apprentices’ E . When the government is satisfi 
through the provincial inspector, that the instruction given by end, 
or private schools. is adequate to the wants of the commune, ii 
relieve the commune from the obligation of supporting a public ; 

LI y 


` 2. Superior Primary Scuoors, 
The law of 1842 provides for a superior elementary 


large city, which, by the act of 1850, were connected direc 
next higher grade of schools in the system of public i In 
1846 there were twenty-six of these schools; in one of the best in each 


province, a normal course was provided for achers. of. tlie a 
below. 


a 3. SECONDARY, on INTERMEDIATE Sonoma. ^ 


Prior to 1850, in most of the cities and large towns, there were one or 
more institutions, known as athebwum, Latin school, gy: nasium, &c., 
some of them publie and somé private, some under lay and. others 
under ecclesiastical control, some for day and others for pu 


Tide a class of public scho eof „Atheneum and second- 
ary schools, to meet the double] of preparation for higher literary 
à E. ¿The schools are of two 


“The higher grade, 

sical and the 
Ў or collegiate studies, 
in Pe prominence i is given to the ancient 
and, ‘modern lai which are preliminary to the lec- 
tures and professional Tstudies of university. This course is similar to 
that ot the gymnasia ‘of Germany. Pupils destined for either of the four 
special schools of arts, engineering, mines, or war, have a course of four 
years, v which “include, in the lower grade, linear and mechanical draw- 
ing, surveying, and other applications of geometry; and in the higher, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and the elements of ipdustrial 
economy. This course resembles that of the real schools of Germany, 
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2 SUPERIOR, INSTRUCTION. s 
Higher instruction is dispensed by four universities two supported 
by the State, at Ghent and Liege; two being free of all governmental 
control, ont at Louvain, avowedly and intensely Catholic in its tone and 
management, and the other at Brussels, founded by ап association, and 
professedly free from all denominational bias—the religious instruction 
of the pupils being left to parents, and the ministry of the. several de- 
"nominations, with which the pupils are connected. _ Each university is 
composed of four faculties—law, medicine, science, philosophy and let- 
“ters; to these, at Louvain, there is a faculty of theology and canonical 
aw. In 1850 there were about 1,400 students in the several departments 
of the four universities. N. MEN " » 
ea are two academical degrees—that of candidate and doctor, 
ch are bestowed, not by the university, but by a board of exam- 
„composed of men eminent for learning and science; each faculty 
epartment having its separate sub-board, which is appointed by the 
i A two being nominated by the sepate, two by the lower 
с, three by the ministers of the government. This board hold 
n at Brussels, and awards after a public examination, (concour) 
and titles to thuse who are possessed of the greatest scien- 
and literary knowledge, without refereuce to the place, institution, 
or teachers, when this knowledge and ability has been acquired, The 
degree of doctor is accessible only to those who pursue the professional 
studies of law, medicine, or theology, and can not be conferred on any 
one who has not received the degree of candidate. 


xB Srecan Їхетлостом, 


" 


‹ Чу, occupying two 
h iring mining engin- 
eers, prac c au ian "The course in the special 


chabics, mineralogy and geology, industrial inorga: 
` trial natural philosophy, exploration and worki yl 
metullargy, industrial architecture, mining, le, ation and industrial 
economy. А diploma of mining engineer is del to those who pass 
the requisite examinations, and the pupils of the school are first exam- 
ined for vacant places in the corps of engineers. "The special school 
‘of arts amd manufactures is divided into two sections, one for instruction 
in the applications of science to chemistry and mineralogy, and the other 


—1 
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for the construction of machines. The course of study in the former 
occupies four years, and in the latter, three. Pupils passing the re- 
quired examination receive the diploma of civil engineer of arts and 
manufactures, or of engineer and machinist The number of pupils in 
all thése schools, forthe academic year 1852-3, is 84; there being 42 in 
the preparatory school, 11 in the mining school, 16 in the school ot’ apts 
and manufactures, 15 others, pursuing different courses. 

The special school of arts and manufactures at Ghent is Brigante 
similarly to that at Liege, but is not yet in operation. 

The ye institute of commerce at Antwerp, is also not yin: 
operation. to teach the science and art of commercial 
business. 

Youth are prepared for the higher special instruction in the indus- 
trial department of the higher intermediate schools, or in the lower ins 
termediate schools; with which two grades, the following instituti 
шау also be classed, namely: the industrial Schools of Ghent, Lie, 
Verviers and Huy; the provincial special school of commerce, indust 
and mines, of Hainault; the provincial special school for mas rmi 
attached to the college of Charleroi; the industrial and literaty 
of Verviers; the State veterinary and agricultural school at Ci 
lez-Bruxelles, and the schools of navigation at Antwerp sti 
Here may also be classed the intermediate agricultural and horticul- 
tural schools established by government in 1849 and 1850, either by 
arrangements with municipal authorities for connecting бреда] depart- 
ments with the existing schools, or by agreements with private ‘persons 
to convert farms or gardens into special schools. These are of two 
classes; 1, those designed to instruct ће в d 
&c., in Eoi science ; and 2; those d 
workmen. j 4 
- Of the first ical are 


The grin Кил f the sc 


« school Ll farm tools at Шире 4 
{ P - Whole number of pupils, . 289 

"Thé i expense of these schools i is $24 923.31, of which they receive | 
from the State, $21,445.33.” 
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Primary industrial instruction i is given in the following schools: | 

` L The school offarts and trades at Tournay, to which children are 2 

adihitted to the number of about 80, at 12 years of age and upwards, 

and where they are taught reading, writing, ang arithmetic, and at the 

same time the beginning of a trade. There are for this purpose five 

Workshops; of" carpentry, weavitig, uan ding, «und hose- 
aps i 

_ 2. The manufacturing or working schools, 740 i ro жей Lace- 

"ai alone is taught in 586 schools; lace-making, knitting, and sew- 

i 135, and other trades in 19. ле of them, the pupils receive 

bx nary literary instruction, with the industrial trainin 
3. The apprentice schools, numbe 


Their design is eithér to 


introduce new improvements into ‘of weaving and spinning, 
0 b introduce new branches of i ;und thus to obviate the difi- 
arising from the; introduc: spinning machinery into the 


cou antry, where а large’ Portion of the population were™adoustomed to 
apport themselves by spinning by hand. 5 эуе 4 
tary school is one of the most important military. ‘establish- 
n elgium, and is for the purpose of training officers of alarms. , 
"he istruction is given by a corps of поб less th 

tutors, and 6 masters. The pupils, whose пит! 

125, are divided into several sections; as follows: 1. Infantry and cav- 
alry sections, (course two years,) composed of subalterne and’ young 
men admitted on public examination. 9. Schóol proper, (course ‘two 
poh composed of pe admitted by the minister of war, after exam: 


and engineer denen "ipe two 
and engineers not having studied in 
‚ tû complete their studies. %5. Section 


* and soldiers. р 
{ Th s the Belgian army has a "social dul ation, site а as T 

as for war. The officers who leave their mili empl loyment | 
id civil occupations” Veteran sübalteras, on account of their | 
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habits of order and dikin are in request, as policemen, on railroads, 
as postmasters, and town tax-gatherers; the countrymen who return 
home after two years of service, carry with’ them the benefits of the 
primary course of instruction, Thus the army, a means of security in 
war, becomes an element of i improvement in peace. 

There are two veterinary schools, one at Brussels and the other at 
Liege. The aia at Brussels embraces a complete course of instruc- 
tion in agriei © Жас 

The government ; POM m * conservatories” ofi music, the. oldest 

ndance of 250 pupils; a second at Gl 
I st at Brussels, with 400 pupils. Еу 
third year a concour is held competition in musical composition, in 


of a four years? tour іп other со s. Besides these national schoo s, 
there are several local schools of music, by whioh a taste for this. 
lightful art is made general. 40 


There are over fifty schools and halls оѓ! drawing, painting, m... 
and architecture, supported or aided by the government, шї over 

7,000 pupils. A national exhibition js held every three ig, а ‘which 
numerous prizes and premiums are offered for competition. 

A national observatory is maintained at Brussels, and А. socie- 
ties. for the cultivation of science, literature, and the arts, are liberally 
patronized by the government. The geographical institute of M. Van- 
dermaden has largely contributed i the ic ent of this branch 


of usefuliknowledge. к: 1 
In 1848 there уеге fourteen pl порна), 4 bi ink over 10,000 


volumes, and all comprising 509, ee 
‚ The government supports two schools fo deaf. mutes, one for the 
ks six for nima and three for уоран. d e 


: or. 
0 called because 


no JN estal lished and maintained by the 
“bul ich have been | placed under government super- 
isi tions, and are assisted by its funds. Besides these 
public t A there are others not officially recognized as pub- 
lie schools, viz.: the remaining episcopal normal schools, and private 


establishments 
"There are also périodical meetings of public primary teachers, which 
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resemble the teachers’ institutes of the United States, and which are 
called conferences. “They are conducted by government officials, and 
partly at its expense, except a few which have been ироа by the 
teachers themselves. 

Teachers’ Conferences.—These are held quarterly Biting vacations, 
and conducted by the provincial or cantonal inspectors, Their sessions 
are short, generally occupying only one day, and ne re than three. 
They are held within and for certain specified dist the public pri- 
mary teachers within which are legally bound to attend them, Instruc- 

iven by the presiding officers, and by the teachers themselves, 

us educational subjects; the in ors usually presenting theo- 

] and scientific matter, and ers explaining their various 
methods, &c. The subjects to ed. at each conference are 
announced at the close of the pi ne, and each teacher is ex- 
pected to prepare himself on ther e. Private teachers and non- 
professional persons pe wed to Send the meetings, unless for 
special reasons, Ап» f from twenty to thirty cents a day i is 


paid to each member. H 
acher is жй. after his return home, to prepare an account 
of the q dings of the meeting, and to forward it w the inspector, 


who selects the best for registration, as the public record of the meeting. 
Libraries for the use of the teachers belong to each conference, Їйгп- 
ished generally in the first instance by the government, and somelit 
increased by the contributions of teachers and other friends of education. 
The number of works in these libraries in 1848, was 5,908, Je А m: 
umes, estimated to be worth about $2,700. 
The number ч es held їп Belgium was, in £1846, 
349; in Boo 6 7 The атгын length of their busi- 


an attendance-roll by 


(ШЕ мш ш, 
eeded to. 


of his His 
and then follows the tracing 
from n the blackboard. 
M. th alier d'Herchies exhibited his method 
drawing various ovals, from which he forms the dil 
“М, Courtois, the inspector, recommended the use of pasteboard slates for young 
газ а means of teaching them early to write, and of keeping them occupi 
He further remarked that instruction in writing might be divided into 
1, formation of straight lines, ovals ; 2, formation of 
ЖЫ of. words in lange and half text; fine hand, and formation 
characters and forms of letters. 
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_ The session was suspended at twelve, and recommenced at half-past two. 

‘The provincial inspector notified the teachers th y must keep school all 
the year ; and it would become his duty to take ri easures with those who 
should not fulfill this obligation. In reply to M. , who said that some- 
times there were no scholars, he said that he could not admit that there was: a 
total want of scholars, that such a case was impossible. 

M. Masson explained his method of teaching the catechism. He uses the sim- 
ultaneous an ual methods, with explanations from time to time. 

"The ecclesiasti inspector, M. Brohez, said that these explanations 
should be pre the direction ‘of theypriest. He also directed the atten- i 
tion of the ү the pronufeiation of the catechism and of the prayers. 

An exercise followed in French, and another in grammar, the latter 

“the verbal adjective and the 


ions in agriculture and gardening, 

0 such instruction to their pupils. 
The provincial inspector sta fact with regard to transplanting 1 
beet. It has two ro nting to the east and west, which 
е в otherwise the growth of the pl 


Ay y 
spi bois be the meetin the next conference would tako: 
place October 19, 1848, and that the kmi voii be yos : 
of teaching arithmetic, and the first three i histo: 
.  . Normat. Senoors, Pye 
The inspection, management, and instruction of the 8 mal 
schools, the normal. departments annexed t to the higher primary schools, 
and the, episcopal normal schools, are | ibstantially alike in the three 
classes of institutions, А; 
idates for entrance ai are MENU by a “jury,” composed 
overnment inspectors and partly of the instructors. The 
‘of ‘study occupy three years. T pupils are usually required 
to board and lodge upon the school p "The regular graduates 
кайса first. e аб 0 ations as public teach- 


le are ‘admitted who are inflicted with any 
ompatible with the occupation of teaching: 
If suitable, they a are then examined by а committee ог“ jury” of two 
inspectors and three of the faculty of the school, in reading, writing, 
religion, and morals, the grammar of their own and of the French lan- 
guage, the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, the legal sjstem 
of weights and measures, the elements of geography, particularly 
of Belgian geography, and the Me facts of Belgian history. 
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The course of study at Lierre, occupying three years, embraces the 
following subjects, viz: religion and morals; sacred and church history ; 
reading, writing, and book-keeping ; grammar and composition ; treogra- 
phy and history, especially of Belgium; arithmetic, and its business 
applications ; elements of theoretical geometry, and of mapping, land 
measuring, and leveling; elementary algebra; portions of the natural 
sciences applicable to every-day life; agriculture and horticulture, graft- 
ing and pruning; theory of education, pedagogy and methodology ; hy- 
giene, as applicable to children and schools; elements of constitutional 
law; knowledge of the constitution and laws of Belgium, and of the 
most usual forms under them, bu lh and school laws; singing and plain 

mt, playing the organ,- accompaniment; drawing, 
г, ornamenal, and architec uring the third year of the 
rse; the pupils are require the different classes in the 
‘schools of application or practi to the normal schools, under 
‘the direction of the professors and methodology» 
E instructors | à d jrectofy.who ate ebclesinsyi 
rofessors, an bdjunctprofessór, and Fic i ort 
fall lement of pupils being 150. $ 
The pupils board and lodge within the йош айап dnd’ к 
portionment of their time, occupations, and recreations, ia | bs ч 
trol’ of the school authorities. The whole establishment is han 
hygienie supervision of a by any who Чен oe ee necessary 
for the health of the inmates. 4, 

‘There is а library of educational works, witich receives a. very 
work published by gov ent, or by its assistance, and s philo- 
sophieal and chemical maps, and models for drawing. ¥ 

The 1 хаг ani Lierre, for en was nr 


uation, Nn to the бн "of 

gi At present (1848) all the 
n teaching. The gov- 
_ for three years after 


; Зв з 


gy 


, and the beneficia- 
m are employed as public teachers their. graduation. 
The course of study is substantially similar to that of the normal s¢hools 
for males, some studies, as geometry, agriculture, horticulture, and. con- 
atitutional law, being omitted, and. йеей!е lework and the айра of 
«drawing to the cutting and fitting of dresses being дм. k 


Й Oy { А 
mary. оха in Holland | "was 
ingen, who, in 1784, founded 
y were encouraged and 


| prepare school books, 
tte of schools. < In 1806 


D worth of a special inquiry- by Commissioners deputed 
К lof which | Xr M. one who reported 


named from among 
co-operate with th inspectors, and a 
the educational 


spagna were to 


па E by the “ Society for the Public Good” for the 
Be essay on ^ advantages and disadvantages of the monitorial sys- 
tem, and the simultaneous or class system of instruction. The prize was 
awarded to M e M. Visser, Inspector of Primary Schools in 
Fries-land. Inthis essay, the system of monitorial instruction is analyzed, 
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and proved to be unsound on every point which bears upon education in 
the best sense of thatterm. This essay was published and widely distrib- 
uted by the society, and contributed to form and strengthen the opinion 
which prevails in Holland, against the method of mutual instruction. 

In 1816 the Normal School at Haarlem was established, to supply a 
deficiency which was felt for the training of teachers, through the influ- 
ence of M. Van der Ende, who is esteemed the father of education in 
Holland. А similar institution had previously been commenced on a 
small scaletat Grofingen, by the S of Public Good. Up to the es- 
tablishment of the Normal School at Gronino teachei had been trained 
in Holland, by serving a sort eas 1 p from the age of 14 to 16 or 
18, as assistants in the larger schools ng the day, and receiving a 
course of special instruction, for one evel This, as far as 
it goes, is a cheap and excellent But the 
experience of fifteen Ne 
this was not sufficient. It 
creative'teachers. It produced гаће 
and arrested he progress of improve ent, by: e 
ods of those schools in which the young t been Ics dis 


-sistants. To obviate this tendency, and to give to teachers à br er 
and firmer basis of attainments and principles, Normal Schools were es- 
tablished, The two modes are now ot and in connec- 


tion with the stimulus of the severe examinatior 

ers must pass, and f the direct and constant ini 

ars are subjected, they have made the elementa a 

inferior to none other in Europe. ~ President Bache, in his Edu- 

cation in Europe, pro them superior to those of the same class in 
n + i S. 


AO 


t made compulsory on parents, but, 
tment, it is provided by law, that oùt- 
d family, where children are al- 
vagrants, or are employed 

id es men contribu- 

les supporting schools 
made good, by Pro- 
achers, and then the 
exception or dis- 
the government 


Il are required to pay i 
It is universal educa- 


not be large in any case. 
tion throughout Holland. In Haarlem, with а lation of 21,000 in 
1840, there was not a child of ten years of age, and of sound intellect, who 
could not both read and write, and this is true throughout Holland; accord- 
ing to the testimony of intelligent travelers, and is borne out by the fol- 
lowing official table, (page 608,) as to the school attendance in 1846, 


"See page 844. 
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The superiority of public elementary instruction in Holland, 1s attribu- 

ted, by her own educators, and by intelligent foreigners, who have visited 

' her schools in the rural distriets, as well as in the large towns, to that 
system of special inspection, combined with sp and enforced prepa- 
ration ofall candidates for the office of teacher, г subsequent gradation 
of rank and pay, according to character and skill, which has now been in 
operation nearly half a century, ever since the first school law of the Ba- 
tavian Republic, in 1806, drawn up by that wise statesman, M. Van der 
Palm. The followin, will give at once this testimony, and an 

f inspection. ; 

0 the French Government on the estab- 
0 ” in 1811, after speaking with 
inspection, remarks: Á 


RUN The m: 

tal rom cle or 

sel ied By tite EN in 

management of schools ; from the teachers who-have dis 
selves in their vocation ; in the largë towns, from the 
Universities and higher grade of schools,” — 4 


possessing two, is still d 
c superior to the Prussian, un 
tion E in а more efficient state. 
entirely to a better of inspection. 
schools are neither sufficiently numerous, 
extensive. Mr. SI the in: 


0 Us | impossi t 
in his district, and admit 
to û great extent uj 
land, inspection is t 


erits of differ- 

Mer pow does not 

of every local board, and 

:hools are to be filled up, a ne xamination 

is ins the merits of the different. culate, It is 

upon his motion that the appointment is made, and upon his report to the 

higher authorities a master is suspended or dismissed for misconduct. 

Through his influence children of more than ordinary capacity in the 

schools he visits, are transferred, as pupils, to the Normal Schools, in or- 

der to be tained er masters; and through bis active agency all improved 

plans or methods of instruction are diflused throughout the various insti- 
tations of Ше Country.” , 
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M. Cousin, in a Report to the minister of Public Instruction in France, 
in 1836, Son the state of Education in Holland,? while giving a prefer- . 
ence to the school law of Prussia, in its provision for Normal Schools, : 
the classification of public schools, and: fo 
higher class of primary schools, assigns the 
ter of school inspection. 


БЕУ: A EA es К 
“ The provincial boards of primary instruc: th their great and.various 
powers, constitute, in my mind, the chief sup atch over the Prus- 
ian law. -They resemble the Sci: 7 ‹ 
vincial consistory in Prussia ; but thi 
anot composed of inspectors. 
Occasion requires, bat inspection - ju from written 
ddtuments, and not from: ocular pi zed to. rely проп 
the sole testimony. of the mei + e n Holland, the 
board, being both inspectors and n e hand 
better judges, in consequence 
stant routine of. inspection ; and, 
by what they lean at the Vom, 
bination eminently practical; 
rated. tron Ай. 


е 
teacher; andn 
едок {есе any 


е province, 
тепсе is held, tl 
ight or three wee! 
ds state of his dist 
partieular code oi s 
and its general regulatioi 
ceedings of the several. 
they look toxê i „execution of the,code; they р 
bel te, and. they draw up the 
nistration, and submits 
and of which the cent 
r of the 


issioners ; 
ster of the In- 
of every member 


Mr. George Nicholls, in а “ Report on the condition of the boring 
Poor in. Holland and Belgium,” to ће Poor Law. Commissioners of 
England, in 1838, remarks : fei а ia ki 

+ 1 "Pho NC 
"The measures adopted in Holland to promote-the education of all classes. 
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` have apparent у resu.ted from the conviction that the moral and social charac- 
ter ofthe people, their intelle ane their capacity. for ine! the resour- 
ces of the country, must in a greal "upon the 
E dn Er e Tor os fine m tof thelr their several спеве Тһе E has not 
rende edu municipalities, neither has it 
Remo oq fob the оогег classes by any 
E ЫМ test; for a пее ince of education pervades the ei 

comeing te is soughi 1 or for тыге, with an earnestness simi 
lar to that obse 11 thy classes in other countries; and in 
overnment is confined to megulating the 

anized system of inspectio 

iterfere with the HEO the subject, 
who Was Р of judging for 
‘choolmaster, some sort of 
"not an ignorant 


ure else. This exclusion 
very AY one, of raising the 
any man can be- 

х аит by dis putting a 
û is very general 

idi. whole 


а 
bu respect 

instruction of youth. 

i (bon Чып КЕ on usher, 
in the position of persons of this class 
ca a ool for the middle 

0 children, and was supported 

"by the payments of the schol- 

Bd. 10 9s. per month. The 

| aseparate master or as 

ent by the head master 

ention was the ex 


interrupting them, although 
ıw th ated as equals, 
i уаз or upper 


ей with education, 
been anxious either 


e neither бл 
will speedil y 1 


Professor Bache, in his“ s! Report on | Education i in Europe it in 1838, to 
pi Trustees of аш College, remarks: - 


е system ary 1 in Hollandis particularly interesting to 
Words n 1 an ascending аад with the 
loeal 0 E and terminating, after progressive "degrees of represen- 

` tation, the highest authority ; instead. of emanating, as in the cen- 
tralized- TEk "from that authority. A fair trial has been given to a system 
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of inspectio} *h is almost entirely applicable to our country, and which has 
succeeded them.” - ^ 


Thes ystem of Holland consists of a brief law, of onl twenty-three 


isely framed, 
sof the people, 
ili converted the 


and.was so well adapted to the spiri 
that it has survived three great revoluti, 
Batavian Republic into a kingdom, 
incorporated with the French empires | 
restored the house of. Orange, aud. 
monarchy ; and lastly, the’ revol 
countries, and restricted the kin: 1 

its. During these thi А EE 
with; it could only be altere by 
in 1829, in order to. pl, 1 

‚ new getleral law, wi 


poets $i à BO 
t and scope of the law, and 


b 


e foll 0 provisions will show the spiri 
ulations. ` BE 4 
í Н ^ 
isa 


ices, the parochial а 
ct, shall establish a 
1 consist of one or m 

as each member shall 


а candidate for a vacant schoi lor 
y Without kavine first obtained 
er, no one shall be allowed to 

l have received a certificate 
? р е 


hristi 

t жең be taken that the schol, 

tion in the doer creed of the religious commi 

but that part of ructi 
XXX. The pro 

the necessary steps: 


V 


* The constitution of Holland is somewhat singular, and would seem at first sight to be founded 
upon what perhaps may опе day be recognized as the true theory of representative government, that 
of progressive, intermediate elections. The ate-payers elect еЗ етет, the Kiezers elect the Haad. 
Ог town council, the town council elect а- certain roportion of the members of the provincia! govern- 
ments, und the provincial governments elect the lower chamber of the States General, or House of 

mons, M. ۴ 

‘The Stntes-Geneml consist of two chambers, The upper chamber is somewhatofa House of 

rds, but nothereditary. The members, fifty in number, receive 250/. per annum for traveling ex- 
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1. That the emoluments of the teacher (prineipally in rural parishes) be set- 
tled in such a way that his duties, when creditably performed, may obtain for 


him cient livelihood, and that he be rendered as little dependent as possi- 
ble, ect aid, oR the Re o the children who frequent hig едок, 


2. ‘That attendance at the schools be strictly enforced, and that they be kept 
open. throughout the year.” . E P 


not only the ex- 

branches he is proposing to teach, but 

knowledge to others, and especially to 
^ Y y 


n properly 
in i 


certain h ў ms 
ertai tical structure ofthe Dutch 

n he shall analyze, and point 
familiar acqnaintance 


proposed to him, confining this 
um which shall be sufficient 


ography, nat- 
edge as the 


DI cda 
of 110 mer 48 but of fifty-five, 


North Brabant, . 42 members. Friesland, ...... 

Guelderlund, us dog. n. Overysel, . . 

land, > . ] Groningen, 
М Dreuthe, 


те not elected by the town councils, but b; > 
сий ате ouneils, but by the no. 


Йу tlle 
sits for each provinca 
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X. The examination upon the acquirements of ‘the 

completed, iners shall proceed to inquire into 
ing; they stion him as to the manner of te: dren- to know 
the letters, 5, and the first principles; then reading, writing. and arithme- 
tic, ` They sliall then require him to relate some story portion of history, in 
order to discover the degree of talent he possesses 10 pre tines to children 
with clearness and precision; care shall be taken pa be convenient op- 
p thought advisable, to have soi i ibd present, of'dif- 
k degrees of ain rd to ascertain more 


culties of 
Christian 
virtues, » 
XIL When theexamination is 
candidate, who desires to i 
roof of sufficient ability, deed of 
iis ability; and in this shall be 
the nature of the talents and 
his examinatioh ; and it 
first, second, third, « 
sion as shall give 


iffigient proi 
hich , besides a decla 
"ir ments and talentsyas proved bı 
mission either for the office of schoo mistress 
' deed shall moreover expressly declare the branches 
which the person examined shall be entitled to te 
XIV. All the deeds mentioned. in the two pre 
throughout the whole extent of iblic, 


1 
аа Mi de 
ond class, issued by a 
to be masters in all primary 
pal places throughout th 
ed by a local board 
ite 


ceding articles 
з and Jess cón- 
shall be elassed 


.' The 

d to take care, as much as possible, thatethe 

15 of their towns shall not be entrusted to any other than 
Lor second class. | . у 


- A list containing the name, the rank, the nature, and ће extent of 
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е abilities of each of those who shall have obtained deeds of general admis- 


iori A 
EL 


all be published in the peri- 
з ) &e., r still pub- 


xamination of 
conductors of 
negligent ; i 


ited with the ber 

rimary instrüction. 

his Py to see that, be- 

e shall be a sufficient num- 

ined | in the best possible manner, 

care, that proper ЖЕ. 
реше according to th 


тер; а 
ular ease zm Tor 


ion, give them advice, admonish, or cen- 
‘seen or heard. Every school inspector | 


improvement, | 


of por are formed, under 
the districts of each province; which keep upa 
meet at stated times, generally every month. 
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shall keep notes of all remarks and observations which he shall have madean 
the cours 5 ег UNE S 

2 improve the rooms; to the 

the villages and La 

hools 


1 
7: 


һе ordina meelings of 
provincial authorities resi 
D ME other two in the | 
XXIV. At each ordinary. 


po 4 4 
Of the schools he has 

visit, and the observations he 
all the different particulars. 

2. Of the meetings he | 
municating with them 

3. Of the examinations w 
lowest class, and of th 

4. Of the cha 
trict, relati 


or special appo 
most important 
ins D. pla t; thi 
Is; the inspection of a 
of any teacher of lan 
rder of schools; the 
in the genera] | 
s that have 
| the measures | a ive been tal 
uninterruptedly kept open and a tended; any 
countered ; the encouragement or otherwise w 
with; and the examinations of pupi 
ther point out the particular parts 
_ above mentioned monthly publie i 


* XXV. From these written doc 
ҳа ‘the written repo; 


school E я 


* 
Easter week, each 
е of four weeks, to 


the Secretary of documents men- 


tioned in ће pre Ж 


H 
the tic copies of the annual mmary. 
0 originals of the general reports of шй nt аш of е? 
Tha a А f 
3. The E br the annual written reports of the different local boards. 
ed statement, taken from the report of each of the members..oft 
i sing under the-considera- 
as been, resolved to lay 
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E 
| BE OBSERVED IN THE-PRIMARY 


mmission the whole year, 


ms, the master shall be present 
ngaged in any thing which is 
from seht |, except for rea- 


^ not'unnecessarily go out óf 

tentive; and, when in the play- 

a Ape eable, respectable, and 
РЫНА» 


atthe p ils be, a Чез clean in ‘their 
e sh: na the same time pay the strictest 
their health. 
tin proper order; for that 
of school hours, and. cleaned. 


er SA school; 
how these shall be 


icular religious 
retary of State 
to the different 
in ng them to take upon them- 
f whole instruction of the young, either by 
їп the catechism, or by any other means. An- 
the Synod of the Dutch Reformed church and 
other ecclesiastical ies, assenting to the separation of doctrinal from 
the other instruction of the schools, and pledging themselves to extend 
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the former through their ministers of the different religious communions. 
On the zin of these answers, the government authorized the pro 


vincial boards of education : 


communion to such as should apply for Ша! é care that their 
pupils attend to the religioys instruction provided for them. 


communion shall take in referen 

To exhort the school inspector 
boards, to co-operate, as far as 
ters in their efforts to give instruction in 
long as they confine themselves to th 
fere. with the business of the schools or the 
trasted with their management by the goverr 

"Ти did the Batavian Rej blic provide 
d for “the exercise of all the ristia 
that if the schools did no more than impart а knowledge of the 

ld, there might be profound ignorance of the good and the 


аге the auxiliaries, so to spe; ‘the chi 
to all sects, ап trai 
jori his pupils, and required to tes 


major; 
ae ren who differ from. hi 


from the religious | в 
r {лей пч inst 
ligious instruetio s efully 
any of the ds of contro nt sects, 

'. Nicholls says. в divided, 
in ‘about equal pro i Protestants of the re- 
formed. Calvi ‹ ‘by the state, 
The schools con of ‘Christians 
The religions and taken from the 
pages of Holy Wri ith a frequent 
reference to the g огу is taught, 


calculated to influ- 
to inspire sentiments 
` Christianity, in which 


not as a dry патта! 
enee the affections, 


subjects of differene tof the instructions of 
‘the schools, * This department of religious teaching is eonfidéd to the ministers of 
each persuasion, who discharge this portion of their duties out of school; but 
within the schools the common ground of instruction is faithfully preserved, and 
they are, consequently, altogether free from the spirit of jealousy or proselytism. 

© witnessed the exercise of a class of the children of notables of Haarlem, 
(according to the simultancous method,) respecting the death and resurrection of 


our Saviour, 
of Catholies, 
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а minister of the h. The class contained children 
nists і ац, as well as Luther- 
The Lutherans 


unmoved ; my only wish 
ave been introduced to 
s , 
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LI 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 
І АТ 
. THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 


3 = " 

Tue following description of a Primary School at the Hague, with 
some remarks on the classification of public schools is: copied from 
Bache’s “Report on Education in Europe.” 

The definition of a primary school, as given in one of the regulations issued to 
complete the law, covers a wide field. According to it, a primary school is one 
in which youth is instructed in the first principles of knowledge, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the Dutch language, or the more advanced branches, such 


as the French, or other modern languages, ог the ancient languages, geography, 
history, and other subjects of that Rain: There are several different kinds 


of schools, corresponding to different les of instruction in these branches. 
Infant school instruction is included in the primary department, but it is not yet 
fully developed. 

The lowest schools are those for the poor, (armen-scholen) and which are 


‘entirely gratuitous. The children enter at from six to seven, and from twelve to 
fourteen, As supplementary to them are evening schools, principally intended 
for revising former courses, and which should be attended until sixteen or 
eighteen years of age. As the attendance in these latter schools is not obligatory, , 
the proportion of those who receive instruction in them, varies much in different 
localities. 


gratuitous establishments for the poor, in one of 


town, ranking below o і А 
ta depends, other circumstances being the 


the chief cities. The 
same, upon the ave 
varies also in different 


last mentioned 
lowing class. 4 

The school d. 
division, and is, in 


classed by law with | 


* For example, in an intermediate school at Rotterdam, which I visited, eight cents a 
k. 
E The school fee af the burgher school at an is between six and seven dollars a year. 
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in French is not, however, an exclusive mark. of this grade of institution, as the 
descendants of the French emigrants, constituting the Walloon congregations, 
g for the poor, con- 


nected with ‘their churches. { 
While, in point of fact, there is not the ion of primary 
instruction which thus appears, it is difficult to parating line. The inter- 


accommodations of the latter; and I have already remarked that, in comparing 
the establishments of Seen | aces, the name is not an accurate guide to the 
grade of the school, А өг 


gement of the primary schools themselves would, I have 
ious, without. injury to its fidelity, by select- 

schools for the poor, which, as a class, rank 
y other of the European States, and engrafting upon 
other schools; coneludin; by a 
termediate, burgher, or French 
or from each other, 


wt at once. 
uals, and = 
1 I foun: 
from thirty to fifty, the lesser nûmber being well 
bi his kind of ее 
numbers, this kin instru. imagined, 
when judiciously varied, by questions put to all, but which only one ee 
to answer, it is also thorough.  * r өү 
^ The method of mutual ins! in Holland. Ау 
decided and general opinion а, to have been brought about 
by comparison of the Engli: rize was 


à p 

ertation on the subject, by the society for public utility, and taken 

‘inspector of primary schools in Freesland. ^ This excellent disser- 

ich was published. and widely distributed by the society, no doubt con- 

Lor. еп the opinion which prevails at this day. 

pproach to the monitorial system in the schools of Holland, is, that 

ien “inclination to teach and who will probably become teachers, 
el 


monitors of the 
OE the eareer 

een the use of a few apprentices to the profession, and that of a large num- 
ber of Ri оон 21 had Occasion. ponen, Sowers tise in 
many cases there was a want of life in the у asses entrusted to these 
inexperienced teachers, If they are to be used, it would be better to employ 
them in classes which have some training, even though nearer the teacher's age 
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tors of the different churches on days appointed for the purpose, and usually not 
in the sehool-room. rU 
The last point is in regard to the choice of school books. The publication of 
them is not left to open competition. Every book, before it can be used in a pub- 
lic school, must be submitted to the examination of the minister of the interior, 
acting, of course, by deputy, and if approved, is admitted to the list of books 
which may be used in the schools. From this list, the provincial board of pri- 
mary scheols select those which they consider best to be used in their province, 
and from their list the teachers choose such as they approve. In private schools, ' 
the teacher selects his own books, but he must report a list of them to the 
inspector. - 
There are two normal schools for the education of teachers for the primary 
schools, one at Groningen, established by the society for publie utility, the other 
at Haarlem,* bythe government. Formerly, all instructors were prepared in the 
different prii schools. They began to teach as early as twelve years of age, 
attending ig School to make up their loss of time during the day. At 
sixteen, they had served their apprenticeship, and were admissible to the fourth ° 

de of teachers. This method prevails still to a considerable extent, but as it 

been found to produce rather routine than intelligent teaching, the two nor- 
mal schools have been established to supply the defect. — 

The material of elementary intellectual instruction consists in most countries, 


the Hague, to which I now proceed, will 
І shall, even at the risk of dwellin, 
the essential features of the instruction ; 

ire course, from which a just idea of the character 
ormed, appending to this, some remarks upon the 
e text books. Then, by separating the exercises of 
the classes, and attachi each the number of hours devoted to it per week, I 
shall show that this їз По theoretical programme, but one formed for practice ; 
and this will further appear, by stating, in conclusion, some of the results which I 
witnessed at an examination of the v5 


This school, I should remark 1 best of those whi 
saw in Holland, is not distin, of its class, and in its 
intellectual character, seem me many of the intermediate 
schools, where the pupils are less numerous, It is ther no exaggerated state- 
ment of what is obtair een the ages of six : relve or fourteen. The 


ding intellectual and moral, : я 
^ à 
апа reflective faculties. Learning to read acccording to Prin- 
sens method, including the spelling of words and the analysis of words and simple sen 
tences. The composition ofsimple sentences with printed letters А knowledge of the di 
ferent kinds of printed and written letters. Writing from dictation for E Coi 
rectreading of prose and poetry. Grammar of the Dutch language. Geography of Hol- 
land. History of Holland, including its chronology. Writing. beginning and ending 


i the blackboard. Linear drawing. Arithmetic by induction. Mental and n 
ри, with a knowledge of the Roman numerals. Practical Arithmetic, to decimal 
fractions inclusive, The theory of numbers. Moral and religious instruction. Vocal music. 


٩ * Established in 1816. 
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As natural history does not appear either in this programme or in others of 
primary schools, I was at the pains to ascertain if any thing was taught in relation 
to a branch so eminently calculated to promote early religic impressions, and 
found that incidentally information was given on th s of animals, and some 
of the phenomena of the physical world. It, will гей that in this school, 
as in general, physical training forms по part of the “system. In Holland, the 

mnasties, so popular in Northern Germany, have never been permanently intro- 
Rea even in the boarding-schools. ^" . 

The nature and extent of the instruction in the branches enumerated above 
will be best understood by the folllowing list of progressive exercises :— 


1, Exercises of thought, reason, and intelligence. 

2. READING. Prinsen’s Reading Tables. Vowels and consonants from the lettter-box. 
Composition of words on the reading-board, Explanation. of words and simple sentences. 
Spelling from memory. Exercises in reading different printed and written characters. 
Simultaneous reading from a series of books graduated to the capacity of the class, Expla- 
nation of words met in reading. Composition of sentences оп {һе reading-board. Writing 
from dictation for orthograp! Correct reading. Composition of simple sentences. 

3, GRAMMAR practically. jugation of Verbs, &с. Parsing. 

4. History of Holland and chronology. . 

5. Groorarny of Hol à Ў 

б. Writing. Element 
numbers, Linear draw: 


the blackboard. Writing on slates. Writing of 
paper. Writing capital letters and large hand, 
Exercises of writing on th PRU 

7. ARITHMETIC by inducti Mental arithmetic, Reading Roman numbers. Practical 
Arithmetic. Tables of moneys, Exercises in reading numbers, Decimal fractions, "Tables 
of weights and measures, cory of arithmetic. Elements of form, — . 


B. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS instruction. Bible stories, &c. 
9. Sinamo, ® 


In`giving a short explanation of the exercises just enumerated, T shall not con- 
fine myself to the methods followed in this particular school, with all of which 
indeed [ am not acquainted, but give them as in most general use, especially as I 
saw them practiced in the schools of Haarlem, which have the advantage of imme- 


diate contact with the seminary for teachers there, and the use of its pupils as 
sub-teachers, 


mended by Ewald, and consist of a selection from various authors, as well as of 
many subjects оп, which the teacher is expected to be informed. ‘The instruction 
is given orally, according to the following outline : The child is taught to observe 


printed and pasted проп boards, and a series of reading books, beginning with the 
simple vowel sounds, and rising to stories for children; who have a facility in read- 
ing. There isa manual also for the teacher to guide his lessons. The reading- 


The letter prisms have the same letter in different characters, capitals and small 

ers on four faces of the prism. This reading machine admits of a great 
variety of exercises in the mechanical arrangements concerned, in which the 
Pupil takes part, such as composing simple words and senterees, and forming 
words from the letters composing them, which have been purposely disarranged. 


* 
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The reading tables of progressive lessons are for the purposes of varying the 
exercises, of employing a number of children actively at the same time, and for 
habituating themselves to letters of the ordinary size. ‘They are nine in number. 
beginning with single vowels, aud terminating with words containing several com- 
pound sounds. All the combinations of letters used form words, as in Mr. 
Wood's plan, and the teacher is careful to require an explanation of every word, 
as it occurs. Prinsen's Primer enables the teacher to exercise the intelligence of 
his pupil, and to give a pleasing variety to his instruction. There are pictures 
attached to each letter, representing some object or action, the word referring to 
which contains the vowel sound to be taught. The teacher draws from the pupil 

a description of the object or action, and when he has obtained the right word, 

makes the child remark the sound of the letters. Of coürse, these sounds are 

not the arbitrary names of the letters, and hence, this method, to distinguish it 

from the spelling method is called “ Phonic,” (lautir) The reading-machine and 

primer are used in conjugetion. When the pupil has reached the “first reading- 

book," the teacher reads aloud, that the former, by following, may receive ideas 

of emphasis. The reading-books contain stories entirely adapted to. the compre- 

hension of children, giving them ideas of common. trades and operations, of moral 

sentiments, of nature, of the biographies of the worthies of Holland, familiar 

letters,"&e. They contain various forms of printed and written alphabets. 

In learning to write, beginning upon the slate or board, one of the pupils com- 
poses a word. upon the reading-board, with written letters ; then, all name the 
sounds, and copy the forms upon their slates. In some schools, elementary 
forms are first taught, and the letters of large hand next written. In others, 
small hand is made the basis; and in the school for the poor, at the Hague, the 
teacher has ingeniously sifted out the elements of a current small hand, and 
begins with them. From the best examination I could give these methods, it 
appeared to. me that the hand begun by small letters was not so good as that 
begun by large ones. Ы 

А specimen of the method of teaching geography will be seen by following 
the outline of Prinsen’s description of Haarlem, as a guide to the teachers 
of that place, It begins with the elementary notions of the manner of repre- 
senting acountry on а map, the points of the compass, &e. ‘Then follows the 
position of the town, its size, and the character of its environs, number of its 
able buildings, the divisions ot the town, the gates, prin- 
principal streets, and particulars relating to remarkable 

te deseriptions of the more important places in the 
to the ‘si After thus becoming acquainted with 


‘town and its environs, that of Holland follows. In some 
still in use, LAE: 
ME according to Pestalozzi's method, cubical blocks 
being used for numeration. Thesé have been superseded in some countries, by 
the arithmetical frame spoken of Be which answers the same purpose of 
addressing the eye, while its use is more convenient than that of the cubes, The 
method is by induction. The first „lesson teaches to combine three units, vari- 
ously, by addition. The second, to reckon these forward or backward. The 
third, to name them from the middle, "Then, ideas of comparison, as of greater 
or less numbers, up to three units. Of differences, of ow many times unity 
must be repeated to make two or three, or elementary ide of substraction, of 
multiplication, and of division. The same course of lessons is repeated, increasing 
the number of cubes (| )up to ten. Ni t follow ideas of even dnd uneven 
numbers, and of the result of their combination, reaching as high as fifteen. 
Counting by units, by twos, by threes, and following the same steps as in the 
earlier lessons, counting by twos and threes, by ones and threes, &c., and always 
repeating the same train. A similar course is followed in reckoning up to twenty, 
adding counting by fours, by threes and fours, by twos and fours, by ones and 
fours, and a similar series by fives. This course is kept up as long as necessary, 
and from the insight it giyes, from the very beginning, into the theory of arith- 
metic, a judicious teacher will be amply repaid for the somewhat tedious repeti- 
tion of the earlier steps, by the facility of the latter progress. The various exer- 
cises in arithmetic are fully detailed in the programme of the Hague school, 
already given. The elements of form are also taught according to Pestalozzi. 
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‘The results of the moral and religions instruction, communicated in and out of 
school, are fully shown ın the character of the people of nd; and these must 
be deemed satisfactory. Sectarian instruction is carefu out of the schools, 
while the historical parts of the Bible and its me е re fully dwelt upon. 
There are various collections of Bible stories for ' S which are com- 
mented on by the teacher, and all the incidental i ruction, so important in a 
school, has the same tendency. Doetrifial instruction is лаш to an 
arrangement made with the churches of the various депо is when the 
school law was promulgated; this instruetion is imparted out of the school, on 
the half-holidays and Sundays. Sometimes, when, as at the Hague, the pupils 
nearly all belong to one communion, a catechist attends at the school ; but even 
then, only those children whose parents wish it are present at the exercises. 

Music is taught by note, and most of the schools have a blackboard, with the 
ledger lines painted in white or red upon it, to assist the teacher. The songs are 
of very various: characters, as moral, religious, patriotie, grave, gay, and loyal ; 
and very considerable ment is made in vocal music. 

I return now to the ie Hague, to give an account of the manner in 
which the various exerc ses ar 'omplished, within the six or eight years de- 
voted to elementary instruction, _ the law requires but three classes in each 
school, these are sub-di ided. Each division is, in fact, a separate class; with a 
distinct course of study, and an indu trious pupil can pass through one division 
each year. The number of-hours marked, are those devoted per Week to the 
several subjects, "RAN 


FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS. 


FIRST DIVISION, ^ 
Hours. 
Exercises of thought and renso 9 | Individual reading,...... QNM 
Prinsen's Tre oss oan noes i 6 | Reading different printed characters... 
Vowels nud consonants from the letter-box,.. 1 | Mental arithmetic, 
Composition of words on the reading-bourd,. 3 | Exercises in arithmetic J 
lin exercises with the letter-box, 1 | Learning Roman and Arabiac numerals, . 


'! Be from тетогу,.. ++ J | Sitting quebec se 
ixplanation of words nnd sentences, 2 | Exercises of thought and reason, continued,. . 
neous reading from books, . ОЕ | 


SECOND DIVISION, 


+ 
Vowels and consonants from the letter-box, Rending written characters, 

continued, ...... 1| Writing on the blackboard, . 
Spelling from memory, continned,..... .. 3 | Arithmetic by induetion, continued, 
Explanation of words nnd sentences, contin- | Mental arithmetic, continued, 


i eterne В Writing and rending numbers, 

Simultaneous reading from books, continued, 7 Reading Roman numerals, 

Composition of sentences оп the reading: | Elements of form,..... 
D ese see eene enne L| Sitting quiet,... 


EL 


ў THIRD DIVISION, 


Spelling from momory, continued, os... 
and sentences, co 


юы 


Writing small hand on 
Mental arithmet 

Practical arithme 
‘Table of coins, qgntinued, 
Elements of forme contin 
Linenr drawing, continued, 
Moral and religious instruct 
Singing,. 


Lor 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


» Hours. Hours* 
Exercises of thought and reason continued... 1 | Geography of Holland... suss- “1 
Simultaneous reading from continued. 5 | Ari! by induction, continued, KE 
Correct reading, conti n Eg n 
Composition of sentences, continued, 1 3 
Writing on the slate, continued, 1 1 
‘Writing on paper, continued, 4 | Decimal fractions, . ok 
Writing capital letters, 1| Elements of form, co ey 
Linear drawing, contim 1 | Moral and religious instruction, continued,... 1 
History of Н. 1 Vocal musie, continued,.... 5.1 

THIRD CLASS. 
Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. 1 | Writing on blackbonrd,... «1 
Simultaneous reading, continued,. .: 1 | Mental arithmetic, continu: 1 
Correct rending of prose and poetry, 1|Practical do. do, 
Writing from dictation, fororthogtaphy,..... 2 | Rules of do. do. 
Grammar, continued, . m 1 us of weights and mea: 
History of Holland, co 1 | Theory of numbers, .... . 
Chronology of Holland, 1 | Moral end religious instruction, continued,... 
Geography of Holand, 2 | Catechism, continued, 
‘Writing of small hand from copy slips 2 | Vocal music, cont 


Writing capital letters and figures,. SIUS 

“The half-yearly examination of the pupils, at which ‘Twas present, enabled me 
to hear their progress in arithmetic with the cubes, in reading and spelling, in 
forming words and sentences, in numerating written numbers, making Roman 
numerals, in higher reading, in the elements of form, in higher arithmetic, in 
mental arithmetic, in the geography of Holland, and in yocal music. ‘Their 
attainments in these branches were, in general, quite respectable, and in some 
of them very satisfactory indeed. Е 

"The system of weights and measures is taught in the schools of Holland, not 
only by learning tables, but by reference to the standards themselves, а complete 
set of copies of which is expected to be preserved in every school. The advan- 
tages of this method are very great. Г 4 

The branches taught in the schools for the poor, are carried further in the 
burgher schools, ‘Thus the course of grammar is extended, and general history 
and geography are added. "Тһе essentials are, however, the same, and there is no 
new train of study. í е 

"The instruction in the so called, French schools, may be illustrated by that in 
the one established by the school committee of Utrecht. This school consists of 
three divisions ; two for boys nd one for girls, Of those for boys, the first is a 
‘Dutch elementary school, which takes its pupils at about five years of age, and 
carries them through. se very similar to that already described.* At from 
{еп to eleven, they pass to the French school. Here they make further attain- 
ments in the Dutch language, ely geography and history in detail, carry 
their arithmetic farther, and begin algebra, continue the course of geometry, make 

eater progress in the theory and practice of musie, and above all, study the 
french language grammatically, and by using it as the language of recitation, 
and learning much of the other branches Кызу л medium, acquire a great 
facility in speaking it. In some of these schools, physics and natural history are 
taught, and Latin is begun by those who intend to enter the grammar school. 


m 111. 
* Twas much pleased to see the method of teaching geography, by delin n 
the blackboard in use in this school. The master himself must be practici e art, in 


order that the pupils may learn by imitation. 


yo 
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^ AT HAARLEM, IN HOLLAND, 


iid 


Tuts school is peculiar in regard to instruction, practice in teaching, and 
discipline. It із intended to prepare for at least the second grade among 
primary. teachers, which, it will be remembered, qualifies for the mastership 
of any primary school, thesfirst class being an honorary grade. The age of 
admission, the time of continuance, and the courses of instruction, are regu- 
lated accordingly. 5 WERL 
"The directort is the head of the institution, a controls absolutely all its 
arrangements, His principle, that a teachei such a place should be left 
to study the character and dispositions of his pupils, and to adapt his in- 
struction and discipline to them, dispenses with rules and regulations, or 
constitutes the director the rule. То carry out this principle, requires that 
the school should not be numerous, and it is ШЕЙ limited to forty 
pupils. There is an assistant to the director, who shares in the general in- 
struction with him, and upon whom the religious teaching of the pupils spe- 
cially devolves. he school is visited periodically by the inspector- 'eneral, 
who examines the pupils personally, and notes their general and individual 
profieieney. $ 
To be admitted, a youth must be over fifteen years of age, and. haye 
passed an examination upon the studies of the elementary school, satisfactory 
to a district-inspector, who recommends him for admission, He is received 
on probation, and, at the end of three months, if-his conduct and PON 
are satisfactory to the director, is recommended to the minister of public in- 
struetion, who confirms his appointment. 
The course of theory and practice lasts four years in general, though, if a 
pupil have the third lower grade of publie instruction in view, whieh isat- 
. tainable at eighteen years of age, he is not required to remain connected 
with the institution beyond that and indeed may lengip m his own 
responsibility, before the close of the regular course. a second grade is 
only attainable at the age of twenty-two, and hence itis not usual for pupils 
to enter this school as early as the law permits. ‘The theoretical instruction 
is composed of a review and extension of the elementary branches, as the 
Dutch language, geography, arithmetic, elementa: | geometry, the history of 
the country, natural history, religion, writing, an vocal music, and also of 
general geography and history, natural philosophy, and the science and art 
of teaching. This is communicated in the evenings, the pupils meeting at 
the school for the purpose. During the day they are occupied in receiving 
practical instruction, by teaching under the inspection of the director in the 
elementary school already spoken of, attached to the normal school, and oc- 
cupying its rooms, or in teaching in some other of the elementary schools of 
the town of Haarlem. "They pass through different establish mentsin turn, so 
as to see a variety in the character of instruction. The director, as inspector 
of primary schools in this district, visits frequently those where his pupils 
are employed, and observes their teaching, and also receives a report from 


* From Bache’s Education in Europe. 

+ Mr. Prinsen, one of a class of teachers who adorn this profession in Holland. 

+ When M. Cousin, ip his visit to Haarlem, invited Mr. Prinsen to communicate to him the 
regulations of his school, and then to show him how they were carried out, first the rule, then the 


results, the director replied, ^ I am the rule.” 
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the masters. The observations and reports are turned to account in subse- 
quent meetings with his class. 1 A 

The pupils do not board together in the normal utare distributed 
through the town, in certain families selected by the ‹ tor They forma 
part of these families during their residence with th being responsible to 
the head for the time of their absence from the house, their hours, and con- 
duct, They take their meals with the families, and furnished with a 
study and sleeping-room, fire, light; &c. The director pays the moderate 
sum required for this accommodation from the annual stipend allowed by 
government.* The efficiency of such a system depends, of course, upon the 
habits of fumily life of the die upon the ашу where the school 
is established. In Holland and lem the plan sueceeds well, and has the 
advantage that the pupils are constantly, in a degree, their own masters, and 
must control themsely ey are never placed in an artificial state of 
society or kind of life, e case when they are collected in one estab- 
lishment. The diré 1 t visits to these families, and is in- 
formed of the home cl ils. The discipline of a normal 
school is, of course, one 0 в connected with it, for impro- 
prieties or levities of condu it with the future calling of the 
youth. Admonition by th | the director are the du coer- 
cive means resorted to, previo [їз n. The director has authority 
to dismiss a student without consulting the minister, merely reporting the 
fact and case to him, Though this power may be important in increasing 
his influence, yet it has been necessary to exercise it but three times in 
twenty years. There are two vacations of from four to six weeks each, 
during which the pupils, in general, return to their friends, The school haa 
a lending-library of books relating to teaching, and of miscellaneous works, 

useful institution supplies for the primary schools, every year, from 


Thi 
do Bs well-prepared masters, who propagate throughout the eoun- 


cellent methods and principles of teaching here inculeated. 


* This annual bined is ninety dollars, Supposing that a student has an entire bursary, he 
will require some additional is to support him while at the school: for his board, lodging, 
&c, cost two dollars per week, which, for the forty-two weeks of term-time, amounts (o eighty- 
four dollars, leaving him but six dollars for incidental expenses, 


i rz 


DENMARK, 


Ровілс instruction has long received TES in Denmark. It 


is necessary to be able to read respecta! id to haye received some 
religious instruction, in order to be a | to the communion of the 
Lutheran church ; and such admission is substantially indispensable to 
apprenticeship, or other industrial employment, and to marriage, so that 
the people are better instructed than those of most countries in Europe. 

‘At the time of the reformation, there existed in every town, and in 
connection with the religious houses, a large number of Latin schools, 
containing in some cases from 700 to 900 pupils, in which also were 
classes for elementary instruction. Various royal ordinances were pro- 
mulgated, from 1539 down to the present day, extending or modifying 
the provisions for publie education which existed prior to that date. 
The present school system, however, dates from 1814, at which time an 
ordinance was published, reorganizing the system of primary and sec- 
ondary instruction. 

1. Each parish must farnish and maintain sufficient schools and teachers 
forthe primary instruction of all children within it, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the Lutheran catechism, to which are often added gram- 
mar, history, and geography. The emoluments of the teachers, although 
small, support them comfortably, as living is cheap. They commonly 
receive from $200 to $250, a small part of it in money, and the rest in 
provisions, besides the occupancy of a house and several acres of land. 
Similar but larger schools exist in the cities. There are 4,700 primary 
or parochial schools with about 300,000 pupils. (y 

9. The secondary schools аге the high or grammar schools, about; 30 
in number, in the cities and large towns._ Of es the most eminent is 
the academy at Soro, established in 1536, from the funds of a Cistercian 
monastery, founded about 1150 by Archbishop Absalon, In these 
schools are taught Latin and Greek, French and German, i айса. 
natural sciences, geography, history, and all the branches of a thorough 
high school education. There are also about 30 real schools of a simi- 
lar grade, but giying instruction more adapted to commercial pursuits. 
Here may also be classed the higher burgher schóols of the cities. 
Female schools ef this grade exist, but they are mostly private; indeed, 
there are many private schools, both for boys and girls. 
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3. Above these schools are the two universities, for Danish students, 
at Copenhagen, founded in 1479, and for German students, at Kiel, 
founded in 1665. The university of Copenhagen contained, in 1841, 
about 1,260 students, and 40 professors and instructors. Its revenue is 
about $72,000 a year, and its library contains about 110,000 volumes. 
There is annexed to it a polytechnic institute, or school of arts, in 
which instruction is given in the application of science to industrial 
occupations. The university of Kiel contained at the same time about 
390 students, and about fifty professors and teachers. It receives a 
revenue from the State of about $30,000 a year, and has a library of 
70,000 volumes, Besides the above-mentioned university revenues, the 
students at both pay fées to the professors, whose lectures they attend 
at Copenhagen, after the 3 of from two to four dollars for a course 
of lectures, (опе а week for six m mnths, ) and at Kiel, about a dollar for 
the same. "o k 

4, There are eight normal schools, in which the course of instruction 
occupies three years, and includes Danish, mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, writing, pedagogy, history, geography, gymnastics, and drawing, 

The Lancasterian system of instruction, which was very generally 
tried and rejected in Germany, succeeded much better in Denmark. It 
was permissively introduced in 1822, and actively advocated by M. 
D'Abrahanson, aid-de-camp to the king, and by others, and spread with 
во much rapidity that Pire years it was used in 1,707 schools, and. in 
1830 in 2,673, of all grades. It has, however, been considerably modi- 
fied, and as now used is called the reciprocal or Danish system, to dis- 
tinguish it from the original mutual, or Lancasterian. 

The royal chancery is the highest board of educational inspection, 

The baliff and provosts of each town inspects its schools, and the pastor 
and “school patroons” those of each parish. The school patroons are 
all haying a revenue, estimated, to equal or exceed 32 tuns, or 1,520 
bushels of corn. - 
T institutions of special instrüction, besides those already men- 
are a medical school, a pharmaceutical school, a foresters? school, 
ty high ‘school, а land-cadets’ academy, a sea-cadets’ academy, 
(lower schools for sea and land military service,) an academy of fine 
arts, a school for the blind, and one for deaf mutes, ^ 

Considerable fünds are used in paying pensions to teachers’ widows, 
and to retired or invalid: tefichers. 


Iceland, an appendage of the Danish crown, with a population of 
70,500, is-remarkable for the universality with which elementary in- 
struction is diffused, not by schools, but by the family. The only school 
on the island is a gymnasium for the higher studies at Bessestad, which 
was endowed in 1530. 


SWEDEN. 


Tun system of Public Instruction in Sweden, consists of—I. Two 
Universities; II. Secondary Schools, Grammar Schools, and Practical 
Schoots; Ш. Primary Schools, or sch ‘the people. 

I. There аге two universities, Upsula, h an average attendance 
of 1000 students, and Lund, with about tudents. At the head of 
each university is the Chancellor, who is always a person of rank, 
elected by the professors and confirmed by the king. The present 
Crown Prince holds this office in both institutions. The professors em- 
brace the four faculties—theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. То 
each faculty belong a number of stipendiary professors and assistant 
tecturers, Attendance on the lectures is not compulsory on the stu- 
dents. nor are they required to remain for any specified time. Every 
candidate for any degree conferred by the university, must pass a satis- 
factory examination. í , 

П. Secondary instruction is given in * Schools of Learning” (Lar- 
dams Skola) and Gymnasia. The former, is а Jower grade of Gymna- 
sium. Both are classical schools; and in the two, the pupils are 
instructed m religion, geography, history, writing, mathematics, Latin 
and Greek, the German and French languages, and the elements of 
natural history. Besides these, there isa class of schools, called Apolo- 
gist Schools, in which the course of instruction is as thorough as in the 
Gymnasium, except in the classics. According to an official report in 
1843, there were twelve Gymnasia, forty-one Schools of Learning, forty 
Apologist Schools, and two Cathedral Schools, connected with the uni- 
versities. All these institutions are almost entirely supported by the 
State; the government appropriating nearly $100,000 a year for sala- 

‘ries of teachers. In these schools the © en of the gentry, govern- 
mental officials, and professional families, re educated, but are. not 
closed to any child qualified to enter. ^ фы 

Ill. Te government as early as 1684, in order to make tne sowest 
form of instruction universal, ordered that before any person ould be 
admitted to the rite of confirmation. (which was necessary to marniage,) 
the curate should be satisfied of his or her ability to read; and up to 
1822, the peasantry of Sweden was tnought to be the most intelugent 
in Europe. But in consequence of inquiries instituted about that time 
py a voluntary dissociation, it was found that home and parochial school 
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education had been for a quarter of a century neglected, and in 1825 a 
a general system was introduced; but up to 1 the establishment 
of schools had gone forward so slowly, that it became necessary to pass 
a law making it compulsory for every district to erect at least one school 
with an approved teacher. N 

Every parish is divided into districts, and whenever a districts does 
not contain population or wealth enough to maintain a permanent 
teacher, it is visited by« rating teacher, who is permanently em- 
ployed by the school board of the parish, to teach at different periods of 
the year in different localities of the parish. 

The school board coi of a chairman and committee elected by 
the district, whose dut provide a school-house, and elect and 
employ teachers, Ei entitled to a minimum salary, con- 
sisting of sixteen bari dging, firewood, pasture, food for one 
cow, and small piece of ate fora garden, If the district 
can not furnish this, the makes a grant in aid. 

The course of instruction. omprises religion, geography, Swedish and 
universal history, mathematics, geometry, natural history, music, and 
gymnastics. All children between the ages of nine and fifteen must 
attend school, unless it can be shown that they receive instruction at 
home. The Lancasterian, or mutual method of instraction, is very 
widely adopted. ; 

The inspection of all the schools, belongs to the bishop and the chap- 
ter of the Cathedral. The school board of each district, makes an an- 
nual.report of the. state of the schools tû the cathedral chapter of the 
diocese, by which body a report is forwarded every three years to the 

‚ government, According to the last triennial report, (July, 1850,) the 
population of Sweden was 3,358,867 ; and of this number, the following 
children ofthe legal school age (over nine and under fifteen years) 
were receiving instruction as follows:— 


6. In Sunday Scl - boys. . . 13177 


_ 1. In Primary Schools—stationary,. . . boys. . . 81,422 
И, “ E Lf pitty! 2) 262104 
2. In Primary Schools—ambulatory, . . boys,. . . 67,120 
qu D "MEE « . girls... 59,058 
| 3. Secondary Schools, . A indy 5 . boys. . . 6,223 
‚ 4. Private Institutions, . . . . . © . boys. . . 7,087 

$ a ü x cn kei НЕ, ^ 10377 
5. Educated at home, Becr rot s Boys. . . 55,827 
um MN | 1. pid... 73169 


. 12,541 


The number of masters.employed by the sch in stationary 
schools, was 2,107; and in ambulatory schools 1,351, of whom 218 were 
clergymen, and 690 church organists. 

By the act of 1842, a Normal Scnool or Seminary for the training of 
созе ticle: The pupils receive a fixed saiary for their 
support from the government, in consideration of which, they obligate 


themselves to teach for at least three years in the primary schools. 


e SM vA 

Epucatron is very generally diff 
school system much resembles that o 
at the same time with it, in 1814 are obliged to maintain 
good school-houses, and to pay the salaries of the teachers. These sal- 
aries usually afford a comfortable support, and are paid partly in money, 
and partly in produce; the use of a house being often added. Ability to 
read the Bible, and à certain amount df religious knowledge, are prere- 
quisites to confirmation. The law, moreover, as in Prussia, enforces 
attendance at school for a certain period. And almost all Norwegians 
possess a competent knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, Bible 
history, and the catechism, to which some acquaintance with geogra- 
phy, grammar, and history, is often added. 

The educational institutions of Norway may be de ribed as follows: 

1. A university at Christiana, founded in 1811. This contains, gen- 
erally, about 28 professors and 700 students. It has а library of 50,000 
volumes, a botanic garden, and a museum. 

2, Colleges preparatory to the university. These exist iu Christiana, 
and in most of the large towns, and usually possess libraries and mu- 
seums. There are also in Christiana schools of drawing and archi- 
tecture, and a school of commerce and navigation. 

3. Twenty-one citizens’ schools, in the large towns, with 1,079 pupils. 
In these are taught, besides the usual studies before named, mathe- 
matics, English, French, German, and Latin. a 

4. Fifty-five schools for laborers, with 6,602 pupils. 

5, One hundred and eighty-three pe t country schools, with 
13,693 pupils. — "е 

6. One thousand six hundred and ten itin g schools, with 133,362 
pupils. These Жш. in the thinly peopled districts, а month or two 
a year each, whi people are too poor to support permanent schools. 

7. An asylum for deaf mutes, at Drontheim. 

8. Sunday schools exist in all the principal towns. 

9. Libraries are maintained in most of the parishes by the Society of 
Public Good. СА 

In 1837, one geventh of the population were receiving instruction in 
the public schools. 


orway.. The existing 
k, and was established 


RUSSTA. 


"Тнв first school in Russia was established in 1017, at Kief, by Valde- 
mir the Great, for the instruction of the cler? апа placed under the care 
of the bishop. A few years later, (103 aslaff, the son of Valdemir, 
established a school at. Novgorod for the education of 300 sons of the 
clergy and nobility. The following directions are handed down as hav- 
ing been given by the bishops of Kief, to the masters of his schools— 
and, whether so given or not, are worthy of the serious attention of 
every teacher. . 

Instruct the children in truth and virtue, їп book science, good manners, and 
charity ; in the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom, and. in purity 
and humility. Instruct them not in anger and severity, but. with joy and affec- 
tionate treatment—with sweet precepts and’ gentle consolation that they may 
neither become weary nor weak. Teach them diligently and frequently ; and give 
them tasks according to their powers, so that they may not faint and droop; but 
above all things, instruct them assiduously out of the Jaw of the “Lord, for the ad~ 
vantage of both soul and body; and restrain them from foolish and improper 


language. 

Previous to 1700, education in Russia was confined to the clergy and 
a few noble families, and the only seminaries for this purpose existed in 
connection with religious houses, and were taught and managed by the 
clergy. Peter the Great, was the first to establish schools to educate 
youth for the civil and military services of the empire, and by degrees a 
large number of scientific and literary institutions, and a well-organized 
system of public instruction, have been established—limited however in 
their benefits to the government, to the higher interests of science and, 
literature,and mainly to the children of ind official functionaries, 
and the higher class, of merchants—and all. ıi the cardinal ideas — 


nd all 
of Russian MT atall the moral ats ual forces of society 


must be merged i will of the Czar. 

Peter I. found first naval school, and school for engineers at St. 
Petersburg, and schools in which navigation was taught, at Pskow, Nov- 
gorod, Moscow, Jaraslaw, and Wologda. The number of the cloister 
schools were increased, and the nobles were commanded. to send their 
children to school—and the privileges of these schools were extended to 
other classes of pegple. In 1724, before his death, he projected the 
plan of the imperial academy of се which was opened by his 
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successor in the following year. Peter also invited a large number of 
learned men to teach in his schools at St. Peters ‚ and particularly 
to instruct Russian youth to take charge of schools in other parts of the 
kingdom—thus introducing the plan of normal instruction. By his pur- 
chases and encouragements to professors, he founded'the museum of 
natural history, the museum of fine arts, and the school of mines. 

The Empress Anna, founded the first corps of cadets, a military 
academy for young nobles, at St. Petersburg, and forbade all promotion 
among soldiers, and subordinate officers, who could not read. She also 
founded schools at Astrachan for the Calmucks, and at Kasan for the 
Tartars, and directed one of the officers of the government to report to 
her annually on the condition * public instruction. 

The Empress Elizabeth sed fines on all nobles and public func- 
tionaries, who did not edi ‘at home, or in the church, 
or public seminaries. She ersity of Moscow, in 1755, 
and the academy of arts in | 4 

Paul Ш, increased the number of military schools, and educated at 
the expense of the government in these schools, the sons of the poorer 
nobles. He also founded schools forthe orphan children of military men, 
and founded an institute in St. Petersburg: for the sons of private sol- 
diers, and subordinate officers, in the garrisons of the city. 

Catharine I., applied her vigorous mind to extending the educational 
policy of the government. During her reign, and at her suggestion, the 
imperial free economical society was founded in 1765, by Count Woron- 
zow, and other noblemen, for promoting scientific and useful knowledge. 
Under the pattonage of successive emperors, it has grown up into one 
of the most important educational institutions of Russia. It has estab- 
fished an agricultural school witha model farm; a. collection of draw- 
ings and models of machines, tools and implements used in every depart- 
ment of labor; instituted and aided experiments to perfect industrial 
methods; held public exhibitions of domestic industry ; sent out indi- 
viduals to study the workshops, factories, and farms of other countries; 
published a large number of useful didactic tracts on agriculture, and 
other occupations, and diffused a large amount of information on public 
health, е. Catharine was instrumental in founding the academy of 

: St. Petersburg, for the. jon of the Russian language and litera- 


ture. She projected i ystem of public schools of two grades, 
styled upper and low mer for the capital of every district, and 


the latter for every ia: in every large city. In the lower schools 
were to be taught reading, writing, the catechism, sacred history ; 
in the upper, in addition, drawing, mathematics, he history and geogra- 
phy of Russia, natural history and philosophy, and the Latin and Ger- 
man languages. She commenced her system in St. Petersburg, and 
invited Jankevitch de Marievo,an eminent teacher and school officer 
i Айк to superintend the work. „бо successful was he, that in 1790 
a. system had been introduced in one hundred and seventy towns. 
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The inspection over them was confided to the governors of provinces, 
and a regular aj riation of the provincial funds was made towards 
their support. mpress founded the normal gymnasium, which is 
now the imperial normal school of St. Petersburg, two marine schools, a 
school of. commerce, and a se ool of mines, and several female semina- 
ries, one of which still bears her name at the capital. . 
Alexander, on assuming the government, declared that he regarded 
public instruction as the first condition of national prosperity. To him 
belongs the credit of the more thorough organization of the public 
schools, by the appointment of a minister of public instruction in 1802. 
Under the regulations of this officer, and by the direction of the Czar, the 
schools were divided into four grades, viz.: 1. Universities. 2. Gov- 
ernment schools, or gymnasia, 3. Distric schools, =4. Parish schools. 
The whole empire was divided M iy rcles or districts, to each of 


CHE 
which was assigned a university. | е 0 ficers of the university circle 
have the supervision of th es ‘of the three lower grades, viz. а 


gymnasium or classical high school, in th capital of each province or 
government; the distriet school, in the capital of each subdivision of a 
province; and the schools in each parish in every city and village. 

The results of this system of public schools in bringing children of dif- 
ferent classes and creeds together, and in stimulating inquiries into the 
organization of society, and the operations of government was thought 
to bode no good to the stability of things as they were, and during the 
reign of the present emperor, as well as during the later period of his 
predecessors, while much attention'and large appropriations were be- 
stowed on education—the aim has been to educate children of each class 
in society by themselves, to repress freedom of discussion in the univer- 
sities, and to multiply special schools to train up officers to fill different 
departments of the public service with an intense nafional spirit, as will 
be seen in the following summary of educational institutions drawn from 
various recent authorities. ü ‚ 

I. Public schools or institutions, under the ministry of public instruc- 
tion.—There are 6 universities, 1 head normal school at St, Petersburg, 
3 lycea, with a course of instruction almost as extended as that of a uni- 
versity, 77 gymnasia, 433 district schools, 1,068 town, and 592 pensions, 
or boarding-schools established with. the p ermission of the minister, 
besides schools ofthe above grades in Poland: All of these schools in- 
clude about 200,000 pupils. 8 b: Р 

IL. Military schools.—T hese institutions e the special attention 
of the emperor, large portion of the ap propriations for educational 
purposes, ‘Ther ee classes: 1. School of cadets of military col- 
leges, nominally under the direct management of the emperor, which 
he delegates to the Grand Duke, heir apparent. The emperor visits 
them frequently in person, and looks into all the details. of discipline 
and instruction. There are about 9,000 military cadets, 2. Schools 
under the direction of the navy board—studying to become officers, 
pilots. and master-workmen in the navy yards. There are about 4,000 
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pupils of this class. 3. Schools for children of soldiers in service, or 
who died in war—under the minister of war. ic ools are scat- 

tered throughout the empire; and number 170,000 children. © 
Ill. Ecclesiastical schools—Several of this class of schools are 
amongst the oldest of the empire, dating back to the introduction of 
Christianity, and were mainly instrumental in maintaining any degree of 
intelligence in the Russian clergy, Peter 1. increased their number, 
and improved their condition. by degrees; and: they still constitute an 
important educational age: State, not only as theological 
schools for educating the it for elementary instruction gener- 
ally. In respect to man vided into two classes: 
those which belong to th ; pom synod-and a 
committee of the body, other forms of wor- 
ship, which are under th of the interior, and 
jastical schools are of 


the consistory of each d 
two grades. The higher logical schools, of 
10 the Catholic, 


which there are 21 belon; : 
14 to the Armenian, 8 to Mohammedan, and 2 
to the Jews, with over 4,000 students. es these, there are elemen- 
tary schools for the sons of the clergy, vi 07 belonging to the Greek 
church, 275 to other denominations with over 70,000 pupils in attendance. 

IV. Schools under the minister of finance.— These comprise, 1. school 
of mines, which are of three grades, inferior, middle, and superior semi- 
naries--the latter only being strictly schools for teaching the art. 
These schools receive mainly the children of miners—thus perpetuating, 
the occupation fom father to son. There are 5,000 children in the gov* 
ernment schools of mines, and about half the number in schools sup- 
ported’ by proprietors, of private mines. 2. Schools of commerce, a 
practical institute or technology, a forest institute, and a school of land 
surveying and. design, numbering in all about 3,000 pupils. The 
schools under the minister of finance, employ 461 teachers, and instruct 
about 8,000 pupils. 5н ‘ 

V. Schools under the minister of the interior.—These are schools of 
medicine, surgery, and pharmacy, all independent of the university fac- 


ulties ; I schools. for the cultivation of the vine, and for agriculture 
in ee schools fo | the subaltern officers in the civil service, 
and sel ols for or or ehildren. These schools include over 
15,000 pupils. > 

VI. Schools under T r of domains of. Crown.— These in- 
clude several agricultural colleges, and 2,696 vil shools for children 


of the peasants, giving instruction to 14,064 ma d Я 
VIL. Schools under the general direction of roads and bridges —T hese 
include two schools of civil engineering, and one for conductors and 


mana of roads—instructing 665 pupils. _ 
VIIE (Schools under the minister of justice. These include three law 


schools independent of the faculties of law in the universities, with 600 
students. — 
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IX. Schools under the minister of the emperors household.—T hese in 

clude the е и fine arts at н а id St. Petersburg, a 
school of archite ‚ a school of musi е0 n ining in all over 1,000 
students. SY ci AN 

X. Schools under the minister of foreign affairs.—These include 
schools of modern languages, and one especially to train interpreters in 
the Asiatic tongues. These schools instruct over 800 students. 

XI. Schools under the reigning empress.—These include the found- 
ling hospitals, the boarding-schools for young ladies in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, and schools for daughters of indigent and invalid offi- 
cers, besides several houses of industry, schools for the deaf and dumb, 


and blin ае bie schools the : are over 90,000 children. 


lind. 
XII. Sci ot including in the above. 
olonies, in Tartary, &c., 


The above classes of п rted by the government, 
and, toa large extent, devo d to ed ing young men for different de- 
partments-of the publie service, are instructing about 600,000 of the 
population. This number is exclusive of the number of children who 
are receiving a home education, which is estimated by M. de Krusens- 
tem at 597,000, making an aggregate of about 1,200,000 of the youthful 
population under instruction, a much larger number than is generally 
conceded. 

Independently-of the institutions occupied directly in the education 
of youth, Russia has her academies of science, Тезей societies, pub- 
lic libraries, museums, and galleries of the fine arts. Her public libra- 
ries include nearly 1,000,000 volumes. : 

The following notice of the system of public instruction in Russia, 
appeared in the Annuaire des deux mondes, for 1851-52. 


Two principles seem to preside over the system of instruction in Russia, the 
universities are not open to all, nor have they the power of teaching in all branches 


teriór, 
to carry out this jon aids it in various ways. 
The chief inspect а adjunct charged with the 


duty of visiting mo 1 5 | the schools and,“ gymna- 
ses” of St. Petersl 


to the Wer a 
siastical i 


power. 
study 

lyceums of 
dogmatie an 


is also includ 
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1 ondary schools and gymnases are also regulated by a spe To complete 
this system, the emperor has ordered the suppression of n in philos 
learning by lay. professors in the universities of St. P. Moseow, Kharkof, 
Kasan and. Kiew, in the lycea of St. Petersburg, and the Richelieu lyceum at 
Odessa, and professors of theology have been nominated for these establishments, 
to fill the chairs of logie and experimental psychology. The plan for instruction 
in these branches has been by concert between the Holy Synod and the 
State. In the university of Dorpat, ali philosophical. teaching is restricted to this 
course of logie and psychology, which has been confided to a theological professor. 
The faculties of philosophy, formerly divided into two sections, have now been re- 
solved into special departments, о! history and philology, the other of physics 
and mathematics. In order to m; eache the. new spirit of this sys- 
tem, there is in each university j history and plillology, 
a class of normal instruction its of that department, 
upon all pensioners of the er teachers in gymna- 
ses, or in district schools, ani 0 are ng prepared 
for private teachers. Tt is al 1 f at the emperor 
has, since 1849, limited to 3 е т of pay s, admissible to the 
uyjiversities, no exceptions і i 1 for the course of 
medical study, and for that ' Do 
plete these measures,” says 
mit that henceforth, among 1 ission, the preference 
shall be given to those, who | fitted by preparatory in- 
struction and good conduct, may, by a y g regulations, have 
the right to enter the civil service." the prevailing ideas of instruc- 
tion and the mode of its restraint, so injurious to philosophical stndies, and how it 
has become a peculiar privilege of the youth who by birth are admissible to: em- 
ployment by the State. 

University education is divided into 8 districts or circles ; St. 
cow, Kharkof, Kiew, Kasan, Dorpat, Odessa, Wilna, Warsa 


ronega n e 

The university of f ; as that of Moscow, 

with like subdi i; jew. This circle Ш. 
pv and Puttawa. 


s over the provi 
ibirsk, Ofer boars, " 


The university of Dorpat is one of the most important in the empire, although Р) 
within its cirdle'a smaller extent of territory is embraced, it includes only the three 
F vonia, and Courland ; but these are the most in: ent and 
п empire. This university has 5 faculties, theology, law, $ 
iilology, physics with mathematies. e 
herinoslaw, Cehersou, Taurida, Bessarabia, the cities of ! 
with their suburbs and dependencies, constitute the circle of 
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which presides over this circley 
has 3 faculties—of la! i arse, and physics with mathe- 
maties, attached to | ental languages. 

The provinces of a, 1 wno, have a distinct adminis- 
tration under the n of the eirele of Wilua, although that city has in. fact no 
university. Wilna formerly an intellectual center of Poland; its university 
inyolved in the final catastrophe of Polish rationality was suppressed in 1832. 
Such also is the position of the circle of Warsaw, it has no university ; it is com- 
posed of the provinees of Warsaw, Radom, Plock; Lublin, and Augustovo. ‘The 
institutions forming it are of two classes, the first includes the institute for nobles 
at Warsaw ; that of agricultural science at Marimont, the gymnasse of industrial 
science at Warsaw, and th I attached toit, the institute for teach- 

ine, 3 higher professional schools of technology, 
y schools apprentices and the Rabbinical 
0 : ss аг gymnases, 18 district classical 
schools, 1,259 eleme 1. There are also schools main- 
tained by privat Ї her and 113 primary, some 
for boys or gii Public instruction in Poland 
is continually 1 In 1850 three classes for 
higher instructi gymnase, but under closest 
restrictions, Only K 0 regulations, have the right to 
enter the gymnase, ап or its environs are admitted 
to these classes, e ыл сап alone make any ех- 
ception. is li › who pay each an annual fee of 45 
silver roubles." From the tei the official report wé understand them to be 
subjected to the strictest supervision, ‘Two gymnases were, in, 1850, suppressed 
and replaced by district classical schools. The report adds that, “to prevent an 
unsuitable crowding of pupils at the gymnase of industrial science at Warsaw the 
administration has found it necessary to, Found in that capital two separate 
district industrial schools; 9d. To increase to 20 roubles the fee paid by each pupil 
of, the gymnase without exception. 3d. To impose upon the candidates a stricter 
examination, and only to admit from among those applying from the provinces 
those in whose favor there may be important reasons for making exceptions, 4th. 
"To organize branches attached to the two government elementary schools for the 
purpose of.withdrawing from district schools the children of foor parents." 
Siberia possesses some educational establi hments, yet in their infancy. The 4 
vernments of Tobolsk, Torusk, Yeunisseisk, and. Jukoutsk, have 3 gymnases. 
he emperor décided, in 1850, that in those of Tobalsk Torusk, the study of 
Greek should be replaced by that of Tartar, at the option of pupi A history 
of the Old and New Testament, translated into Mongolian by M. Kovalewski, 
professor of the university of Kasan, has been printed b; ler of the government 
for distribution among the still heathen population of some ions of Siberia. . 
Besides these institutions for Christians of various creeds, Russia has also a cer- 
tain number of schools for Jews exclusively, they still maintaining in this empire 
their exclusive existence. x 
To sum up, the higher institutions comprise. normal schools of St. Petersburg, 
6 universities, 3 lyceums, having in all 8,5% its, (289 less than in 1849.) 
The secondary institutions of the empire ni with 116,936 pupils, (3,656 
more than in 1849,) and in the kingdo ey are 1,561 with 82,949 
scholars, (1,279 more than in 1849.) ls do not flourish ; of these 
there are in the empire but 2260 male 
The censorship belons р ion. It underwent 
on the 19th of Ju ization itabléto the requirements 
of the age.” By sanctioned by the council of the em- 
pire, ent m the fraudulent, introduction 
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Paulovich, who retained it until his decease, (September, 1849,) and it is now 

among the powers of the Grand Duke, heir apparent. The and improve- 

ment in these lias been considerable according to the “ statement of the 

conduct and ‹ ition of the military sehools, during the e years of the 

reign of | ET the emperor.” The military schools are now divided into three 
ns, rg, Moscow, and the W 


сітешпва! jose of St. Petersbui est. The eireumserip- 
tion of St. Petersburg includes 12 institutions, the of the emperor's pages, the 
school of ensigns of the guard, and s of cadets, that of Paul, of 
Count Araktcheef of Novgorod, of Finland, of Alexander, (childrens,) of Georgia, 
and the regiment of nobles.* "Thes d circumscription, that of Moscow, con- 

‹ cadets,t of Alexandria for 
orphans, those of Bakletine at 0 Michel at Voronega, 
of Tambof, of Neplinef at Oren! ia The report mentions the 
corps of Kasan as “ proj i Polotsk, of Peter at 
Pultawa, of Alexander at Br tW Kiew, eompose the 
circumscription of the We n l, of which 23 were in 
complete operation, 8 or jected” in 1850, 


they had 9,504 pupils. Nui , dad been intro- 
duced into military instruetio c ду, and in moral 
instruction. Their administrati sight Of its guiding princi- 
ple, respect for throne and ince 1849 and 1850, 
governs, more absolutely tl Hes, If itis the basis of 
civic order, it isa fortiori i milit: scipline which insures the 
repose of Russian,society. nilitary в! th developed 
in Russian society, are concentrat government. - Religion gov- 
erning publie instruction, and the Czar. 


gı the clergy, all the moral 
force of the Jand obeys a single mov ^ 


* The higher schools of engineering an егу “ Michael's," are independent of the cir- 
cumseription, М r 


Y To the first corps is attached a branch for children, ; 


by a convention of the 
and the king of Ba- 
ancient Greek states, 
n. Amid the noblest 
ved a distinct existence 
d richness of their beautiful 
eek youth resorted to the uni- 
versities of Europe, and ret lish schools, and diffuse a love 
of learning among their countrymen. — "About the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, schools were commenced at Athens, Saloniki, Scio, Rusa, 
T@hesne, Athos, Cydonia, and other large towns, by which a spirit of 
liberty was breathed into thé youth of the nation, which resulted in the 
opening of the war of independence, in 1821. Many of these high 
schools were closed admid the din and devastations of the war—but it 
was one of the leading features in the policy of the provincial govern- 
ment and of the dictatorship of Capo d' Istri blish elementary 
schools from 1826 to 1831. During the peri tency, and before 
the arrival of king Otho, through the efforts о rer, one of the 
regents, a syste national education was d. The fol- 
lowing statistics indicate that the progress ade, is not 
inconsiderable. 

The public-educational institutions of 
1851-2,.are as follows + is 

University of Athens, 39 professo ў cla as follows: 
of philosophy (sciences and belles-le 0 , 105 aw, 109; 
medicine, 278; pharmacy,937. О! nts, 281 are Ta the 
kingdom of Greece; and 309 from ot : re nual 
expense of this i is $23,560. | a 

7G sia (classical high schools) with 43 professors an 1,077 
pupils, of whom re from independent Greece. 0 

79 Secondary schools (called Hellenic, Because based upon the study 
of Greek,) with 133 professors and 3,872 pupils; 4 e institutions 


Tue modern 
governments of Fi 
varia, in 1832, occupi 
formerly the primitive s 
ruins of the ancient world, 
as a people, and something o 
langudge. From 1750 to 


есе ar —aNNG for 


and three supported by the communes, with 25 professor: and 511 pupils ; 
1 seminary, with 4 professors and 30 students. - 
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1 Normal school for training teachers for the communal schools, with 
7 professors and 60 students, M 

338 Communal schools for boys, with 366 "4 33.864 pupils. 
31 Communal schools for girls, with 40 teachers, and 4,380 pupils; 17 
private schools for girls, with 25 Е, ти and 1,479 pupils; the school 
of the Philecpaideutic Society for the higher instruction of girls, with 
13 professors and 464 pupils, 
One agricultural school at Ti 
One military school, with’? 
There are also, at Ath 
the beginning of а schoo 
' volumes, a rich cabinet о! 
tory, an anatomical 
observatory, a medic 
ogical society, a society | , and a b ; 
According to statisti¢s е! 1 есе for 1853, the 
population is 1,002,11 . fro are teachers 
or professors, and about 47 b are females. 
Thé number of youn 19 ek ng in the ance, 
Germany, and Italy, is | : aiie finished 
courses of study in Gree ges at the expense of the Greek 
government ; 11 of them are studying medicine, 6 fine arts, 6 literature, 
1 law, 1 physical and mathematical uns and 6 theology. . 


ats a 


technic school, being 
rary of about' 70,000 
E. museum of natural his- 
ical anatomy, an 
ry, an archeol- 


Tostan ISLANDS: 
By the treaty of Pais in 1816, the seven islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, 
а, Ceeigo, Ithaca, and Рахо, having in 1840 a popula- 
ed “a single, free, and independent state,” 
] Г the sovereign of Great Britain, who is repre- 
sented by an d the Lord High Commissioner.» Under the 
direction of the | ent, a system of public schools exists, consist- 


б 78 pupils. 
ушлы? «с 
Ms 300 « 


Traty comprises, - £ 
. The kingdom o b ‚068,000 inhabitants, 

. The kingdom of 4 # 
‚ The Duchy of Parn 
. "Phe Duchy of Moden: 
. The Grand Duchy of 
. The Republic of San Mi 
. The State of the Church, . 

8. The kingdom of Naples,  . Ў 

Inall of these States there is legal provision made for public education, 
besides a large number of schools connected with religious houses and 
charitable institutions. Тһе institutions and endowments for charitable 
purposes exceed in number and amount those of any other portion of 
Europe. А & ut ^ f 


Moosett:re- 


The system of public instruction in the А dominions in Italy, ів 
substantially the same as in Austria proper. 1. elementary 
schools of two grades; 2. technical schools; ms; 4.lyceums; 
and 5. universities; The following account of m and the schools, 
is taken from a valuable work on “ Italy and ns, by Frederic 
Von Raumer. e n 
According to the principal law on the of schoo flin inferior order, 
there are two gradations of elementary from: with one class to those 
with three or four. "To these are added w schools. In the 
lower elementary together with 
` reading, writing, and arithmetic. high i led for 
those who purpose devoting themsely 
schools are chiefly intended to pre 


їп, 
the elements of" Latin, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
history, are taught, In the technical schools instruction 
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guages, English, German, and French. The are recommended, not 
merely to give religious instruction, but also to take el of some other of the 
lessons, е general superintendence of religious i |, is committed to the 


bishops. For opening a private school, an express permission must be obtained 
from government. 


The elementary schools in Lombardy* amounted am 
In number, in NEU ace 1835 1836 1837 
to. . 4499 4470 4,531 
including private schools, . * T0l 1995 796 


In 1837, there remained only 66 communes without an elementary school for 
boys, so that, if the education Ье по general among children, the fault must arise less 
from the want of public institutions than from the good-will. The outlay 
for elementary schools amounted, in 1837, to 507,0) florins, Of this 9] ,000 
florins were derived from endoy were contributed by the com- 
munes, and 63,000 were defray. 9 every 100 schools, 84 were 
publie, and of every 100 pupils, d 41 girls, About three-fifths of 
the children of a suitable ittend ol; and of those that do so, 91 per cent, 
attend publie, and 9 í teachers (including 9,996 
clergymen, directors, and ц n number to 6,254, The 
infant schools are attended. S rected by 93 teachers ; their 
yearly revenues amount out 16, rins. Thus we every where perceive 
the cause of education advan communes manifgst their praise- 
worthy sympathy by соп I the support of schools, 

In immediate connecti igh der of elementary schools are the 
gymnasiums, of which B publie, communal, somé in immediate de- 
pendence on the bishops, and other ‘institutions. In Lombardy, Д 
there were 10 imperial gymnasiums, with 96 teachers and 2,865 pupils; 8 com- 
munal, with 1,291 pupils. Тһе private gymnasiums were attended by about 1,168 
upils. None but teachers who have been strictly examined are allowed to give 
lessons in a private gymnasium, the pupils must all be efitered on the list of a pub- 
lio school, to which they are bound to pay a yearly ibution of two florins, and 
at which they must submit to periodical examinatióhs: ite gymnasiums must 
adopt the course of study prescribed for public institutions, and must. not allow 
their pupils to remain less than the regul period in each class, "Those in- 
tended for the church, for the medical profession, or for that of. architecture, must 
be edueated at a public school, and those intended for the law are subject to à 


variety of stringent rules, 
All the elementary schools of Lombard 
other officer has th авіш. 


are thrown open to pi tion, and it is only after 

confirmed in their ap ents by a government order. ' every gymnasium 
are in general attached a rector, а religious teacher, four ws of grammar, 
and two of humanity, (@ umanità.) То limit the numberof those who crowd into 
the learned professions, it has of late years been prescribed that no pupil shall be 
received at a gy; m before his tenth or after his fourteenth year. From this 
regulation, GEP onstant exceptions are made, as it has been found that a rigid 
es woi the ‘effect of excluding the cleverest and most industrious 
children, d M 


е on occasion 


T th of September to the 1st of Novem! 
h gymnasium last six verus ; which the 
ugh: four classes of grammar and two'of | ima Tn the 
taught: Italian, the rudiments of Latin, arithmetic, 
Tn the sécond class, the same course is continued, but 
‘the geography and history of the Austrian monarehy, are 
"grammatical class, Greek is added ; and in the fourth, Latin 
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prosody. In the first humanity class are taught rhetoric, poetry, algebra, а- 
phy, history, and religion ; in the second, the same subjects continue to epos 
pupil. A pupil who does not intend to study medicine, or to go into the church, 
T obtain a dispensation from Greek. ~ 

їп every branch of study, the school-books are prescribed by the higher au- 
thorities, “Latin and Greek are taught exclusively through the medium of anthol- 
ogies and selections, in which there are difficult extracts intended for the more 
advanced pupils. 

A new Jaw was prom in 1838 on the subject of technical or commercial 
schools, These are intended to prepare the future trader and mechanic, and are 
therefore to give a practical direction to their studies, always keeping in view the 
interests of the Austrian hy and those of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
The towns in which these аге established must furnish a suitable building 
and all the requsite RU the rest of the charge is defrayed by govern- 
ment. Each teacher gives from 4 to 15, в weekly, and their salaries vary 
from 400 to 800 florins. , ach school into three classes, into the junior 

class of а gymnasium. In 

lys means the lowest,) the 

talian grammar, 3 of 
awing, 4 of writing, in all 25 - 

i ire 2 lessons of German, and 
2 of French, the attendance оп whiel “In the second class, botany is 
substituted for zoology. In the third c e given 2 lessons of religion, 3 of 
Italian style, 7 of natural philosophy, logy, in all 15 obligatory lessons. 
In addition to these, there are 5 lessons try, 0 of commercial science, 5 
of book-keeping, and З of commercial’ vds Of these the pupil may 
choose whether he will attend the lessons. elitr y and one of the other three 

subjects, or whether he will attend the last three without chemistry. 

еге Îs also a special school for 
i Veterinary surgery, with 5 teachers, 41 pupils, and an expenditure of 71,643 
ire. 

‘Chemistry, with 3 teachers, 15 pupils, and an expenditure of 6,750 lire, 

Midwivés, with 3 teachers, 71 pupils, and an expenditure of 24,432 lire, 

‘This last institution is in connection with the lying-in and foundling hospitals. 

For future theologians, on leaving the elementary schools, distinct institutions are 
provided in the ej seminaries, of which there is one attached to every see. 
The largest, at Milan, in 1837, contained 403 pupils; the smallest, at Crema, only 
10. In these the teachers are appointed by the bishop, but satisfactory proof of 
their capacity must be given to the temporal s 


Mr. Von Raumer adds the following remarks: A 


In the first the elementary instruction is so simple, and the natural 
rogress SO evident that there appears in this respect, to be no very important 
егеп between the German system and that of Lombardy. The only thing to 
be wished for is, that the number of good teachers may increase in proportion to 
the number of pupils, To the credit of the clergy be it said that, in addition to the 
lar hours of religious instruction, metimes take charge of опе or two 
E branches, a course perfectly con: ith the duties of their profession. 
Secondly—the limited number of sch d = gymnasiums js explained 
by the work which ‘the children are e 1 and the ineompati- 
bility of an Italian temperament with Toi е work фо at 
home is, however, less considerable than ү. 


е see that the number of 
other grounds, therefore, must be decided the question, whether any 
number of 1 be desirable or not ; and also, whether it woul 
give two D ps the week, as with us, than to sacrifice one v 
of six, as is done in bardy.. 4 i 
Thirdly—I haye to observe that under the word gramm: ineluded not only 
Latin, but every instruction in the native language. Greek is thrown too much 


a moti jecting to а more strict and со 
pes 
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into the back-ground ; and, however laudable it may be to attend to the geog- 
raphy and history of Austria, it may be much doubted whether it be well judged to 
assign to them so marked a precedence before eyery other kind of historical 
instruction. L , 

Fourthly—the reading nothing but fragmentary collections is defended on the 
ground that itis expedient to make a pupil acquainted with a variety of authors, 
and with the different kinds of Latin and Greek. It must be owned that, in our 
German schools, where a contrary system prevails, many a young scholar becomes 
acquainted with all the delicacies of one author, without being able even to con- 
strue another, with whose particular style he happens not to bé acquainted, It 
would perhaps be better to combine the two systems, and not to make the acquire- 
ment of dead languages the main object, where the es js in point of faet in- 


tended for some more active pursuits otherwise, 1 udent, instead of having 
his character strengthened and his judgment improved by the full impression of 
ancient greatness, is likely to conceive a disgust of all classical studies, and never 
to take a Greek or Roman into hi: id again, when once he has left school. 
Who will deny that such is with lë, and the contrary the exception ? 
Fifthly-—It may be doub; whether it be advisable to draw the future 
theologian, like other stude l current of temporal affairs ; and it is 


, just as doubtful whether ii d tach him completely from the world, 
and yet require him, when he. ngle in it, to understand, to estimate, 


and to guide it. 

Sizthly—Whethi "our publie schools in Germany are ,not more efficient, and 
whether ‘they do not prepare the better for the university than those of 
Lombardy are questions that do not admit of a doubt. On that very account, 
however, the lyceum and the course Wf philosophy have been established. 

Seventhly—to a most important: point, namely, that in the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom all publie instruction, whether in the elementary schools, or at а gym- 
nasium, а lyceum, or a university, is altogether gratuitous. lam aware of the 
motives by which the demand of payment is usually justified ; nor do Т require to 
be told that what is given away rarely fails to be undervalued ; nevertheless, there 
is something gratifying in the idea of education without any cost to the: parents : 
much anxiety is thus prevented, as well as many Зө selfish manoeuvres, 


The following potice is given of the lyceums and universities. 


It is generally thought that the gymnasium affords but an insufficient prepara- 
tion for the study. of divinity, law, or medicine, and even for those who, without 
purposing to devote themselves to either of those professions, intend to compete 
for appointments fo eertain publie offices. For such students, therefore, a two 
years’ course is eo lyceum, or in the philosophical faenlty of a university, 
Before completing this course, a student сап not be entered for either of the three 
other faculties. In Prussia we have no corresponding regulation. The subjects 
here treated of at the lyceums are with us either attended to at the public school, 
or may be studied at the university simultaneously with divinity, jurisprudence, or 
medicine. Here no student can enter a lyceum without a certificate of maturity 
from the gymnasium ; nor can he be entered for either of the three faculties, without 
a certificate to show that he has passed through the intermediate two years" course, 
which is never curtailed, though, with respect to some of the lectures, it is left to 
the option of the students to attend them, or not, as they please. The discipline 
under whieh they ept is tolerably strict. They must not go to a theater, ball, 
or any place of publie amusement, without express permission, nor are circulating 
libraries allowed to lend them novels or the Conversations-Lezicon. On Sun- 
days they must go rch, and six tímes а year they must confess and receive 
the communion. There are in Lombardy seven imperial lyeeums, опе civic at 
Lodi, and eight episcopal, eonnected with ‘the seminaries, ‚ They aré'attended by 
xu pua its. e imperial lyceums cost the government about 137,000 lire 
ually, . 
‘the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom there are two universities, those of Padua 
, Where the course of study is under the control of the directors of the 
faculties, who in their turn are responsible to the governor of the province. 
direetors propose candidates to fill up vacancies, suggest niodifications in the 
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course of study, see that the professors arrange their lectures in a suitable manner, 
that they do not wander. away from their subjects, and that they Jead a moral 
life; the directors are also to examine class-books and academical discourses, to be 
frequently present at the lectures, to take part in the deliberations of the senate, to 
call the faculties together, and to superintend the election of a dean. 

These directors, who are not professors, are said tó have all the real power in 
their hands, the rector being a representative without influence, and, the functions 
of the dean being confined to the care of some matters of a purely scientific char- 
acter. Every thing belonging to discipline and the maintenance of order is also in 
the hands of the directors. 

An ordinance relating to the university of Padua, dated the 8th of April, 1825, 
declares that institution to be immediately under the gubernium. A general 
assembly includes поб ойу е directors, deans, and. professors, but likewise all 
doctors who have graduated at Padua, and reside in the city. The rector is 
elected annually from ‘the different faculties in succession; and not only the pro- 
fessors but also each of thé-doctors just mentioned has a voice in the election, and 
is himself eligible to the dignity. The senate selects three candidates from the 
faculty next in snecession, after which a maj, es determines the election, 
subject to the confirmation of the govel he rector calls the senate 
together twice a year, when a report is т as been done by him dur- 
ing the interval. ` His power, however, in. this. ‘is greatly cramped, espe- 
cially by means of the directors. The dean mü a doctor of the faculty to 
which he belongs, but, ih that of law or medicine, must not himself be a professor. 
In the other faculties, professors are eligible to шешш lean, The dean is 
to keep an historical chronicle of every thin, relating to the faculty. All lectures 
are gratuitous, with the exception that twelve lire are paid by the higher order of 
nobles on entering their names, nine by the inferior nobles, six by a wealthy citizen, 
and three by any other student. 

With respect to the relation between doctors and. professors, the law says: the 
faculties are considered as academical corporations, distinct (separati) from the 
professors. Although the doctors, therefore, do not belong to the body of instruc- 
tors, they have a central point of union, to consult together, and place their sug- 
gestions before the authorities. They likewise serve the state, as an assembly of 
well-informed men, whose opinion may be consulted and listened to. 

‘The university of Padua has the four customary faculties. cThe senate consists 
of the following persons : the rector, four directors, four deans, and four ancients 
among the protessors. There are six ordinary professors of divinity, eight of law, 
twelve of medicine, nine of the philosophical sciences, besides a few deputies and 
assistants, but not, as with us, a set of extraordinary professors and private tutors. 
The-general assembly, including the doctors, consists of twenty-four theologians, 
fifty-seven jurists, twenty-four physicians, and thirty philosophers. 

The university course, for divinity in law, lasts four years; for medieine and 
surgery, буе ; and for those who study sürgery only, three or four years. Every 
half-year the students are examined. At the end of two years they obtain the 
dignity of bachelor, and. at the end of three, that of a licentiate. The dignity of 
doctor is not conferred before the end of the fourth year, nor till after a general 
examination. The candidate must publicly defend a Latin thesis, but no mention 
is made of any essay required to be printed. + l 

The university of Pavia has no theological facul ү, but in every other respect the 
same constitution as that of Padua. ‘There are at present thirty-eight professors, 
three adjuncts, and eleven assessors.” Of these eleven professors and two adjunets 
belong to the роон faculty ; four and one assessor to the mathe- 
matical division of the faculty ; eight professors and one adjunct to the legal; and 
fifteen professors and ten assessors to the medical faculty. a^ 
^ The mathematical division of the philosophical faculty is chiefly intended for the 
education of land-surveyors and engineers, A student can enter iton completing 
his course of philosophy. Е 7 

Twill only add a few brief remarks as when treating of schools, by way of insti- 
tuting some comparison between the German and Italian universities. "5. 

Tn the first place, the lyceum and the course of philosophy owe their institution 
evidently to а coxsciousness that a blank existed between the degree of information 
acquired at a gymnasium and that necessary for proseeuting the study of either of 
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the other three faculties ; but here a doubt suggests itself, whether it would not be 
simpler, more economical, and more beneficial, to assign to the gymnasium a part 
of the instruction afforded by the lyceum, and the remainder to the university itself. 
I scarcely think it well-judged to compress all these subjects into the space of two 
years, and then to confine the student entirely to matters connected with his in- 
tended profession, without allowing him the relief of variety, Would it not be 
better to permit tlie young men, as is done at our German universities, to attend 
philosophical and historical lectures, simultaneously with those on theology, medi- 
cine or law? It is true that, owing to the greater liberty allowed to our students, 
they frequently absent themselves from all lectures but those connected with the 
pursuit on which their future livelihood is to depend. In such cases it is not to be 
denied that the stricter regulations of Italy may be preferable, 

The director of а faculty is ап officer. wholly unkngwn with us, and the object 
of his appointment is evidently the maintenance of a stricter discipline, The en- 
largement of the faculty by the admission of resident doctors is another arrange- 
ment unknown in Germany. It may have the effect of avoiding much partiality 
and exclusiveness; but it may be questioned whether, on the other hand, it docs 
not tend to weaken the ratio 

Many objections 
and certainly our 


completeness, hand, might argue, that this variety is 
carried much too. | up the course of study into а multitude of 
fragments, in a table to the student’s ddyancement, 


A new law was promulg 
or restoration of two acad 
measures аге now in progress to effect the realization of this plan, Each academy 
is to comprise three classes: real members, honorary members, and correspon- 
dents, The first are to receive salaries of 1,200 lire, and the further assistance to 
be afforded has, for the present, been fixed at 45,000 lire, ^ 


П, SARDINIA. 


The system of public education embraces, 1. elementary schools in 
each commune, in which reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious in- 
struction is givens 2. Upper schools in the large towns under the direc- 
tion of the clergy. 3. Four universities. 4. Special scliools of agricul- 
ture, of arts and manufactures, of civil engineering, &c. We have no 
recent statistics respecting these schools. The following notice of higher 
instruction is taken from the Annuarie des deux Mondes, for 1851. = 


Publie instruction under the regime of the old monarchy was not without its 
fame. The university of Turin, founded so long ago as the 15th century, was 
fully organized by the middle of the 16th, and gradually became the center for 
students from all northern Italy. It owes its rapid progress much to the careful 
solicitude of Victor Amadeus i In 1720, it had but S00 students; in 1730, two 
thousand. This university was the focus of intellectual activity in Piedmont, the 
other institr* ons for instruction having been but slowly developed. 

The sysem of exclusive privileges, the varying laws, the influence of a hier- 
archy which mainly governed the elementary schools, all the assemblage of feudal 
and ecclesiastical institutions embracing government and society, naturally caused 
great confusion in the organic principles of instruction, 

A serious and fundamental reform was attempted in 1847: by the royal decrees 
of 30th November. The old administration of the university was abolished, and 
a special ministry of public instruction created. The formation of avhigh council 
to assi minister completed on the 27th December, following this eflort of the 
State ре the system by placing it under uniform and stricter supervision. 

But ] nt organization only dates from the law of 4th October, 1848, 
by the recent revolution inthe principles of political legislation, 
d upon the institutions for public instruction, of every grade, a new type. 
| duties of the ministry and of the varios councils destined to act under its 
"were fixed by this law. All the universities, secondary and elementary 
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schools of the kingdom, are placed under the control of the minister of public in- 
struction. Schools for the deaf and durab, those of agriculture, of arts and man- 
ufactures, of veterinary medicine, forests, civil engineering, of the marine and a 
few other special schools, are the only exceptions to the rule laid down by this new 
law.. Subsequent legislation has developed these principles. The high council 
consists of nine regular members appointed for life, and five transient whose term 
of service is three years. Both classes are chosen by the king among professors 
either retired or in service, of the various faculties of the kingdom, excepting two 
of the regular councillors who must be selected among the savans or distinguished 
literary men. Each university, and each faculty, is directed by a council. In cach 
university exists a permanent board, chosen out of its council, charged with direc- 
tion and supervision of the institutions for secondary instruction. Every college 
that has a professorship of philosophy has also its council. Elementary instruc- 
tion is directed by one general council for the whole kingdom whose authority is 
in the island of Sardinia delegated to the university councils, aided by a board of 
elementary instruction in Gach province. — 

Tn all the provinces, the State is represented by asort of rector who is entitled 
regio proveditore. But the movement of th s derived, from the minis- 
ter and his high council. The resemblan er high council of 
the universities in France is obvious. cil prepares. and 
examines projects of laws and regulations blic instruction, it 
arranges a general plan for studies, it examines ani hes the outlines of 
the courses of study presented to it by the university ind also the class- 
books. ı The reports of inspectors of schools and scientific institutions, those of 
the university boards and of the provincial councils presiding over elementary in- 
struction, are also submitted to examination by the high council. Among the 
most important duties of this body, we may number the obligation of presenting 
to the minister, once in three years, a general report upon the condition of instruc- 
tion in the kingdom, and among its most important powers, that of deciding upon 
questions of discipline, and upon charges preferred against professors of universi- 
ties ys secondary schools, and elementary inspectors, the accused party to be 
heard, 

There are in the kingdom four universities, for Piedmont one at Turin, and one 
at Genoa; for the island of Sardinia two others, one at Cagliari, the other at 
Sassari. "These universities confer the higher academic десте зв. , The university 
schools of Chamberi and Nice, dependencies of the Turin university, have profes- 
sorships of law and medicine, and students of medicine can pass two years of the 
required course in them. Each royal college established at an episcopal see, has 
a faculty of theology for instruction of youth designed for the priesthood, Nearly 
all the chief provincial towns have a professorship of civil law for those intended to 
be notaries or advocates. 

University instruction is divided into five faculties, theology, law, medicine and 
surgery. belles-lettres and philosophy, рува and mathematical science. These 
are subdivided nearly as inthe French plan. The most important differences are 
that of the study of canon law, a branch of the law faculty, and that of the some- 
what confused organization of teaching in philosophy. A distinction is made be- 
tween rational and positive philosophy. The course of positive philosophy which 
occupies three years ineludes but one year of philosophy properly so called, moral ; 
the other three are devoted to various branches of exact sciences. Embraces 


. with geometry, general chemistry, mineralogy, zoology and physics, ancient lit- 


erature and modern Italian. 
Mr. Von Raumer, in his “Italy and the Italians,” remarks: 


A collection of laws for the regulation of schools was printed in 1834. -Ao- 
cording to these, the instruction given in the elementary schools is gratuitous. 
The lessons begin and end with prayer. The gymnasiums (collegi) are divided 
into six classes: three junior, one of grammar, one of humanity, and one of 
rhetoric. "The branches of instruction and class-books are prescribed. Besides 
the ordinary teachers, every gymnasium has a prefect, who is often changed, and 
whose duty it is to enforce discipline among teachers and scholars, and a spiritual 
dire, Under thq last named, the following exercises oceur daily. Every morn- 
ing; l. a quarter of an hour of religious reading; 2. the hymn, Veni creator ; 
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3. according to the season, the Ambrosian hymn, and other extracts from the 
Ufficio della beata Vergine; 4. mass; 5. hymn of the litanies of the holy vir- 
gin; 6. spiritual instruction; 7. the psalm Laudate Dominum, and a prayer for 
the king. In the afternoon: 1. a quarter of an hour of religious reading; 2. 
hymn and prayer; 3. three quarters of an hour explanation of the catechism. 
The school lasts 3} hours in the forenoon, and 2} hours in the afternoon. Thurs- 
day is a whole holiday. Where the funds of the school are insufficient, a boy in 
the three junior classes pays 15 francs a year, and in the upper classes, 20 franes, 
besides 8 or 12 franes on being promoted from one class toanother. The salaries 
of the teachers are paid partly by the government and partly by the towns, and 
amount to from 750 to 1,200 lire per annum, with some trifling addition in case 
of long service. "The retiring pensions also depend on the;period of service, but 
the highest pension never exceeds the lowest salary. Where the ability is the 
same, clergymen are always to be preferred. No teacher must cause any thing to 
be printed either in or out of the kingdom without submitting his manuseript first. 
to the ordinary censorship, and to the. censorship of the^riforma. The magistrato 
di riforma is a kind of mi of іс instruction, and has a consiglio di 
riforma under it m ۴ Among its other duties, oceurs that of pre- 
scribing what books shall be | ction, although, in the episcopal semi- 
naries, and some others un je guidance of ecclesiastical orders, such as the 
Jesuits, the e it has little influence. 

The scholars gyn ms are not allowed to read any books which have 
not been either given or furnished by the prefect. They are forbidden to swim, 
to frequent theaters, balls, coffee or gaming houses; to porform in private plays, 
and the like; and it is the business of the police to see these prohibitions at- 
tended to, Sy 

There is in Turin one head university, with four faculties; and there are sec- 
ondary universities шаса secondarie) in Chamberi, Asti, Mondovi, Nizza, 
Novara, Saluzzo, and Vercelli, either for the study of medicine alone, or for medi- 
cine and jurisprudence together. The universities have no legal. right to: make 
proposals for the appointment to vacant places, and there is consequently no can- 
vassing. This is by some regarded as an advantage, though it. iq stated on the 
other and that hasty and partial nominations are more frequent on this system. 

There are three academical degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, and laureate у 
and the holidays arû on the whole more frequent than with us, 

‘The students are not only under strict scientific superintendence, but also under 
the close surveillance of the police. No student is allowed to choose his dwelling 
or leave it without permission of the prefect, who often appoints the place where 
he is to lodge and board. 

Whoever wishes to receive students into his house must undertake the respon- 
sibility for their observance of the laws which regulate their going to mass and 
confession, fasting, and even their clothing and their beards. Neglect of these* 
M is punished by exclusion from the examinations, or from the university 
itself. 


With respect to the great abundance of devotional exercises, I may be per- 
mitted to remark that, though the reference to piety and devotion, as to that 
which should mingle in all sciences and in every action of our lives, be undoubt- 
edly praise y, and for Catholics itis right to prefer Thomas à Kempis to 
Ovid as a school-book, I can not help doubting if the constant repetition of these 
prescribed forms? be really advisable. Without considering that many must re- 
gard them as mere ]oss ok time, it would be scarcely possible to avoid one of two 
errors—either that of an over-estimation of mere external observances, and a 
consequent disregard of true inward holiness, or an indifference and disgust easily 
excited in young minds, when the highest and holiest Subjects become matters of 


intendence of those who are themselves little instructed y unless ecclesias- 
Чез should be obliged to devote themselves to studies foreign to their vocation. 
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The existence of a lurking wish to extend and strengthen by this means the 
power and dominion of the church is the more evident, as establishments for edu- 
cation are. daily arising, which are entirely withdrawn from temporal influence, 
I repeat that such a system as this appears to me quite as one-sided and disad- 
vantageous as the opposite one. — 

In the third place, what is called the philosophical course, is here, still less than 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, such as to afford any compensation for the 
meagerness of the education rded at the gymnasium. How, for instance, can 
a single lesson or lecture a week in Greek grammar make amends for many years? 
academical study of that difficult language, or afford any preparation for the 
studies of the university, in themselves meagre enough? Besides, there is merely 
a choice offered to the quasi-student, whether he will learn Greek or history. 
Should he prefer history, he must renounce Greek altogether, 

БАШЫ mueh might be said against the subordinate universities above-men- 
tioned, еу were established at a time when the unquiet dispositions of the 
Turin students had turned towards polities, and occasioned much trouble to the 
government, which endeavored to weaken them by scattering them thus over the 
country. It may be doubted, nevertheless, whgther this lasting resource against 
a merely temporary evil has proved really effectual, —— Ui 

It is at all events likely that the number of students has been thereby 
increased, and the instruction deteriorated from the diminution of the number of 
learned professors. The German universities sometimes exhibit the dangers of 
too much liberty, those of this country the evils of too much restraint. The time 
must come in a young man’s life when even paternal authority must cease—much 
more, then, the discipline of a school. 


Ш. Tug Grano Роспу or Tuscany. 


The means of education provided by the central government, munici- 
pal authorities, or charitable endowment are:—1. infant schools, of 
which, in 1850, there were 22, numbering over 2,000 children. 2. Ele- 
mentary schools, of which tlfere is at least one supported by the com- 
mune, and a number of schools of mutual instruction supported by vol 
untary associations, In these schools, there is no charge for tuition. 3 
Schools for secondary education embracing 4 colleges for nobles, 1€ 
gymnasiums or classical schools, 16 seminaries or boarding schools for 
girls, called conservatori. The seminary at Florence, has 600 boarders. 
In all of these schools there are over 5,000 students. 4. Three univer- 
sities, viz.: at Pisa, (founded in 1138,) with 580 students; at Siena, 
(founded in 1331,) with 300 students; and at Florence, (called the 
academy, and founded in 1428,) with 230 students. 

Mr. Von Raumer, remarks: “In so highly polished a land as Tus- 
сапу, the value of education and instruction has by no means escaped 

‚ the attention of the government and of individuals; yet much still re- 

«mains to be done, and schools and universities appear to be very scanty 
in comparison with the number and revenues of the clergy and espe- 
cially of the monks. Indeed, the Italians do not acquire knowledge by 
means of their universities, but in spite of them; and how can govern- 
ments be surprised if many, both old and young, have eitherno ideas at 
all, or false ones, of passing events, of social relations, states, constitu- 
tions, and governments, since every genuine avenue to science and ex- 
perience is cut off from them by the perverse one-sidedness and silly ap- 
prehension of thejr rulers!” 
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IV. Srates or THE CHURCH, 

The Roman, or Papal States, or States of the Church are divided 
into 21 provinces, of which those lying west of the Apennines are styled 
Legations, while that of Rome bears the name of Comarca. This ter- 
ritory was at various times,—most of it from 755 to 1273 donated to the 
Holy See. The general supervision of all the educational institutions 
is committed to a Commissioner of Studies, while the local management 
of the elementary schools is assigned to a committee of which the parish 
priest is one. The means of elementary education are very generally 
provided either by parish schools, or by schools conducted by various reli- . 
gious orders. Higher education is dispensed by seven universities, 
several of which are among the oldest in the world. 

The institutions for elementary education in the city of Rome are: 

1. Orphan asylums. Of these there are a large number richly en- 
dowed and well regulated, of which some are for boys and others for girls. 
The San Michael, is supported by the government, and furnishes in- 

` struction not only in the elementary studies but in various trades, to 
over 400 orphans of both sexes. In this class of institutions there are 
about 2,000 boys and girls. 

2. Parish schools for poor children—established by the rector of the 
parish, assisted by the commission of charitable subsidies. There were 
in 1847, eleven of these schools with about 1,000 scholars, between the 
ages of 5 and 12 years. 

3. Schools conducted by religious ordérs, devoted by their vows to 

“teaching. ‹ 

i. Schools cohducted by a religious order established by Calasanzio, 
a native of Spain, who opened а free school in Rome, in 1597, which at 
one time numbered over 1,000 poor children in one of the poorest districts 
of the city. Не died at the advanced age of 92 years, after his “ Con- 
gregation to the poor” had been erected into a religious order, by ihe 
pope, tlie members taking in addition to the vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, the vow of instruction. The members are called Padri 
Scolapi, and the schools Scolapi, (contracted from schole pie,) or pious 
schools, of which there are now three, with over 1,000 pupils. 

ii. Schools of the Fathers of the Christian doctrine or teaching, This 
religious congregation, devoted to teaching, is composed of a fraternity . 
established by Cesare de Bees in 1592, (Congregazione degli Agalisti,) 
and another founded by two priests in 1559. They have two houses, and 
educate about 700 pupils. 

iii. Schools of the Brothers of the Christian doctrine, a fraternity con- 
nected with the order of teachers established by De Lasalle in 1684, in 
France, and transferred to Rome in 1702, As they profess to teach only 
the „elementary studies, they are sometimes called the Ignorantelli. 

, They have three houses and instruct about 1,200 children without fee 
-or reward. 
In these schools, much time is given to religious instruction and ob- 
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servances, and the methods which were once in advance of other schools, 
are now antiquated and formal, to which these fraternities adhere with 
the tenacity of religious faith. 

4, Elementary schools for the gratuitous instruction of poor girls. In 
one of these, the conservatori, sixty girls are boarded, lodged, and in- 
structed; and as soon as they are of suitable age, are taught to spin, 
weave, make gloves, and other profitable handicrafts. 

5. Regional or district schools. Rome is divided into wards, or dis- 
tricts, in which are maintained, partly at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, and. partly by a small charge on the parents, 246 district, or 
regional schools, (scholae regionarie,) with about 5,000 children. "These 
schools are of three grades—first, those which receive boys and girls 
under five years; second, those which receive only girls, in which they 
are taught, besides the elementary studies, to sew, knit} and embroider ; 
third, those which receive only boys over five years. In a few of the 
two last grades of schools, the course of studies is extended so as to em- 
brace the studies of our public high schools. ee 

6. Schools established by individuals and associations—such as the 
school of Prince Massieno in one of the poorest districts of Rome—the 
evening schools established by Casaglio, an engraver in wood, in 1816, 
and extended by others. 

‘These schools belong to the primary grade, and are intended mainly 
for the poorer classes. = 

V. Кіхором or tHe Two Sicrites. 

A system of public instruction was established for this kingdom dur- 
ing its occupancy by the French, embracing the three grades of schools : 
1. primary; 2. secondary ; 3. superior. 

1. The law requires at least one elementary school in every commune, 


for reading, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism. This provision is 


not, very generally enforced. There are a number of primary schools 
taught by religious congregations, such as the Christian Brothers, and 
the Fathers Scolapi. In 1847, there were 2,500 primary schools. 

2. Secondary instruction is supplied by 780 gymnasia, or classical 
schools, besides 4 lycea, which confer degrees. There is a. large semi- 
nary for girls at Naples, and another at Palermo, besides a number of 
conventual seminaries for female education. 

3. Superior education is dispensed by 4 universities:—at Naples, 
(founded in 12245) at Catania, (founded in 1445 ;) at Palermo, (founded 
in 1447;) at Messina, (founded in 1838,) with an average attendance 


of about 2,300 pupils. 


PORTUGAL. 


4 2 

Tae direction and supervision of public instruction in the kingdom 
of Portugal, is committed ‘to the minister of the home department. 
The system is as follows: д 

1, Primary instruction is given through 1,190 elementary schools; 
some of them conducted on the monitorial, and others on the simultane- 
ous, method. "Po train teachers for these schodls there is one normal 
school, at which the government supports thirty students. 

2. Secondary instruction is imparted through a class of institutions 
called Lycea, (of which there were 27 in 1850,) in which the Portuguese 
and Latin languages, mental and moral philosoplty, rhetoric, history 
and geography in reference to the commerce of the country, arithmetic, 
and geometry in their applications to the arts and manufactures. In 
some of the Lycea, located in the principal cities, there are classics 
of theology, the German and Hebrew languages, and commercial law, 
including partiedlarly, insurance, exchange, &c.; while in those located 
in the country, rural economy is introduced. Besides these there are 
350 classical schools. 

3. Superior instruction is given in the university of Coimbra, founded 
in 1279, in which: there are five faculties, viz.: of theology, law, medi- 
cine, mathematics and philosophy, and a library of 60,000 volumes.. 

4. Special instruction. is given in a polytechnic academy, a naval 
academy, a military school, a school of mines, three schools of medicine, 
а school of civil architecture, a school of painting, and several schools 
of design, : 3 

5. There are several institutions for the encouragement of science 
and arts. Among these are, the royal academy at Lisbon, the historical 
society, the national library at Lisbon with 80,000 volumes, the conserv- 
atory of arts, twelve museums of coins, antiquities, and specimens of : 
mineralogy, and other departments of natural science, an academy of 
music, and seven botanic gardens. q 


SPAIN. 


Амір the revolutions of the government and of the country for the 
last half century, the friends of popular education have not been able, 
till within a few years past, to make much progress in organizing 
а system of elementary schools. Thesaniversities, and high schools, 
(many of them in connection with the religious orders) have with diffi- 
culty been kept open for the children of the rich and'noble. In 1839, 
under the auspices of an association, including among its members 
and patrons several of the noblest names of Spain, a normal school for 
the training of masters in the Lancasterian system, as pursued in the 
Borough Road School, in London, was established in Madrid. Through 
the agency of teachers trained in this school, many new schools were 
opened in different parts of the country, and new life was infused into 
many schools for poor children connected with convents. In 1849, “on 
the representation of the Minister of Instruction and Public Works, 
respecting the desirableness of giving a new organization to the Nor- 
mal Schools of Elementary Instruction, and in view of the need that 
exists of forming suitable inspectors for this branch of education,” the 
following royal decree was promulged, which we copy from a recent re- 
port of the British and Foreign School Society. 


ROYAL DECREE RELATIVE TO EDUCATION. (1849.) 


Title 1.—Of Normal Schools. 

1. The normal schools of elementary instruction shall be limited to 
the following, namely: the central schodl of Madrid; nine superior 
schools ; twenty Slamen schools in the Peninsula, and two in the 
Balearic and Canary Islands. — ^ 

2. The central normal school shall preserve its actual object and organ- 
ization, and shall also form the superior school for the university district 
of Madrid. The other university districts shall each have its superior 
school stationed in the town where the university exists; but in case 
this should be impracticable, it may be established in another place near 
to it. The towns in the Peninsular where elementary schools are to be 

laced are the following: Alicante, (ог, instead of it, Orihuela,) Bada- 
oz, Burgos, Caceres, Ciudad Real, Cordova, Cuenca, Gerona, Guada- 
eee Hock Jaen, Leon, Lerida, Lugo, Murcia, Orense, Pamplona, 
Santander, Soria. and Vittoria. 

3. The central normal school shall communicate directly with the 
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government; the superior schools shall be under the eare of the rectors 
of the universities; and the elementary schools under the directors of 
the institutes, as delegates of the rectors. 1 d 

4. The instruction which is to be given in the superior normal 
schools shall continue for three years, and shall embrace the Dente 
matters: Religion and morals; reading and es the grammar o 

; the Spanish language, together with some idea of rhetoric. poetry, and 
Spanish literature ; arithmetic in its fall extension, with the page ayeteud 
of weights and measures; the elements of algebra; the principles of 
geometry, with their application to the uses of common lile ; the 
industrial arts, and ie ee aed and history, especially of 
Spain; those principles of natural р ilosophy, chemistry, and natural 
history, which are indispensably necessary for forming a general knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of the universe, and for applying them to the 
more common uses of life; a practical knowledge'o agriculture; peda- 
gogy, or the general principles of education, and methods of teaching. 

$ In the normal elementary schools the period of oed shall be for 
two years, and the following matters shall be embraced: eligion and 
morals ; reading and writing; Spanish grammar; arithmetic, with the 
system of weights and measures; the elements of geometry ; lineal 
drawing; the prineiples of geography, and a sketch of the history of 

ME some ideas of agriculture; and knowledge of the methods of 
teaching. 

6. The programme of studies in the superior schools shall be formed 
on a plan to meet, as far as possible, the convenience of those who have 
studied two years in the eee schools, so that they may pass 
their third year in them. 

7. In the superior schools there shall be both internal and external 
pupils; the elementary schools shall only have external pupils. The 
age of entering in reférence to becoming a candidate for a mastership 
in the normal schools shall not be under seventeen, nor over twenty-five. 

8. There shall be in each superior normal school a head master, with 
an annual salary of 10,000 rials, (£100*;) a second master, with 8.000 
rials; and a third, with 7,000 ; a director of the practical school, with a 
salary corresponding to that of a superior master, according to the 
royal decree of the 23d of September, 1847 ; an assistant or usher to 
the director, with half the salary assigned to the said master; an eccle- 
siastic intrusted with the instruction of morals and religion, with 2,000 
rials of gratification, and the assistants that may be required. 

In the normal elementary schools there Shall be a chief master, 
with 8,000 rials a year of salary; a director of the [на school and 
his ushers, with the same salaries as those with the same names as 
already mentioned for the normal superior schools; the écclesiastic for 
the instruction of religion and morals, with a salary of 1,500 rials; 
and the necessary assistants. 

10. The appointment of masters shall be by the government, through 
means of a public exhibition or trial, giving, notwithstanding. a prefer- 
ence to those now actually holding these situations. The directors of 
the practical schools, and their assistants, shall be appointed by the 
A ‘own councils, according to the form prescribed for the ordinary 
schools, 

„11. In order that the instruction in agriculture may be conveniently 
given in the normal superior schools, and may be extended afterward 
to the other schools in a uniform manner, the masters that may be 
named for-this object shall come in the first place to Madrid, with the 


* 100 reales de vellon are about equal to £1, or $500. 
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enjoyment of their salaries in the form of a pension, in order that they 
may, for the time judged necessary, make a special study of this science, 
and acquire the other branches of knowledge connected with it, unless 
they should previously possess all the knowledge required in this par- 
ticular branch. 

12. By the lith article of the law, dated 21st July, 1838, all the 
provinces of the kingdom are under obligation to contribute to the sup- 
port of these normal schools, and also a certain sum is assigned for the" 
same purpose in the general budget of the state. ‘The respective quotas 
of the expenses incurred by these establishments shall be as follows: 
The province of Madrid shall contribute 12,000 rials annually; the 
provinces of the first class 8,000; those of the second class, 7,000 ; and 
those of the third, 6,000 The government shall contribute a sum 
equal to the salaries of the directors and second masters of the supe- 
rior schools, together wish all the costs of the central school. Kach 
province shall contribute for the support of two pupils in the superior 

` school of their respective districts, a sum equal to that contributed һу 
the government to each establishment, etcording to their respective 
localities. The expenses of. school materials and attendants shall be 
paid by the grove severally where the schovls are settled, whether 
superior or elementary. To uid in these expenses, each establishment 
shall be entitled to the matriculation fees of the students, aud the con- 
tributions of the children. The practical schools attached to the nor- 
mal schools slmll continue to be supported as they hitherto have been, 
by the several town councils. ‘I'he preservation of the buildings in 

. proper repair shall be the duty of the same councils. 


Title 1.—0Of the Conditions and Examinations for obtaining the 
А Situation of a Master. . 

13. Every candidate for the situation of master in the elementary 
schools. must have studied two years in some one of the normal schools 
of the two classes. 

14. Every candidate for the situation of master inthe fuperior schools 
must have studied a third year in one of the schools of the same class, 

15. Every candidate for un elementary school, the salary of which 
ascends to 4,000 rials, must obtain the title of a superior master. 

16. In future the examinations for a superior school shall take place 
only in schools of this class. Those for an elementary school shall be 
held as hitherto, in any of the provinces. 


Title YY.— Of Inspectors. 
17. In each province there shall be a school inspector, named by the 
vernment. andidates for this office must have studied three years 
in the central, or in one of the superior schools, and have acted as a 
master for at least five years. At present all the directors and masters 
of the existing or suppressed normal schools shall be eligible for this 
Situation. ie 
18. The salaries of the inspectors shall be, in the provinces of the 
firet class, 10,000 rials; in those of' the second class, 9,000 ; and in those 
of the third, 8,000; they shall also be paid traveling expenses, and 
these shall be considered equal to one-third of their annual salary. 
Both the salaries and the traveling expenses of the inspectors shall be 
paid by the provinces, and shall be included in their budgets. 
19. The provincial inspectors shall be, ex-officio, members of „the 
Superior Commission of Primary Instruction in their respective provinces, 
20. T'he said inspectors, in those provinces where a normal elementary 
school is situated, shall be under obligation to teach in the same, at 
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certain times of the year, such branches as shall be assigned to them. 
‘They shall also supply the places of directors during their absence or 
illness. 

21. There shall be likewise six general inspectors, named and paid by . 
the government, having each the salary of 12,000 rials. То obtain the 
office of inspector-general the candidates must have held the situation 
# director of a superior normal school, or that of master in the central 

chool. 


Title YV.—Of the Secretaries of the Superior Commissions of Ele- 
К ан за ке, 

24. The secretaries of the superior commission of elementary 
instruction shall be appointed, as vacancies occur, from the masters who 
have obtained the title to a superior school. The government shall 
name them from a list of three proposed by said commissioners. Their 
office shall he considered incompatible with any other employment, 
ШЕШН that of a master їп any of the schools. * 

95. Те salaries of the secretaries shall be, in Madrid, 12,000 tials; in 
provinces of the first class, 9,000; in those of the second, 8,000; and in * 
those of the third, 7,000, "They shall defray ‘the costs of their own sta 
tionery, but not those of postage or printing. "These salaries and com- 
mission expenses shall be, as hereto; re, a provincial charge. 

26. In extraordinary cases, and when demanded by ОСУ, or the 
provincial commission, the secretaries may be employed to visit any par- 
ticular school, but so as to be absent not more than fifteen days. 

27. Regulatidns alid special directions shall be made to fix the rou- 
tine of the schools, the powers and duties of the inspectors, and all 
other necessary points for the suitable fulfillment of this decree. 


SCOTLAND. 


LJ 

"Tug parochial schools of Scotland have been the pride of her own peo- 
ple andsthe admiration of enlightened тұп in all countries. The founda- 
tions of the system were laid in 1494. In that year it was enacted by 
the Scotch Parliament, that all barons and substantial freeholders 
throughout the realm should send their children to school from the age 
of six to nine years, and then to other seminaries to be instructed in the 
laws; that the country might be possessed of persons properly qualified 
to discharge the duties of sheriffs, and to fill other civil offices. ‘Those 
who neglected to comply with the provisions of this statute were sub- 
jected to a penalty of £20. In 1560, John Кох and his compeers hold 
the following memorable language, in the “First Bog of Discipline,” pre- 
sented to the nobility. 


. 

“ Seeing that Ged has determined that his kirk here on earth shall be taught, 
not by angels, but by men; and seeing that men are born ignorant of God and 
of godliness; and seeing, also, that he ceaseth to illufpinas men miraculously, 
of necessity itis, that your honors be most careful for the virtuous education 
and godly up-bringing of the youth of this realm. For as they must succeed to 
us, so we ought to be careful that they have knowledge, and erudition to profit 
and comfort that which ought to be most dear to us, to wit, the kirk and 
spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of necessity, therefore, we judge it, that 
every several kirk have one schoolmaster appointed; such an one, at least, as 
is able to teach grammar and the Latin tongue, if the town be of any reputation. 
And further, we think it expedient, that in eve notable town, there should be 
erected a coll:ge, in which the arts at least of rhetoric and logic, together with 
the tongues, be read by sufficient masters, for whom honest stipends myst be 
appointed; as also that provision be made for those that are poor, and noWable 
by themselves or their friends, to be sustained at letters. 

The rich and potent may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
their youth in a vain idleness, as heretofore they have done; but they must be 
exhorted, and, by the censure of the kirk, compelled to dedicate their sons by good 
exercises to the profit of the kirk, and commonwealth ; and this they must do, 
becanse they are able. The children of the poor must be supported and sus- 
tained on the charge of the kirk, trial being taken whether the spirit of docility 
bein them found, ог not. If they be found apt to learning and letters, then may 
they not be permitted to reject learning, but must be charged to continue their 
study, so thatthe commonwealth may have some comfort by them; and for this 
purpose, must discreet, grave, and learned men be appointed to visit schools, for 
the trial of their exercise, profit, and continuance; to wit, the ministers and 
elders, with the best learned men in every town. A certain time must be ap- 
pointed to reading and learning the catechism, and a certain time to grammar 
and to the Latin tongue, and a certain time to the arts of philosophy and the 
other tongaes, aad a certain time to that study in which they intend chiefly to 
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travel for the profit of the commonwealth; which time being expired, the chil- 
dren should either proceed to further knowledge, or else they must be set to 
some handicraft, or to some other profitable exercise.” 


In 1615, an act of the Privy Council of Scotland empowered the bish- 
ops, along with the majority of the landlords or heritors, to establish a 
school in every parish in their respective dioceses, and to assess the 
Іа й for that purpose. This act of the privy council was confirmed by 
an act of the Scotch Parliament, іп 1633; and under its authority, schools 
were established in the lower and the more cultivated districts of the 
country. But the system was still far from being complete; and the 
means of obtaining elementary instruction continued so very deficient, 
that it became necessary to make a more complete and certain provision 
for the establishment of schools. This was dort by the famous act of 
1696, the preamble of which states, that © Our Sovereign Lord, consider- 
ing how prejudicial the want of ¥chools in many places has been, dnd how 
beneficial the establishing and settling thereof will be to this church and 
kingdom, therefore, his Majesty, with advice and consent, &¢.” The act 
went on to order, that a school be established, and a schoolmaster ap- 
pointed in every parish ; and it further ordered that the landlords should 
be obliged to build a school-house, and a dwelling-house for the use of 
the master; and that they should pay him a salary, exclusive of the 
fees of his scholars ; which should not fall short of 5L. 11s. 1d. a year, nor 
exceed 11, 2s. 2d. The power of nominating and appointing the school- 
master was vested ih the landlords and the minister of the parish; and 
they were also invested with the power of fixing the fees to be paid him 
by the scholars. The general supervision of the schodls was vested in 
the presbyteries in,whigh they are respectively situated; who have also 
the power of censuring, suspending, and dismissing the masters, without 
their sentence being subject to the review of any other tribunal. 

It has been usually expected that a Scotch parish schoolmaster, be- 
sides being a person of unexceptionable character, should be able to in- 
struct his pupils in the reading of English, in the arts of writing and 
arithmetic, the more common and useful branches of practical mathematics, 
and that he should be possessed of such classical attainments as might 
qualify him for teaching Latin and the rudiments of Greek. 

It would be no easy matter to exaggerate the beneficial effects of the * 
elementary instruction obtained at parish schools, on the habits and indus- 
try of the people of Scotland. It has given to that part of the empire an 
importance to which it has no claim, either from fertility of soil or amount 
of population, The universal diffusion of schools; and the consequent 
education of the people, have opened to all classes paths to wealth, honor 
and distinction. Persons of the humblest origin have raised themselves 
to the highest eminence in every walk of ambition, and a spirit of fore- 
thought and energy, has been widely disseminated. 

At the period when the act of 1696 was passed, Scotland, which had 
suffered greatly from misgovernment and religious persecutions under the 
reigns of Charles П. and his brother, James II., was in the most unprosper- 
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ous condition. There is a passage in one of the discourses of the cele- 

brated Scotch patriot, Fletcher of Saltoun, written in 1698, only two 

years after the act for the establishment of parochial schools had been 

passed, that sets the wretched state of the country in the most striking 
„ point of view. 

“There are, at this day in Scotland, besides a great many families very 
neat provided for by the church boxes, with others who, by living upon bad 
food, fall into various diseases, two hundred thousand people begging fiom door 
to door. These are not only no way advantageous, but a very grievous burden 
to so poor а country, And although the number of them be, perhaps, double to 


what it was formerly, by reason of this present great distress, yet in all times 


there has been about a hundred thousan! of these vagabonds, who have lived 
withoutany regard or subjection, either to the laws of the land, or even those 


of God and nature, Né magistrate could ever discover wich way one in a 
hundred of these wretches died, or that ever they were baptized. Many mur- 
ders have been discovered amongst them; and they. are a most unspeakable 
oppression to poor tenants, who, if they do sot give bread, or some kind of pro- 
yision, to perhaps forty such villains in a day, are sure to be insulted by them. 
In years of plenty many thousands of them meet together in the mountains, 
where they feast and riot for many days; and at country weddings, markets, 
burials, and other the like publie occasions, they are to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together, ‘These 
are such outrageous disorders, that it were better for the nation they were sold 
for the gallies or the West Indies, than that they should continue any longer to” 
be a burden and a curse upon us.” ae r 
No country ever rose so rapidly from so frightful an abyss. In the au- 
tumn circuits or assizes for the year 1757, no one person was found guilty, 
in any part of the country, of a capital crime. And iow, notwithstanding 
the increase of populationsand а vast influx of paupers from Ireland, 
there are very few beggars in the country; nor has any assessment been 
imposed for the support of the poor, except in spmeof the large towns, 
and in the counties adjoining England; and even there it is so light as 
scarcely to be felt. This is a great and signal change. We can not, in- 
deed, go quite so far as those who ascribe it entirely to the establishment 
of the parochial system of education. It is, no doubt, most true, that this 
system has had great influence in bringing about the change; but much 
must also be ascribed to the establishment of a regular and greatly im- 
proved system of government; to the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, 
by the act of 1748; and to the introduction of what may, in its applica- 
* tion to the vast majority of cases, be truly said to be a system of speedy, 
cheap: and impartial justice. Certainly, however, it was the diffusion of 
education that enabled the people to avail themselves of these advan- 
tages; and which has, in consequence, led to a far more rapid improve- 
ment than has taken place in any other European country. р 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has ever taken an 
active interest in the parochial schools. Immediately after the passage 
of the act of 1696, the Presbyteries were instructed to carry it into effect, 
and Synods, to make particular inquiry that it was done. In 1704, the 
Assembly undertook to supply schools to such part of the highlands and 
islands as could not be benefited by the act of 1696, In 1705, ministers 
` were ordered to see that no parents neglected the teaching of their chil- 
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dren to read. In 1706, it was recommended to such assettled schoolmas- 
ters, “to prefer men who had passed their course at colleges and univer- 
sities, and have taken their degrees, to such as have not.” In 1707, 
Synods and Presbyteries were directed to send into the’ General Assem- 
bly returns of the means and condition of the parochial schools. К 

The internal dissensions of Scotland and other causes, however, with- 
drew the public attention from the schools; and the advance of society in 
other respects, and the want of a corresponding advance in the wages of 
teachers, and the internal improvement of the schools, all combined to sink 
the condition of parochial education. In 1794, the General Assembly be- 
came roused to the subject. Visitation of the schools was enjoined on the 
clergy ; and thgy were particularly instructed to inquire into the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. In 1802, the Assembly issued the following dec- 
laration, &c, :' i f 


$i 

“ That parochial sehoolmasters, by instilling into youth the principles of reli- 
gion and morality, and solid and practical instruction, contribute to the im- 
provement, E Gm success of people of all ranks; and are therefore well 
entitled to public encouragement: That from the decrease in the value of money, 
their emoluments have descended below the gains of a day laborer: That 
it has been found impossible to procure persons properly qualified to fill paro- 
chial schools: ‘That the whole order is sinking into a state of depression hurt- 
ful to their usefulness ‘That itis desirable that some means he devised to hold 
forth inducements to men of good principles and talents to undertake the office 
of parochial schoolmasters: And that such men would prove instrumental in 
counteracting the operations of those who may now, and afterward, attempt to 
poison the minds of the rising generation with principles inimica] to religion, 
order, and the constitution in church and state." 


In consequence of this declaration by the Church of Scotland, and of the 
complaints which were sent up from all parts of the country, Parliament, 
in the course of'thé next session, passed the famous act of 180 3, which or- 
dains as follows: 


“ That, in terms of the act of 1696. a school be established, and a schoolmas- 
ter appointed in every parish, the salary of the schoolmaster not to be under 
three hundred marks, (16/. 13s. 4d..) nor above four hundred, (224. 4s. 54, 1 That 
in large parishes, where one parochial school can-not be of any effectual benefit, 
it shall be competent for the heritors and minister to raise a salary of six hun- 
dred marks, (337. 6s. 8d.,) and to divide the same among two or more schoolmas- 
ters, as circumstances may require: That in every parish the heritors shall 
provide a school-house, and a dwelling-house for the schoolmaster, together 
with a piece of ground for a garden, the dwelling-house to consist of not moreš 
than two apartments, and the piece of ground to contain not less than one- 
fourth of a Scots aere; except in parishes where the salary has been raised to 
six hundred marks, in which the heritors shall be exempted from providin; 
school-houses, dwelling-houses, and gardens: That the gene sums shall 
continue to be the salaries of parochial schoolmasters till the end of twenty-five 
years, when they shall be raised to the average value of not less than one chal- 
der and a half of oatmeal, and not more than two TS; except in parishes 
where the salaries are divided among two or more s masterê in which case 
the whole sum so divided shall be raised to the value of three chalders ; and so 
toties quoties at the end of every twenty-five [е unless altered by parliament: 
That none of the provisions of this act shal apply to parishes, which consist of 
а royal burgh, or part of a royal burgh: That tbe power of electing schoolmas- 
ters continue with the heritors and minister, a majority of whom shall also de- 
termine what branches of education are most necessary and important for the 
bos and shall from time to time fix the school-fees as they shall deem expe- 
ent: That the presbyteries of the church shall judge wliediêr candidates for 
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schools possess the necessary qualifications, shall continue to superintend paro- 
chial schools, and shall be the sole judges in all charges against schoolmas- 
ters, without appeal or review." р 

In the year 1828, as the statute had provided, asmall addition was 
made to the emoluments of the parochial schoolmasters, the maximum 
salary having been increased to 34l. 4s. 4d., and the minimum to 
951. 13s. 3d. A 1 

The deplorable scenes of outrage and murder, which ‘occurred in the 
streets of Edinburgh on the Ist of January, 1812, made the city clergy 
anxious to devise some means for diminishing the mass of crime and 
misery which was then brought to light. Thescheme first proposed, and 
carried into execution, was to establish sabbath schools in all the parishes 
within the royalty, to which they gave the name of the Parochial Institu- 
tions for Religious Education. lt was soon found, however, that the use- 
fulness of these institutions was greatly limited, in consequence of a very 
great number of the children, for whose benefit they were intended, being 
unable to read, It was therefore proposed that, in connection with the 
sabbath schools, a day school should be established, which was accord- 
ingly opened on the 29th of April, 1813. This day school took the name 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School, from the circumstance of its being 
superintended by aminister or an elder from each kirk-session* in the city. 
The object of this school fs to give instruction to the children of the poor 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Five gratis scholars may be recom- 
mended by each kirk-session ; but the charge to all the others is sixpence 
рег month. For many yegrs the average attendance has been about 
500; so that the school-fees, together with occasional donations, and a 
small share of the collections made annually at the church doors for the 
parochial institutions, have hitherto been sufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the school At first, no particular regulations were laid * 
down for conducting the Sessional School; but dfier some years, the 
system of Dr. Bell was partially introduced. In the year 1819, circum- 
stances led Mr. John Wood, Sherilf-deputy of the county of Peebles, to 
take an interest in the institution ; and that benevolent individual began 
by degrees to give so much of his time and attention to it, that it soon be- 
came almost identified with his name. Under his superintendence, a 

“large and commodious school-house was erected, and the system of 
teaching entirely re-modeled. In the latter department of his meritori- 
ous labors, Mr. Wood did not adopt the particular views of any one wri- 
ter on education, but collected from all what he thought useful, and ar- 
ranged it into a meth of his own, So judicious is this plan of tuition, 
that it has not only bal rowed with complete success in the Sessional 
0 


ж A kirk-session is the lowest ecclesiastical court in Scotland, and consists of the clergymen of 
ench congregation, with п small number of lay elders: it generally meets on Sunday, after public 
Worship. The next court, in point of ‘dicial authority, is the presbytery, which consists of all the 
clergymen within a certain district, with a lay elder from each congregation: this court meets once 
GE АМ ће presbyteries within given bounds, form a still higher court, called п syeod, which 
mane twicein the yenr. The General Assembly is the supreme judicial and legislntive court of 
the Church of Scotland ; it consists of clerical and lay representatives from the several presbyteries, 
of a lay el 


Rf ioo ench royal burgh, and of a Commissioner to represent his Majesty, and holds ita 
шот at Edinburgh, once а year, for about a fortnight, 
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School, but has been introduced, either partially, or entirely, into many 
other public and private seminaries, and has, in faet, given a new im- 
pulse to the work of elementary instruction throughout Scotland, 

In 1837 the Sessignal School was, with the approbation of Mr. Wood, 
constituted the Normal School of the-General Assembly, and persons in- 
tending to offer themselves as teachers in schools aided by the Education 
Committee, were furnished with opportunities of conducting classes daily, 
and of being instructed with pupils of the same standing with themselves. 
Previous to this movement, in 1835, the Educational Society of Glasgow 
had been formed, among other purposes, * for the training of teachers for 
juvenile schools.” In 1842, both of these institutions were placed under 
the direction of the Educational Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Committee of Council on Education, in that year, made a grant of 
$50,000 toward providing a new building for the Normal School at 
Edinburgh, and completing a building already commenced for the Nor- 
mal School at Glasgow, The two buildings cost about $130,000. In the 
same year the General Assembly appointed a superintendent to visit the 
schools aided by the education committee, and voted to aid in the erection 
of not less than five hundred new schools in connection with destitute 
parishes. i 

In 1841, William Watson, Sheriff-substitute of Aberdeenshire, com- 
menced a system of Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, which embraced 
within its comprehensive grasp, all classes of idle, vagrant children, and 
in its beneficent operation, cleansed in two years a large town and county 
of juvenile criminals and beggars. Out of this experiment has grown 
the system of Ragged and Industrial Schools, which are now found in 
many of the large towns of England, Scotland and Ireland, 

The permanent support of public, and in some cases, free schools, is 
provided for in certain localities by the income of funds left by will or do- 
nation for this purpose. It has been estimated that the annual income 
of these funds amounts to near $100,000. 

There are a number of local societies, such as that for “ Propagating 
Christian Knowledge," founded in 1701, the Gaelic School Society, that of 
Inverness, Ayrshire, &c., instituted for the purpose of supplying destitute 
parishes with schools, and of aiding those already established. The suma 
annually appropfiated by the societies, amount to about $75,000. 

The Church of Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland, together, 
appropriate, out of permanent funds and contributions collected in the 
churches for this purpose, the sum of $50,000 in aid of schools in destitute 
parishes, and in educating teachers for the parochial schools generally. 

In 1836, the sum of $50,000 was voted by Parliament in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school-houses, and the establishment of 
Model Schools. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, the extension of the system of paro- 
chial schools has not kept up with the growth of the population, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing towns, and the quality of the education given 
has not met the demands of educated and wealthy families. 
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One of the most interesting facts in the history of parochial schools in 
Scotland, wherever they were adequately maintained, was the attend- 
ance in them of children from families widely separated in outward cir- 
cumstances—the rich and the poor, the laborer with his hands and the 
laborer with his head. The presence of the children of the better edu- 

‘cated and wealthier classes gave importance to the school in the estimation 
of the poor, and raised the whole tone and standard of manners and intel- 
lectual culture within the school and village. It created, too, a bond of 
union in society, which i$ thus beautifully noticed by Lord Brougham, 
(then.Henry Brougham,) in some remarks at a publie dinner in Edin- 
burgh; in 1825. © . X 

i‘ A public school, like fhe Old High School of Edinburgh, is invaluable, and for 
what is itso? Itis because men of the highest and lowest rank in society 
send their children to be educated together. The oldest friend I have in the 
world, your worthy Vice President, and nfyself, were at the High School of 
Edinbufgh together, and in the same class along with others, who still possess 
our friendship, and some of them in a rank of life still higher than his. One of 
them was a nobleman, who is now in the House of Peers; and some of them 
were sons of shopkeepers in the lowest parts of the Cowgate of Edinburgh— 
shops of the most inferior description—and one or two of them were the sons of 
menial servants in the town. There the wert iting side by side, giving and 
taking places from each other, without the slightest impression on the part of 
my noble friends of any superiority on their parts fo the other boys, or any ideas 
of inferiority on the part of*the other boys to them; and this is my reason for 
preferring the Old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what may be 
termed more patrician schools, however well regulated or conducted.” ж * 


Another distinguished pupilof this school remarks: “ Several circum- 
stances distinguished the НЬ School beyond any other which I attended: 
for instance, variety of ranks; for 1 used to sit between a youth of a 
ducal family and the son of a poor cobler.” "This ffet will distinguish 
good public schools of a superior grade, provided they are cheap, every 
where. "The High School, like the parochial schools of Scotland, gener- 
ally is nota free school, but the quarterly charge for tuition is smail as 
compared with the actual cost of instruction in private institutions of the 
same grade. The fees payable in advance are £1, 1s. per quarter. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of the liberal education 
suitable to boys, from eight to sixteen years of age. 

„In connection with this mention of the High School of Edinburgh, we 
will introduce a few historical facts, which point back to a very early 
period for the origin of the system of parochial schools in Scotland. The 

, funds out of which the edifice now occupied by the high school was built, 
and which was completed in 1829, at an expense of £34,199, were derived, 
in part, from endowments belonging to the Abbey of Holyrood, founded 
by David L, in un dE which this school was connected as early as 
1500. The school came into the management of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh in 1566. Prior to that, a grammar school had existed in the 
Cannongate, under the charge of the friars of the same monastery,“ past 
the memorie of man,” as is stated in a memorial to the privy council, in 
1580. In the year 1173, Perth and Stirling had their school, of which 
the monks of Difmfernline were directors. Authentic records introduce 

42 
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us to similar institutions in the towns of Aberdeenand Ayr. The schools 
in'the county of Roxburgh were under the care of the monks of Kelso 
as early as 1241; those of St. Andrew, in 1233; and those of Montrose, in 
1329. . : ; Si P 
The success of the school system of Scotland is to be attributed to their 
being erected on a permanent and-conspicuous foundation, and to that 
particular constitution which made the situation of the teacher desirable 
to young men of education, for its competent salary, permanence, and so- 
cial consideration. Of the three modes of providing for popular instruc- 
tion,—that in which the scholars pay every thing, and the public nothing ; 
that in which the public pay every thing by a tax on property, or by 
avails of permanent funds, and the scholars nothing; and that in which 
the burden is shared by both,—the latter was adopted in the original plan 
of the Scotch schools. The existence of the school was not left to chance 
or charity, but was permanently fixed by law on every parish. The 
school edifice and the residence of the teacher were to be provided for by 
public assessment, as much as the church, or the public road, or bridge. 
The salary of the teachers was so far fixed by law, that it could not sink 
below the means of a respectable maintenance according to the standard 
of living in a majority of the country parishes. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his valuable “ Considerations on the System of Paro- 
chial Schools in Scotland,” thus notices some of culiarities of the 
system: 

“ The universality of the habit of education in our Lowland parishes, is cer- 
tainly a very striking fact; nor do we think that the mere lowness of the price 
forms the whole explanation of it. There: is more than may appear at first 
sight, in the very circumstance of a marked and separate edifice, standing vis- 
ibly out to the eye of the people, with its familiar and oft-repeated designation. 
There is also much in the constant residence ofa teacher, moving through the 
popi of his locality, and of recognized office'and distinetion amongst them. 
An peat there is most of all in the tie which binds the locality itself to the 
parochial seminary, that has long Stood as the place of repair, for the successive 
young belonging to the parish; for it is thus that one family borrows its prac- 
tice from another—and the example spreads from house to house, till it embraces 
the whole of the assigned neighborhood—and the act of sending their children 
to the school, passes at length into one of the tacit, but well-understood propri- 
eties of the vicinage—and new families just fall, as if by infection, into the habit 
of the old ones—so as.in fact, to give a kind of firm, mechanical certainty to 
the operation b onn from which it were violence and singularity to depart, 
and in MA ich, education has асайігей a universality in Scotland, 
which is unknown in the other countries of the world." > 

The best minds of Scotland are at this time directed to a re-construe- 
tion of the system of parochial schools, or to such an extension of its bene- 
fits, as will reach at once, the wants of the large towns, and of the sparsely 
populated parishes. Among the plans set forth, we have seen nothing 
moré complete than the following, which js signed by some of the most 
distinguished names in Scotland. ‚ © . ; 

“The subscribers of this document, believing that the state of Scotland and 
the general feeling of its inhabitants justify and demand the legislative estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive plan of national education, have determined that 
an effort shall be made to unite the friends of this great cause on principles at 
once so general and so definite.as to form a basis for practical legislation ; and 
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with this view, they adopt the following resolutions, and recommend them to the 
consideration of the country :— — ж 

1. That while it might be difficult to describe, with a near approach to sta- 
tistical precision, the exact condition of Scotland at this moment in regard to 
education, there can be no doubt that, as a people, we have greatly sunk from 
our former elevated V aem among educated nations, and that a large propor- 
tion ofour youth are left withont education, to grow up in an ignorance misera- 
ble to themselves and dangerous to society; that this state of matters is the 
more-melaneholy, as this educational destitution is found chiefly among the 
masses of our erowded cities, in our manufacturing and mining districts, and 
in the Highlands and Island of Scotland, where the people are not likely spon- 
taneously to provide instruction for themselves; that the quality of education, 
even where it does exist, is often as defective as its quantity; and that this is a 
state of things requiring an immediate remedy. 

9. That the subscribers hold it to be of vital and primary importance that 
sound religious instruction be communicated to all the youth of the land by 
teachers duly qualified; and they express this conviction in the ful] belief that 
there will never be any enlargement of educgtion in Scotland, on a popular and 
national basis, which will not carry with it an extended distribution of religious 
instruction; while, from the strong religious views entertained by the great 
mass of the people of this country, and the interest which they take in the mat- 
ter of education, the subscribers can see in the increase of knowledge only an 
enlargement of the desire and of. the capacity to communicate a full religious 
education to the generation whose parents have participated in this advantage. 

3. That the parish schools of Scotland are quite inadequate to:the educa- 
tional wants of the country, and are defective and objectionable in consequence 
of the smallness of the class invested with the patronage, the limited portion of 
the community from which “the teachers are selected, the general inadequacy 
of their remuneration, and the system of management applicable to the schools, 
inferring as it does the exclusive control of church courts; that a general sys- 
tem of national education, on a sound and popular basis, and capable of com- 
municating instruction to all cJasses of the community, is urgently called for; 
and that provision should be made to include in any such scheme, not only all 
the parish schools, but also all existing schools, wherever they are required bı 
the necessities of the population, whose supporters may le desirous to avail 
themselves of its advantages. Ф л 

4, That the teachers appointed under the system"contemplated by the subseri- 
bers should not be required by law to subscribe any religions test; that Normal 
Schools for the training of teachers should be established ; that, under a general 
arrangement for the examination of the qualifications of schoolmasters, the pos- 
session of a license of certificate of qualification should be necessary to entitle 
ateacher to become a candidate for any school under the national system; and 
that provision should be made for the adequate remuneration of all teachers 
who may be so appointed. ‘ 

5. That the duty and responsibility of communicating religious instruction to 
children have, in the opinion of the subscribers, been committed by God to their 
parents, and through them to such teachers as they may choose to intrust with 
that duty; that in the numerous schools throughout Scotland, which have been 
founded and supported by private contribution, the religious element has al- 
ways held a prominent place; and that, were the power of selecting the masters, 
efixing the branches to be taught, and managing the schools, at present vested 
by law in the Heritors of Scotland and the Presbyteries of the Established 
Church, to be transferred to the heads of families under a national system of 
education, the subscribers would regard such an arrangement as affording not 
only a basis of union for the great mass of the ea of this country, but a far 
better security than any that at present exists for a good secular and a 
good Christian education. M è 

6. That in regard to a legislative measure, the subscribers are of oj inion, 
with the Jate lamented Dr. Chalmers, that ‘there is no.other method of extri- 
cation,’ from the difficulties with which the question of education in connection 
with religion is encompassed in this country, than the plan suggested by him 
as the only practicable one,—namely, * That in any public measure for helping 
on the education of the people, government [should] abstain from introducing 
the element of religion at all into their part of the scheme, and this, not because 
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they held the matter to be insignificant—the cout might be strongly ex- 

ressed in the preamble of their act—but on the that, in the present di- 
vided state of the Christian world, they would take no nce of, just be- 
cause they would attempt no control over, the religign о! cus for aid— 
leaving this matter entire to the parties who had'to do with the erection and 
management of the schools which they | been called ороп to assist. A 
err ds the State upon this footing might be regarded as being appropriately 
and exclusively the expression of their value for a good seeular education. 

7. That in order to secure the confidence of the people of Scotland generally 
in a national system of education, as well as to secure its efliciency, the following 
should. be its main бешге EL MES cues Poe should ; кеш, 
the members to be appointed by popular election, on the principle of giving the 
franchise to all tae heads Ut temilies bein; hon ако Цаг and with these 
Boards should lie the selection of masters, the general management of the 
schools, and the right, without undue interferefice with, the master, to direct the 
branches of education to be taught. 2d, That there should be a general su- 
perintending authority, so constituted as to secure the public confidence, and 
to be responsible to the country through Parliament, which, without supersed- 
ing the Local Boards, should that their duties are not negleeted— prevent 
abuses from being perpetrated through carelessness or design—check ехігауа- 
gant exea the interests of all parties—collect and preserve the 
general statistics of education—and diffuse throughout the country, by commu- 
nication with the local boards, such knowledge on the subject of education 
and such enlightened views, as their authoritative position, and their comman 
of aid from.the highest intellects in the country, may enable them to commu- 
nicate. - ^ 


Were such Een adopted, the subscribers are of opinion: E it would be 


quite unnecessary either for the legislature or any central а! ity to dictate 

^ ог control the education to be imparted in the National Sche r-to prescribe 
any subject (о be taught, or book to.be used ; and should a-measure founded on 
these suggestions become law, not only would the subscribers feel it to be their 
duty, but they confidently believe the ministers ,and religious communities in 
the various localities would see it to be theirs, to use all their influence in pro- 
moting such arrangements as, in the working of the plan, would effectually se- 
сше a sound religiosis education to the children attending the schools.” 

In September, 1847, on the invitation of an educational association of 
Glasgow, a large meeting of teachers from various parts of Scotland was 
convened in the High School of Edinburgh, and *the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland” was formed. The following is the preamble of the 
constitution : 

“As the office of a public teacher is one of great responsibility, and of much 
importance to the welfare of the community; as it requires for its right dis- 
charge, a considerable amount of pressions acquirements and skill; and as 
there is no да body in Scotland, whose duty it is to ascertain and сег- 
tify the qualifications of those intending to enter in this office, and whose at- 
testation shall be a sufficient recommendation to the individual, and guarantee 
to his employers; it is expedient that the teachers of Scotland, agreeably to the 
practice of other liberal professions, should unite forthe purpose of supplying 
this defect in the educational arrangements of the country, and thereby ag in- 
creasing their efficiency, improving their condition, and raising the standard of 
education in general.” ^ 


Among the modes of advancing the objects of the Institute, are speci- 
fied “the dissemination of a knowledge of the theory and practice of 
education by means of public lectures, and the institution of libraries.” 

* А . » 
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The Normal School at Edinburgh originated in 1826, when the Educa- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly of the Chureh of Scotland 
placed a few teachers appointed to their schools in the Highlands; at one 
of their best conducted schools in Edinburgh, for a short course of prepar- 
atory training. In 1838, the Sessional School of Tron Parish, was trans- 
ferred to that Commitfee, to enable them. to pursue this plan with more 
convenience and effect. It was the best model elementary school in Scot- 
land, and it was used, as much as possible, to all the intents of a normal 
seminary for teachers, under the care of the Assembly Committee, down 
to the year 1845, when the new building in Castle Place, built expressly 
fora Normal School, was, occupied for the same purpose, with a» model 
school constituted of children from the immediate neighborhood. , 

In the mean time, an Institution had been established in Glasgow, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Stow, and an association, ealled the 
Glasgow Education Society, for the purpose of “trainin class of teach- 
ers who should be qualified to afford to the neglected children of the poor 
in that city, much of that moral education which was wanting to them at 
home. The attempt to erect a suitable building for the accommodation of 
the Normal and Model schools, embarrassed the Society, and about the 
year 1840, the institution. was transferred to the (General Assembly’s 
Committee; and in®that year the Committee of Council on Education 
made a grant of 10,0007. to the same Committee, to enable them to com- 
plete the building at Glasgow, and erect a new edifice at Edinburgh, on 
condition that 5,0001. should be raised for the latter purpose by the Gene- 
ral Assembly. М d 

The circumstances out'of which these institutions arose, are thus noticed 
by Mr. Gordon, her -Majesty's Inspector of Schools for Scotland, from 
whose Report for 1847, the following account is compiled : 


1. Tt was seen thata considerable part of the lower population, whether because 
schools were wanting, or ill conducted, or ill attended, had received little or no ed- 
ueation; and it was judged that, if more attention were bestowed upon the prepa- 
yation of teachers, an improvement in this respect would take place, not. merely from 
the abler tuition so provided, but from that better inclination to be instrueted, which 
follows in general the appearance of intelligent and zealous masters. Tt was sup- 
posed, also, that such a preparation of the teachers, at once more liberal and more 

ecially directed to their profession, would help to the attainment of their proper 

lace in the community, and so benefit the education. of the country; for if the in- 
creased resort to school should do little for their advantage jn respect of income, 
some advantage of the Kind would be the more apt, with every a dition to their 
merits, to arise from other quarters; if not, the benefit would remain, of their pos- 
doch intelligence as would itself prove a source of enjoyment and тех 
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2. In the next place, the population had so-far outgrown the means of education 
rovided by law, that the unendowed schools were three times the mam- 
p of the endowed, while their masters were gel ferior to those of the 
latter class, and often so unequal to the duty they. had lertaken, as to suggest 
forcibly the need of their being somehow enabled ta conle to it with more of the 
requisite qualification. And this appeared the more ful, as the non: parochial 
teachers were not subject to the same legal test of qualification as those. of the es- 
tablished schools, ‘white the want of such a in their/case might be, in some 
measure, supplied by a system of preliminary training. Я 
8. The opportunities of employment opened up by the extension of commerce, 
manufactures, mining, and other’kinds of industr shad indirectly tended to lower 
still more the qualification of those who were left to pursue the business of teaching, 
4. Another etfeet of the extension of the national ae in these departments 
Was to withdraw from school a great proportion of the children of the laboring 
classes at a very early age; and it was plain that the shorter the period of educa- 
tion, so much the more need that the masters should be competent to employ it to 
account, E 
Lin It was observed that there is a tendency in the occupations connected with 
some of the branches of industry now mentioned, to impair the character of do- 
mestic education among the laboring classes; and the remedy was looked for in the 
school. "he school came, on this account, to he considered, rather more than it had 


general 


covered and formed, or in some degree influenced, in the Normal. School. 
6. There was another and'more special reason for the establishment of schools 


methods of elementary instruction, and this chiefly in the Sessional School, Market 
Place, Edinburgh. To establish a normal seminary might well be considered as 
the readiest mode of diffusing a knowledge of such improvements ; and according- 
ly the Sessional School now mentioned was among the first, if not the first in Scot- 


1. It became more commoni ly known thin before, that institution’ of the kind had 
been tried in Prussia, ee „and France, and with results that might well tempt 


These circumstances suggested the formation of a seminal for the preparation 
of teachers, in the hope of thereby amending much of what was seen to be amiss 
in the state of education throughout the country ; and accordingly the education 
sought aid of the Committee of Council, which was granted to the extent of 10,- 
0007. for building purposes, and 1,0007, annually, towards the current expenses of 
the two institutions, —the sums to be divided equally between them, and the Gene- 
al Assembly obligating itself to appropriate E like sum to the same objects, 


Each seminary is superintended by a Sub-committee of the General As- 
sembly’s Education Committee, who ‘appoint the masters, regulate the 
expenditures, the rate of school-fees, the terms of admission, and other 
matters. 1 

Each seminary has a. fund applicable to its uses of 1,000]. besides a. 
revenue from school fees, amounting to about 2501. more. Both are open 
to candidates of all religious denominations, and to Students who do not 
reside, as to those who do reside in the institution. About one-half of the 
students are admitted free, (their expenses of board and tuition are paid 


The board of instruction consists of a Rector, a first, secondgand third 
master, who give their time wholly to their respective semi ries, and 
three other masters who teach only for certain hours in each day. 
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The opportunities of instruction in.the arts of teaching and of school 


management, which form jthe distinguishing object of these schools, have 
been provided in "different ways—by practice, by example, and by 


lecture. The students are appointed to teach, and to observe the teaching 
of the masters in the model or practising schools, which are constituent 
parts of the seminaries, and which, though intended at the same time for 
the “ instruction of feld of the poor," must be regarded mainly as 
subservient to the normal office of the institutions with which they are 
connected. oe 

"The attendance at each school amounts to about 550. 

The methods employed in the practising schools are not distinguished 
from those which are common in other schools of the better¢lass. Normal 
schools may be expected to teach something of the nature of all methods 
of ‘any recognised value; but their practising departments must be con- 
ducted on some singée, congruous system. The simultaneous method, 
accordingly, is practised in both schools, but with that care to ascertain 
the impression made upon the minds of individuals, without which that 
mode is incomplete. The monitorial phan is not employed in either school, 
simply because the aid it furnishes is not there needed ; but a semblance 
of it is presented in the teaching of the students. The Glasgow schoo} has 
still some features of the system on which it was originally condueted— 
the gallery exercises, among which is the admirably conducted Bible 
lesson, frequent singing, much precision in the movements of the classes, 
regulated gymnasties, a style of interrogation that supplies great part of 
the answer, and that negation of all distinctions by means of places or 
reward, which has béen noticed as marking, with less questionable 
propriety, the order of the students when classed together for their separate 
instruction. 

In the Edinburgh school, each student is occupied in instructing a section 
of the pupils two hours dgily. One section of the children is placed under 
charge of two students, who teach that section alternately for the space of 
fourteen days. Another section in a different stage of progress then 
succeeds, and uu s under the same charge for thétsame length of time ; 
and so on, till, in {Me course of two months, an occasion of teaching has» 
been given to each, in all the branches and in every stage of progress, 
Meantime, their manner of conducting their respective sections is observed 
either by the rector, who is present in the practising school for this 
purpose one hour and a half daily on an average, or by one or other of the 
masters, who employ two hours daily in like manner,—each master, 
however, confining himself to a distinct section of the school. The 
students are thus under direct observation, during the greater part of the 
time they are employed i teaching ; and afterwards, in their private class 
they receive the remarks which the rector and the masters may have made 
upon the manner in which they severally appeared to have performed their 
tasks, 

‘They are, next, allowed to see the masters teach daily, for a certain 
length of time, amounting on an average to one hour and а half. On these 
occasions, all the students are present at the same time, and all the 
branches are taught in rotation, upon the days specified in the Time-table 
appended. They are required to mark closely everything in the masters’ 
mode of ‘conducting the different lessons, and to note down their remarks 
for their own benefit afterwards. The notes are subsequently ex@mined : 
and it is soon perceived, in the character of their own succeeding practice, 
how far they had profited from the example of the masters. e 

Lastly, they have all, both male and female, an opportunity of attend- 
ing a weekly lecture delivered by the rector upon the theory and art of 

E 


` 
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teaching, the design of which is deseribed. as being “ to counteract the ten- 
deney of the practical engagements of the ele School to degenerate 
into mere routine and a copy of the superinten: г master." The course 
consists of twenty lectures, occupied with the Yarious topies set forth in 
the appended Syllabus. Р , 

If the object of the common school be not ly to instruct, but to 
educate; not merely to inform the understandin ut to cultivate the 
entire character, the object of the normal school is assuredly no less com- 
prehensive, The schoolmaster, it is always to be remembered, is a moral 
teacher, and must be prepared expressly for that delicate and difficult 
office. The»normal schools accordingly provide’ for communicating this 
qualification, ¥ : 

Each hour in the day, from 6 a, м. to half-past 10 р. m., has its allotted 
occupation, fixed by rules which are unvarying, and, so far as could be 
perceived, invariably observed. Half an hour is set^apart in the morning 
for devotional exercises, and half an hour for the same in the evening. 
On Sabbath one hour and a half is employed, under the rector, in exercises 

* upon Bible history and Christian doctrine : publie worship is attended in 
oné or other of the churehes of the city ; and in the evening, written 
abstracts of the discourses heard during the day are prepared and 
submitted to the rector’s inspection. ‘These arrangements mark a due 
solicitude for the moral well-being of the students, and a sense of its 
essential connection with the professiona] qualification of a school-master, 

At the same time, the general culture of the students at the Normal 
school almost necessarily receives a bent to their future calling—and this 
from the proper influences of the place, in particular from the fellowship 
of so many engaged in the same studies, brought together after а common 
trial, looking forward to the same pursuit, and entertaining the same 
hopes, anxieties, and ambitions. A society so formed begets à bias to the 
professed object so decided, that there is less hazard than might have been 
expected of the superior instruction of a normal school tempting to aspire 
beyond the schoolmaster’s calling, 

The following is the plan on which both schools argnow conducted ; 

The Directors have considered, in the first place, that schools for the children of 
the poor, if they do not need to afford more than a limited elementary education, 
behove to afford the same by masters as competent within their range as any 
masters intrusted with à more extended charge; nay, that there are difliculties in 
the management of such schools, from the short and broken attendance of the 
Pupils, that require in the teachers somewhat more than the usual ability and 

levotion to their duty. ‘They have considered, further, that amore advanced educa- 
tion is sought at many. schools, the teachers of which are not qualified, and have 
had E: means of being qualified, to supply it. Fôr these reasons they have pro- 
posed— 

1. That two distinet classes of teachers shall be educated at the normal seminaries—one for 
elementary schools, the otfler for those of a higher or mixed kind, such as the parochial schools. 

The examinations for admission аге: now conducted by those who, from their 
office, may be fairly presumed competent ; and, at the same time, disinterested in 
the absence of all relation to the candidates. Ви the case is somewhat altered 
when the student. a pears for a final examination; for then, though the com 
tency may be still the same, he has been the pupil of those who are now to judge 
of his proficiency—in other words, of the success with which his studies have been 
conduetgd, and, by inference, of the skill with which these studies haye been 

direc! The following rule has, therefore, been laid down:— 


2. That the first examination shall be conducted by the General Assembly's Committee ала. 
the rectors an4 masters; the final examination by the same parties assisted by a professor in the 


University and by a master in the High School of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
It is further proposed to extend the range of study at the institution for the 
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teachers of both and} above all, to inipart to them a fuller and more exact 
knowledge of the subj rhich, from the beginning, they bad been partially 
i : i jirectors have proceeded upon these views—that if a 

teachers knowledge iderably exceed what he is called onto impart, 
there is no prejudice, but verse, to his inu for feud re who have 
been educated in high ing commonly found to excel in the lower paths 
of instruction; that the d authority of a teacher always rise with his 
attainments: that a genera igence beyond the limit referred to bears 
directly upon that part of thi education which is distinguished from mere 
instruction ; that the more pi g youth have the better chance of being brought 
forward under such a master; and, moreover, that to the master himself the pos- 
session of a fund of liberal knowledge is likely to prove a source atjonce of comfort 
and of energy. For these reasons,— ene 

3. The students, before leaving tho institution, are to proyo a qualification of defined extont in 
the branches under noted: » A 

First Crass.—1, English reading; 2, writing ; 3, English grammar,—elemen- 
dary manual, and an: enlarged course (e. g. Latham’s), with etymology; 4, English 
composition—abstracts anı Ri essays; бе aritlunetie—theory and practice, a 
full course, with mental arit 


hmetie, book-keeping; 6, elementary geography, 
followed:by a course of physical geography and use of globes ; fee nay Be 


istory, 
with at least one portion of particular history ( e. g. that of Great Britain or the 
period of the Reformation) : 8, natural history ; 9, singing ; 10, linear drawing ; 
11, pedagogy; 12, religious knowledge—(a) Bible doctrine (Confession of Faith 
and Shorter Catechism); (5) Bible analysis (examination of a given GER of the 
text ;) (с) history of the Old and New Testaments, followed by (d) outlines of 
ecclesiastical history and the evidences of revealed religion. 4 

Szconp Crass.—All the briuches of the preceding class, with 18, Latin—Livy, 
Virgil, Terence, themes, English rendered into Latin, Roman antiquities, syno- 
nymes, &с.; 14, Greek—Analecta Minora, Greek Testament, two ticks of the 
Anabasis, two books of Homer; 15, mathematics—a full course of Euclid, practical 
trigonometry, mensuration of surfaces and solids, land-surveying, algebra to cubic 
equations, elements of mechani 


The Directors are well aware that this course of study is not to be completed in 
a short time; and mortoyer, that the number of the teachfrs sent forth must 
diminish, as the term of their attendance is extended. Nevertheless, they prefer 
a distinction for the seminaries rather in the accomplishment of a few to that 
extent, than in the slightest preparation of many ; and consider that they thus 
afford to the normal system a better chance of attaining its due estimation and 
success, They do not, in the mean time, fix the utmost length of the attendance, 
but they prescribe ~ i 

4, That the least period of attendance for students of both classes shall be eighteon months. 


At the same time, precautions will be taken to insure that the individuals 
favored with this prolonged, invaluable opportunity of study are not such as shall 
disappoint expectation afterwards. = 

5. At the end of three months from the coon admission of students, the rectors shall report 
to the directing Committees on the general conduct of the students, the progress they have made 
and the capacity they have shown during that tine, The report to be engrossed in the minutes 
of the institution, ы 

LÀ 


These Pe cim apply to all students admitted on the footing of free main- 
tenance ; and to those, A who are not so favored, but who are willing to comply 
with the rule fixing the least period of attendance. There is, however, atthe 
class of persons who seek admission, consisting of those who could not venture to 
eompete for the benefit of free maintenance, and have not the means of maintain- 
ing themselves for even the least appointed term ; of those, also, who can afford 
but little time from othet charges with which they are already occupied ; and of 
those who, having completed a curriculum of literature and philosophy. at some 
university, require no more of [the normal institutions than what they afford of 
instruction upon the arts of teaching and school management. It is therefore 


PS . 
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Lexamination, except by the 
y find conyenient to 
the qualification 
Т 
y to the students of 
‘attendance shall be 
„Allowed for their own 
бш their occupation in the 
hey should be employed so 
of the conrse as at another. 


6. To admit students at their own expense at ary 
rector, upon evidence of respectable character, and for su 
remain; and to afford them an examination at any time: 
required of the regular studentsat the termination of their c 

It has been further arranged that, to give a fai 
mastering the required qualification, not only the 
prolong: 1 but that more time than heretofor 
study and instruction. This time is ANS 
practicing schools: where itis not thoi А 
much as heretofore, nor quite so much at oni 
Accordingly-— nd 

7. One hour daily,is alloted to the students for teaching in thé practicing schools during the first 
tali of the sant two hours during the second: 

At the same time, to maintain the due importance of this practice, and to give 
the advantage of carrying it on with mutual aid and under, mutual observation, it 
is appointed— Ф 

8, That one hour daily shall be devoted to the teaching of a class by ono student in presence of 
all the rest, each having the same office in rotation on successive days; and to hearing the re 
marks of all upon the manner in which thestask has been performed—the rector presiding- 

The practicing schools having now less aid than formerly from the services of 
the students, the want will be supplied by the employment of assistant*teachers 
and apprentice-pupils. At the same time, the attendance will be reduced to an 
amount more suited to the extent of the accommodation, to 350 jn the one institu- 
tion, and 500 in the other. In short, the Directors have proposed to remodel this 
department, and haye resolved— 

9, That the practicing school is to be considered as mainly subservient to the normal school ; 
and to be so formed as to afford to the students opportunities of teaching all parts of an demen- 
tary course, and if possible the elements of some branches morê advanced, 

These arrangements have led to others of less moment, which it is unnecessary 
here to describe. For one thing, they have occasioned another distribution of 
time for the occupation of the rectors and the masters; in the settling of which, 
the general principle has been held in view, tha the instruction of the students 
should be intrusted as much as possible to the rector and the mathematical tutors; 
while thé masters will have charge of the practising schools, and the superinten- 
dence of the student? when teaching. The regulation on this head is— 

10. That the students shall be under the rector four hours dail L3 instruction in the branches 
they are required to study, except the mathematical, which will be conducted by the tutor for 
one hour and a half in the evening; that they shall also, while teaching in the practicing school, 
be under the occasional supervision of the rector, as well as that of the masters. 

After all, it is not by any organization, however carefully or well contrived, that 
the excellence of a school is to be secured; everything still depending on the 
genius of the master. And if this be true in regard, to common schools, it is still 
more so in regard to those, which have the exeniplification of good methods for 
their distinguishing object. The Directors have therefore signified that their main 
reliance is upon the devotedness and skill of the rectors and the masters ; whom 
they have appointed to find for these institutions their proper position in the edu- 
cational system of the country, 

It is not forgotten that a normal school, though perfect in all respects, would 
not pes a model for exact imitation in all cases, and that the application of its 
methods to the management of common schools must be left, in great part, to the 
judgment of the masters of the latter. No school, indeed, can be the very pattern 
for others that exist under different circumstances; and the normal schools are, 
from their very nature, singular in some of their conditions. It is enough that in 
them, so far as they are normal, the general principles of method are taught, exem- 
plified, and practiced. То the tnasters it may be reserved, in mere deference to 
their self respect to form the plan of their own schools, according to 
their own knowledge of what the locality requires or permits, and according to the 
general notions of method which they have received. In short, it is as little desir- 
able as it is practicable, that the normal schools should be altogether such as to 
afford an absolute rule and exact model for the guidance of the pupil, in the con- 
struction and management óf his own. 
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nent for Female Teachers. 
‘There is a description of schools which is 
Шапа, and extending to a lower class of the 
haye or to consider them as at all need- 
. This is mainly the consequence of 
having taken more of a practical char- 
ildren, somewhat modifying the 
I occasionally attempting a specific pre- 
paration for some particular calling or handicraft, The same tendency 
would have led, of itselfe n instruction of the other sex in the usual 
arts of domestic industry; but it was aided by this, that, while the period 
of school attendance was the same for both sexes, it was not requisite for 
the female to proceed so far in the different literary branches as the other, 
and so the opportunity arose of attending to those things that form the 
proper objects of a female school. The promoters of such schools are 
commonly benevolent ladies, who are no strangers to the cottages of the 
poor, and who would endeavor by instruction of this sort to improve their 
domestic condition. It is not unusual, too, for the proprictors of public 
works, manufacturing or mining, to favor the people in their service with 
institutions of the kind. The Directors have, in these circumstances, 
attached to each of their normal seminaries а department for instruction in 
needlework and knitting, and have opened it freely to female students 
desirous of undertaking the charge of schools of this description. 

"This division of the seminary is conducted by the matron of the estab- 
lishment at Edinburgh, amd at Glasgow by a mistress engaged for that 
single purpose. All the female children above seven years of age at the 
practising schools are, in both eases, permitted to attend in this department, 
without additional fee ; and nearly all avail themselves of the privilege, 
each class attending for ong hour daily. Their attention is wholly con- 
fined to the different sorts of work mentioned, and from the mistresses they 
receive neither literary nor religious instruction. The female students 
attend in this division during the whole time it is'asserfbled—that is, for 
two hours and a half daily—and they are employed mainly in directing 
the classes, or attending to the direetionsof the mistress; and are them- 
selves instructed, during a portion of the time, by the mistress at the 
Glasgow school, in the more difficult kinds of work. In tlie general model 
sehool for the ehildren of both sexes, they are employed four hours daily— 
half the time oecupied, under the master's eye, in teaching the female 
classes; tlie other half, in. observing how the masters teach, . Two hours 
daily, they are themselves under instruction in reading, religious know- 
ledge, and the elements of grammar and geography. 

Female students are admitted under the same regulation which has 
been formed in regard to those of the other sex who have not the benefit of 
free maintenance, and who do not engage to remain for any certain period. 

» They are examined upon their knowledge of the elementary branches, 
before entering, only by the rector, and few have been at any time rejected. 
The admission fee is £1 for the first four months, 5s for each of the next 
four months, and no further payment is required for the remainder of the 
term, the duration of which is optional, Admission is allowed at any time 


of the year. ; 
No regular examination is undergone by the female students upon leay- 
ing the seminary; and far the greater number have left it to enter on the 
charge of schools to-which they had been recommended by the Directors, 
—not more than four leaving the Edinburgh School, without any certain 
engagement. " 
]t is not propos 


Female Schools of In 
now rapidly increas’ 
population than had 
ful—the Female Schools 
elementary education, i 
aeter tha formerly; for 
course of literary instructio 


ed, in the mean time, to place this department of the 
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institution under any stricter regulations th 
hold certificates from those who have al 
three months; and, 2. To grant certifica 
certain qualification in the elementary b 
by the superintendiug Committees; a 
Syllabus of the Rector's Lectures on 
dressed to the Students of the No 
y pe 


d qualifications of the educator; (а) A correct view of his 
ie A well regulated temper and disposition; (d) A 

tored mind ; (e) Aptitude to teach ; (f) An irreproachable life. 

I—Man, the subject of Education, 

Knowledge of this an essential preliminary ; mental philosophy has not afforded 

the practical aid that might have been ted. 

The order, mode, and extent of presen of the human powers considered, 
with a practical reference. 1. Physical—historically first; nature requiring the 
main share of time for sleep and recreation; mental exertion, short and diversi- 
fied ; instincts to be regulated, 

2, Moral powers awake nearly at the dawn of existence; should be early 
addressed and pri exercised ; impressed with the idea of God and account- 
ability to Him ; ch ity, and uprightness ineulcated. 

3. Intellectual: ‘e—developed through the perceptive powers; truths 
and facts impresse tention, recalled by memory, combined by conception ; 
importance of educating the senses and training the powers of observation through 
object-lessons; (5) Operative—wuderstanding investigates truth ; дирим traces 
its relations and tendency ; (c) Creative—imagination—reason controlling all. 
IL—The End and Object of Education, 

The comprehensive and harmonious SEES A of the powers in due place and 
proportion ; errors arising from the excess, ебсіепсу, or misapplication of any 
element ; definitions of different writers. 

` V'TIL— The Means for attaining the End. 

Pedagogy, education ( rly so called) extending to ey аон 
throu, Reni 1) childhood (2) youth ; (3) manhood—from the que d to the 
ebook from the school to the world and church. 

Pedenties, instruction or schooling; that department which is proper to the in- 
termediate period, youth, when the faculties are made conversant with facts, 
occurrences, objects, and otherwise exercjsed for their due development. 

А. The parties by whom—the field in which—this should be carried out, 

Hos ital p ublic school, or private education considered. 

B. The "Ape of instruction:—(a) From the existence of man—speech 
and song; (b) From the existence of space and matter—mathematies and form 
(panne барше &c.) ; (c) From the relation of man to God—Christianity ; (d) 

o-the world—political economy ; (е) To animals—natural history; (f) To sub- 
stances—chemistry, бо, 

The due place and comparative importance of the subjects of elementary and 

- E superior Mistrüctior. Reading, the E all— А 

Organs of speech—origin and import of speech—invention of writing--alpha- 
Bé printing за teaching the alphabet—Laneaster—Jacotot—Pillans. 

lementary reading—1st. The dogmatic system overburdens the memory ; 2nd. 
The соза difficult to accomplish in English; 3rd. Intellectual, the sense help- 
ing the sound. , 

-y of explanation and interrogation, elliptical and suggestive methods con- 
ene of answers received—moral enforcing—application of lesson 
< Examination of manuals for reading, and instructions in the proper way of 
teaching them. 
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i jal, simtiltaneous; class conducted by single 


n—consideration of the different subjects of 
ng and art of imparting them, viz. spelling, 
һу, writing, drawing, arithmetic. 


(Note)—The design of ures f the prac- 
tical ents of the агу с 
сору of the intending master The subj 


ly exercise, 
of the studen! 


« NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


AT 


_ EDINBURGH, IN ON WITH THE CHURCH. 
ч Ж 7 ў 


Free Church of Scotland, е 
sion of that Church from the Established Church, and as a part of its 
educational scheme. In 1848, the Education Committee, appointed by 
the General Assembly of the Free Church, purchased the premises 
known as the “ Moray House,” in the neighborhood of the Holyrood, 
and erected a new hall, and fitted up th#whole at an expense of about 
£9,000, ($45,000) for the. accommodation fof the Normal School, and 
the Practicing Department. TRA 

Pupils are admitted, on possi л satisfactory mapner an enwance 
examination, to the privileges of the institution, which embrace not only 
a thorough course of normal training, but also di t pecuniary aid as 
bursaries, or exhibitions. , Those bursaries are pet for from 
year to year, and to be awarded to those only, who, having successfully 
passed the entrai examination, are willing to devote themselves to 
teaching, and to declare, at the same time, that but for this assistance, 
they could not afford the means requisite to prepare them, fully and 
satisfactorily, for their important work, 

Although persons of both sexes, and of all religiogs denominations. 
are received to the entrance examination, the subjects of examination, 
and the course of study afterward entered upon, are determined and 
regulated mainly with a view to the benefit of those who intend to 
devote themselves to teaching in connection with the Free Church. It , 
is conducted by means of printed papers, and generally occupies a 
week. These ио. AH have always been drawn by distin- 
guished practical teachers, timately acquainted with the subjects 
intrusted to them; and the written answers of the candidates for admis- 
sion, alter being carefully reviewed by the same gentlemen, are handed 
for revision to the rector and tutors of the institution, who again make 
known the results to the education committee, with whom rests the 
final decision as to those who are qualified to enter, with advantage, 
upon the prescribed course of study and training. 

The conditions of the competition for bursaries are stated in ће fol- 
lowing regulations :— 


L Candidates must not be less than seventeen years of age, and shall be required 
that it is their wish and intention to 


4 ae е 
candidate must produce a certificate of his moral and religious character 
ice des Which he belongs. Such certificate shall also 


hd 
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IIl. Each candidate must be in attendance at the sen on the morning of Sat- 
urday, 26th September, for the purpose of being enti а candidate. 

ГА ‘The competition will be chiefly conducted х tions, and the exam. 
inators will be guided in awarding the results of the 
examination, the certificates of the ministers, and the repo the nor. 
mal school in regard to aptitude for practical 2 \ 

V. "The committee will n eda ihe travelii 0 a pios 
dates, but they would strongly ш t when mec these expenses shoul 
defrayed by teal parties Уат n stedin the young men recom- 
"VI. ‘Tho, bursaries ehall: conslat of three ums of 10ly 150, and 


U bo act apart respect 
"тре Dursers school fim the begin- 


ely. 
|. The bursens shall give "yer t 
ning of ғ until the end of July, and shi period be in all respects 
ject to soipline and a . "The bursaries shall be 
payable in monthly install ments, and the сог reserve to themselves full power at 
time to withhold further payments on co ring the periodical reports made to 
them Wy the rector and tutors regarding the ict and progress of the bursers, 

N. É. "There must be throughout the church man: г the age of seventeen, 
whom it is highly desirable to aid and encourage in Preparatory stu Di 
cons’ courts and presbyteries are cagpestly 'nded to use every exertion in the 
К for bringing forward such fes , Until they have arrived at the stage which will 

ing them within the scope of tf committee's scheme of encouragement by bursaries. 


The following are the subjecta: entrance examination for the 


lu 


three classes oí ев:— ^. we 
English literat à CMS rac: 
ervey, " Sia Europe and Palestine. 
History — B; th the elements of general history, _ 
Arithmetic. Pi with vulgar and реА Тели. " 
Latin.—Rudii ; grammatical exercises, large print; and Cornelius. Nepos" 


ments in Lat 


ture Knowledge.—Hiblo and shorter catechism. "s j 
NH. A knowledge of Gaelio Illis ТӨ д as equivalent io a. of attain- 
, CLARA It. 0 
All the branches of the preceding class, and Latin, 
* Latine—Cwsar, book i. ; eclogues of Virgil; and grammatical oxercises. ^ 
а. Мн grammar; Xenophon's Anabasis, chapters, first, second, and third, 


of book 
Algebra—The elementary rules, fractions and simple equations, — — 


CLANS ш. 
Il the branches of fhe preceding classes, and 
worse vi, Book of /Eneid ; Sallust's Catilinariati Conspiracy, and Mair's 


1 of Matthew, 
а. 


lish Literature ; Reid's English Grammar ; 

zs ena CU epis 'з Elements 

or ers ments пе! Я 

and study :—Chamber's Cyclo- 

English ; Malte Brun 

pen Arithmetic; Vincent's 
mpanion to the Bible; and 


and mechanics, Latin, Greek, andthe elements of Hebrew, drawing 
and music, chemistry, botany, vegetable physiology, and cottage 
gardening, with the theory and practice of the art of teaching. 
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е tables in whioh аге recorded’ the 
ie rector and tutors to 


student! р Ors n y ^ f Д 
] Essays are prescribed to be written on subjects, embr cing 
sory of teaching, а for their discussion, a good 
‘of rénding aod study. ‘The these emays ore afterward 
the héaring of the assembled body of studenta, and their merita 
ted out. = ‚ 
4 
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ation of all the leading 
during the session. A 
turn, wi Мета 
examination of its con- 
the presence of all the 
and specify what they 

ed in it. The rector 


Third, A systematic analysis and ex: 
educational works in our own language is | 
particular work is assigned to each stude 
with the preparation of a’ careful analy: 
tents. This paper is read before the 
students, who express their opi 
consider to be most valuable in th 
sums up by an exposition of what app 
acter and value. m E 

In this way the students have tunity, during the session, of 
acquiring a. tolerably satisfactory knowledge of the principles and his- 
tory of teaching, of the various methods whichxleserve examination, as 
well as of all the details of school organization and management. 

The practical instruction of the normal pupils 1s obtained through 
the model schools attached to the institution. These schools contain 
upward of five hundred children; arranged in six classes, under ten 
teachers, and nineteen pupil teachers, acting under the personal direc- 
tion of the reci r, who has the immediate charge of the first class. 

In these model schools the students have an opportunity of seeing all 
the branches usually pursued in the Elementary school of Scotland, 
taught by skillfalland experienced masters, aad, in their observations of 
the methods practiced, have the advantage of the personal direction and 
superintendence of the Rector, The means by which they themselves 
are trained to skill in the communication of knowledge are twofold. 

First, They are employed two hours weekly in teaching, in the 
model schools, under the superintendence of the rector, together with 
the master of thè department in which they are practicing, 

Second, One hour, weekly, is set apart, for the purpose of hearing 
a certain number of the students give lessons, in the presence of the 
rector and the other students, on particular and previously prescribed 
subjects. These subjects are varied in such a manner, that, ere the 
end of the session, each student has had frequent opportunities, both of, 
him: udueting each educational process, and of seeing it conducted 
students. While these lessons are being given by those 
s work, their fellow students are busy observing the 
"in whieh the various processes are conducted, and marlang an 
their note-books any thing that may seem to deserve or call for com- 
ment. An opportunity is afterward afforded them of expressing their: 
opinions, in regard to the manner in which the various lessons had been 
given, and of criticising minutely the whole process gone through by 
the students, who had been engaged in the business of the class-room. 
An hour is devoted to this work of publie criticism. 

The teachers consisted in 1852 of a rector, who has special charge of 
Biblical instruction, and the theory and practice of teaching, a mathemat- 
ical tutor, a classical tutor, а teacher of drawing, a lectuter on.chem- 
istry, and a music master. 


о 


Iur | 


Tue checkered experience of Ireland,—its dark and its bright sides,— 
forms one of the most instructive chaptens in the history of popular educa- 
tion. It commences, according to the testimony of the earliest chroniclers, 
with institutions of learning, not only of earlier origin, but of higher repu- 
tation, than any in England or S: id,—institutions which were resorted 
to by English youth for instruction, who brough! back the use of lettera 
to their ignorant countrymen. According Я and William ot 
Malmesbury; this resort commenced even so early as the seventh century, 
and these youth were not only taught, but maintained without service or 
reward. ‘The great college of Mayo was called “the Mayo of the Sax- 
ons,” because it was dedicated to the exclusive use of English studente, 
who at one time amounted to no fewer than 2000. Bayle, on the author- 
ity of the historian of the time, pronounces Ireland “the most civilized 
éountry in Europe;* the nursery of the sciences" from the eighth to the 
thirteenth century, and her own writers are proud of pointing to the 
monastery of Lindisfarne, the college of Lismore, and the forty literary 
institutions of Borrisdole, as so many illustrative evidences of the early 
intellectual activity and literary munificence of the nation, But Tre- 
land nov only abounded with higher institutions, but there were connected 
With monasteries and churches, as early as the thirteenth century, teachers 
expressly set apart “for teaching poor scholars gratis" “When the coun- 
try was overrun by foreign armies, and torn by civil discord, and governed 

‚Ьу new ecclesiastical authorities, set up by the conquerors, not in 
harmony with the religion of the people, a change certainly passed over 
the face of things, and there follows a period of darkness and educational 

» destitution, for which we find no relief in turning to the history of English 
legislation in behalf of Ireland. Indeed there is not a darker page in the 
whole history of religious intolerance than that which records the action 
and legislation of England for two centuries, toward this ill-fatéd country, 
in this one particular. Even the statute of Henry VIII., which seems to 
be framed to carry out a system of elementary education already existing 
before the new ecclesiastical authorities were imposed upon the ceuntry, 
vilintenidt mainly to convert Irishmen into Englishmen. By that 


* These facts are stated on the authority ofa speech of Hon. Thomas Wyse, in the House of 
Commons, in 1895. 
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see that every clergy- 

school to learn English, 
e same, taking | for the 

or salary. ‘asin the said 

both higher and lower * 

en, are subjected to a 

I in all subsequent 


statute, every archbishop and bishop was bou: 
man tookan oath * to keep, or cause to be ke 
if any children of his parish came to him tole 
keeping of the said school such convenient 
land is accustomably used to be 
authorities, archbishops and their be 
fine for neglect of duty. The fatal е 
legislation and associated effort for € and, until the last 
twenty ye as its want of nationali ols were English and 
Protestant Bld the people for who Were established were Irish and 
Catholics, and every effort, by legislation or education, to convert Irishmen 
into Englishmen, and Catholics into Protestants, has not only failed, but 
only helped to sink the poor into ignorance, poverty and ‘barbarism, and 
bind both rich and poor more slosely to their faith and their country. 
Every system of education, to be successful, must be adapted to the in- 
stitutions, habits and convictions of t ple. Ifthis principle had been 
regarded in the statute of Henry \ , Ireland, which had the same, if 
not а better foundati n in previous. Um and existing institutions, than 
either Scotland or Germany, would have had a system of parochial schools 
recognized and enforced by the state, but supervised by the clergy. This 
was the secret of the success of Luther and Knòx. What they did was in 
harmony with the convictions and habits of the people. So strangely was 
this truth forgotten in Ireland, that until the beginning of this century, Cath- 
olics, who constituted four-fifths of the population, were not only not permit- 
„ted to endow, conduct, or teach schools, but Catholic ts even were not 
permitted to educate their own children abroad, and'it was made ай 
offense, punished by transportation, (and if the party returned it was 
made high treason,) in a Catholic, to act as а schooluiaster, or assistant 
to a schoolmaster, or even as a tutor in a private family. Such a law as - 
that in operation for a century, coupled with legal disabilities in every 
form, and with Eo of legislation framed to benefit England at the 
ереп of | Trelai d, would sink any people into pauperism and barbarism, 
especially when 1 much, if not most, of the land itself was held in fee by 
foreigni еру and the products of the soil and labor were 
Me swarms of church dignitaries, state officials, and absentee - 
landlords. But éven when these restrictions on freedom of education and 
teaching were remoyed in 1785, the grants of money by the Irish and Im- 
perial Parliaments, down to 1825, were expended in supporting schools ' 
exclusively Protestant. Upward: of $7,000,000 were expended on the 
Protestant Charter Schools, which were supported by a society which 
originated’ in 1733, on the alleged ground “that Protestant English 
schools, in certain counties inhabited by Papists, were absolutely neces- 
sary for their conversion.” Ву a by-law of this society, the advantages 
of the’ institutions were limited exclusively to the children. of Catholic 
- parents. On the schools of the “Society for Discountenancing d 
which originated in 1792, and which was soon converted into an agency 
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ot proselytism, the government expended, between 1800 and 1827, more 
than a half million of di . In 1814, the schools of the “ Kildare Place 


Lr to receiye grants from the Parliament, which amounted 


п о £50,000, and on an average to $25,000, and in theaggre- 
gate to near $2,000,000 ; and yet the regulations of the Society, although 
more liberal than anyay ded it, were so applied as practically 


who coustituted, in 1830, 6,423,000, 


were nted by Parliament? о inquire into 
the state of all schools, on publi¢ or charitable foundations, in sland; who 
made fourteen reports. | In th st report, in 1812, they recommend the 
appointment of a boayl of commissioners, to receive and dispose of all 
parliamentary grants, to establish schools, to prepare a sufficient number 
of well-qualified masters, to prescribe the course and mode of education, 
io select text-books, and generally to ‘administer а system of national 
education for Ireland. · То obviate.the difficulty in the way of religious 
instruction, the commissioners ех) га confident conviction that, in the 
selection of text-books, * it will’ practicable to introduce not only 
a number of books in which moral principles sho inculeated in such 
а manner as is likely to make deep and lasting sionson the youth- 
ful mind, but also ample extracts from the Sacred? eriptures themselves, 
an early acquaintance with which it deems of the utmost importance, and 
indeed indispensable in forming the mind to just notions of duty and sound 
principles of conduct; and that the study of such a volume of’ extracts 
' from the Sacred Writings¢vould form the best preparation for that more 
particular religious instruction which it would be the duty and inclination 
of their several ministers of religion to give at prope times, and in other 
places, to the children of their respective congregations.” > 
In 1824; another commission was instituted to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the instruction afforded by different schools in Ireland, sup- 
ported in whole or in part from the public funds, and to report on the best. 
means of extending to all classes of the people the b efit of education. 
This commission submitted nine reports, concurring generally in fhe 
recommendations of the committee of 1805. » ad 
In 1828, the reports of the commissioners were referred to a committee 
of the House of Commons, who made a report in the $" year, іп which 
they state their object to be “to discover a mode in which the combined 
education of Protestant and Catholic might be carried on, resting upon 
religious instruction, but free from the suspicion of proselytism.” The 
committee therefore recommend the appointment of a board of education, 
with powers substantially the same as possessed by the former commis- 
sioners. The following resolution presents their views on the matter of 
religious education 
t phat it is the opinion of this Committee, that for the purpose of cartying into 
effect the combined literary and the separate religious education of the scholars, 


the conrse of study for four fixed days in the weels should be exclusively moral, 
and literary; and that, of the two remaining days, the one to be appropriated 


In 1806 commissioners 


A 
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solely to the separate religious instruction of the Protestant children, the other 
to the фера ей instruction of the Roman Catholic children. In each 
case no literary instruction to be given, or inte: е allowed on the part of 


the teachers, but the whole of the separate religions instraction хеп under 
the superintendence of the clergy of the respective ашп t copies 


of the New Testament, and of such other re igious books as printed in 
the manner hereinafter mentioned, should be г the use ofthe children, 
to be read in schools, at such times of s r tion only, and under the 
direction of the attending clergyman : d version for the use of 
the Protestant scholars, and the version publ he approval of the 
Roman Catholic bishops for the children © 4 ` 


û select committee of the 

state of the poor in Ireland, and the hope expressed that no 
farther time would be lost in giving to land the benefit of the expen- 
sive and pria inquiries of the commissionerszof 1805 and 1825, and 
of the committee of 1828. In September, 1831, Mr. Wyse, author of the 
able volume entitled “Educational Reform,” a member of the House 
from Ireland. brought in a bill to establish a system of national education 
for Ireland, but it was not acted upo aceount of the adjournment. 

In October, 1831, Mr. Stanley, | retary for Ireland, announced, 
in a letter to the Duke of Lein ieutenant of Ireland, the inten- 
tion of the Government to appoint а Board of Commission of National 
Education. The Board were soon after appointed, consisting of the Duke 
of Leinster, the Protestant. Archbishop of Dúblin, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Rev. Dr. Francis Sadleirgfüt. Hon. А. R. Blake, and 
К, Holmes, Esq.—three Protestants, two "Catholics, one. Presbyterian, 
andone Unitarian. мач 

The Board of Commissioners have now been in existence about 
eighteen years, During that time they have encountered bitter opposi- 
tion from able but ultra zealots in the Protestant and Catholic churches ; 
but, sustained by the Government under the administration of all political 
parties, they have gone on extending their operations, and accomplishing 
results which are у of the attentive study of ey vi and 


In 1830, ie subject was again con 
House ont 


educators, The fruits of their labors are already visible, but they will be 


“rea | when another generation comes on the 
oe NS 


ges, 
athong the results of their measures: . 
һе ` һауе succeeded in establishing a system of National 
Education, or have made the nearest approach to such a system, which 
knows no distinction of” party or creed in the children to whom it proffers 
its blessing, and at the same time it guarantees to parents and’ guardians 
of all communions, according to the civil rights with which the laws of the 
land invest them, the power of determining what religious instruction the К 
children over whom they have authority shall receive, and it prohibits all 
attempts at enforcing any, either on Protestant or Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, to which their parents or guardians object. 

“For nearly the whole of the last century, the Government of Ireland labored 
lo promote. Protestant education, and tolerated no other. Large grants of pub- 

с money were voted for having children educated in the Protestant faith, 


While it was made a transportable offense in a Roman Catholie (and if the party 
returned, high treason) to act asa Schoolmaster, or assistant to a schoolmaster, 
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or even as a tutor in a private fai Thé acts passed for this purpose contin- 
жее then repealed, but Parliament con- 
apport only of schools conducted on principles 
great body of the Roman Catholics as exclusively 
system was established.” | 
hey were conducted rendered them to a great ex- 
estants or to Roman Catholics ; Roman 
conduc п Roman Catholic principles, were, of 
course, objectionable gene lanis; while Protestant schools, being 
conducted on Protests e equally objectionable 8 Roman Cath- 
olies; and being regard holies as adverse establish; 
tended, when under the : 
money, to excite, in the bulk of tl 
state, and of alienation from it” ۳ É 
* Prom these defects the Natio! hools are free. In them the importance of 
religion is constantly impressed upon the minds of the children, through works 
calculated to promote good principles, and fill the heart with a love of religion, 
but which are so compiled as not to clash with the doctrines of any particular 
class of Christians, ‘The children are thus*prepared for those more Strict reli- 
gious exercises which it is the peculiar province of the ministers of religion to 
superintend or direct, and for which d times are set apart in each school, 
so that'each class of Christians m „receive, separately, such religious 
instruction, and from such person ‘parents or pastorsmay approve or 
appoint.” L v Ll 


Я x ү: 
The following Regulations will "the manner in which the Board 
have aimed to avoid the difficulty of religious instruction in schools com- 
posed of different denonfinations, as well do prejudices of political 


Asto Government of Schools with respect to Atlendamee and Religious Instruction, 

“1, The ordinary school business, during which all children, of whatever 
denomination they жай be; ате required to attend, is to embrace a specified 
number of hours each day. у 

9. Opportunities are to Бе afforded to the children of each school for receiving 
such religions instruction as their parents or guardians approve of. 

3. The patrons of the several. schools have the right oi appointing such reli- 
gious instruction as they may think proper, to be given therein, provided that 
each school be open to children of all communions; that due regard be had to 
parental right authority ; that, accordingly, no c compelled to receive, 
orbe present at, any religious instruction 10 w h ТИР or guardians 
object; and that the time for giving it be so fixed, thatno ch iid shall be thereby, 
in effect, excluded; directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which the 
school affords. Subject to this, religious instruction may be give er during 
the fixed school-hours or otherwise. F3 ui реи 

4, In sehools, toward the building of which the Commissioners have contrib- 
шей, and which are, therefore, vESTED in trustees for the purposes of national 
education, such pastors or other persons as shall be approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children respectively, shall have access to them in the school- 
room, for the purpose of giving them religious instruction there, at convenient 
times to be appointed for that purpose, whether those pastors or persons shall 
have signed the original application or otherwise. 

5. In schools хот vesten, but which receive did only by way of salary and 
books, it is for the patrons to de whether religious instruction shall be 
given in the school-room or not: but if they do not allow it in the school-room, 
the children whose parents or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent 
themselves from the school, at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving 
such instruction ELSEWHERE. а ЙА, { 

6; The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant authorized, gr Попа; 
version, as well as the teaching: of catechisms, comes within the rule as to reli, 


gious instruction. ape E 


В 


© k See Sth Anne, c. 3, and 9th William Ш. e. 1. 
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7. The rule as to religious instruction applies 
other religious exercises. 


8. The Commissioners do not insist on the SC 
any of the national schools, nor do they allow th 
of secular or literary instruction, in any school 
parents or guardians object to their being so rea 
sioners prohibit the use of them, except 
when the persons giving it may use the: 

9. Whatever arrangement is made in 
tion, must be publicly notified in the sch 
and those only, may be present whose 2 

. df г books than the Holy Se 5,0 s 
the children using th e are employed in communica- 
truction, Ше title of e; made known to the Commis- 


the books published by the Commissioners is not compulsory; 
of all other books which the conductors of schools intend for the 
ordinary school business, are to be reported to the Commissioners; and none 
are to be used to which they object’, but they probibitsuch only as may appear 
to them to contain matter objectionable in itself, or objectionable for common 
instruction, as peculiarly belonging to some particular religious denomination, - 
12. A registry is to be kept in each of the daily attendance of the schol- 
mm and the average attendance, the form furnished by the Com- 
missioners.” М 8 ' 


II. The Board haye Попел prove the literary qualifications, 
and professional knowledge, and skill of teachers, as well as their pecuniary 
condition, and by a judicious system of classification in salaries, and re- 
warding cases of extraordinary fidelity and success, to diffuse a spirit of 

self-education thropghot ie whole profession. The main defect in the 

schools of Ireland at the institution of the Board was the incompetency 
of the teachers. They were in general extremely poor, many of them ^ 
were very ignorant, and not capable of teaching well even the mere | 
art of reading and "writing ; and euch of them as could do во much, were | 
forthe most part utterly incapable of combining instruction in it with | 
such a training of the mind as could produce general information and im- | 
provement, . One n first and main objects of the Board was, and con- | 
o furni ап opportunity to deserving ре of the right | 

ify themselves properly for teaching, and then, by a fair 

tion and advancement, to devote themselves to the 

vith a holy national and catholic spirit A brief notice 

by which the present system of training and aid- 
d was reached, will be appropriate to the design of 

e earliest indication of any movement in the educational 

history of Ireland, for the professional training of teachers, was in 1812. > 
In their thirteenth annual (for 1812) report, the * Commissioners for in- 

‚ quiring into the state of all schools on publie or charitable foundations in 
Ireland,” recommend the appointment of a Board of Commissioners as the 
first step in asystem of National Education, with power to establish a 
number of additional or supplementary schools to those already in exist- 
ence, and that they be “directed and required to apply themselves imme- 
diately to the preparing a sufficient number of well ialified masters to 
undertake the conduct of such supplementary schools as ey should from 
time to time proceed to endow.” ч © 


Ье prayer and to all 
lessons being read in 


и a 
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' We have'already adverted to the deplorable want of such qualification in a 
of those whe h in the common schools, and to the perni- 
nces arisi t ignorance, we have reason to believe, 

nalificat and the want of proper books often 

pensities in introducing into their 

P Lu 0015 of a superior de- 

а, plaint that proper mas- 

difficulty; aud we are persuaded that a 
dered to the State than У carrying into 

a 


succession of well-qualified instructors 


ions 0 fission were ni 
annual grants were subsequ e to the Kildare Pl 
ciety, which were applied in establishing two Model Sch 
i ich teachers, intended for their employment, were ctised in the 
nechanism and methods of the particular system of teaching encouraged 
by that society. "The period of instructjon, or rather of observation and 
practice, was brief, and the instruction itsell amounted to but little more 
than a. knowledge of the forms and evolutions of the monitorial system of 
Dr. Bell. ` à 
In 1828, R. J. Bryce, Principal е Belfast Academy, in a pamphlet 
entitled © Sketch of a Plan for а National. Education for Ire- 
,” pp. 58, presents a very elaborate argument in favor of legislative 
provision for the educatidh of teachers, as the only sound basis on Which ` 
a system of publie instruction for Ireland could be raised. Не sums up 
liis discussion of this branch of the subject following manner: 
1. It is commonly supposed. that à man who understands a subject mnst be 
qualified to teach it, and that the only essential attribute of an instructor is to 


be himself a good scholar. 4 ‹ 

9. Even those who are aware that there often exists a difference between two 
teachers as to their power of communicating, conceive this difference to be of 
much less importance than it really is; and, if ever they take the trouble to 
think of its cause, they ascribe it to some mechanical knack, or some instinctive 


wedge WT 4 E i 
3. ‘the contrary, we maintain, that when a the fullest 
and most profound knowledge of a sul ject, he is edito teach 


train the 
1 
su 


* The author thus refers to an nrtiele in No. 54 of е North American Review, devoted to Mr. 
Carter's Exsny. which will be found in another part of this wok. — 
“The eee of some regular provision for instructing: teachers in the Art of Teaching, has begun 


to he felt by all those who tai enlarsed and rational view of the subject of education. "The first 
rude essay was made in the mod I schools of Bell и т. But reflecting pecple soon saw the 
utter ineffi mechanica) training, which bears the sume relation to n true and 
rational sy onaleduention for teachers, thot the steam-engine of the Marquis of War- 
cester bears to the Steam-engine of Wott Hints & this we have met with in various places; 
but the first riblfeation on the subject that we have heard of, is one by Mt. 1. Carter, an 

merienn hich we вт ‘acquainted only through a short article in No. LTV. of the 
Noi view. М : 

AR Vie rhe whole of this article to the curefil рати of the friends of real edura- 
tion in Bri! ireland.” "s » 
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tain sch a knowledge of the philoséphy of mind, as shall enable him to under- 

stand the reasons of those rules, and to apply Ше! ith judgment and discre- 

tion to the great diversity of dispositions with whi will meet in the course 
cult ] 


of his professional labors. й Ч ~ 
6. Nô man is qualified for the delicate and diffi ч 0 aging the 
of a good general” edu- 


youthful mind, unless his own mental faculties have 
orated by the exercise afforded to them in: 
cation. А ۰ 


ing a good System of 
1 jusuring à supply of 
teachers possi ificati L two last articles; in 
order to which, it is indispens: e ssorships of the Art of 
Teaching b 3 g themselves under the сате 
of such professors, be required to һауе attained a good general edu- 
cation, and, їй particular, a competent ‘of the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, ~ ў 3 $57 
In 1831, the Board of Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
was established. In a letter from Hon. E; G. Stanley, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, explaining the powers and objects of the Board, one of the 
objects is declared to be “the hing and maintaining a Model 
School in? Dublin, and training s for country schools,” and it is. 
made а condition on which рес shall be granted to any teacher, 
that “he shall have received pi struction in а Model Sehool.to 
be established in Ireland.” и А 


In April, 1833, two Model Schools, опе for males and one for females, 
were established by the Board, and two. courses of instruction provided 
for teachers in each year, to continue three months each, In 1834, steps 
were taken to extend both the Model Schools and the Training Estab- 
lishment, as set forth in their Report for 1835, > 


hools further than to com- 


— ш تو‎ 
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posses better when, while they are leasing the mechanical art, they are 
earning the use of it; and they become better arithmeticians when the princi- 
pa on which arithmetical operations are founded are gradually developed to 


P E 
this principle, it is absolutely necessary that the teacher not 
and spell, and write well, and be a good practical arithme- 
s neral intelligence, having an extensive and 
ated of in the reading lessons. Не must 
uch 1 ed in the lessons themselves, or he will be 
totally ain the liliarly, to, correct the mistakes info which 
his pup! \ e nerable questions that will be put to him as 
E f: u begins to be exerci: ubject. 
should not merely éach the 
ols upon an approve 
1 е minds of chi 
ing their power o iefici я е reading 
f ntl n and mis- 


it is conset 
theirthougl 
To effect this, manifestly requires a tea 


То secure the services of such Ds, it is material that suitablé means of 
instruction should be provided for thi i are themselves for the 


office of teaching, and that persons Of ility should be induced 
to seek it by the prospect of adeq! 


institution. 

of this branch to be the head . Of compo: 

literature, history, geography, and political economy. I11. Of 

in all its branches. IV. Of mathematics and та ematical science. 

mental philosophy, including the elements of logic and rhetoric. "We propose 

that no person shall be admitted to the training institution, who does not previ- 

ously undergo a satisfactory examination in an entrance course to be appointed 
that puxpose 5 and that each person: who may be admitted shall study in it 

for at least two years before he be declared fit to undertake the charge ofa 

school; that during this time, he shall receive instruetion in the different 

branches of knowledge already specified, and be practised in teaching the model 

school, under the direction of the professor of teaching. 

"We are of opinion that, in addition to the general training institution, thirty- 
two district Model Schools should be established, being a number equal to that 
of tlie counties of Ireland; that those е1 Schools should be under the direc- 
tion of teachers chosen for superior ünments, à receiving superior remu- 
nerátion to those charged with the g 1 or Primary Schools; and that, here- 
after, each candidate for admission to the training es! i: s should undergo 
a preparatory training in one of them. ® 8 оз e АШ 

е think the salary of the teacher of. umm Model School should be £100 a 
{сав and that he should have two assistants, having a salary of 450 a year 
each. - Y м А 
We consider t 


the 

and 

that each teac! 

- By the parliamentary grants of 1835 and 1836, the Board were enabled 


to proceed with the rection of suitable buildings, and the establishment 
of the Model School; : Training Depai nt, in Marlborough street, 
Dublin, which were completed in 1838. To this, in 1839, waseadded a 
Model Farm, and School of Agriculture, at Glasnevin, in the neighbor- 
hood: of Dublin, where the male teachers are lodged, and where they 


receive a course of instruction in agricultural science and practice. 
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The training department was at first in 
in 1840, through the munificent ion of. 
for this special purpose, and an appropriati on о 
Government, a suitable building was erected in 
School in Маг! street, for the T Pte 
addition to the ordi course of in ry and practice of 
teachigg, schoolmistresses are instructi in needlework, in the 
art of cutting ont and making ı “wearing apparel, in 
the arts tu bokery, washing, ironing, 

i | h nagement. 


d for schoolmasters; but 
y Mrs. Drummond, 
like amount by the 


uction are given to teachers 


with, and in extension of the plan of ai central 
Establishment, a system of. Prim 


which tlie country is divided, is 
а residence for the teacher, 


the inspector, and depots f | 
requisites for the schools. е мни: 1 
, wd iE ay vine dr бе ыд | 
"Our prosperous state, We have. 
trainel, ang pi erpe uet "se, 2994 national 
teachers, of eh We also trained 14 
wid: В themselves 
Of the 224 teachers of National 
ic Established Church 37 Presby- 
d 175 Roman Catholics. The 
ned, from the commencement of 
i4 3044. We do not include in 
connected with National Schools, 
we have to observe, that the expe- 
our conviction of its importance, It 
ated in all n саан, 
municating know! ma- 
rof о masters and epe 


۳ 
undertake (he 
ga SETS in promoting 1 great objects 
satisfaction, a marked im) ms in the a 
ts BG LT RUD c teachers who come 
КОЧЕ 10 the two Jast 
ро at st teachers in the last, апа 73 in the present, 
ated as pupils i 
ut in the раг instructing others has been familiar 
procure the most intelligent and 


tion of Ireland. 

which has always prevailed 
residing together in 
whatever Sue the 


5 Dublin. subsidiary Model ` 


ational Schools. Itis from this de- 4 
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year, which tollows:—* The : engin for the separate зак me 
struction: aa these schools, an: 
e carried into ei 


also of + 
ct every Tuesday, under 
sinning ain a y 1o the 

in training is employed in givin, 

ela of f children ad 
respective places of 

re and after: Divine 

tual movement, under the 


the don d of ordi ary elementary 
aided a number schools 
ulated to benefit of Ire- 


ening Schools.” The scu I was commenced at Dublin, 
the direct inspection of the Board, and was conducted to their satis- 
Tu (sri refer to the subject $n their report. for 1847 : 


К> dur ce of the School on isi premises in Marlbo- 
cL Dublin, д the ae 0 Rapor" partly of 


\ 


es 8 who ip coal not attend. 
he anxiety seine by bo 
years sun е, to participate th the 

anne t such institutions, ffs 


fot 925 ‘ey el fo ied jum pin th om 
a an mestep in the 
popalo x ie cech en n the Mech арі ê "q 


pur iere enn Sous 1и e day, the ATEN Jaborer and.the tradesman 
асу ДЕР clas of pers: and 


к жал ой emptis оя "Ма this class of persons are 


Cos ی‎ numerous a ppiteations for aid ıo Evening 
jected, being “fi that our grants for 
el be eonia to large towns, ich trade and manu- 
ied on, and where CM кн resent possess the 

'hools in the course 

c ds for assistance will 

ie the necessary steps 

that the sys- 

tions of the 
je special in- 


“in work- 


of ETT In "t there were 104 of these 
a a ue following vigorous measures of 


ceeds 100, 
pupils. ау exceeds 
tothe Miei teacher,do instruct 
of plain needlework а and in the art of cüt- 
ая оен ‘of rand le wearing ap pparel, 
e ре of the teachers shall be devoted to the literary, moral, 
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and industrial education of the children, and to the superintendence of them, 
during the hours of recreation and manual labor. AN 

5. That Evening Schools be opened for the instruction of the adult paupers, 
and of such of the pupils of the day schools, as it may be racticable and desir- 
able to have in attendance for two hours each evening. The Evening Schools 
to be conducted by the, teachers of the day schools, : t 

6. That the numbet ofehildren to be modated in each school-room be 
so regulated, as that a е of at least feet be allowed for each 
child. б 


7. That every Workhouse School, in со 
National Education, be supplied with suitabh 
ing to model; urnished by them, 


8. That ea orkhouse School, on ii 
Commi: sies or National Education, t 


plete outfitof books, maps, stationery, 
afterward, at Stated periods. 
9. That two of the 1 


cient апат 

and gardens 

ists be appointed, to the most dese Fy 

Education will award gratuities n Mint 
11. That it is advisal le, under p circumstances, to consolidate two 

or three Unions, and to establish a Central Agricultural School, to be au 

by the children of each.” “pits sf \ 


3. Industrial Schools, 


e Board have exfended aid to 


attend the regular day schools, and who need special care and training. 
The results are shown in the following extracts from the Reports of the 
Inspectors appointed by the Board : H - 


o, iq f, Fishing School, County Galicay.— The attendance has been, sometimes, over 
500, and the average foy,six months has been nearly 400, I regret that the apparatus re- 
quisite for giving an extensive éourse of instruction on practice of navigation has not 


Since the opening of the male schools, 36 girls have been employed in the industrial 


с i making trifling dona- 

tions to children, £66 1. been nearly expended. The ЖШН aro a mud 

better stato than 1 expe be, the merit of which must be attributed to the 

praida E assiduity of the manager, and rev. gentlemen of the Caddah 
onven! 


0 In accordance with the wise policy which 
e measures of the Board, of trying all new exper- 
id inspection, and of exhibiting a working plan, the 
Board first established a Model Farm and Agricultural School at Glas- 
nevin, in, connection- with the "Training Establishment in Dublin, ond 


wants and circumstances of the locality, could be united with literary 
Instruction. As to the results the Board remark: , 


ing, together 
a ier 
aleated te boy: 


msiruction in garden- 
ssfully commu- 


s $1 be zealous and 
skillful, Xo di ulty has been experienced in g a limited number of 
the advanced boys to work in the garden two hours each day, after the ordinary 
School business, ‘The Scholars composing the Industrial class are paid six- 
Pence a week each for their labor; and the produce of the gardea is valued to 


m BER, 
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the Commissioners, at the current 
and domestics, in the male and fema 
kept by the teacher of the receipts as we 
Our masters in training have thus an opportunity 
small villa; hool ought to be in a rural district, 
under one a 
‘The boys emplo 
teachers in tr: ig, a Course. 
ture, as well as of. gardening 
and the habits of indus 
serviceable to th 


the garden 
allotment, 
which he shall be required to 
the profit derived from his ind 
e conceive that no greater 
ment of similar &chools in every country parish. 
(cive to the improvement of the laboring classes 


tto conduct Agricultural Schobls, 
of such a school, and also of an ordi- 
ав a study and an exer- 


for 1847 they remark: — , 
x Е 

“We had in operation on the 31st of December, 1847, seven Model Agricul- 

tural Schools; and we have made buildin, nts of £200 euch to ten others of 

this class, some of which are in p Tn addition to those schools, there 

are twelve other Agricultural Schools to which small portions of land are 

attached; and to the masters of these we pay an add tional salary of £5 per 

annum for their agricultural services; а other emoluments are secured to 
in agers. Since the com f the present year, 
ti ve 

hools 


them by the loc T 
several applic ү! received for aid Model and ordinary 
icultural Schools; 80 we hope to annow next Report, the 
establishment of a greater numbe 
use of the adyanced 
shall be read by all 


RU AU, 
p by the 
) toga, 


simplest elementary bo 

prehending various b 

of agricultural in 

variety of cheap Ў lhe best m: cultivating the 

soil, апі provi nst the dearth ‚ and we are no waged in cir- 

culating, amon; 1 ers, several other elementary trea! on husbandry, 

recently publi "the. direction of the Royal Agricultural Seciety, ап 

containing much valuable information. 
In a limited number of large National Schools, situated in rural districts, we 

intend to introduce agricultural instruction, subject to the following conditions 
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If the manager of a National School of this description, or any respectable 
person of whom he approves, shall annex to it a farm of eight or ten acres, and 
erect the necessary farm buildings thereon, withont requiring any grant from 
us toward building, repairs, the purchase of stock, or the payment of rent, we 
propose in such eases to pay the Agricultural teacher a salary not exceeding 

m. J 
M. ESEI the appointment ofthe teacher and the superintendence of the 
farm to the proprieton ће land, or to the manager of the school, should he 


also be the owner of the land, All we shall n will be, that the teacher be 
competent, in the opinion of our Agricultu ector, to manage the farm. 
according to the most improved system; and th: shall instruct daily, in the 
theory and practice of agriculture, a sufficien er of advanced boys, who 
shall be in attendance at the adjoining National School. Our Agricultural 
Inspector wi required to report half ether the farm has been con- 
ducted to h isfactioh, and whether th lations which we shall prescribe 


for the agrieultüral instruction of the pupils have been strictly adhered to. 

The plan we haye now explained Li not be effectcally worked by our ordi- 
nary inspectors, It will be necessary, therefore, that our A ricultural Schools, 
including our Model Farm at Glasnevin; should be under the superintendence 
of а person, practically conversant with agricultural operations, with plans of 
fari buildings, and the best method of keeping farming accounts; and who 
shall be competent to examine and report on the system of agrienltural inè 
struction adopted in schools of thi ion.. We'have, accordingly. deter- 
mined upon appointing an officer harge those important duties, With 


his assistance, we shall in future be make full and satisfactory reports to, 


Parliament of the agricultural br: Г System. * 

Tn order to supply the deman persons qualified to conduct farms 
cultural Schools, we have resol upon increasihg, from twelve to 
the number of agricultural pupils, who compose the free class, at 
Farm, Glasnevin; also, upon increasing to the same extent the пит 
cultural teachers at our training establishment there. We shall this 
total of forty-eight pupils and teachers, who will be all under instruction at the 
same time. 

Our-agricultural pupils are selected from the, best qualified of our pupils 
attending our several Agricultural Schools throughout Ireland; and our agri- 
cultural teachers who come up to be trained, are chosen from among the masters 
of otdinary National,Schools, This arrangement is calculated to accelerate 
the diffusion of agricultural instruction throughout our schools, and, generally, 
amongst our teachers, 

Though conyinced that, by means of these and other arrangements, we may 
become instrumental in promoting the cause of Agricultural Education in Ire- 
land, we teel bound to state that we can accomplish little, unless our efforts be 
cordially sustained by the co-operation of the landed proprietors of the country. 
The Agrieultural Schools must, in almost all cases, be created by them, and 
conducted under theif directions. It will be necessary for them to expend 
much money, and bestow constant care upon them. The salaries. training, and 
inspection, furnished by the state, are in ispensable; but they will be unavail- 
ing if local expenditure and exertions do not supply the E upon which 
the assistance of Government is to be brought into operation.” = ~~ 

5. School Libraries. From the following extracts, it will be seen that 
the Board are about to adopt the educational policy of New York and 
Massachusetts in extending the means of self-education out of school 
hours, and beyond the period of school attendance, 

ә 

“ The want of School Libraries for the use of the children attending our 
Schools has been long felt, То compile a series of instructive and entertaining 
works adapted to this Putpose, would occupy a ve derable time, and 
Tequire the assistance о many individuals well qual ompiling books 
йо the minds of children, Under these cir we have adopted 

Mite Steps for the selection of a sufficient n rom those already 
published. Care will be taken that they are unobjectionable in all res; cts, to 
е members. of every religious denomination. Weshall buy them from the 
Publishers at the lowest Cost, and sell them at reduced prices 10 such of the 


ране e- 
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managers of опг schools as may а ge f their being lent to their pupils. 
We shall also frame regulations for the School Libraries when 
formed, which-will insure a- regular delivery. d return of the books," 

IV. The Board have aided i inthe Po» ‘and fitting up of more than 
3000 school-houses indifferent parts of Ireland, by contributing an amount, 
not more in апу case than irdsof the sum actually expended. The 
poses in Ireland for uses, in connection with the Bogrd, up 

T 300,000. Тһе Commissioners must be 


„ш as » site, size 


v. TI | have succeeded in: md кааба ын а valua- 
ble series "text books, maps and school ‘reqiisites, prepared with great 
d for a first supply, and at the end of every four years 

1 -to.each school, and at'other times below cost, Great pains 
hi en taken to exclude from all bodks published or sanctioned by 
them, « thing of а sectarian or party character, the upper and (ће. 
nether Tilton betwegn which Ireland has been for two centuries, 
crushed. ‘The publication of this * lrish National Series of School 
Books,” has had the effect already to reduce the price of all school books 
in England and Scotland, and to lead to the revision of most of the stand- " 
ing text books, in order, to compete with this ni poimpelivar in the market. 
pr oürtcenth Report (for 1847) the Board remark? 


à n eset a to stat i the demand for our Seit hooks, in 


Mus qoe is progressiyely increasing. Many of our colonies, 
o, have “supplied during she year with large quantities; and in some of 
eral charac- 

T. 


tet Em рохои r the poor, similar in its. 
ito m system in Ireland, as. being equally adapted to a pop- 
ша! лов to their religi jous Terms is likely 10 be 
iie have sent books and. Teh ulsites to Australia, British Guiana, 
A pr ul "Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
ational sci thool-books was also sent to Lord Seaton, 
d it is not improbable that they will be translated, at 
ek Fries for the use of children attending 


j 


Th Board have. subjected their schools to a lon of thorough, 
| intelligent | inspection by which all abuses and deficiencies 


а; at once со г 8 pplied, and a stimulus of the most 
chistadter is broughi car. on а: e the teachers in any way 
the Commis: у 
three head 


Siness abroad, 


except ‘their own 


ls aided ‘of 
P ely direct orders, as on the part of the Boa ue те- 


ting any m necessary lations, but” do tout sach regulations io the 
Rae de of the school, that they may give the requisite orders; 
9. The commissioners require that every National School be inspected by the 
inspector of the district, at least three zd in each year. a 


it 
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3. The district inspector, on edeh inspection, is to communicate with the 
patrón or correspondent, for the purpose of affon ing information concerning 
the general state of the school, and pointing out such violations ‘of rule, or de- 
fects, if any, as he may have observed; and he is to make such suggestions as 

1 


he may deem necessary: 4 ELT 
4. He is АРИ the visitors’ book, or daily report | 
До the commissioners copies of апу observations made 
consider to be of importance. — \ ot / o СУ 
5. He is not to e any observation in the book except the date of his visit, 
the time occupied in the inspection of the seh 10 wing the precise time at 
which it commenced and the precise time [it terminated ; and also the 
number of scholars present, ^ ^ ——— s Xr od ust dna 
6. Upon ordinary occasions, he is not to give any intimation of his intended 
visit; but during the middle term of the year, from the Ist of May to the 31st of 
August, when the inspection, is to be public, he is to make such previous 
arraügements with the local managers, as will facilitate the attendance of 
the parents of the children, and other persons interested in the welfare of the 


schools. e. 
i , and to use 


‘and to transmit 


in which he may 


7. He is to report to the commissioners the result of each vis 
every means to obtain accurate information as to the discipline, management, 
and methods of instruction pursued in the school. Nor Mi EA 

'8. He is to examine all the classes in succession, in their different branches 
of study, so as to enable him to ascertain the degre@ and efficiency of the in- 
struction imparted. - Satin, aM ia i mS UTER 

9, He is to examine the class fills, register, and daily report book; and to 
report with aecuracy what is the actual number of children receiving instruc- 
Чоп at the school, and wna the daily average attendance, „и + 

10. He is to receive a monthly report from the teacher of each school, and 
also to make one quarterly himself to the commissioners, in addition to his or- 
dinary report upon the school after each visit. Ж 38 хэр 
„J1l, He is also to supply the commissioners with such local i 
they may from time to time require from him, and to act as the echt in all 
matters in which they may emp оу him; but he is not invest ith authority 

і есйп a NationaySchool, or the агуы 
pri sare 


to decide upon any question а! 
of the commissioners, without their direction. _ 

12. When applications for aid are referred to the district, inspector, he is to 
communicate with the applicant so as to insure an interview, and also with 
the elergymen of the different denominations in the neighborhood, with the view 
of ascertaining their sentiments ог the case, and whether they have any, and 


~ what, objections thereto. . He is also to communicate personally, if necessary, 


with элү other individuals in the neighborhood. i 

18. The district inspector is to avoid all discussions of a religious or political 

nature; he is to exhibit a courteous and conciliatory demeanor toward all 

persons with whom he is to communicate, and to pursue such a Jine of conduct 

ume п трон the just influence and authority both,of managers and 
chers. Д 1 v 


ee э. 6 
ҮП They have, by their wise and successful measures, induced the 


» British Parliament to increase their annual appropriation in aid of Na- 


tional Education in Ireland. The sum appropriated in 1831 was £4,328; 


“in 1835, £35,000; in 1840, £50,000; and in 1847, £90,000. The whole 


sum expended by the Board in 1847 was £102,318. То the ‘amount re- 
ceived from the Treasury was added the sum of £8,500. realized from 
the sale of books, published by the Board. 1 


1 : "The sum appropriated by 
the Board is made the condition and inducem r : 


1 


а still larger sum 


being raised by and parental effort. g account of the 
«expenditures of thé Board for 1847, will indica 


‘esp objects which they 
aimed to accomplish : - к oma s 
эйе Er Raa эф diy’ : 


Å — = 


— 
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and Wages, 
Ї Expenditure, 
Mare RAINING DEPARTMENT, [E 
and be са H 
M ‘Traveling, 
А беті Expe ше, qub 
к TRAINING EPARTENT, kear Gro) 
. Salaries and We E 
~ Mwintenance 


„ ® 
кш 
©5000 с=с ona 


чир, B 
wise CES. Воноот, ` 2 EIS 8 
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“Vill. The Rocce which has айейдей (не eforta of the Board even 


under the extraordina: noy peculiarly difficult circumstances of freland, 


has had a powerful influence on the cause of educational improvement in 
Е land, and оѓ the British Empire. ~ 

"Мо has b within five past, and more is now doing in 
the. Province ol anada; by by the Ge Government, to establish a system 
of common < i in any one of the American States, not excepting 


even New York, or Massachusetts. The action of the enlightened and 
‘indefatigable superintendent of schools, the Rey. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
has been guided more by the experience of ational Board of Ireland 
than that of any other State. 


A IN IRELAND. 
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The following extracts from the Eighteenth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education for Ireland, exhibit the practical opera- 
tions of the system at the close of the year 1852: 4 nus * 


On the 31st December, 1850, we had 4,547 schools it sr which were 
attended by 511,939 children. At the close of the year 1851, the number of 
schools in operation was 4,704, and of pupils on the rolls 520,401, showing an. 
increase in ihe schools in operation of 157, and an increase in the attendance for 
the year 1851, as compared with the year 1850, of 9,162 children. The total 
attendance in 1851 of 520,401 children, in the 04 schools in operation, gives 
an average on the rollsof 100% to each school, -~> tag iid у 

According to returns prepared at our request by the managers of the national 
schools, we have ascertained that of 5. 599 male and female teachers, assistants, 
monitors, &c., in the service of our "on the 31st of March, 1852, there 
were—members of the Established Church, 360; Presbyterians, 760; other 
Protestant Dissenters, 49—total Protestants of all denoniinations, 1,169 ; Roman 
Catholics, 4.053. ‘The number of schools in operation on the Ist of November, 
1852, was 4,705. Of these, 4434 were under 1,853 separate managers, and 17% 
under joint management. + There were 141 connected with workhouses or jails, 
and 45 of which the commissioners are the patrons, making in the whole 4,195 
schools. Of 434 schools, 1,247 were under the superintendence of 710 man- 
agers of the Protestant, and 3,187 under the 1,143 managers of the Roman Catholic 


communion. The number of managers, members of the T AT 
, lay 


296, clerical 67, lay 299, of schools 554; Presbyterians 398, cleric 
151, schools 670; Protestant Dissenters 16, clerital 4, lay 12, schools 
Protestant managers of all persuasions 710, and of schools under fhi 
Roman Catholics 1,143, clerical 957, lay 186, schools 3,187. 


These returns show that the various religious denominations are rep- 
resented in the management, instruction, and attendance of Я schools, 


about in proportion to their population.  Still'it is to be regretted that 

‘this system is assailed with great bitterness’ by ultra’ Protestants an 
-ultra Catholics, each claiming that the schools are administered to the 
_ special benefit of tie other side. The Commissioners remark: P» 


‘We beg to assure your Excellency, that we have no other object in bringing 
under your notice these statements than to prove that the benefits derived from- 
the system of national education have not been confined almost entirely to the 
Roman Catholic population (as has been incorrectly stated in various publications) 

, but that it has been found acceptable to a large proportion of the Protestant com- 
` munity, Twenty years have elapsed since the introduction of the system of na- 
tional edüeation into Ireland. After a careful review of its progress, and of the 
difficulties which it has had to encounter, we are convinced that it has taken deep © 
root їп the affections of the people, and that no other plan for the instruction of 
the poor could have been devised, in the peculiar circumstances of this country, 
‘which would have conferred such inestimable blessings on. the great majority of 
the population, Every passing year strengthens our conviction that the intel- 
lectual and motal elevation of the humbler classes in Ireland will be effectually 
promoted by a firm adherence to the fundamental principles of the system, and by — , 


ıı liberal grants from Parliament towards its support. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT AND MODEL SCHOOLS 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 


vti; бру, jn JAMES 07 

„Тнк. mmissionerssfor National Education in Treland, provided in 

1839, i Manu street, Dublin,a Normal Establishment for training 

teachers, „educating. persons who are intended to undertake the 

COMI news «s vu A 

b ‘The € iblishment consists of spacious accommodations for class and 

Aecture-roome for the Normal pupils, school-rooms for three model schools 
| Marlborough street for the instruction of 800 pupils, and a boarding- 

‘house and model farm at Glasnevin, in the neighborhood of Dublin. 

> The following extracts from the, Regulations of the Board regarding 

the appointment ‘and classification of teachers, the course of instruction, 

"&c. will give a good idea of the establishment, and at the same time 

suggest many useful hints to the friends of educational improvement at 


home. «і ' 
4 _ ADMISSION OF PUPILS INTO THE MODEL SCHOOLS. 
Parents are тешен, to observe the following rules: 
i 1. Parents wishing their children to be admitted into these schools must aj 
"ply to the head teacher of the fespective schools, on any morning of the week, 
б Monday, from halí-past nine till ten o'clock. "The names, residences. 
ес. of the children will then be registered in a book kept for the purpose, and 
as vacancies occur, they will be sent for in the strict order of their respective 
applications ; except in the case of pupils who have been dismissed. for irregularity 
of altendance, who are not to be received again till afler all the other appticanis 
shall have been admitted. | $ Л 
2. The doors are closed every morning, precisely at меп o'clock, and the 
ignium are dene at three, except on Saturdays, when the schools close at 
„twelve o'clock. _ x А Ч пр " 
Ап ород UY for separate religious instruction is afforded every Tuesday, 
‘from ten till half-past twelve o'clock, а 7 
7 4. Ifa child be absent on any day, he must bring a ticket to school, as a token 
t AE unavoidable, and by the consent of the parents. Three 
sence tickets will be given to the parents on application to the heads ofthe 
“respective schools. po l 
Б, If any child be frequently absent, or absent five days successively, 
Ses ol be not made known to the teachers before the expiration of the 
1 m Sach child will be discharged from theschool. If the parents wish 


“the chi ip cepe, cb must get the name entered in the application 
book as‘at first; and wait till after all the children who have applied. for the first 
time shall have been admitted. 


6. The payment i$ a penny per week, to be paid the first day ineach week 
the child attends; and should any child be unavoidably absent, the penny 
must nevertheless | weekly so long as the parent wishes the name of the 
child to remain ‹ rol |. F 
вали LESSONS TO BE INCULCATED IN THE MODEL SCHOOLS AND, TRAINING 
~“ DEPARTMENT, AND IN ALL SCHOOLS OF THE BOARD. 

Christians should endeavor, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to “liye 
peaceably with all men,” (Rom. eh. xii. v. 18,) even with those of a different 


religious persuasion. 
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B 
Our Savior, Christ, commanded his disciples to “Jove one another ;” he 
taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those or APIS them, and (o 
pray for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers, 
Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them.. We ought to seek for the truth, and to hold fast what we are convinced 
is the trath; but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did. 
not intend. his religion to be fore: on men hy violent means He would, not 
allow his disciples to fight for him. " 2 a 
If any person treats us unkindly. we must not do the same to them; for Chri 
and his apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obe 
Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we should wish thems 
di 5. Г 1 ES tud 
n ср with our neighbors, and abusing them, is not the way 10 con- 
vince them that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely 
to convince them that we have not a Christian spirit- 2 aS 
We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, “ who, when he was reviled, , 
reviled: not again,” (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23,) by behaving gently and ki to 
every one. j ари фай 


3 ain GI 
TEN PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE TEACHERS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


I. To keep at least one copy of the Generar, Lesson, or a Lesson of similar 
import, suspended conspicuously in the sehool-room, and to inculcate-the prin- 
ciples contained init on the minds of their pupils, Ф Y ` 4 

IL. To exclude'from the school, except at the hours set apart for religious in- 
‘struction, all catechisms and books inculcating geenin religions opinions. - 

ILL, "То avoid fairs, markets, and meetings—but above all, rouinicat, meet- 
ings, of every kind; and to do nothing either in or out of school which might 
have a tendency to confine it to any one denominatión of children. ч 

IV: To keep the register, report book, and class lists, accurately and neatly, . 
and according to the precise forms preseribed by the Board. { E 

: V, "To classify the children according to the national school books; to study 
those books themselves; and to teach according to the improved methodspas - 
pointed out in their several prefaces. . ripe 

"VI. To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their püpil 
the great rule of regularity and order—a TIME AND A PLACE FOR mY d а 
AND EVERY THING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. t Wo 

VII. To promote, both by precept and example, CLEANLINESS, NEATNESS, and 
DECENCY. To effect this, the teachers should set an example of cleanliness and 
neathess in their own persons, and in the state and general appearance of their 
schools, ‘They should also satisfy themselves, by personal inspection every 
morning, that the children have had their hands and faces washed. their Wt 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The school apart- 

ments, too, should be swept and dusted every evening; and white-washed at 
least once a year. - UMANE. 

УШ. To the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of their 


ING, 
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— 
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confers. a useful direction. These are the qualities for which patrons of 
schools, when making choice of teachers, should anxiously look, They are 
those which the Commissioner anxious to find, to encourage, and to re- 
ward. > 1 $ 


2, ИВ Commissioners have provided a Normal Establishment in Marlbo- 
rough „ Dublin, for training teachers and educating persons who are in- 
ае. ndertake the charge of schools; Rp do not sanction the ap- 
poin tm a teacher to any school, unless he shall have been des 
trained à sms Establishment ; or shall have been pronounced daly qual- 
i perintendent of the district in which the school is situated. 1 
hers selected by. oppamine for admission to the Normal Es- 
tablish ў produce @tertificate of good character from the officiatin, 
clergyman of the communion to which they belong. They are to be boarde: 
and [0 ат gn establishment provided by the Board for the purpose at Glas- 
nediate neighborhood of Dublin, to whieh an agricultural de- 
ed. They are to receive religious instructions from their re- 
o atfend on Thursdays ab the Normal Establishment; and 
5 re regüired to attend their respective places of worship; and 
t superintendence is at all times exercised over their moral conduct, 
4. They are to attend upon five lays in fae week at the training and model 
schools, where lectures are delivered on different branches of knowledge, and 
where they are practised in the art of teacliing. They are to receive instruction 
at Glasnevin, particularly in. agriculture, daily, and they attend on Saturdays 
at the farm, whieh is conducted under the direction of the Commissioners, and 
where they see theory reduced to practice. They undergo a final examination 
at the close of their course, and each will then receive a certificate according 
to his deserts. “The course of training at present occupies a period of four 
months and a half, and for a considerable time previons to their being sum- 
moned, they are required t prepare themselves for the course. ` d 
‚В. Teachers of schools unconnected with the National Board, if properly 
теа are also admitted to attend the Normal Establishment, as day 
pups without any charge for tuition; but such persons maintain themselves 
at thelr own expense. —~ 2 4 1 AP 


* | ` DAILY OCCUPATION IN THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


The Lectures of the PROFESSORS commence in the first weekof February and August 
in each year, and continue for between four and five months. : 


DAILY OCCUPATION OF THE TEACHERS’ TIME AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT, 


FS Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. о t 
10 to 11 Mr. SULLIVA: i— Principles of Teaching; Systems of Popular Education 
* Ar) aat SPD EMT £ 
LeY—Arithmetic, Elements of Algebra, Geometry, and Mechani 
12'to 124 Hotzan’s System of Singing, under Mr. Gasxtn, inthe Gallery; { 
12010 1 Relaxation in Berard under Mr. R1NTOUL. Г 
Lito 14 Mr Stuy ecapitulation and Examination, — " 
"Ato 2 Mr. M’Gavuey—Steam Engine, Elements of Chemistry, and subjects con- 
f +. nected with them, 1 1 
210 3 Practice of "Teaching in Model School under Mr. RzNTovur, Mr. KEENAN, 


© Е 


4 Lecture on Agriculture from Мг, Donacny. 
Moli rei dats Ue Tuesdays. 


: Ph and superintendence of the Professors.* 
Pe 
< 


tation attend the Infant Model Schod 
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> Thursdays. è © 
10 to 11 Mr. 5$ш1ллулх—Сеортарһу, and Elements of Astronomy. | 
111012. Mr. M’Gautey—Same subjects as эне oii preceding days. 
12 to 12} HurLan's System of Singing, under Mr. GASKIN: 
12010 1 Relaxation in Playground, under Mr. RINTOUL _ 
1 to, 2 Mr, Rinrout—Preparation for Teaching in the Model School. 
210 3 Practice of Teaching in Model School, under Mr. RiNTOvL, Mr. KEENAN, 
and superintendence of the Professors;* AUN ^ Vu 
3 to 4 Lecture on Agriculture from Mr. Donacny. vos ү 
5 i 


4 Saturdays:  , m om 
To to 12> Mr. Donacny—At the farm for practical Instrüction in Agriculture. 
TK patie” 


12 to 2- Mr. Grnson—Surveying: | лу 
210 3 Mr.CawrsELL—Horticulture. а а {pss м 
i SPECIAL CLASS, ^ Я Ww 

*,* The Junior Division attend with the General or Ordinary Class, as above. 

The Senior Divison, or those who һауе attended two courses of Lectures, are, em- 
ployed in the Model School, under Mr KEENAN, except at the periods in which the Gen- 
eral Class learn the practiee of Teaching under Mr. Ктхтоот, At these periods the 
Special Class receive extra and special instruction from one of the Professors. For the 
present, Mr. M'GAULEY will take them’ on Thursdays, at the hour in which the men 
will be in the Model Schools for the practice of Teaching ; and also, from 2 till half-past 
2 o'clock on. MM We s and Fridays: Mr. Ruwrour will also give them Spe- 
cial instruction on Tuesdays, from 10 till 11 o'olock ; and Mr. SULLIVAN will mark out a 
course of розата for them, and examine them from hali-past nine to 10 o'clock. on Tues- 
days, on the books recommended ; he will also give them exercises to write on the sub- 
ject of Education and School-keeping. x 


FEMALE CLASS OP TEACHERS IN TRAINING, 


Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
94to 10} Mr. даара DS Arithmetic, Elocution, and Writing and Spelling, by ^ 
L jictation. 1 chy 
1140012 Mr. Suntivan—Geography, Grammar, Principles of Teaching, and Lectures 
Dy on School-keeping.+ a E VU 
12 to 123 Relaxation in Play-ground, 


15 WY 


12yto 3 Female Model and Infant Schools, + m 

310 4 Miss BynxE—For Singing. u^ Wi cw 
о Tuesdays. # 

9410 10} Mr, Ктхтошт—бате subjects as on Mondays. W 

10 to 124 Separate Religious Instruction. Du ЖЕ; 


1240.1. Relaxation in Play-ground, 

Ito 2 Mr, M'GturEY—Arithmetic. 

2 to 3 Mr. RiNTOUL— Practice of Teaching, 

3 to 4 Miss Byrne—Por Singing. КЫ) 
V E Saturdays. 


10 to 19 Female Model School. : 
12 to 121 Miss Byrne—For Singing. à 
Фар H Е ғ, » mo 

CLASSIFICATION AND SALARIES OF "TEACHERS, 
"Teachers of national schools are divided into three classes, to which the fol 
lowing salaries are attached: 1 d 

First Clas. First Division: males, £30; females, £34. Second Division + 
males, £25; females, £20. Third Division: males, £22; females £18 per 
annum, NS 


Second Clas. First Division: males, £20; females, £15. Second Division | 


males, £18; females, £14 per annum. 
Third Class, First Division: males, £16; females, £13, Second Division: 
males, £14; females,.£12 per annum. 7 g '. : EUST unit 
Probationary Teachers, Males, £10; females, £9 per annum, 
Assistant Teachers, Males, £10; females,’ £9 per annum, . 
Mistresses lo teach Needle Work. £6 perannum. ME 1 > ңі 


е that the teachers.in. training. mmy see the Model School in all. its SU. we 
Gur Lectures every Thursday, зо as to enable them to attend. the first Thursday 
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Masters of agricultural model schoois; with farms of eight or ten acres an- 
nexed, who are competent to conduct both the literary and agricultural depart- 
ments, аге tà. receive £10 per annum, in addition to the salary of the class in 
which they may be placed. а з) cv 

Eos кла! schools: bel a small portion of land erm consisting 
of from: ree acres, for purpose о! affording agricultural instruction. 
will К КАИН per annum, in addition to the salary of their class, provided 
hey are competent to conduct both the ien and agricultural 0 
and that the commissioners shall have previously approved of agriculture being 


sanetion of the {24 
a | 1 ор i 

in whi ae е teachers are to be examined as a test of their fitness for promo- 

tion; but their. 


sig be 
a ne taken 1 E б . Y P 
very national teacher will be furnished with a copy of the program of the 
course of study above referred to. mor 
‘The commissioners require that a further income to the teachers be secured, 
either by local subscriptions or school fees. This rule will be strictly enforced. 
$ 4 teat Y 


. . SALARIES PAID TO MONITORS. | s 
Males and. Fémales.—Forsthe first year, £4; for the second year, £5; for the 
third year, £6; for the fourth year, £7. jid i UI 
For the present the number of paid monitors is limited to four males and two 
females in each district, selected from among the best pupils in the national 
schools, and appointed upon the recommendation of the district inspectors, — * 
"When the district model schools are established, candidates for the office of. 
id monitor must undergo a public examination by the inspectors, in a pre- 
scribed course, to be held in those schools. + « > 
y c . 
GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR PROMOTIONS, 
All newly appointed teachers, who have not previously conducted national 
schools, are considered as Probationers, and must remain as such for at least 
one year, at the expiration of which time, they will be eligible for classification, 
and may be promotia even before being trained, to any class except the first : 
if promoted, they will receive the full amount of salary to which they may become 
аби, from the commencement T the second year of their service under.lhe Board. 
^ All teachers must remain at least one year in a lower division of any class, 
before they are eligibleifor promotion to a highenglivision of the same; and.they 
must remain two years in a lower class before they are eligible for promotion, 
toa higher class. — — Belk 
‚ This regulation does not apply to probationary teachers, nor to teachers who 
may be promoted on the recommendation of the professors at the termination of ' 
thercourse of training. - Knot СКЕ. Ray 
None byt teachers trained at the "Normal School of the commissioners are: 
le for promotion to any division of the first class, and only upon the recom- 


p of the professors, or of a board of inspectors. 


со prescribed for the class to whieh they aspire, it appears 
from the reports 6f their respective district inspectors that their schools are pro- 
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perly organized and well conducted ;”that аар eerie haye been made 
by im to keep up a sufficient average attendance; that their junior classes 
arefearefully taught, and that a fair BUE of the pupils of the higher 
classes, besides being proficients én the ordinary branches of reading, spelling 
and writing, are possessed of a respectable amount of knowledge in, at least, 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic.. In female schools it will be further. re- 
quisite that instruction in plain needlework, including sewing, knitting, and 
cutting-out, be given to all girls capable of receiving it, and that they exhibit a 
due profiviency in this department. : i 

It must also appear from the reports of their inspectors, that their school ac- 
counts have been regularly and correctly kept, that their schools and school 
premises have been preserved with neatness and order, and that cleanliness in 
person and habits has been enforced on the children attending them. , w з ı7 i 

None can be appointed as assistant teachers whose qualifications are not. 
equal to those required of probationers. N 

Satisfactory certificates of character and Copdact will be required of all can- + 
didates. 0 * 


^ i 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS TO THE MASTERS AND MISTRESSES OP NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
‘The sum of £10 to be allocated to each of the school districts, to be divided 
пова ретине нра р one of £2; two of £1 10s, each, £3; two of £1 
each, £2.—£10, Н 3 C d zu Rcs MM 
. These premiums are to be awarded annually on the recommendation of the 
district inspector, and paid at the end of the year to the masters and mistresses 
who are most distinguished by the order, neatness, and cleanliness observable 
in themselves, their pupils, and in the school-houses. ` or] 
No distinction to be made between vested and non-vestéd Schools. ^ 
No teacher eligible for these premiums for more than two years in succession. 
These premiums will be awarded without reference to the class in which the 
teachers may be ranked ; but none will be deeméd eligible to receive such pre- | 
miums against whom there may be any well-founded charge of neglect in the B 
performance of their duties, of impropriety in their conduct, or whose schools f 
are not conducted in a satisfactory manner, х y 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


2 


IRELAND. 
* 


Agra EMENTS are now made fora systematic course of instruction in 
the science and practice of agriculture in Ireland, in connection with the 
Queen's: Colleges; and the Compissioners of National Education, 

| Proressonsure E AGRICULTURE IN THE Queen's s CoLLEGES. 
In ed of the Queen's Colleges there is a professorship of agriculture, 
a model and experimental farm, and botanical garden, all the helps 
and appliances of agricultural Books and periodicals, and a laboratory 
for experiments in the scientific principles connected with, this depart 
ment. 

The colleges are situated in different sections of Ireland, viz.:, at. 
Galway, Cork, and Belfast, and the course of agricultural instruction in 
each, will be modified to some extent by the peculiarities of the country 
in whieh it is located. 

The course of study and of lectures extends through two years, when 
the student receives a © Diploma of Agriculture.” ‘The courses of lec- 
tures embrace, in the first year, natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, and the theory of agriculture; in the second year, geology and 
mineralogy, history and diseases of farm- pipes Тапа surveying and 
the practice of agriculture. 

On the model and experimental, farm, and in the botanical gardens 
adjoining the colleges, and in connection with them, the students have 
an opportunity of ming acquainted with the best kind of farm ani- 
mals and machines, and with the manual and mechanical operations of 
practical agriculture, horticulture ; and arboriculture, being accompanied 
in their visits to see such objects and processes, by their instructors, as 
well a#in various excursions of natural history. 

* ; Students who attend the agricultural lectures may be matriculated or 
non-matriculated. The former pay $33 each year to the college; the 
datter pay, $9 for attendance upon any separate course of lectures, 
They also pay $3 annually for access to the library, which is well furt 
with agricultural publications, to which the matriculated studéuts 
have access without charge. í С 
In each of these colleges are four scholarships of Agriculture, of the 
value of ‘307, two for each year. ` Candidates for these undergo certain 
examinations. For the first year, they must have passed the matricula- 
tion ‘examination, viz.: in English grammar and composition, the first 
four rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, involution and 
evolution, proportion and simple interest, mensuration, book- -keeping, and 
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outlines of modern geography. For the second year, the examinations 
are in the general principles of heat, chemistry, mechanics and--hydro- * 
statics, elements of botany and zoology, theory and composition of ma- 
nures, and feeding of farm animals. ей, wih pki ` 

2. Candidates for the diplomas of agriculture pay to the college the first 
year, $33; for the second, $31. If they have scholarships, they pay 
only $20 the first year, and $18 the second. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE Syris oF Nationar. Еруслтїом? 
"The operations of the Commissioners of National Education embrace: 

1. Model Farm at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 1 " 

2. Model Agricultural Schools under the exclusive management of 
the Commissioners, Pd se i 

3. Model Agricultural Schools under the management of Local 
Patrons. "" "T Өз 

4. Agricultural Departments їп Workhouse ‘Schools. © 

The working operations of several schools, and the results of the ex- 
perimental ‘model farming in connection with each, are fully set forth 
each year in the report of the Inspeetor—who'in 1852 was Dr. Kirkpat- 
riék. From his report for 1851, it appears that, besides the Model Farm. 
and Agricultural School at Glasnevin, there were 28 Model Agricultural 
Schools and 37 ordinary Agricultural Schools. In these schools there 
Were 96 boarders, and 173 pupils working on the farms, and paid out of 
the produce of the farms—most of whom were destined to be teachers in 
National Schools. The Inspector in his Report remarks : 


The reports of the conductors of the several Agricultural Schools in which In 
dustrial Classes. have as yet been established аге most favorable as to the utility 
sand ећсіецоу of such classes, and generally speak of the pupils composing them 
as being the most regular in their attendance at school, and the most. proficient in. 
literary and абага Тойда, The establishment of an Industrial Class of 
six pupils in every. Agricultural School would be of great advantage in carrying 
Qut the different operations of the farm, and in diffusing more effectually the bene- 
fits of the agricultural department of the school, The labor of such a class for two 
hours each day on the farm, in performing the light work, (which can be-more 
“conveniently and economically done by boys than by men.) would hé worth at 
least £8 per annum. Now assuming that of the 4,704 National Sehools-at pres- 
ent in m 2,000 are favorably circumstanced for having small _schdol farms 
attached to them, which might be principally cultivated by such classes; f sum of 
£16,000 would be'annually added to the national wealth. This would be an jm- « 
mediate and tangible benefit, but who çan estimate the value and im portance of 
the. thrifty and industrious habits of which the foundation might thus be laid 
among the future producers of the wealth of the country. A boy might thus,» 
without any impediment to his literary education, earn nearly 30s. a year, апа if 
his parents could afford to invest this in. the purchase of a pig, а lanib, ог a4 
which might be reared for his benefit, he paying for its maintenance: with his 
future earnings—selling it at the proper time—investing the proceeds in (additional 
Young stock, and thus from year to year gradually adding to his little property, 
what a valuable step this would be towards improving the provident. habi! the 

mibler classes ! What an improvement on the old and still too general. j 
of allowing young lads, whose laboring in this way would be. во useful, to 
the greater part of their time before and after school hours i idleness or m 


from. the experience we now have had of the working of th 


tural ition in this country, the practicability of combining 
tun instrüetion in all ‘schools favorably circumstanced for prac 
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Bo Е ae " 
empliying the у ша principles to be ineuleated, can not be any longer ques- 
om all thi 
mali 


tioned. ‘the information I could acquire on this subject in the course of 
my perso! ion, and from the statements of the local parties connected with 


the different. cultural Schools, I find that in almost every instance the agrieul- 
tural instruction does not in any way retard the progress of the pupils in literary 
studies. “I haye heretofore had óecasion to refer to the case of the Larne School, 
as affording a gratifying instance of the truth of this statement; and I have again 
the satisfietion‘of stating that its pupils have a second time given public, and I trust 
satisfactory proof that at the same time they have acquired a thorough and seful 
knowledge of agricultural principles, they have made as much’ proficiency in lite- 
rary instruction as if it formed the sole subjec} of their studies, Three of them 
were examined at Edinburgh, in. September last, before the education committee 
of the General Assembly of the Chureh of Seotland, and several noblemen and 
gentlemen interested in the agricultural education of the youth of Wat country, on 
a similar platos carried out in connection with the National Schools here; 
and from the publie and prévate accounts I have received of their answering, I 
hs amply fulfilled the object of their mission by affording a convincing 
proo! ‘af the practicability of combining agricultural and literary education in com- 
mon schools, where the Teachers are properly qualified to communicate such, and 
to superintend the practical operations of a small farm. 

I beg to direct attention to a portion of the speech delivered by Sir John 
M'Neill, G.C.B., who presided as chairman at a public breakfast given to Mr. 
Donaghy by'the friends of agricultural education, at the conclusion of his lectures 
on that subject. After referring to the necessity for and advantages of agricultu- 
ral education, and the most suitable means of having it generally carried out, he 
thus proceeds :— I have had occasion to visit the school conducted by your guest, 
Mr. Donaghy, at Glasnevin, in, the vicinity of Dublin, and from the results of the 
experiments made in that institution, I should look with the greatest hope and con- 
fidence to the suceess of any scheme that might conciliate publie support to enable 
itto be permanent. On looking to the schemes of improvement which are started 
every day, I think I see a disposition on the part of those who move them to look 
for too speedy results of, their own labor. Now 1 am perfectly satisfied that if we 
are to move in this matter with the prospect of conferring benefit on the country, 
we must be contented to sow that. others may reap. All education, mind you, is 
founded on that principle. He who establishes a school for jhegeducation of youth 
does not expect to see all those children, men, and women grown up. Не does not 
expect to: live to see the fruits of the labor that he has bestowed on them—or in 
many cases af least he сап not expect it. He is satisfied to instill into the minds of 
youth those principles which are to guide their conduct in the manhood he will 
never see. If, therefore, we are to move in this matter let us not deceive ourselves. 
We, at least such of us as have the snows of many winters on our heads, are not 
we are to see the result of our labors. We must be contented, if 

dp good, to drop into the ground ап acorn, which may; at a distant 

period, prodjce a tree, under whose boughs many may hereafter find shelter and 
shade. If if this spirit you are pi to move lin this matter—if, without at- 
tempting tofhold out the prospects of immediate results, you are prepared to es- 
tablish a nagional institution, which shall grow with the growth, and strengthen 
th, of the nation, Pam prepared to goalong with you in the amount 
ce or means which I possess. But if you are merely going to move 
| of producing immediate effects—if you expect to sce the result of your 
own Jabors/-if you are not prepared to take any measures of which you may not 
see the result, I look for no advantage from your labors.” Dr. Anderson, the dis- 
inguished chemist to the highland and agricultural society of Scotland, being 
walled таа рен his views on the matter, said—“ He had felt, ever since he 
had come into connection with the agriculturists of Scotland, that it was essential 
they should have some means of establishing a eee and effectual agricultural 
educatio. He had thought of various plans, and had seen the great difficulty of 
' making a ement; but {Не plan they were now met to-day to discuss was 
a most ji practical one; as he ‘believed the parish schools did afford 
them the means of carrying on this branch of education to a considerable extent, 
He coinfessed that, for his own part, he would like to see the system carried out 


of any inf 
or the sal 


/ 


ye 
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even more extensively than had been suggested at this meeting; and ‘that a 
thorough system should be introduced over the whole of Scotland. They eould 
not have a better educated class, as regarded general knowledge, than the agricul- 
tural classes of Scotland + but, as yet, they had no means of supplying them with 
that professional education which the present state of agriculture, and the rapid 
advances now making in it, rendered it necessary to possess." ‘These remarks 
clearly and ‘happily express the views that must be entertained by intelligent prac- 
tical minds as to the beneficial results of a system of education such as that admin- 
isterad by the agricultural schools, and are admirably calculated to , meet the ob- 
jections of those, who, because they can not see immediate and general improve- 
ment resulting from the operations of the agricultural schools, pronounce the sys- 
tenia failure. Improvement can not in this instance tread on the heels of edi 
tion—the latter sows the seed of which the former will in due time be the fruit; 
and as in огйїйагу cultivati me crops take only a short time to arrive at mätu- 
rity, while others require a long period to attain perfection, so from the cultivation 
of the minds of our young farmers and laborers many?beneficial results are already 
observable, but the general harvest of improvement will be slow in coming round. 
The conduct and eflielency of the agricultural teachers during the’ past year 
have been in general most exemplary and satisfactory: J am enabled to: ‘speak 
thus favorably, not only from my own experience acquired at my different visits, 
but from the accounts Г have received fram proprietors and others who feel an 
interest in, and have closely watched their proceedings, ‘They do not confine their 
labors to the superintendence of their schools and farms, but. not unfrequently dis- 
charge the duties of “ Practical Instructors” in their respective localit 
_ The results, in the shape of pecuniary profit, realized at the different 
as'shown in the Appendix to this Report, differ materially; but it mú 
supposed that such results are an index to the efficiency or non-effiei 
teachers: Various circumstances besides the industry and ability of the: 
rist, will combine to affect the result of his labors, and unless where, 
are equal in respect to advantages and disadvantages, the peeunia sult: 
ther year's operations does not afford a sure criterion whereby to judge ofthe 
merits or demerits of the system by which they were produced, although they can 
be useful. in many other ways, such as showing the results obtained in "вог. 
ent localities, and under different systems of management, and by: comparing the 
results of any year;wigh those of the preceding, the progress or retrogression in in- 
‘dividual cases may be ascertained. It тау be observed, and perhaps unfavorably 


; ¢ommented on by those unacquainted with all the circumstances, that in some of 


y 


M. 


the'sehools, especially those under the immediate management of the Commission- 
ers, there has been a loss in the agricultural department; but it must be borne in 


mind that most of these schools are but very recently established—that in almost , 


pinion that farmers can give as much rent for a wasted farm, as ey may 
i lined. to offer for another, which perchance is in better condition, they are 
Bot looking at the matter ina proper light. In many cases, to, put the individual 
who has become tenant of а ‘run-out? farm in an equal position with hism@pre for- 
‘tanate ‘neighbor, who has -got Jand exactly of a similar nature, at a rent niothing 


coc -— —— — 
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higher, But which happens to be less severely seourged, several hundred pounds 
would be гед '; for, in improving an impoverished farm, large sums of money 
will be ex, without making any striking change in its appearance, or without 
i yielding a profit to the improver-—Morton's Rich Farming. 


die Moves. FARM AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT GLAENEVIN. 


The Agricultural Department of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation at Glasnevin, consists of a Model Farm of 128 acres, with ppro- 
priate buildings, a Model Kitchen Garden, and Nursery of fruit and for- 
est trees, shrubs, &c., apd an Industrial School. The pupils are 
selected by the Commissioners from the most talented and deserving 
young men in the various agricultural schools in different parts of Ire- 
land; and the'number for the present is limited to fifty... 

— The success of thi¥ great establishment in gradually diffusing over 

Ireland a knowledge of better methods of farming and gardening, is fully 

‘attested in the extracts which follow, c f 

^. President Hitchcock ina * Report concerning an Agricultural School? 

to the Legislature of Massachusetts, remarks: 

f TPhis institution was established! in 1838, and its grand object is to train up 
teachers for other schools, several hundreds of whom have already been sent out, 
and are spreading the knowledge here gained in other paris of Ireland. The pres- 

© €nt number of pupils is about fifty ; but buildings are now in course of erectin for 

b hundred. The pupils receive literary as &e]l as agricultural instruction, The 


rineipal lectures are on practical as well as theoretic ‘agriculture. ‘The mornings 

“aş well as the evenings are devoted to study, but a Jarge part of the day to labor. 
» Most of the pupils, Г should think, are above twenty years of age. It was vacation 
еп I visited, yet some thirty or forty had remained to work on the farm , and I 
very thankfully accepted an inyitation to listen to an examination of the young men 

а ie studies they had been taught, Моге than twenty cheerfully eame: in from 
‘the field, and without changing their dress, passed a very creditable examination 


upon the various principles of practical and theoretical agriqalture, in connection 
"with Из associated sciences, Т am sure that they can not carry abroad such prin- 
ciples as {bey here presented without doing immense benefit to impoverished 
Ireland. РФ. озна a ў back 

On theffarm the principles taught in the. school are practically illustrated. I 


‘walked ovpr the fields, and have never, in any country, seen crops as fine, taken 
as a whof, of wheat, oats, beans, flax, and potatoes. The ‘oats would probably 
‘yield eig ‘bushels to the acre, and the potatoes bid fair to produce seven huns 
dred Бих ўе, the disease having not then shown itself. The pupils have access to 
a good aggeultural library, but I saw no collections in Natural History, nor in any 
tment, indeed: The plage, however, being only three miles from 
Dublin, t$ pupils can resort thither for instruction in Natural History, and. the 
‚ inspectiogpf specimens; There is a museum of economie geology there, which 
will, ere fg, afford great facilities to pupils. If they can succeed in extending the 
skill andgprodactiveness exhibited in this Model Farm, throughont Ireland; Fam 
should hear no more of her population as starving.” “Р 
rr in ИГЕ NL. yr 
onaghy; in his Report on the Glasnevin Farm in 1852, makes 
bwing judicious remarks on the educational workings of this 
ment. E ORL O qe $ ys 
‚ бо фт as the numbers in attendance at the establishment may be considered as 
indic ve of its continued prosperity, nothing, under the cireumstanees, сап be 
satisfactory ; and coupling with this the very favorable testimony left on 
regarding it by the numerous visitors who have inspected its operations 
throgehout the year, we have every reason to be satisfied that its usefulness ia 
beating gradually more developed, and its agency, in effecting an improvement 
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in our present agricultural managempent, better appreciated by all who take an in- 
terest in the real welfare of the country. >} ЧУ 
Viewing the establishment, then, аз ап engine whereby extensive knowledge оп 
improved agricultural practice is organized and disseminated throughout the differ- 
ent parts of the eountry—more particularly amongst those classes of the commu- 
nity whose ¢ireumstances debar them from acquiring such information otherwise— 
it recommends itself to the countenance aud support of every true friend of Ireland, 
as an institution by means of which the amelioration of the different classes of the 
people, who come within the sphere of its influence, can be, so far as other exter- 
nal cirfumstances permit, ultimately effected. This it is capable үф с су 
and that, too, “ without money and without price,” on the part, at least, of the re- 
eipients of its benefits, 
1 need scarcely say that it would afford me, as I h 
^gratification were I able to state that tlie Glasnevin Model Farm. establishment s a 
self-supporting institution, Bap this it neither is, nor сап be, under existing | 


lodge, educate, wash Tory pay the traveling expenses of, afford 14. 60. per week, to 
а Mer of free pupils, and, at the same time, je a profit to ihe. 


Se pereeived by conceiving that there may be a larger numberof pi 
att 


lie object in view in this, as i the other case, is identically the same—the 


liberal education. Well, in what does the Glasnevin Model 
rin establishment differ from the eases just adduced ? Is it not also ап educa- 
tion: establishment, giving valuable gratuitous instruction to the sons off the small 
farmers, hot only in the science and practice of husbandry, but also п general à 
literary knowled, ge matters of vital. importance to the country, and of bourse at- | 
tended with Extra expense аз compared with an ordinary agricultural testablish- $ 
ment? The objects in view in each case, therefore, are precisely вї аге 


Model Farm establishment have promoted, is promoting, and, I should ёре, wil 


т те for other.) in consequence, amon, ther 
matters, of the enjoyment of this advantage; the outlay for рене ү ve 


Tents required to be effected ; the high charge for implements and repairs. the 
P . 


iiu — 2 
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. 
locality ; the amount of outlay for toll, cess, and other taxes ; and the cost attend- 
ant upon the purchase and keeping in ‘proper repair the different sets of imple- 
ments for so many*pupils, place it almost beyond the power of human exertion, 
under existing prices, to show a favorable balancé sheet. 

But is the fact to be altogether overlooked in forming an estimate of the results 
of the working of this establishment, that'the Commissioners of education are able 
from their grrangements, as regards the locality of the farm, not only to train a 
class of agricultural pupils—at present 50 —immediately upon it, but also go take 
advantage of the services of their agriculturist in delivering two courses of agricul- 
tural lectures in the year to about 200of DEN when they are in 
training at their. Model Schools in Dublin? And still further to enhance the valüe 
of the information whieh these men thus receive in the lecture-room, they are 
called upon by:the board to visit the Médel Farm onee'in the week, where an ex- 
planation is given to them of the courses of cropping followed, the mode of per- 
forming the different farming operations, and, in short, of the entire management 
pursued. Could these adVantages be obtained if their principal agricultural de- 
partment was situated at a considerable distance from their literary training depart- 
ment, without incurring much more trouble and expenditure than at present? 
"The truth is, by this very arrangement—the pféximity of the agricultural establish- 
ment to the literary training department—the/ Commissioners of education have" 
been able to take the lead of all the educatiopal institutions in Great Britain as 
regards the dissemination of agricul information. Why has Scotland been 
heretofore unable to carry out артісі та] education, in connection with her přes- 
enfexisting school system, notwithstanding hn expressed desire on the part of 
some of her most-enlightened men to effect this object? Simply, because shaghas 
no central agricultural training departnignt infconneétion with one or other of her 
normal seminaries, at which her teachefs could acquire, in addition to their other 
branches of education, a knowledge of agricultural science and practice. I would 
respectfully submit, therefore, that in forming an estimate of our transactions, 

thout the year, the real and substantial паа derived by the country 
from the working of the establishment shouf reecive ue consideration, 

и 1 à е van 


The following olico of the Mode] Farm at Glasnevin, where the 
Normal pupils are required to take practical lessons іп agriculture, is 
taken from European Agriculture and Rural Economy.” 


“Tt is considered (by the Commissioners of National Education) and with 
good reason, that the great want, among the people, is a want óf knowledge in 
applyirig and ‘using the means ae within their reach; that there is no 
indisposition on their part to labor; that there is as yet an ample extent of un- 
cultivated land capable of being redeemed and rendered productive; and that a 

rineipal soyrce of the wwretchedness, and, want, and starvation, which prevail 
i some parts of this country, often to fearful extent, is ‘attributable to the 
gross ignorance of the laboring classes pf the best modes of agriculture and of 
rural economy. With this conviction -apon their minds, the commissioners 
have determined to connect with all their rural schools a course of teaching in 
scientific and. practical agriculture, communicating a knowledge of the simple 
elements of agricultural cheniistry; of the best modes and operations of hus- 
bandry which have been adopted in any country ; of the nature, and character, 
‘and uses, of the vegetables and plants necessary useful:to man or beast; of 
the improved- kinds of live stock, and of the construction and use of the most 
improved and inost approved farming implements and-machinery. "With these 


„Wiews, it is their intention to train their schoolmasters, and to send out such 


men as are apt and qualified to teach these most useful branches, For this 
purpose the а have established this model farm, which was begun in 
1538, and which has already, ina greater or less measure, qualified and sent 
Tomy mind it seems destined to confer the most 


and I may add upon the world; for so i hap- 
45 


out seven hundred teachers. 
important benefits upon Treland, 
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ә 
pens under the benignant arrangements of the Divine Providence, the benefits 
of every good measure or effort for the improvement of mankind proceed, by a 
sort of reduplication, to an unlimited extent; these teachershall instruct their 
pupils, and these pupils become in their turn the teachers of others; and the 
good seed, thus sown and widely scattered, go on yielding ils constantly-increas- 
ing produets, to an extent which no human imagination ean measure. Three 
thousand schoolmasters are at this Moment demanded for Ireland, and the gov- 
‘ernment are determined to supply them. Happy is it fora country, and honor- 
able to human nature, when, instead of schemes of avarice, and dreams ot 
ambition, and visions of conquest, at the dreadful expense of the comfort, and і 
liberty, and lives, of the powerless and protected; e attention of those who 4 
hold the destinies of their fellow-beings in their hands is turned to their im- 
provement, their elevation, their comfort, and their substantial welfare. 4 
The Model Farm and ла шша School is at a place called Glasnevin. 
about three miles from Dublin, on a good soil. The situation is elevated an 
salubrious, Rau wide extent of prosvect of sga and land, of plain and 
mountain, of city and country, combining the busy haunts of men, and the 
highest improvements of art and science, with what is most picturesque and 
charming in rural scenery, presenting itself in its bold mountains and deep 
„glens, in its beautiful plantations, its cultivated fields, and its wide and glitter- 
© ing.expanse of ocean. The scenery in the neighborhood of Dublin, with its 
Melle valleys, and the mountains of Wicklow, of singularly grand and beautiful 
formation, bounding the prospect for a considerable extent, is among the richest 
which the eye can takein; and at the goin own of the sun in a fine summer 
evening, when the long ridge of the mountains segged bordered with a fringe ! 
of gglden fire, it carried my imagination back, with an emotion which those 
only who feel it can understand, to the most beautiful and picturesque parts of 
Vermont, in the neighborhood of Lake Champlaina I have а strong conviction 
of the powerful and beneficial influence of fine natural scenery, where there is 
a due measure of the endowment of ideality, upon the intellectual and moral 
character; and I would, if {е surround a place of education with those 1 
objeets in nature best suited to elevate and enlarge the mind, and stir the soul | 
of man from its lowest depths. Itiis at the shring of nature, in the temple pil- 
lared by the lofty mountains, and whose glowing arches are resplendent with І 
inextinguishable fires, that the human heart is most profoundly impressed with 
the unutterable grandeur of the great object.of worship. It is in. fields radiant 
with their golden harvests, and every where offering, in their rich. fruits and 
products, an unstinted compensation to human toil, and t liberal provi- 
sions for human subsistence and comfort, and in pasturés and groves animated 
with the expressive tokens of enjoyment, and vocal with the greet hymns of 
ecstacy, among the animal creation, that man gathers up those evidences of 
the faithful, unceasing, and unbounded goodness of the Divine Providence, 
which most deeply touch, and often overwhelm the heart. The Model Farm 
and School, at Glasnevin, has connected with it fifty-two English acres of land, 
the whole offwhich, with the exception of an acre occupied by the farm build- 
ings, is under cultivation, and а perfect system of rotation of crops. ‘The mas- 
ter of the schoo} pays for this land a rent of five pounds рег acre, and taxes and 
expenses carry the rent to eight pounds per acre. Twelve poor boys. or lads, 
live constantly with him, for whose education and board, besides their labor, 
he receives eight shillings sterling per week. They work, as well as I could 
understand, about six hours a day, and devote the rest of the time to study, or 
learning. The course of studies is not extensive, but embraces the,most com- 
mon and useful branches of education, such as arithmetic, geography, natural 
hilasophy, and agriculture, in all its scientific and practical delis. They 
ave an agricultural examination, or lecture, every У - I had the gratifica- 
tion of listening to an examination of fourteen of these young men, brought out ` 
of the field from their labor; and cheerfully admit thatit was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in the highest degree creditable both to master and pupil. Besides 
these young men, who live on the farm, the young men in Dublin, at the Nor 
mal S*hool, who are preparing themselves for teachers of the national schools, 
are required to attend at the farm and assist in its labors a portion of the time, 
that they may become thoroughly acquainted with scientific and practical agri- 
culture in all its branches, and be able to teach it; the government being deter- 
mined that it shall form an indispensable part of the school instruction through- 
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out the island, The great objects, then, of the establishment, are to qualify 
these young men for teachers s thorough and practical education in the 
science, so far as it has reached that character, and in the most improved 
methods and operations of agriculture. Besides this, it is intended to furnish 
an opportunity to the sons of men of wealth, who may be placed here as pupjls, 
io acquire Ерен knowledge of, and a familiar insight into, all the details 
of farming. ‘This must prove of the highest importance to them in the manage- 
ment of their own estates.” Š 


á LIST OF LECTURES AT GLASNEVIN. 


1. The rudiments of agrianltural chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
vegetable physiology, so far as they have a practical application to agriculture. 
The nature and improvement of soils. 
3. The nature, properties, and application ofthe several manures. 
4. The effects of heat, light, and water on soils, manures, animal and veget- 
able life. ° 
5. The nature, situation, and properties of farms in general. 
`6. The proper division of farms, with the crops suitable, according to soil and 
situation. ө? 
“7. The situation and construction of farm buildings. _ 
the хела of crops, fencing and draining, according to the most approved 
inciples. " 
9, The scientific principles of ploughing, and the general construction and 
use of farm implements. ` = 
10, The cultivation of green and grain erops, proper quantity of seeds, and 
best mode of culture. — " LI 
11. Haymaking and harvesting. 
л 12, Animal physiology afid veterinary practice, and general management of 
Orses, 4 ` 
13.. Cattle, their several breeds, management, diseases, and modes of cure; 
also of sheep and swine. 
14. Horse-feeding and fattening of cattle, with the improved modes of dairy 
management. y . 
15. a ош under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 


The results of this course of training with the teafhers, are best seen 

, in the, follo: notice of the National School, at Larne,—an ordinary 

school in which agricultural chemistry and practical agriculture are pro- 
vided for in the course of study. 


“This is not, properly speaking, an agricultural school, but a national 
school, where the common branches of education are taught; and there is 
connected with it a department or class of agricultural study, anda small piece 
of land, which the boys cultivate, and on which, in the way of experiment, the 
principles of agriculture, and its general practice, are, within a very limited ex- 
tent, illustrare and tested. The examination was eminently successful, and 
creditable alike to the teacher and the pupils. It was from this establishment 
that a detachment of five pupils was sent for examination to the great meeting 
of the Agricultural Society of pron the last autumn, where their attainments 

« created a great sensation, and produced an impression, on the subject of the itn- 
portance, ðf agricultural education, which is likely to lead to the adoption of 
some universal system on the subject. а 2 eur 

Т shall transcribe the account given of the occasion: ‘Five boys from the 
school at Larne were introduced to the meeting, headed by their teacher. They 
seemed to belong to the better class of peasantry, being clad in homely garbs; 

“and they appeared to be from twelve to fifteen years of age. They were exam- 
ined, in the first instance, by the inspector of schools, in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic ; and scarcely a single question did they fail to answer cqrectly. 
They were then examined, by an BLA professor, in the sctentific 
branches, and by two practical farmers in the practical departments of agricul- 
ture. Their acquaintance with these was alike iced and astonishing. 
They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil and the effect of manures, 
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the land best fitted for green cropsethe different kinds of grain, the dairy, and 
the system of rotation of crops. Many of these answers required considerable 
exereise of reflection; and as previous concert between themselves and the 
gentemen who examined them was out of the question, their acquirements 
seemed to take the meeting by surprise; at the same time they afforded it the 
utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much could be done by a proper system ot 
training. 

1 pu the establishment at Larne afforded me, in this respect, very high 
gratifieation. The agricultural studies are not made compulsory, but voluntary ; 
and one hour per day is devoted toagricultural labor. The Board of Education 
in Ireland have now under their control three thousand teachers; arfd itis pro- 
posed, wherever it may be deemed useful, to make,agriculture a standard branch 
of common school education. "They already have seven agricultural training 
establishments ; and it is in contemplation to have twenty-five, with which itis 

roposed shall be connected;small model farms, so thal every where, besides 
urnishing this most valuable instruction to the [Шр of the schools, the farm- 
ers in the vicinity may be excited and instructed to &mprove their cultivation. 
Thus diffusive is the nature of all beneficence. A good deed, like a stone 
thrown into the water, is sure to agitate the whole mass. Its strongest effects 
will be felt where the blow is given; but the concentric cireles are seen extend- 
ing themselves on every side, and reach much farther than the eye can follow 
them. In the moral as well as physical world, the condition of mutual attrac- 
tion and dependence is universal and indissoluble. We have reason to hope 
that no good seed is ever sown in vain, but will sooner or later germinate and 
> yield its proper fruits. E. e ai. 

These establishments do certainly the highest honor and eredit to the intelli- 

me and philanthropy of Ireland, and their beneficent effects must present] 
keen in alleviating the indeseribable amount of wretehedness under wbich this 
beautiful country and fine-spirited people have beet so long erushed to the earth 
—a wretchedness which, to be understood, must be seen.” А 


' President Hitchcock, of Amherst in his Report to. the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in 1851, on Agricultural Schools, thus notices his visit 
to the National Agricultural School at Larhe. A 


master, Mr. 


The farm consists of only seven aeres. Yet in 1848, i Mr. 
M'Donnell, maintatied on this small plot of ground, in tl f best. condition. 
three milch cows, two calves, four pigs, and one donkey, am ised besides 39. 


cwt. of wheat, 28 ewt, of oats, and 24 ewt. of potatoes. The crops growing this 
year, appeared unusually fine. NES 
‘The in-door pupils pay $54 a year, including instruction and board, or if upon 
scholarships, only $22. The out-door pupils pay for instruction, $17 annually. 
é boarders work on the farm from 6 to 8, and from 10 to 12 A. M., and from 
i From 12 to 3 o'clock daily they study'in the school-room, in agri- 
Science as well as in literature ;- also, from 6 to 8 P. M., in an even- 
ler the superintendence of a teacher. ‘They are not admitted under 
of age, nor without a certificate of moral character. The course is of 
years? duration, according to the age and aequitements of the pupils. 
tural instruction “embraces the principles of chemistry ; the forma- 


tion, nat d Vs. iA soils; the rotations of cropping best suited to such 
varieties ining, ing, and subsoiling, and the principles upon which their 


efficacy. depends ; house feeding of cattle, and its advantages 3 the constitution and? 
propetties of the different manures; the proper divisions of farms, &c., &c." To 
thi dded a well grounded course of English education in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, boo п 
vêying, gauging, geometry, i usn 

Such arrangements are made, that each ‘ives religious instruction from 
clergymen selected by the parents or guardi Tf the teacher of the school 
wishgs to communicate religious instruction, he gives public notice of the time and 
place, and the pupils ean attend or not, according to the wishes of their parents, or 
their own. 46 m 


eeping, mensuration, land sur- 
, and navigation. 1 
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Dunmanway MODEL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


The Dunmanway Model Farm is situated in the county of Cork, and 
consists of twelve acres. The following extracts, taken from the Third 
Annual Report of Frederic W. Connor, head master of the school, 
shows its condition in 1852. д 


1 4 . 

The confidence placed by the publie in the institution has not diminished. It 
has had a great increase of visitors. In the attendance of the pupils, an increase 
of 70 per cent. has taken plage from among the various classes of society ; a, 
greater number are still anxious to’ be admitted, but accommodation сап not be 
found for their instruction. 

Agricultural Instruction, both of a scientific and practical nature, has been 
imparted regularly to the pupils during the past year, on the days appointed for 
giving such. There are #егу few subjects bearing upon agricultural economy, 
that have not been brought before their notice. Agricultural instruction is given 
in the morning, from a quarter past six to half-past eight o'clock; in the evening, 
from nine to half-past nine; and every secondfweek-day from half-past two till a 
quarter past three, P. MI, or an average three hours daily. Information is com- 
municated by lectures, and the study of approved works on agriculture and manu- 
seripts prepared by myself accompanied in every case by searching examinations, 
The mode of instruction adopted has proved most satisfactory. he pupils take 
notes during the reading of the lecture ; these they immediately transcribe while 
the subject is yet fresh in the memory, Then subsequently exchange their man- 
useripts, mutually correcting each other's errors, (including those in spelling and. 
composition,) after ppt I examine and classify their papers. Thus literary and 
agricultural instruction go hand in hand, and the agreeableness of the method 
förs no ordinary incentive to improvement. After my own examination of the 

. class, Which alternates with every lecture, I permit each pupil in his turn to ex- 
amine the class also; at other times to read a lecture of his own composition, 
Again, I submit to the pupils a eeries of questions to be answered by them on 
paper—eause them monthly to write out essays on a given subject—and weekly 

jeulta ions. As a proof of the interest evinced by them in the 

, I may be permitted to state, that Many of them rose 

at three o'clock in the morning, during. the summer, for the purpose of studying 
the subjeet of their lesson for that day. 
The Agricultural Boarders’ Class consists of four pupils, one of whom, being 

a free pupil, is supported gratuitously by the board. The want of accommodation 

prevents a greater number being admitted. The class continues to give every 
satisfaction, Since it was: ished five young men һауе been advanced from it 
to the Glasnevin Model Farm. © The selection of members for this class is gen- 
erally confined to the neighboring farmers’ sons—the preference being given to 
those previously edueated at a normal school. 

The Pupil Teachers? Class continues to work well. Б 

The Industrial Class, the members of which are selected from the agricultu- 
ral class, affords great satisfaction by the order and good conduct of its mem 
and the efficient manner in which they perform their duties, е ie: 

„The Agricultural Class consists on an average of 37 pupils, the highest num- 

ker we can gonveniently find room for. The pupils composing this class е- _ 

lected from is advanced classes of the school, who in conjunction with the a i- 

cultural boarders and pupil-teachers, receive agricultural instruction for the spite. 
of three-quarters of an hour every second week-day, and have also the privilege 
of attending the morning classes, зу! extra instruction is afforded. They are 
instructed in the leading principles of agricultural chemistry, geology, v. getable 
physiology, &c., and especially in those practical subjects bearing more directly 
upon their future employment. „ Of the 37 pupils composing the agricultural class, 

30 are the sons of farmers, holding from 20 to 200 acres of land respectively. . 

The working pupils are required each to keep a journal of the various opera- 
tions going on on the farm,—the different periods at which crops are sown and 
harvested,—how magiaged, &c,—and many other remarks that will form a source 
of reliable information in after-life. Meteorological observations are also noted 
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down. They also take part in the preparation of the ground for the crops ; assist 
in the sowing, reaping, &e., of all crops; in short, no operation is performed in 
which their assistance and attention is not so employed as to initiate them into a 
knowledge of those, business habits required to fit them for the duties of afterlife. 
Permission is granted the pupils to assist their parents in sowing and managing 
their green crops; and, in inquiring of their parents as to thé assistance they re- 
ceive from the instruction of their children educated at this school, I was happy 
to find they are ih the constant habit of exposing the errors of their fathers’ and 
neighbérs’ husbandry, and contrasting the system pursued by them with that car- 
ried out on the Model Farm. 

Since the institution of the agricultural class, 12 young men have been ap- 
pointed out of it as Teachers of National Schools, aiid eight are giving assistance 
on their fathers’ farms. 

‘These young men may be looked upon as so many practical instructors, who, 
feeling a zealous interest in the objects of their professions, will, in their inter- 
course with the neighboring farmers, be the means of, materially improving the 
intelligence and industry of the district, 


WORKHOUSE AonieorruRAL Scenoors. 


One of the most interesting features of the present educational move- 
ment, both in England and Ireland, is the successful introduction of in- 
düstrial training for pauper children into workhouses. "There were 
Seventeen workhouse schools in Ireland to which agricultural depart- 
‘ments were annexed in 1852: Respecting the operation of these depart- 
ments in the county of Antrim, Mr. Senior, one of ug poor law com- 
missioners, says: ИА 

“ Each year shows an increased demand for ће workhouse boys by the, far- 
mers; tlie age, therefore, at which the boy leaves the workhouse becomes oM 


early one; it probably now averages ten years. ‘Each year also shows increase 
good behavior on the part of the boys, who may, perhaps, be termed apprentices.” 


Dr. Kirkpatrick in view of another year’s experience adds: _“ Every 
year’s experienc@ convinces me more forcibly of the necessity of a gen- 
eral and efficient system of industrial training for pauper children, and I 
am happy to find that this opinion is steadily gaining ground both here 
and in the sister country. ‘The facts previously stated bear me out in 

_ this assertion with respect to this country, and the following extracts, 
which [ take leave to quote from а Parlime document, will show 

| it progress in England, and may be useful in other respects.” 
Mr. Do le, one of the poor law inspectors, in his Report, thus speaks of the pro- 
sei Potion for pauper boys, and of the success which has attended 

швей : Е 

а of Ru d su жы in this district in which there are upon 
average a sufficient number ys of an age capable of industrial occupation, 
her have already provided, or have determined to provide the means for their 
ustrial training. The unions of this district being almost exelusively agricul” 
‘gh the means of industrial training for boys consist chiefly in the cultivation of 
few acres of land by spade husbandry. In those unions in which this system* 
сап be said to be fairly in operation, it has already been prodüetive of much benefit, 
and it will be seen by the detailed accounts furnished from some of them that this 
mode of educating the children in habits of industry is attended with considerable 
profit to the guardians.”” ў 

ТЬ» master of the Wrexham union workhouse, in a communication addressed 
by him to Mr. Doyle, after describing the lamentable state of things that existed 
among the youthful inmates previous to the adoption of a system of industrial 
training, thus proceeds: _ 

“Tt is these, and such like facts, which have impelled this 5oard of guardians 
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to adopt some plan, if possible, to put а stop to4hese evils; and hence, їп 1848 ап 
acre of potato land was taken as a trial, to be cultivated chiefly by the boys, The 
success of the experiment was so satisfactory that the board was induced to rent, 
ав a permanent appendage to the workhouse, a field of four acres, in which the 
schoolmaster in the afternoon of each working day trains the boys in spade hus- 
bandry, Тһе profits.of the first two years were comparatively small, still they 
have enabled us to lay in a good stock of tools; and besides, when taken together 
with the present year’s profits, have realized in whole, in form of pauper labor, 
nearly £90. The statement now sent shows the result of our second year's ope- 
rations in our own field, and as the general intelligence as well as the muscular 
capacity of the children is becoming equal to their work, we may expect greater 
pecuniary results ; but at last the moral results likely to flow from our endeavors 
are the most pleasing; the children are more easily managed than formerly, are 
more contented and generally happier, and perform their work in a pleasing and 
cheerful manner. They are, I trust, in connection with the inculcation of sound 
principles, haying those principles trained into habits, which, while they will for- 
tify against temptation, gite promise of enabling the children readily to adapt 
themselves tothe sphere in life in which their lot is likely to be cast, and of ulti- 
mately becoming wholly independent of parochial relief. I have great pleasure in 
being able to add, that not one boy who has done out to service since we began 
these operations has been returned on our hands, or is likely to be so.” 


Mr. Everest, clerk of the Atcham Union, writes to Mr. Doyle as 
follows: , 


‘¢ That the children of the poor may be efficiently taught, and so far as human , 
means may produce the object, made useful and honorable members of society in 
a union workhouse, е that I have long had the pleasure of witnessing in the 
union in which I hay ed from its commencement, as well as in one in which 
I previously served in the south of England. ‘To illustrate the subject, I will now 
set forth, in as condensed a form as I can, the principles and practice maintained 
in the union school during the fourteen years of its operation. At first the num- 
ber of children was small, the guardians feeling it desirable not to crowd their 
workhouse until time had afforded all parties concerned in its government a little 
practical орна а therein. А school was at once established ; but as no quali- 
fied schoolmaster applied in-answer to an advertisement for each an officer, the 
situation was taken by a person who, though deficient in mental aequirements for 
such an office, was a practical agriculturist, of good moral character, and entered 
on his duties with a determination to do all he could for the welfare of the chil- 
dren put under his care.’ The first step was that of making the school a place of 
moral as well as physical training, to which I attribute its great success, For this 


purpose every thing that jired was, to the extent of his ability, made the sub- 
pen sóc е. m liar s " ations, enforced by such. illustrations as 
became weighty by example. Industry was from the first a marked characteris- 


tie of the school, to inculcate which various indoor occupations were and still are. 
practiced, such as Knitting, netting, plaiting straw, &c., by which means it became | 
a natural habit-in ‘children to be doing something that was useful, so that - 
when fatigued with heavier toils the child sat down to rest, it was, T he t 
said, an instinctive fecling that led him to take his straws or needles in hand, 
yet the gratification afforded when he found he had enough plait for a hat 
те pléasure evinced when by himself or his companions it was so formed, 
that his miifd had received a correct bias as to production by his own appli 
nor was there ever occasion to enforce this practice when once begun, as it 
a source of pleasure to be so engaged; but whenever we found a lazy boy i 
became the subject of a moral lecture, and as work was and still is held to bë- 
own reward) in our school, if a boy is found idle the punishment is simple, take 
him away from his work to look at the others busily employed, and so severe is 
this in almost every case, that I have scarcely ever known a boy remain half an 
hour without petitioning for liberty to go to work, and I have been equally pleased 
to see that others, instead of making any taunting remarks, have become petition- 
ers in behalf of their schoolfellow. 
“These may appear trifling incidents, but let guardians and officers try the plan, 
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and watch the issue in future service, and they will find, as I have done, that they 
are important facts; and I notice them because for the want of seeing this import- 
ant fact at the outset, that the child is to be trained to the prineiple of being useful, 
so much. ofthe other efforts are vain. Another important point we have always 
aimed at has been to teach the child to do his work well, to do that work in the 
right way, and then to make him understand why that particular way is best, and 
this gives them additional interest in their work, while it tends to make them 
good workmen іп after-life. Our chief mode of employment is on the land we 
cultivato by spade husbandry, a portion of which has, from the opening of the 
school, been cultivated exclusively by the boys” 
* * ж » * * * * * * 

* Having stated the nature and practice of our scliool for fourteen years, it only 
remains to speak of its success. Tt has been said that the tendency of workhouse 
schools is to make perpetual paupers; and such statements are made, no doubt, in 
the full belief of their truth; but ат happy to say that, so far as fourteen me 
may serve for the data of calculation, it is without a shadow of foundation here, 
Our children go to service, and T-would rather refer inquiriers to their employers 
for their characters as servants, than speak of it myself. Suffice it to say that, 
with a ‘very few exceptions, (and these of characters the most vicious and. thor- 
oughly, formed before they came to us,) and one or two cases of serious illness, they 
have not returned, except, as is frequently the caso, ara the school where they” 
were trained’ in the habits of vire and industry, and leaye behind them some 
trifle, either in money or otherwise, ‘school fund, If we trained them up as 
;paupers, I think many of them bid fair to forget the place of their training before 
they return, Scarcely a child who has been taught in our: leaves it without 
those feelings of affection for their associates which indicate most clearly that the 
mind has been cultivated, and the assistance they raf ac situations for 


those they left behind proves the genuine character df лелі; but to 
return to the workhouse after going to service is felt to be a disgrace, and will, I 
hope, as it has hitherto done, prevent such a circumstance eyer occurring except 
in cases that are unavoidable ; and in such cases I hope that a sense of rectitude 
and the love of virtue will seek such an asylum in preference, to crime.” 


Mr. Farnall, another of the poor law inspectors; states ig Nds 


* On reference to ће tables, it will be seen that fifty acres of land, cultivated by: 
514 boys, have yielded in a year а net profit of £335 7s. 1d, ; there is, however, 
a far more valuable benefit acquired than that sum of money represents, for 
these boys have, in the acquirement of this pecuniary profit, bech- under training. 
for manual labor; have been instructed in the value of labor, and. in--the-con- 
nection which must be maintained between labor and property; have been made 
acquainted, to some extent at least, with the natural world; have felt pleasure in 
the contemplation of their own work ; апа have been trained, as far as practi- 
Fre ci le difficulties and distresses which may beset them in’ their way 
through e d Nd pen 
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THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY 


IN 


IRELAND. 
. 


Тнв national school system in which secular instruction is kept free 
from whatever could offend the most susceptible sectarianism, had 
proved "so sticcessful in diffusing a sound elementary education among 
the children of the peasantry and the working classes of Ireland, that in 
1845 the plan was extÉnded so as to provide, under government endow- 
ment, the means of obtaining a liberal and professional education for the 
sons of the middle and upper classes—qvailable to persons of every de- 
nomination. . This was done by the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway—now combined and ‘incorporated 
into the Queen's University, the Senate or governing body of which is 
seated or holds its meetings at Dublin. 

The entire sys m of United Education has been built up by the co- 
operation of n gregt parties in the State; upon this high ground 
their only rivalry has been which should contribute most to the common 
work, and carry out most efficiently its great principle. To the Whig 
government of Lord Grey, belongs the honor of having first had Ше 
courage to proclaim and put in action that principle by the appointment 
of the first board of commissioners in 1831; the charter which estab- 
lished the schools upon a permanent basis, by constigiting the commis- 
sioners a body corporate, was a measure of the Tory government of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1844; on the other hand, the completion and crowning 
of the edifice by the addition of the colleges was the idea and enact- 
mënt of Sir Robert Peel, and has been the achievement, for the greater 
part, of, Lord John , sse At the opening of the session of parlia- 
ment on the 4th of February, 1845, her Majesty, in the speech from the 
throne, recommended to the consideration of the legislature “ the policy. 
of improving and extending the opportunities for academical educ: iti 
in‘Ireland ;” and on the 19th of March thereafter, Sir Robert Peel, in 
reply to'a question by Sir Robert Inglis, took an opportunity of laying 

„ before the House of Commons an outline of the ministerial plan, b 0 
for the eftablishment of the three new colleges of secular learning and 
general instruction, and for the endowment of the Roman Catholic: ‘he- 
ological College of Maynooth, which had been established by an act of | 
the Irish Parliament in 1795, and had been hitherto dependent for its 
support only upon an annual grant of very inadequate amount. The 
two measures thus simultaneously announced and proposed, as in some 
degree connected with and dependent upon one another, were both car- 
ried through parliament in that same session. The Maynooth endow- 
ment, however was made to take the lead. as if to intimate to the gen- 
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eral population of Ireland—to what may be more peculiarly called the 
nationality of the country—that its interests and feelings were what the 
whole scheme primarily had regard to. If the portion of it relating to 
the Roman Catholic theological seminary had been defeated, the other 
portion of it also would probably have been withdrawn. ‘The May- 
nooth bill encountered a vehement opposition, but it was ultimately 
passed in both Houses by great majorities. . The measure for establish- 
ing three secular colleges in Ireland, wholly independent of religious 
tests or creeds, for the education of the middle classes, was brought for- 
ward in the commons by Sir James Graham on the 9th of May. In 
proposing the second reading of the bill on the 30th, Sin James an- 
nounced certain alterations which ministers were disposed to make in 
it, with the view of affording facilities for the theological instruction of 
the students by clergymen, or lecturers, appointed for that purpose by 
the several denominations to which they might belong. On the 2d of 
June, an amendment moved a John Manners for the postpone- 
ment of the second reading of the bill was negatived, by a*majority of 
311 to 46. On the 30th, helt in gommittee, a proposition from 
Lord John Russell for making the apparatus of theologieal instruction 
in the colleges а part of the establishment to be founded and upheld by 
the State, was rejected by a majority'of 117 to 42, nally, on the 10th 
of July the third reading of the bill was carried, against an amendment 
of Sir Robert’ Inglis, by a majority of 177 to 126. In the Lords it 
passed through all its stages without a division. 4 
By this act, entitled “An Act to enable her Majesty to endow new 
colleges, for the advancement of learning in Ireland,” the sum. of 
100,000/. was assigned out of the consolidated fund for purchasing the. 
sites, and erecting ‘and furnishing the buildings, of the three colleges. 
Her Majesty and her successors were made visitors, with power to 
appoint, by sign manual, persons to execute the office. The appoint- 
ment of the presidents, vice-presidents, and professors, was intrusted to 
the Crown, until parliament should otherwis determine. The commis- 
sioners of the treasury were: empowered to issue annually a sum not 
ex ig 7,0001, for the payment of salaries, and other expenses in 
н 5 it being moreover provided that reaso able fees might be 
he students. Lecture rooms were directed to be assigned 
struction; and it was enacted.that no student should be 
d any of the colleges unless he should reside with his 
dian, or some near relation, or with a tutor or master of 
ng-house licensed by the president, or in a hall founded and 
dowed or the reception of students. 


A president and vice-president for each t college Were soon after поп! 


vas begun. The other appoint- 
ments were made in August 1849, and the three colleges were opened in 


the en@of October following. Ап additional sum of 12.0001. had shortly 
before been granted by parliament for providing them with libraries, 
philosophical instruments and some other requisites. 


01 and the erection of ће buildings w; 
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Originally, it was intended that the namber of professors in each col- 
lege, exclusive of the president and vice-president, should not exceed 
twelve, and letters patent constituting them upon that basis were passed 
for each under the great seal of Ireland in December, 1845. Afterwards 
it was determined that the number should be augmented for the present 
to nineteen, but that it should not at any time exceed thirty. The vice- 
president, however, is also a professor. New letters patent embodying” 
that extended scheme were granted in fayor of each of the three col- 
leges in November, 1850. « Р 

Under the existing constitution, then, the body politic and corporate 
of each colffice consists of a president, with a salary of 800l. and a 
house; а vice-president, with a salary of 5007, and a house; and pro- 
fessors of Greek, Latin, mathematies, history and English literature, 
logic and metaphysics, chemistry, natural philosophy, (each with a 
salary of 2501.) modern languages, yatural history, mineralogy and 
geology, (each with a salary of 200/.;) English law, jurisprudence and 

і political economy, civil engineering, and agriculture, (each with a salary 
of 1501. ;) the Celtic languages, the practice of surgery, the practice of 
medicine, materia medica, and midwifery, (each with a salary of 1001.) 
There are also attached to each college a registrar, (with a salary of 
2001. ;) and a bursar and librarian, (each with a salary of 1501.) ‘A sum 
of 300/. annually is allowed for the payment of porters and servants. 
The total annual expenditure for salaries,is, thus, (deducting 250/. for 
the professorship held by the vice-president,) 5,500/. 

Thé remaining 1.5007. ofthe annual charge on the consolidated fund 
is allocated to the payment of scholarships and prizes. The scholarships 
to be awarded at the commencement of the session gf 1850-51 at Bel- 
fast, are 48 of 241. each to students of tlie faculty of arts; 4 of 20/. each 
to students of the faculty of medicine; 2 of 20/. each to students of the 
faculty of law; 2 of 201. each to students of civil engineering; and 4 of 
151. each to students of agriculture; the number being equally divided 
in all cases between students of the first and students of the second year. 
The scholarships are all held for one year only. ^ 

The session in all colleges extends from the third Tuesday i 
to the second Saturday in June, and is divided into three ten 
cesses of a fortnight at Christmas and at Easter. The fe 
class vary from 12 to 21. 10s. з and there is besides a payme 

i matriculated student to the bursar on behalf of the college 
commencement of the first year, and 2l. at the commencem t 


subsequent year. ! J b 

It had been all along contemplated that matriculation and atte e 
at these colleges, as at similar institutions established by public author- 
ity in our own and other countries, Should conduct to graduation both 
in arts and in every other faculty, except only that of divinity; gnd all 
the regulations and arrangements of the academic curiculum in each 
have been moulded upon that understanding. It was a questionęfor a 


considerable time whether, with a view to the conferring of degrees and 


F 
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other purposes, each college shodld be erected into a distinct university, 
or the three constituted into one university. The latter plan has been 
adopted, undoubtedly to the placing of the new establishments in а, 
greatly superior position to what they would have held if they had been 
left each to its provincial insulation; for it could never have happened 
that a mere Belfast, Cork, or Galway Degree would have carried the 
same weight with one from the Queen's University in Ireland. The 
letters patent creating such an university have now received the royal 
signature. Her Majesty has therein been pleased to declare that “gra~ 
duates of our said university shall be fully possessed of all guch rights, 
priviliges, and immunities as belong to persons holding sinter degrees 
granted them by other universities, and shall be, entitled to whatever 
rank and precedent is derived from similar degrees granted by other 
universities.” The following individuals constituted the government in 
1851* Ж 


Chancellor—His ШЕР ГА Georce WILLIAM FREDERIOK, EARL or CLARENDON, K.G, 
G vd-Lientenant of Ireland. 1 Мр. г} 
Vice-Chancellor—The Rt, Hon. Maziere d. a High le. 
ý ^ 


T 4 А 4 
p i ке Ў 
His Grace Richard. Archbishop of Dublin, ‘The Right Honorable ‘Thomas Wyse. 
"The Most Reverend Arehblsbop Daniel Mur- | Sir Phillip Crampton; Bart. _ 
ray, D.D, The President of the Queen's College, Bèl- 
The Right Honorable William, Earl of Rosse, | fast. for the time being. — 
„Р, 1 The President'of the «че College, Cork, 
The Right Honorable Thomas Baron Mont-| for the time being. "v 
eagle, of Brandon. k The President of the Queen’s College, Gal- 
The Right Honorable Francis Blaekburne, | ^ way, for the time being. ы 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench. | Richard Griffith, LL. D. 
The Right Honorable Thomas Berry Cusack | Dominic John Corrigan, M.D. 
Smith, Master of the Rolls; Captain Themas Askew Larcom, В.Е 
The Right Honorable David Richard Pigot; | James Gibson, Es 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer "| Seeretary—Robert Ball, Esq., LL.D, 


jTATUTES, By-Laws, AND REGULATIONS. ж 


The Queen's University, founded by Royal Charter, 16th August, 1850, has its seat, and 
po meetings, in the Castle of Dublin, until further order, by warrant of the Lord-Lieu- 

enant, т! ae т a : 

‘The Chancellor and. Senate are a corporation under the title of the Queen's University in. 
betsy Ky may sue, and may be sued, as a commo.s seal, and acquire property not to exceed 
ten thousand poundsa year. — "E n 4 
The government of the University vests in the Chancellor and the Senate. The Chat 
go e its meetings, and authenticates its а! uy Ж ^a M 

The Sen formed of the three Presidents of th n’s Colleges for the time being, 
and. "persons appointed by warrant under the sign manual; in all not to excei 

esidents of colleges may exercise the functions of senators jn the absence 
Ee Five members of the Senate constitute a qnorum, the’ chaire 
vote. AM Y 
be elected annually by the Senate, and when his election js approved 
nant, di is рокае to exercise all the functions of Сге in the 


ence of both Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, may elect а chairman 


secretary and such subordinate officers as may be necessary for 


“fall power to make and alter by-laws and regulations; théce bei 
ord-Lieutenant, and sealed Sim the common seal, become. binding fie 
g Ы 


i s Ан 


ot у. Y 
charter, the Chancellor and Senate shall act in such man- 
amd to promote thé purposes intended by the University. 
t be convened by t Or acting-secretary, on the 
icellor, or of the chairman of 


and 20th of June, in'each year, or on 
na Sunday, | 
07; are constituted Colleges of the Queen's 
fessors of the University. 
в extends only to the regulation of 


spe office of Visitor, with ipower to appoint 


others to execute the duties. 
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The Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor is require@to report annually to the Lord-Lieutenant 
on the condition and progress of the University. 

‘The Chancellor aud Senate have power to found and endow scholarships, prizes, or exhi- 
bitions, for which funds may be supplied by grant or donation, under such regulations as 
they may think fit-to make, not interfering with the courses prescribed for scholars of 
Queen’s Colleges, or for matriculation therein. 

"The Queen's University is empowered to grant degrees in arts, medicine, or laws, to 
students in the Queen's Colleges who shall bave completed the courses of education pre- 
scribed by the ordinances. Persons who obtain these degrees shall be possessed of all rights 
and privileges pertaining to similar degrees granted by other universities or colleges. 

The Chancellor and Senate have power to admit, by special grace, graduates of other uni- 
versities to similar aod equal degrees iu the Queen's University. 27 

All degrees shall be granted and conferred publicly in the hall of the University. 

At all meetings of the Senate to confer degrees, tlie members shall appear in the full robes , 
they may be entitled to wear in espect of any degrees they may have obtained, or offices they 
may hold, Any member not possessed of a degree or office, to wear the gown of a master 


of arts, $ 

Candidates for degrees shall wear the costume of their collegiate standing, and the hoods 
of the sem es Bought, , 

Candidates being presented to the Senate by the presidents of their colleges, and the secre- 
tary having certified that thgir fees have been paid, and that they have duly passer the exam- 
iners, they, shall sign the roll of the Uni ty, when the Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) 
shall admit them to degrees in the following manner: 

“In virtue of my authority as Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) I admit you (———) 
‘to the degree of C . 

The Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) shall £T ba to present. publicly any exhibition 
or medal which may have been awarded. 

Examiners are expected to attend the Yee eeting of the Senate. 

"The present courses of study required by нану аге prescribed in the ordinances 
which were prepared by the presidents of the colleges, approved of by the Lord-Lieutenant 

and adopted by the Senate at its first meetings. These ordinances remain in force unti 
altered by the Senate; such alterations to be subject to the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant: 
WR qualifications of candidates for degrees shall be examined into at a special meeting of 

е Senate. ра 1 

Bach candidate is required to fill up, with his own hand, a certificate of his neme, birth- 
place, age, and qualifications. e. Е 

All certificates of candidates to be sent to the secretary fourteen days before examination. 

The Senate will receive certificates of medical education for two-thirds. of the required 
courses, from the professors of universities and chartered bodies, and from schools and hos- 
pitals, which have sought for and obtained the recognition of the Senate; but. it is essential 
that one-third, at least, of the medical lectures буе in the course for the degree of M.D., 
be attended in some one of the Qugen’s Colleges. Я 1 - 

Examinations for degrees, and fbr scholarships and prizes, shall be appointed and directed 
by the Senate, who shall. ا‎ examiners annually. > fe 

In no case shall any member of the Senate, or any Vice-President bf a college (liable to бе 
called upon to fulfill the duties of a member,) be elected an кеша: i 

‘The salaries of examiners Il commence from the next quarter-day after election. 


Examinations shall be by printed papers. 
Ro ds Ming the whole time that the candidates are engaged in 


Each examiner shall be present j e 
writing answers to the. papers set pim: but if a paper be set by more than one examiner, 
the presence of one examiner shall 
examiner be unable to attend, the si 

Every member of the Senate shall 
only the examiner specially app! 


aN ean shall p T Ji those under examination 
fo candidates re se under | ination. 
ав eres to the Senate the result of their examination, í 


е 
ju at the same tint, in sealed packets, the answers to the examination pape 
which they have severally examined. о, P 
‘The amount of fees to be paid on the granting. of degrees shall be di 
m Re Chiancellor and Senate, with the approbation of the Lord's Com 
ajesty's Treasury. ~ TU X. 3 
For the presents the fee on the degree of М.Р. has been fixed at 57., and the fe 
of agriculture, at 2, Fees on other degrees are not yet settled. Ж; 


‘The fees are to be carried to the general fund, ak) s 
Accounts of income and e: rN University shall once in 


to Mes Tui e. да С; audit xn Lad 
mi Ж! 3 x1 £ 
The Вашої Грани раа Бу арро by the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, punter: 
signed by the secretary, nis iiis cle айй RE т 4 
Although much clamor has been raised against the Queen's, О, 
because, in the distract&d state of Ireland in religious “matters, th 
British Parliament has at last attempted to establish a plan of liberal 
education, the special purpose and profession of which is to comnfünicate 
instruction in certain branches of human knowledge to classes which 


may be compgsed of young people belonging to various religious denom 


spect 


F 
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inations, we believe there is no ground for alarm, or distrust, for the 
safety of the religious principles of the students who may resort to 
them... On the other hand, securities are provided, more protective and 
and conservative than exist in any other academic institution in the 
empire, which are open to other than students of one religious denom- 
ination. 
‚ sAt'the ancient national universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, there are no arrangements which even recog- 
nize the existence of any form of religious bélief but that of the Estab- 
lished Church; not only is the student who may hold any other creed 
(in so far as such dissenting students are admitted at all) left without 
any spiritual superintendence whatever, but the entire system of teach- 
ing and discipline is in the hands of members of the church established 
by law, and is regulated and yadministered in all respects in conformity 
with the doctrines and ritual Ф that church. Yet, Roman Catholics 
generally have long been in the habit of sending their sons without 
hesitation or seruple to the university of Dublin; freedom of admission 
to Oxford and Cambridge has always been one of the demands which 
Protestant dissenters have urged most clamorously ; and no non-con- 
formist community has ever put forth an authoritative denunciation of 
either the demand or the practice. ——— ig 
In the Scottish universities the professors are all by law members of 
the Presbyterian Established. Church; any seasoning of theology, there- 
fore, that may insinuate itself into the lectyres delivered by them, or 
their mode of teaching, must be Presbyterian ; it may be Presbyterian 
of the strongest and, to all but the disciples of Calvin and John Knox, 
of the most offensive flavor. On the other hand, at least at Edinburg 
and Glasgow, there is no religious suptrintendence of the students 
* whatever, So here is the extreme of rigor and exclusiveness, combined 
with the extreme of laxity and neglect. Yet these universities are 
attended by members of all communions; and certainly it is not the 
i of the system in giving free admission to all sects which any 
ters has ever made matter of complaint. » d 
y College, London, there is the same freedom of admis- 
ts of all descriptions as at the Scotch colleges, with the 


e € bsence of religious superintendence as at Edinburg and 
Glasgow, no religious test is applied to. the professors any more 
than tojthe nts. Many religious fathers of all denominations, nev- 


7 € been accustomed ever since it was established to send 
their sohs to be educated in all the great branches of human learning at 
University College. 3 See a i 

In the first. place, every professor in these Trish colleges, upon enter- 
ing into office, signs a declaration promising and engaging that, in his 
lecturés and examinations, and in the performance of all other duties 
connected with his chair, he will carefully abstain from teaching or ad- 
vancing any doctrine, or making any Statement, either, derogatory to 
the truths of revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful to the relig- 


a 
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ious convictions of any portion of his class or audience. And it is en- 
acted, that; if he shall in any respect violate this engagement, he shall 
be summoned before the College Council, where, upon sufficient evi- 
dence of his having so transgressed, he shall be formally warned and 
reprimanded by the president; and that, if he shall be guilty of a repe- 
tition of said or similar offense, the president shall forthwith suspend 
him from his functions, and take steps officially to recommend to the 
Crown his removal from office. ‘The appointments of the professors are 
all held during the pleasüre of the Crown. А triennial visitation of 
each college is ordained to be held during the college session by a 
Board of Visitors which has already been appointed by the Crown, and 
which comprises the eheads of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic churches in Ireland. 

But further, every student is actually subjected to an extent of relig- 
ious superintendence such as is хоз else, unless it be only 
atOxford and Cambridge. No matriculated student under the age of 
twenty-one years is permitted to айо with his parent or guard- 
ian, or with some relation or frien whose care he shall have been 
committed by his parent or guardian, and who shall be approved of by 
the president of the college, or in a boarding-house licensed by the 
president upon a certificate, produced by the person keeping it, of moral 
and religious character from his clergyman or minister. The relation 
or friend to whose саге a student is committed must in all cases formally 
accept the charge of his maral and religious conduct. Clergymen, each 
approved by the bishop, moderator, or “constituted authority of his 
church or religious denomination, are appointed by the Crown Deans 
of Residenees, to have the moral care and spiritual charge of the 
students of their respective treeds residing in the licensed boarding- 
houses; and it is provided that they shall have authority to visit such 
boarding-houses for the purpose of affording religious instruction to such 
students, and shall also have power, with the concurrence of the: presi- 


dent of the college, and of the authorities of their respective churches, 
“to make regulations for the due observance of the religious duties of a 
бїт students, and for securing their regular attendance on divine wor- 


suit 
ship? Finally, at the head of the list of offenses in the statutes of 
each college for which it is enacted that any student shall be liab 
expulsion, are the following: “1. ‘Habitual neglect of attendane 

divine worship at such church or chapel as shall be approved by 
parents or guardians; 2. Habitual neglect of attendance 
ious instruction provided for students of his church or den 
the licensed boarding-house in which he may reside.” "Ee Ty 


The above account of the Queen's University in Ireland is drawn up 


principally from an article in {һе Companion to British Almagac for 
1851, and from the London Educational Register for 1852. 


ENGLAND. 


id B 

We propose to introduce an account of several of the best trammg 
schools of England, the most efficient ang hopeful agency now at work 
in the educational field, with a brief sketch of the history of public 
schools in that country, drawn from various sources.* 

Т. The earliest mention of a school in England, dates back to the per- · 
manent introduction of Christianity ; and for many centuries afterwards, 
schools even of the most elementary character, were only found in con- 
hection with monasteries and cathedrals, Even these were mostly swept 
away by the Danish invasion, so that King Alfred, about the year 880, 
was obliged to invite learned prelates from ,abroad,—John of Saxony 
from Corbie, Asser of St. Davids, and Grimbald the provost of St. Omer, 
in Normandy, to establish sehools for his own subjects, and especially 
such as were destined for the service of church and state. То the sup- 
port of these schools, and particularly the one connectqd with the mon- 
astery of Ethelingey, he set apart one-ninth of his revenue. To the 
centuries immediately following, we may trace the foundation of many 
existing educational establishments, by eminent prelates—to the “song 
scole” where poor boys were trained to chant, and the “lecture scole” 
where clerks were taught to read іп the service of the church, Samp- 
son, Abbot of St. Edmunds, himself a poor boy, founded a school at 
Bury St. Edmunds for forty boys, in 1198. Langfranc and Anselm, — 
archbishops of Canterbury, had both exercised the profession of teacher 
in the schools of their monasteries, and both established schools, Joffrid, 
Abbot of Croyland, procured teachers from Orleans where he was edu- 
cated, and established them at Cotenham in 1110, which is thought to 
Be the origin of the university at Cambridge. William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, to relieve poor scholars-in their clerical educatien, — 
and for the support and exaltation of the Christian faith, and the im- — 
provement of the liberal arts, founded a college in 1382 at Oxford, and 
in 1387 at Winchester, as a.nursery of the former. In schools thus 
established, the dignitaries of the church, while they trained up poor 
youth for the service of the altar, and made the clergy respected by 


* Companion to the British Almanac for 1947. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s Public Edu- 
cation from 1846 to 18%, Low's Charities of London. 
46 
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their learning; in. reality introdüced a new power into society, to soften 
and control the influence of birth and wealth. Few of the laity could 
e read, and the law which existed in England till within the last twenty 
years, by which the severity of the statutes against felony was modified 
by what was called * benefit of clergy,” shows How gradually the ability 
to read was extended ‘beyond the religious orders. In early times, 
clergymen claimed - ivilege of being exempt in certain cases from 
criminal punishment by secular judges. They appeared in. clerical 
habits, and claimed the privilegium clericale?, At length the ability to 
réad was of itself considered sufficient to establish the privilege, and all 
offenders who claimed their “clergy” had to read a passage from the 
Psalms, which came to be humorously called “the neck verse.” This 
‘was no merely theoretical privileges: for the ability to read, absurd asit 
тау appear, saved an offender i in the first instance from the full penalty 
of hiscrime. There isa curias case recorded in the Paston Letters, 
as happening i in 1464. ‘Thomas Gurney employed filiae slay “my 
Lord of Norwich’s cousin,” They were both tried and convicted of the 
“crime. Thomas Gurney pleaded his clergy, and was admitted to mercy. 
as “clerk conyict ;” the less guilty servant, being unable to read. was 
hanged. , But the rank of Thomas Gurney gave ho assurance that he» 
possessed any knowledge of letters. Some aniongst the highest in rank 
affected’ to despise knowledge, especially when the invention of printing 
had rendered the ability to ?ead more common than in the days of pre- 
cious manuseripts. Even as late as the first year of Edward VI. it was 
not only assumed that a peer of the realm might be convicted of felony, 
but that he might lack the ability to read, so as to claim benefit of 
clergy; for it is éhacted that any Lord of the Parliament claiming the 
benefit of this act (1st of Edward VI. gap. 12.) “though he can not 
read, without any burning in the hand, loss of inheritance, or corruption 
of his blood, shall be judged, deemed, taken, and used, for the first time 
only, to all intents, constructions, ani purposes, as a clerk convict.” 
obility were unfitted, through ignorance, for the discharge of 
n the State at the time of the reformation, is shown by a 
passage in Latimer’s * Sermon of the Plough,” preached 
п 1548: * Why are not the noblemen and young gentlemen of Eng- 
and so brought up in knowledge of God, and in learning, that they may 
e able to execute offices in the common weal? * * * If the nobility be 
«ell н ‘godly learning, the people would follow the same train: 
lysuch as the ess be, such will the people be. * * * 
T e for the love of God appoint teachers and schoolmasters, you 
% hat have charge of youth, and give the teachers stipends worthy their 
rains.” Honest old Latimer thus demanded that “the young gentle- 
" nen” of England should be educated; that the hundreds should. be 
weil brought up in learning and. the knowledge of God,” so that “ they 
vould not, when they came to ape, so much. give themselves to other 
vanities.” 


Il. The suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIL., and the 
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diversion of the funds left by charitable ‘persons for the education and 
support of the poor, was followed by the destruction of a large portion 
of the:schools of the kingdom, for which a partial atonement was made 
by the endowment out of these funds ofa class of schools, now known 
as grammar schools. That all the lands and buildings of the Catholic 
churéh were not thus appropriated, is evident fro п the-following extract 
from a sermon preached by Thomas Lever, a master of St. J ohn’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, before king Edward VI., in 3550: “Your majesty: 
hath given and ‘received: by'act of Parliament, colleges, chantries, and 
guilds, for many good considerations; and, especially, as appears in the 
same aet, for erecting of grammar schools, to the educationof youth in 
virtue and godliness, to ghe further augmenting of the universities, and 
better provision of the» poor and. needy. But row, many grammar 
schools, and much, charitable provision for. the poor, be taken, sold, and 
made away, to the great slander of you aha your laws, to the utter dis-, 
comfort of the poor, to the grievous offense of the people, to. the most 
miserable’drowning of youth in ignorance, and sore decay of the univer- , 
sities.” The same ‘plain speaker accuses the rapacious courtiers with 
having applied the funds, for the maintenance of learning to their own 
profit: f Yea, and in the country many grammar schools, which be 
founded of a godly intent, to bring up poor men’s sons in learning and 
virtue, now be taken away by reason of a greedy covetousness of you, 
that were put in trast by God and the king tå erect and make grammar 
sclioole їп many places, and had neither commandment nor permission 
to take away the schoolmasters’ livings in any place.” And yet, accord- 
ing to Strype, the ecclesiastical historian who quotes these passages, the 
creatures of the crown did not altogether succeed in'tMeir career of ra- 
pacity; for the “good king was so honest and just” as to apply the 
spoils of the religious houses and chantry lands, “in a considerable man- 
ner,” to “piousends.” Twenty-one grammar schools are enumerated 
as thus founded by Edward VI; and several of these аге still amongst 
the most flourishing institutions of the country. The example con- 
tinued to be followed during a century and a half; and many free бта! x 
mar schools were established for the instruction of poor children in the 
learned languages. * * * From these often humble and unpretending 
edifices has issued à series of names illustrious in the annals of their 
country—a succession of men, often of obscure parentage and stinted 
means, Whe have justified the wisdom of the founders of grammar . 
schools ín providing education for those who would otherwise bay, "been 
without It, and thus securing to the State'the services of the bes ro 
children.” 3 zy € * 

According to the digests of the reports made by the commissioners 
for inquiry into charities, presented to Parliament in 1842, the annual 
income of the grammar schools of England and Wales, amountef to 
152,0471; but some schools were exempted from the inquiry. 

"About the time of the revolution the commercial classes, who had 
grown into wealth and consequent importance, began naturally to think 


& 
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that schools in which nothing was taught but Latin and Greek were not 
altogether fitted for those who were destined to the life of traflic. Un- 
educated men who had pushed their way to fortune and honor gener- 
ously résolved todo something for their own class; and thus we, came 
to see in every town; ot a free grammar school, but a free school, over 
whose gates was rally set ор the effigy of a boy in blue or green, 
with an’ inscription betokening ас by the last will of alderman A, B. 
this echool had been founded for twenty poor boys, to be clothed, and 
taught reading, writing, aud arithmetic. With a eomparatively small 
population these free schools, were admirable beginnings of the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes, While the grammar schools were making 
‘divines and lawyers and physicians out of the sons of the professional 
classes and the wealthier tradesmen, the free schools were making clever 
handieraftsmen and thriving burgesses out of the sons of the mechanics 
laborers; and many a¥man who had been a harity-boy in his 
буп, When he had risen to competence; pointed with an honest 
itution which had made him what he was, andshe drew 
purse-strings to perpetuate for others the benefits. which he had 
himself enjoyed. 
The annual income of the schools we have’ described, distinguished 
in the. digests of the commissioners as Шоо not, Classical,” ів. re- 


land and Wales i is 312,5451. 

‘Comparing all the returns, we may say th round numbers'that thein- 
come of the endowed schools is 300,0002. ; the number of schools 4,000; 
and the number f scholars 150,000. - hice xu 

The 300,000/. thus derived from the rant of land, rent charges, funded 
securities, &e., during three centuries, has been the foundation upon 
which has been built up much of the sterling worth of the English 
character. One hundred and fifty thousand children have been receiv- 
ng series of years,—some the most liberal education, some 
oner rudiments of. Ld knowledge, all T them тр» 
"кай 

They dijs kept alive the liat „же which a nourished a race 
" к} divines, lawyers, physicians, statesmen, that may challenge compari- 
» еы those of any nation. They have opened the gates of the 
higher employments to industry and. talent unsupported by rank and 
iches, hey have mitigated the inequalities of society. ‘They have 
plougi othe subsoil of poverty to make the surface earth stronger 


е and richer.” What the grammar schools have done for the higher and 
middle classes, the free schools have done for the lower in a. different 


measure. They were the prizes for the poor boy who had no ambition, 
perlfips no talent, for the struggles of the scholar; they taught him 
what, amongst the wholly untaught, would give him a distinction and a 
preference ‘n his worldly race,—and he was unenyied by the less fortu- 
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nate, because they knew that there was no absolute bar to their children 
«and their kindred running the same course. i 

HE With the beginning of the present century anew era in popular 
education: in England commenced by the formation of voluntary asgo- 
ciatidns to extend the blessings of knowledge, human and divine, to the . 
great mass of the people.’ Prior to this, there had been individuals in 
advance'of their age, who had advocat univ l education. 

Sir-Thomas More, in his * Utopia,” professedly written to ‘describe 
“the best state of. à pobli& weal," says, “ Though there be not many 
in every city which be exempt and discharged of all other labors, and 
appointed only to learning—that is to sày, such in whom, even from 
their very childhood, they have perceived a singular towardness, a fine 
wit,and a mind apt to good learning—yet all in their childhood. be in- 
structed-in learning: And the better part of the people, both men and 
women, throughout all their whole life, do bestow in learning those spare 
hours which we said they have vacant from bodily labors”. ; This th 
condition*to which the people of England are surely tending—the con- - 
dition of elementary instruction for all children—the habit of ‘self-cullure 
Sor all adults. 

In his celebrated “ Wealth of Nations,” first published in 1766, Adam 
Smith, advocating the instruction of almost “the whole body of the peo- 
ple” in “the most essential parts of education,” says, “ The publie can 
facilitate this acquisition by establishing і? every parish or district a 
little sehool, where children may be taught for a reward so moderate, that 
even а common laborer may afford it; the master being partly, but not 
wholly, paid by the publie; because if he were wholly, or even prinei- 
pally paid by it. he would soon learn to neglect his business. In Scot- 
land, the establishment of such parish schools has taught almost the 
whole common people to read, and a very great proportion of them to 
write and account. In England, the establishment of charity schools 
has had an effect of the same kind, though not so universally, because 
the establishment is not so universal.” This seed was altogether sow 
upon barren ground. The establishmentof parochial schools, which wo 
have taught the children of the laboring classes habits of foresight and 
independence, could not be thought of whilst the easier system was at 
hand to keep them in the condition of degraded pauperism. 

The state of education in England at the commencement of the pres - 
gnt century, is described in few words by Malthus, int his celebrated 
5 Essay on Population,” published in 1803: “We have а i 
mense. sums on the poor, which we havegevery: reason to thi k hay 
constantly tended to aggravate) their misery. But in their education, 
and in the circulation of those important political truths that most nearly 
concern them, which are perhaps the only means in-our power of really 
raising their condition, and of making them happier men and more p®ace- 
able subjects,we have been miserably deficient. - It is surely a great 
national. disgrace, that the education of the lower classes of the people 
in England shoufd be left merely to a few Sunday schools, supported by 


(young prepared for a high 
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a subscription from individuals, who can give to the course of instruc- 
Чой in them any kind of bias which they please, And even the im- 
provement of Sunday, schools (for, objectionable as they are in some 
points of view, and iniperfect ini ally can not but consider them as an 
improvement) is of very late date; » ^ 
At the time when Malthus wrote this, SuNpAY senoors had not been 
in. efficient existence more than Wenty years’ The indefatigable 
founder of these valnable institutions, Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, wrote 
in his newspaper, in 1783, Some of the clergy indifferent parts of this 
country, bent upon attempting a reform among the children of the lower 
class, are establishing Sunday, schools for rendering the Lord’s Day sub- 
servient tothe ends of instruction, "which has’ hitherto: been prostituted 
tobad purposes? From the hour when Mr: Stock; the benevolent rector 
of St. John’s, Gloucester, met Mr. Raikes at his Own door, where they 
‘talked of the necessity ‹ дош something to rate the deplorable 
һе poor children a "them, the mof | Sunday schools 
ost surely and rapidly developing. 1785, « the Society 
foi апа Encouragement of Sunday ols? and in 1803, the 
С ‘Sunday School Union; , wêre established. an overrate the posi- 
tive benefits Which have Been arrived from ihe: extension, and apjust tő 
depreciate the importance of these schools ûs part of a great system 
of national progress. There were in 1852, 2,000, 000 scholars їп 90,000 
schools. у 4 
` Tn the absence alike of any old parochial эўмей of education, and of 
endowments for popular instruction worthy of mention, it is not surprising, 
however, that, thus sustained, the Sunday school, during the last half 
'eentury, should” ‘have become a great institution in the manufacturing 
districts, where the old parochial system of religious ministration was 
equally defective. The feelings of employers, parent$, and- teachers, all 
Tan in the erection and support of the Sunday school; not. doc most 
nces, without a high regard for its secular as well as ТЫГЫ uses, 
is now however gradually giving way to a desire ta make its 
purely spiritual. The first step usually taken in further- 
I" this desire, is to teach writing and arithmetic on two or three 
of the: week, instead of a part of the Sunday. | "The next step, 
Ihe great majority of the children, especially i in poor neigh- 
ee r Sh Ae Ral the Sundays chiéfly:in learning the mere 
of reading thouglth. e Scriptures and Seri extracts are fhe tex 
xd books, i is to | endeavor by the establishment of public day schools within 
the same walls, or in ерта е «rp gradually to get the 
task on the Sunday,—that of possessing 
_ themselves more fully of the truths unfolded in the words which they 
L have elsewhere learned to decipher. The first step has generally been 
takên ; the second, but partially; and yet with effects upon the Sunday 
school itself which will challenge the deepest feelings of gratitude, in 
observing the labors of the best Sunday schools of the manufacturing 
towns. 
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In 1807, Mr. Whitbread came forwafd in the House of Cómmons, to 
~ propose a plan for the “exaltation of the character of the laborer” by 
‚ the establishment of parochial schools. , On this occasion Mr. Whit- 

bread, said, “can not help noticing to, the house that this is a period 
particularly favorable for ifie institution of a national system of educa- 


tion, because within a few yéars there has e ївсоуегей a plan for 
[state of grat. per- 


the instruction of youth which is now brought. 
fection, happily combining rules by which the abject of learning must 
be infallibly attained уі» expedition and cheapness, and holding out 
the fairest. prospect of utility to mankind." This plan was the Моміто- 
RIAL SYSTEM, propounded nearly at the same time by Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Lancaster. Mr, Whjtbread's proposal for parochial schools was hon- 
огей by no very favorable reception by the legislature of that day. It 
proposed as limited an amount of educationas might have mitigated the 
jealousies even of those whose confidéhce in the stability of our i nstitu- 
ions was founded upon the possibility of keeping the p in i arat 


t 

X proposed that the poor children of each parish s 0 
years’ education, between the age of seyen and. fou van- 
tages of education even of this limited kind 1 i n the money- 


balance and the moral-balance ‘of the opinions of that day ; and some 
said that it was monstrotis to think of taxing the ogeupiers of lands and 
houses in order that all the children of the country should be taught to 
read and write; and some that it tended’ to give an education to the 
lower classes above their condition. Mr. Windham, came forward with 
the often repeated assertion, that “if the teachers of the goody and the 
propagators of bad principles were to be candidates for the control of 
mankind, the latter would be likely to be too succ@ssful.” Мг. Whit- 
bread's bill was of course laid on the shelf: | 

"Phe origin of the monitorial system is attributed to Andrew Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster—by the friends of each, the latter founding the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society in 1805, and the latter, the National 
Society in 1811—the origin of which is thus described by Sampson Low 
diclis ^ Charitiée of London «Jv > t DR 

Whilst superintendent of the Military Orphan Asylum at Madras, in 
1791; Dr. Bell one day observed a boy belonging to a Malabar school 
writing in the sand; thinking that method of writing very convenient, 
both as regards cheapness and facility, he introduced it in the school of 


the other branches of instruction, and ho 
under boy teachers, who were themselves instructed by the doctor. On 


his return to England, he published a reportof the Madras Orphan Asy- 
lum, in which he particularly pointed out the new mode of sckool or- 
ganization, as far more efficient than the old. ў 

The publication took place in 1797, and in the following year Dr. Bell 
introduced the system into the School of St. Botolph's, Aldgate, London. 
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He afterwards introduced it at Kendal, and made attempts with small 
success to dbtain its adoption in Edinburgh. Settling down soon after 
as rector of Swanage in Dorchester; he was secluded from the world for 
seven years; yet he retained his strong opinion of tie yalue of the new 
system of education, and had the school at SWwanage conducted on that 
system. | A. pe i 

In tlle meanwhile Joseph’ Lancast 
the Borough-road London, opened a : in his father's house, in the 
year 1798, at the early age of eighteen. a, are oie usher in schools, 
and being of an original, enterprising, Ahd ardent character, he had 
himself made improvements in tuition” Dr. Bell’s pamphlet having fal- 
len in his way, he adopted: the Май stem wigh ness, making 
various alterations in its details. In the year M brought his 
school into à very perfect state ganization, 1 himself ав 


of а Chelsea pensioner, in 


well able to teach 250 with the aid of the seni Assteachers, 
re to usiasm and bene him to con- 

l the children of tlie poor under 

: not only 80 Attractive as to 

ildren, but was £0 cheap as exceed- 


and support of schools, for great 
numbers of the poor He published pamphlets recommending the plan, 
and їп опе of them ascribes the chief merit of the system to. Dr. Bell, 
whom he:afterwards visited at Swanage. His own school he made free, 
and obtaiied subscriptions from friends of education for its support. 
The Duke of Bedford, having been. invited to visit it, became a warm 
and liberal patron of the system, Lancaster pushed his plan with the 
ceaseless energy ofan enthusiast; nothing daunted or discouraged him; 
‚һе asked subscriptions for new schools from every quarter; and at 
length he was admitted to an interview with the king (at Weymouth 
in 1806.) Being charmed with what he heard of his large designs, the 
admirable order and efficiency of his schools, and also. with the sim- 
d overflowing benevolence of the man, his majesty subscribed 
the queen £50, and the princess £25 each,to the extension 
h isterian system.: "T'he king also declared himself to be 
the patron oft е society which was soon afterwards formed to promote 
education on this system. Such was the origin of the “British and 
Foreign School Society.”* Re Mest. АГЬ. 

Dr. Bells method thus publicly brought forward and advocati, in . 
process of time was adopted in the Lambeth schools, hy the Archbishop . 
of Саёшегһигу: and in the Royal Military School, by the Duke of York’s 
authority; numerous schools Trthwith springing into existence upon 


* Originally designated “ The Royal Lancasterian Institution far promoting (he Education 
of the Children of the Poor.” In 1808, Lancaster resigning his affairs into the hands of trus: 
tees, itallsumed more of the character of a public institution; Mr. Lancaster died, in 1838, 
supported, in bis latter days, solely by an annuity purchased for him by a few old and attached 
friends. Dr. Bell died ín 1839, leaving the princely sum of £190,000 for the encouragement 
of literature and the advancement of education. è 


ə 
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what is known to this day asthe Madra$ system ; the distinctive features 
between these and sueli as were founded by Lancaster’s party, consist- 
ing in the,éxtent to which the religious instruction should. be mixed with 
the secular ; the former, asa clergyman of the established church, advo- 
cating the inculeation of the truths of Chri anity as held in the church 
articles and formularies; the | ё dissenting i interests, 
admitted the reception of of all insteaction, 
but without any note où This still ins the essential dif- 
ference between the tw eties and. the schools conducted on their 
principles. In. ‘Dri Bell'endeavored to induce the government to 
take up. his and to establish А National Board” of education, 
With schools ugder the management of the paroeliial clergy. In 
this he failed, t friends of the blished church rallied round. him, 
and, le efforts and “under the ee of the bishop. and 
clergy, the National Society was eventhally for ge 1811. Yom 

The earliest voluntary agency of popular education 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge” founded in 16 
tablishment of charity schools, and the em 
low price of religious books. “pees deed h 
tablishment of sixteen hundred Chare| From 1733, 
when the society begat to. report its annual iss Aa. to 
1840, it had distributed upwards of 94,000,000 ns of books and 
tracts. The annual returns for publicatiorf is about £55,000, and its in- 
come from dividends, contributions and legacies, about £3,000. 

The Religious Tract Soviety was instituted i in 1799, for circulating re- 
ligious works of its own, in the British dominion and foreign’ countries, 
under the direction of a committee of churchmen anf protestant dissen- 
ters. Its total distribution te March, 1849, was попу 00,000 of 
copies of its publication. Its gross income is £60,000 num, of 
which £12,000 was derived from annual subscription. P 

"The first school established in Great Britain, exclusively for adults, 
was at Bala, a village Less А in 1811, by Rev. T. Charles, 
minister of the place. This was so successful ‘as to induce their estab- 
lishment in other places, Im 1812, William Smith, aided by Stephen 


Protit, commenced a similar school in Bristol, which led to the establish- | 


ment of the “ Bristol Institution aed the adults to read the 
Holy Scriptures.” In 1813 the o s extending to teaching writ- 
ing. *In 1816, a similar society wı ed in London. These schools. 
were introduced into over pred the course of a few 

The first evening school was establi in Bristol. in 18 
* Benevolent Evenings School Society?" to afford gratuitou 
to.the sons of the laboring poor, who from the nature df their circumstate 
ces are obliged to work hard daring the day for their subsistence. In- 


struction was confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic. Up в 1849, ` 


13,002 persons had been enrolled as members of the schools. 
Both adults and evening schools accomplished much good, and pre- 
pafed the. way for the gradual extension of the system of Mechanic 


ruction : 
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Institutes, into which they have*been merged. ¿Through their instruc- 
tions, upwards of 30,000 of the poor of England; 180,000 of Wales, 
30,000 of Ireland, and a large number in the Highlands of Scotland, 
making an aggregate of ov. is adult persons were taught to read. 

In 1815 the first infant v ames Buchanan 

at New Lanark, c j and in 1819 at 
Londoa, under the d. Lord Lansdowne, 
and others; and through the ki t teachers, Mr. 
Wilderspin, its methods wi ) hout the king- 

® dom. {These methods were 
in the model schools of the 
founded in 1836." "The objects of 


examine ев when: 


Sunday Society in 1789, the Cast Iron 
posa rs in a first Artisans? Library i in 1795, and the Bir- 
mingham Brotherly Society in 1796, all among the working classes of 
Birmingham j the popular scientific lectures of Dr. John Anderson, to 
"tradesmen and mochan in Glasgow, in 1795—the. establishment of the 
ns University at place in 1796, and. the incorporation ۹ 

в course "elementary philosophical lectures. 
for the: benefit of mechapics,—the Edinburgh: Bhool 
Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute, the Liverpool Me- _ 

Р 


а entices’ Library; and the London Mechanie Insti 
rs res Leo ue labors of Dr. Birbec 
e very. ne ate $t 


000 RFT ah 408 Ue odas 


күр е 
" history. of кост r е crea 

of national education, : 1 found its. fi р int 
| 1833, in a grant of £20,0 on ROM rd Althorpe.- 


| 1825, as one of the direct results of f the extended and growing in- 
! - Жж 
Тһе founder of infant schools was J. F4 Г Waldbach in the Ban de la 


4 Roche, in the north-eastern section of France, wl is educational reform in his parish ap- 
pointed females, (paid at his own expense,)' о gather the poor children between the ages of 
` Band 6 years, and instruct and interest them by pictures, maps, and conversation, and to 
teach tnem to read, knit, and sew. În MORE there is now a class of sehodls called Krib- 
ben—or Cradle—and Garden Schools where literally infant children, whose mothers are 


obliged to go out to work by day, are received and properly cared for and instructed during 
their absence. 
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terest in mechanic institutions and pofular libraries, the “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” was formed, which commenced immedi- 
ately a series of cheap and useful publications in a great variety of 
subjects, and thus lead the way e ra in English literature—the 
preparation of boo mode of treatment, as well 
as in price, to th e gi Ж ofthe people. In’ 
1831, this erly journal of educati6n, which 
i i “the tenth volume.. In 1836, two 

several of them delivered as lectures 
ute of Instruction, was published by this 
n and the foor volumes* published by 

0 Ul Education, composed of several of the most active * 
embers o! former society; contributed а large 
"mation as ation, administration, and 


Among the sec f 
аге the Industrial; 


Britain, 
br pauper, 


CAN 
"Ragged schools e de had th же t perations of the 
"na - City Mission—the first school. being founded ip 1537, in West-, 
4# by Walket, an agent of that society. Its suecessled to 
t lebased and debasing 

=a: ‘metropolis, and gathi 

sunk in ignoran ignprance : pix with. the 
Union was 
КУЕ teach in ‘this class of schools, 
hools wi 00 children, and had an 
about $14,000, in addition 
y for its own schools. f 


Ше, chil- 
‘extension and | more efficient management. 
enterprise of this class was insti? 


other essays by d Ў 

‚ f The first Ragged Pounds, a poor cripple in M, un 
+ who, while pursuing ce jen asa shoemaker Їй a vicious neighborhood near the Hock. 
yards in that town, gathered into а school in his shop, such outcasts as he could by kind 
word, and needful food, until before his death in 1839, he had instructed over буе hundred 
children who would otherwise have grown up in ignorance, and led lives of vice and crime. 
He died leaving— 


For epitaph, a life well spent, 
And mankind, for a monument. 


D 
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dren, and cleared a large town айд county of juvenileeriminals and beg- 
gars—thereby establishing an enviable reputation as a wise. political 
economist, an efficient magistrate, and à practical benefactor of his 
country and race, His yhich was d d gradually, embrticed, 
first, gratuitous educatio bis succeeded ' ally. He next, 
held out, three subici meals a da of useful but 
self-imposed occupation. This was a } but all the 
vagrant children did not come, ict, all street 
begging was prohibited, and all found b .o-the indus- 
trial school for food, ilr and work та those who 
still gained their bread by- 
. these young ériminals wei 


y vario neies, street 
vagrancy ani juvenile & es h nnihil 6 of the fea- 


his system hay 


h thirds werg e 
f. improved. в 


the reformatory results were not, in 

stitutions conducted on the Family and Fan M 
France, and other places on. the continent, still enough has been done, *' 
to awaken a desire and determination to extend and - improve all existing 

, means, not only of reforming, but of preventing the e of juvenile 


у as in-in- 
chool plan at Mettray, in 
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destitution and crime. ы Committees: of Parliament, and conferences of 
those interested, have taken the subject into serious consideration, and 
there is, now reasonable ground to believe that efficient steps will Бе, 


taken to improve the ondition and homes of the poor gener- 
ally, to establish in! у ols inthe “ infested districts” 
of large towns, us element nto ele- 


mentary scliools for all cla e all to infuse the law Pekind- 
ness, and rı 5 а tions of the family among those 
‘tions and relations have been 


er under the name of Schools 
п, and in connection with pris- 
laboring 


па 1840, h 
fact that there were 


by inquiries 
es of gaols, 


ishment of 


үз dof olly, sepa- 
sm. The 


success of the 
» provide for the 
ahs which all the 


н oiii and the 
Twickenham, tw 
training. teachers for workhouse schools, at an expense of 
over £41,000 ($200,000) Тһе uence of these improved schools 
* sis already felt, and*that influence ‘will be increased as soon as better 


* For a, description of Kneller-Hall Training School, see page 791, et. seg. 
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trained teachers are introducedeinto all the workhouse, district, and 
‘reform schools of the kingdom. . There are now over five hundred work- 
house, and district schools'under the charge of thé Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ia which there are con thousand t teachers employed. 


The beneficial results of іс cing ga evening classes, 
and dayÑchools of the sas T tic acknowledged 
‚ Череп се of English manu iamei n the taste 
and invention of need со! 
ucation provided by the р 
tain employment in the vitio ti ure 
duced th ernment ji pia central 


school at; ersét House in London, i ols in several 
of the prineipal manufaeturit i tC of about 
$30,000 de. ment, in 1852, 


Lits plan во dS | T гусі the 
2 lin- 


of taxa- % 
üblieédu 


tion; by th 
cation, and 


+ 165,000 acres in the neighborhood of Norwich, i 
f the objects of the association—the prot Fou AE STO (00) «1p sid of 
the old, Saxon right of local 28 1 ; a 

The holiest cause af pen or 
That mortal ever lost or gained.” 
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The principles asserted by the association will be embodied in the report 
of a select committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider a 
bill)to: promote education in Manchester and Salford. The bill on. 
which the committee was was not introduced by the association, 

` but as a substitute fo ich are in favor of extending 
and improving the inspection to schools 
in connectio ү th operation. A 
IV. The first n 
educatio 
into the 


with no 


{the House 


i кач 
ciety was 


reyived with 
the education of 


an end and by 
y; including the universi- 


< were closed-by ] 
“and supported by 
date the new я 
WE үз EM 
- м, js com; te denominations with a con- 
“ceded deference to the authority, of the church of England. The bills 
»- odying this plan were introduced in 1820, and were lost between the 
* "conflicting, jedlousies, selfishness, and hatred of ecclesiastical authorities, 


n , 


der of things, 
id harmonize the administra- 


m 
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= peo up," but the mo m е under which the carth 

, seemed as if it abode for ever; when ® France’ before the ark adored 
J aad skeni Even in those penceful days we were taught to believe “ that the soul 
ithdut know! it is not good," But in our own times, to leave the peo- 

Де uninformed, or half informed, is to leave the édifiee of our social system rest- 
ing upon a quicksand, if its foundátion be not rather Пе the sides of a. volcano. 

i stl there, however, be any that deem such apprehensions chimerical, 1 will 
me to'a very practical view of the matter. I am not inquiring how far ilie hap- 
piness of a rational creature can be secured even in this , without drawing 
ben his mind from the bach age of sensual objects, winning over his affec- 
tions from the taste for gross and groveling indulgMec. „Оп that subject, indeed, I 
have no kind of doubt; but let us come to the more common-place topic of the 
Fs. Roll, the Assize Calendar. 1 pretend to prove that, without waiting for the 
paratively slow of general improvement by the operation of knowl- 

ie a universally diffused, six or Reven years would Pi before every prison, 


PUR and every session in the felt the blessed effects of infant 
schools, ae ow did its duty, and took fears say that only effectual mode 


m fre егте, instead ү trüsting to the ke Get, Û Conviet ship, 
the Hulks, for deterring by oe of example,—that feeble, beenuse misap- 

foree, which operates on à m down are 

dins аз to guide 


"E 


to ‘them with innocent pu Зее thelr mes 
supe 5a apra m эш it as imp to pervert them, as ү 
-and "women of the upper classes rush iy the highways each tae they feel the 


Tt is olka that as things now stand, the two ерене! into which the com- 
* “munity is unhappily split upon,this mighty question, are resolved that we should 

Me ло system of education at all,—no National ky "Training Teachers, and 
deserve fhe E they 


рш ў Ta e 

y rm "savage 
: ewildered so as to curse the very Tight а 
4 ве his ‘ed so as not to pereeive that a ^ 


sh | Magn ie tutored mind, and that 

btw thy word ‘can better be sown in. а во! prepar 
through ni ; to the execrable influence of the р 

Let thé people be taught, say Т. oi sia 
them; Tet tlie grand machine of national ection be. frd BaF idt 16 ork 
and T bros ER alarm the ten of its first movements toward 
giving help to 1l power of the clergy, per Cs my friend James . 
when he has con d т xd ртн" hich cm the jh 
Е helps “of art, into the heart 
ce Swerve from 


hit те 
sees with sti 
yision of the same pis E LE mri 


“of its own counteraction, and prepared а. 
*Pance,—just so shoul " see nnm T 
Bill to increase clerical ascendaney, being qui spren 
knowledge, which seems to inerease ra EE em an 


portion to its own operation, contro] its evil effects u, а pa 
I know that nothing like a роп our socia] system. 


has be 
ings by far the mos ced Soe ae ibe 
duty of our rulers, above pe dM шу imperati cand wtih it 


they discharge not, they forfeit their title tore Bat i "not dischi 


is of vice—they have kept open 
suecess—used both hands in- 
bad time to sprout—laid down 


tanda pnr- 
under 


Td erste e fa 
eir coniro- 
assured, 


fl 


"for the inmediate 
tion was lost by 
1839, in her spe 


| the country to. 


desire: | the Queen, that he and four other members of the council, viz., 


w! “Privy ‘Chancellor of thé Excheqner, the Secret: 
‘ian esu, 
Th 
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of State forthe Home Departulent, and the Master of the Mint, should ү 
form a Board, or Committee for the consideration оГ а matters affect- 
ing the education of the people. 4 جد‎ 
The Committee of Coundil on Education were fortunate in theif select 
ion of Dr. James Phillip Kay, (now Sit James Kay Shuttleworth) as | 
"Secretary, Dr. Kay had early interestéd himself in improving the con- 
dition ®f the manufacturing population, and in 1832 published an elabo- | 
tate essay оп the “Moral and Physical condition of the working classes 
employed in the cotten manufacture of Manchester.” He was soon 
after made one of the Assistant Commissioners of the Poor Law Board. 
While acting in this capacity in the Norfolk or Suffolk district, in 1836, 
che submitted to that board a report on the evilg of the system of aps 
prenticeship education under the old Poor Law; and, in 1838, * a plan for 
the proper training of pauper children, and on distriet schools,” which 
|, Was made the basis for а reorganization and improved management of 
- sthools for this class of children. In 1839, having been tembyed to the 
nerintendence of the Metropolitan district, he was specially charged 
with the improventent of schools in workhouses, and in maturing the 
i school of industry at Norwood, into an example of what district schools 
‘for pauper children might become, To accomplish this, Dr. Kay nade 
himself personally acquainted with the best mathods of school mapage- 
ment and teaching, as practiced in the schools of Scotland, Belgium, 
* Holland, and France, and eatered on the difficult task of training up a 
class of teachers moved by Christian charity to the work rescuing by. 
„an'appropriate physical, industrial, intellectual and religious education, — 
| the outcast and orphan children, from the mischief wrought by vicious 


235) 


parentage and сгос1 neglect. This was the origi 


vas їп of the training selrol 
at Baltersea,* which was sustained until jts success was beyond ques: 
tion, mainly, by the persona] efforts and large pecuniary sacrifices of ils 
u projectors. While maturing the plan of this institution, Df. Kay was 
„appointed Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education; and ^ 
„to his industry, enthusiasm in the work, and. reat administrative talents, 
may be attributed the large measure of лт S which has ended й У 
efforts of that committee to extend and improve Ше means of elemein- — 
tary education, and especially the system of governmental inspection, and 
training of teachers in 1843, he assumed thei n 


f of public service. а 
| Under his able admini 


education. E 


А fall description of the Battersea Tra 
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Wiat-Zond how exfenstve--these measures of Goverhinent for the ad- 
vancement of education really are, is not, we believe, generally known y 
we have therefore collected the following particulars in respect to thera 


from the volume, of Minutes for the years 1848-9-50; which is now before 
us, They appear to be framed with a due regard to the rights of conscience 
and diversities of religious. opinion; and, with a wise and statesinüh- 


B ution on the part of the Government, to avail itself of local хуше 
-Pathies, and to stimulate voluntary contributions! 7 е 
+ 41. Ald is offered by these minutes towards the ereetion of school build. 
ings and since the year, 1839 Government has contributed under this 
head апаш o sum Of £170,854, towards the erection of 3782 school- 
houses, drawing out, thereby, voluntary contributions 10, probably, four 
"times that amount, and affording space for the instruction of 709,000 more 
‘children than could before be taught, "These grants have been distributed 


$ 78s follows mi. dh ۴ 


7 - 
О - . [Number of Children. | 
Number of. for wi E 
Sel 


hole amoutit granted der this head hus 


10018 for the training 
kd schools ; and the 
schools, is £66,450 ; 


“Wesleyan. body ; ai 
Uh { е 
maintenance of such students in these nor- 
examination, to possess the qualities and 
ien [s teachers, in sums varying from-£90 
ont. total sums во contributed to thirteen 


d the rest to the 


г. Ы 
К; x 


of these apprentices’ by anhual 
ipprenticed, being” at élie rate 


are stated. in the following table :— 
x Җ E 


NC E чүзү, BA 
“Number of Apprentices, | Amount condi- 
Ц — —— M [tioni award- 
ed for year end- 
ing 31 Oct. 1850, 


£ d 
2,593| 49472 10 0 


Denomination of School. 


HE 


Total. 


the 
Ohureh of England, 


4 593|, 10,966 10 0 
„a| Rom. Cath, Schools, . 


1,928 10 0 
yj Schools in Scotland, 
|. connected with the 
established Church, 3492 00 


8,467 00 


hey offer supplies of Баъ, apparatus, and school fittings, at redu- 
‘the reduction being effeeted by the purchase of large quantities 
le prices; and by grants to the extent of one-third of ‘these 
E ices. T'he total reduction thus effected averages sixty-two per 
cent, on the retail price: and, the total amount of*the grants so made by the 
»Gorernment being £6664, it is probable that the retail price of the books, 
“maps, &e,; s distributed, is net less than £17,500, g 
, 8. "Tliey provide for the annual inspection of normal schools, and of all 
elementary schools in which apprentices are appointed, or which are taught 


n, and 


Cait 


of Ros 


“мү 


5, being an їпетодво 


Ї alteration was’ пева 
ам i is t e n t 1 ne. The tw ‘tio 
quality and quantity have, however, a relation to one another, fox a 
En almost always a full one. T ац 

zt 9 у} 


Tt 
made (rom schools in which oe с d 


{appointed and which are, therefore, regularly. inspected. 
may. » reasonably supposed to improv eld d ч 
ars that the numbers of children who 


ner, steadily advanced. In the first year. 
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«lius increased 74:5 per cent. ; in. 
| year’s apprenticeships are yet 


8, the total number had 
the second year, 16:66 per cen . No 
i 


! question of the quality of the instruction, after all that regu- 
о, will be found to be inv ‘in the character of the teacher ; 
s the teacher, such invariably is the school. The first, step 
е formation of a more efficient body of teachers was iaken by 
; P. Kay Shuttle h and Mr. E. Carleton Tuffnell, when, in the 
“year 1840, they founded a school at Battersea for training Master for tho 
sschools of pauper children,—maintaining it at their private cost, aided by 
some of theirfriends, "That no personal exertions might be wanting to its 
гачок, Bir , Kay Shuttleworth went to resido in it; adding to his 
duties as to the Committee of Council on Education the cares 


e 
“nnd difficulties of a position, in which, surrounded by youths but recently 


"The National Society soon afterwards established St, Mark’s C, 


^ 


"teen diocesan schools for the training of teachers of Chureh | 


j the, inmates of workhopses, he sought to lay the foundation of a new and 


state of education throughout the country. This honorable ex-‏ ا 
iJ‏ 


of private benevolence has been followed by varions publie bodies. 
ollege, Chel« 
/sea,—an instiLution for the training of А superior class of Church. school- 
“masters—and Whiteland’s House School, for the training of mistresses 
"And within four years of that time thet had sprung up noe ears 


‘amy 


are now increased to twenty, of which Chester, York, | 
ham, and Caermarthen. are the Ua The Batt 

been transferred to the National | in 1844, there 
threeor twenty-fonr training sch ror] 
Oburch "rs. А 
The wr of these 


; the number of 


` time, fo do, or ure now doing. .. 
‘siudonts who attend them iy small, no whole from four to 
five hundred, and the education pursued in them resent appears (о be 


Bn of thé teacher, | 

imperfect in England: 
Mid of deor 
admit ol 0) 

this end with a itp 


~~ 


эх, ey Их 

which the байо xq 

ishmen' of training seliools, 18 that 
dn. idates shall be ‘properly edu- 

for admission to hing has во Interfgred. with, 
i institutions as th ssibility of finding a sufficient 


didates. The office ofthe national schoolmaster зв 
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but little in repute; and but few. persons: have; hitherto; been accustomed 
to seek it, except such as, for the want of suflieient. ability, or venergy, or 
industry, have been unshecessful in other callings, OF who labor under 
infirm Health or bodily deformities. ‘These were considered indeed good 
enough for the purpose ; until that inveterate prejudice was got rid of, that 
education is а privilege of men's social condition, and: to be graduated 
according to it. Ibis a legitimate deduction from: this principle, that a 
teacher of tho lowest standard in attainments and skill is competent to the 
mstractfon of children of the lowest class, Тһе converse proposition isto 
rule the future of education. The education of those children who are tho: 
most degraded, intellectually and morally, being the most difficult task, is; 


to 1500 will annually complete their apprenticeship; and nearly: as many 
will complete annually their training in the normal schools ; so that nearly 
that number of teachers will every year be prepared to enter onthe chargo 
of elementary schools, А У 

The following are the conditions annexed to grants:— 

1, In reBhect to, grants for the building of schools; it is: stipulated that 
the site shall be legally conveyed to trustees, to be used for ever for the 
Purposes of a school. ua" Кш 

2. Thai the buildings should be substantial and well adapted to th 


tain others, well known as ‘the Management Clan 


object. [O secure to the laity, in al] practicable cases, 
аге їп the management of the schools, 


5. To grants for the augmentation of teachers" salaries, and for the sti- 

pends of pupil teachers, it is made а condition that сетш examina 

shall be passed, the subjects of examination. bei reel , 
dress 


E ae in strict © 
land, . x 

6. To grants for apparatus and-boo! Mo other conditions are Ennexed . 
than that the Committee of Council ied je ae the i. T one” 
of its iaspectors, that tho assistance is needed ; that the books and appara 


tus sought are proper to the ose of the school pee that the teüchers are.) 


competent to make the pro r use of them. |". 
These measures of the Committee 
Jated to promote the interests of educa: 
‘these have is- 
tered as to secure the cordial tance of the varii Memes Y. 
^ Interested in sehools. j a i) A түрүү: E 


| ‘ouneil post bear excellently, calcu. 
0 s But the best measures depend 
for their suecess upon their e; ie 


as 1 Spokane 745 


"These;measures were encountering the most 
violentiand determined opposition: Even tlie appointment of the Сөп 
mittee’of Council, was denounced 

‘Canterbury, who carrie 
cation ‘by a majority of mo 


yn, prayingr. for 
ouse of Corn? 


Stanley, the author of national edueation in 
Ireland; missed carrying similar motion in in instance by five, 
and опа second occasion only two votes. n the continuance in 
“office d of Lori Melbourne’ ministration was Eg by his declaration 


‘in favor of these measures. By degtees the jeuloüsies- and: opposition 
of the differ religious. communions has been coneiliated, and a system 
af elementary education, under the local direction a and support of religi- 
ous ies, £ and the general supervision and pecuniary aid (mainly in 


i ‘the. tion and encouragement of teachers,) of the Committee of 


Council, has grown up to the RO ed ӨЮ in the ойр 
table: = ý 2 у М 


& 


ондада of of Schools; Numer of Schools Колер of Rê xf 


"The following are the pue statistics of er and Wales, 
‚ gathered from the census of do ` " 
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In view of these facts Lord Jghu Russell, and. Sir, James Kay Shut- 
tleworth, the former in a speech in the House of Commons, and the lat- [ 
ter in a volume just published, (1853) advocate. an-extension of the 
measures now in operation, in preference to a system of National Ed- j 
ucation, based on municipal management and taxation. Sir James thus : 
speaks. of the policy of parental contribution in connection with public | 
grants pnd private subscription. 1 М 
А weekly payment from the parents of scholars is that form of taxation, the 
justice of which is most apparent, to the hunibler classes. pe on who has 
even an elementary knowledge of finance is aware, Mat по tax can be largely pro- | 

j ductive from which the Great mass of the people are exempt. } 

F The moral advantage of a tax on the poor in the form of school pence is, that 
it appeals to the sense of paternal duty. It enforces a lesson’ of domestic: piety. 
Tt establishes the parental’ authority, and vindicate persqpal freedom. The chil 
18 neither wholly educated by religious charity, nor by the State. Не oyves'to his 
“Parents that/honor and obedienee, which are the sources of domestio- tranquillity, 

“nd to which the promise of long life is attached. Let no one rudely interfere 
With the bonds of filial reverence and*affetion, Especially is it the jnterest of the 

» State to make these the primal elements of social order. Nor ean the paternal 
ar of a wise ire e be substituted for the personal ties of parental 


гапа esteem, without mining society at its base, 
The parent should not be led to regard the school as the privilege of the citizen, 
Mso much as another scene of household duty. Those communities are neither 
‘Most prosperous, nor most happy, in which the political or social relations of the 
ku bs mote prominent than the domestic. ‘That which happily distinguishes 
‘the Saxon and Tentonic races is, the prevalence ofthe idea of * Лоте? To 
make the houschokds of the poor, scenes of Christian peace, is the first object of the 
school. Why then should we substitute its external relations for its internal—the 
idea of "the citizen, for that of the parent—the sense of political or social rights, for 
those of domestic duties—the claim of publie privilege; for the personal lawof 
consdience? i ЖАН A Pity Ms. D 
^ 5 Pn A 4 
Parliament has not been entirely neglectful of the education, astwell * 
as the health of children employed in factories. "Phe-first act i their 
behalf was passed in 1802. This provingsinsufficient, other provisions # 
were adopted from time to time, after very minute inquiries into: е COD- | 
dition of this elass of children, andy. protracted contests in parliament, 
until by thie law as it now stands, every child (between the s 
and 13 years) employed іп a factory, must attend school three hours 
every day, between the hours of eight o'clock in the morning, and six 


o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The person, whether 
receives any direct benefit from the lites 

, the child attend; and. to show that this attend 

. Ff ployer must obtain from the schoolmaster, on М 
certificate in a form prescribed by the statute, 

shouts the child was at school on each ur 


certificate must be preserved for six produced to an in 

į tor on demand. The law imposes @ fine for every case of neglect ¢ 
the part of the employer. I tors are ay Ii. 
to visit factories and 'seliools, 
upon cath gn the premises, 


tion and arrangements for health, to cause defecti 

paired, to set up a sal ehildren, у 

report annually, and when required^to the Home 
е" ^ * Ж ШИ 
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Among the resplendent names of medern English literature, Thomas 
Babbington Macauley and Thomas Carlyle stand preeminent, and in 
their writings, both Mr. Maeitaley and Mr. Carlyle appear the~ earnest 

Vvoeates of popûlar education I 
Pi ie in the House of Commons, in 1847, Mr. Macauley came 
forward to defend the minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, to which, as Member of the Privy Council, he had given hig assent. 
EM E: f em : ^ 

Той that it. is the righfand duty of the State to provide for the education of 
“the common people. І coxeeiye the arguments by which this position шау be 


_ proved tly simple, perfectly obvious, and the most cogent possible, * * * 
EU are that it is the sacred duty of every nment to take effectual 
„measures for senting the persons and property of the community; and that the 
government which that duty is unfit for its situation. This being onee 


admit I ask, can it Ub denied that the education of the commpn: people is the 
most, effectual means of protecting persons and property? On that subject I can 
oid to higher anthority, or use more strong terms, than have been employed 
у Adam Smith; and I take his authority the more readily, because he is not very 
friendly to State interference; and almost on the same page as that I refer to, ho 


I^ declares that the State ought not to meddle with the education of the higher - 


orders; but he distinetly says that there is a difference, particularly in a highly а 
civilized and commercial community, between the éducation of the higher classes — 
and the education of the poor, ‘The education of the poor he pronounces to be a 
matter jn which government is most deeply perdit and ie compares igno- 
a 
18. 


ranee, spread throi the lower classes, m ted by the St а leprosy, ог 
some other fearful. Hoe says that раа dd is neglected, the State is 

in danger of falling into the terrible disorder. He had scarcely written this than 

` the axiom was fearfully illustrated in the riots of 1780. Ido not know if from all 
history 1 could select a stronger instance of my position, when I say that ignorance 
makes the persons and property of the community unsafe, and that. the. govern- 
ment is bound to take. measures to prevent that ignorance. On that‘ occasion, 
«What was the state^of things? Without any shadow of a grievanee, at the sum- 

2 тойа of a madman, 100,000 men rising in insurrection—a week of anarehy— 
- Parliament mcer e predecessor, sir, trembling inf the. Chair—the Lords 
« MM ont of their coaches—the Bishops flying over the tiles—not a sight, I trust, 
2 would be pleasurable even to those who are now so unfavorable to the chùrch 

` of England—thirty-six fires blazing at once in London—the house of the»Chief 
Justice sacked—the children of the Prime Minister taken out of their beds in their 


and Captain Swing; incendiary fires in 

inst machinery, tending more than anything 
‘of the inferior animals. Could it have been sup- 
place in а community were even the common 


5 Н 


E. 


1 “take the opposite side, to show ? тже «е. Institutions: for | 


од, юп; and yet the latter portion of his life was devoted + 
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that which ай allow to be the main end of government, but because it is the most 
«ilicient, the most humane, the most civilized, and in all re the best means 
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-see nothing servile. ov i in the principle that the State should tke и 


tinetly pledged. themselves to this principle, that’ education was a’ matter. ofthe 
deepest. possible importance and the grentest possible interest to all nations and to” 
communities, and that as such it was, in an eminent. degree, deserving of the: 


tary principle in matters of religion, turn fondly to that land as affording the best 

0 that ean be апу where found of the successful operation of that prinei-- 
Plo. And yet what ido we find to be the principle of Ameriea and-of all the 
greatest men that ate has produced upon the question ? 2 ® Educate the p 


d.i 
yas the first admonition: addressed by: Penn to the commonwealth he founded“ 


“ educate the people’. was the last. legacy of Washington to the republic of the 


United States-—" educfite the: people" was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. 
Yes, of Jeferson himself; and [ quote his authogity with peeuliat favor; for of " 
allgthd eminent public men that the world ever saw, he was the one whore 
greatest. delight it was to pare down the’ functions: of governments to the lowest: 
Possible: point, and to leave the freest. possible scope for the exercise of in vidual 
tion. Such was the disposition—such, indeed, might be said to 


‘en ‘the effort to procure the blessing of a State education for vi 
against the concurrent testimony of all these great authorities, what hi 


people are on ground the very description of institu 
"ment, as the guardians of the people's See ests, are | 
‘This point has been powerfully put by Mr. David Hume, * к 
‘down very отрћаб, 


ee ee ee eee 
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of Hon-interference, If, therefore, Hosp of free competition were 
in reality a principle of the same potency in xdueation as we all admit it to be in 
matters of trade, we ought to see education йз prosperous under this system of 
free competition as trade itself is. If we could by possibility have had the principle 
tition fairly tried in any country, it would be in our-own. It has been 
tried fora long time with perfect liberty in the richest country under the heavens, 
and where the people are not unfriendly to it. If the principle of free competi- 
tion could show itself sufficient, it ought to be here; our schools ought to be the 
models of common schools; the people who have been ednented in-them ought to 
show the most perfeet intelligence ; every school ought to have its excellent little 
library, and its mechanical apparatus; and, instead of there being such a thing as 
а grow n being unable tb read or to write, such an individual ought to be one 
at whom. the people would stare; and who should be noted in the newspapers; 
while. the schoolmaster ought to'be as well acquainted with his important duties 
аз the eutler with knives, or the engineer with machinery; moreover, he ought 
ta be amply remunerated, and the highest respect of the public ought to be ex- 
tended to him, Now, is this the trath? Look at the eharges of the judges, at 
lutions of the grand juries,and at the reports made to every public de- 
1 that has any thing to do with education, Take the reports of the: 
inspectors of prisons. In Hertford House ef Correction, out of 700 prisoners; 
J about. half were unable to read, and only eight could read and write well. «In 
— Maidstone jail, out of 8,000 prisoners, 1,300 were unable to rend, and only fi 
were able to read and write well. In Colao of 8,000, it is not sai 
that one could read and write well. If we turn from the reports of the inspectors 
of prisons. to the registers of marriages, we find that there were nearly 130,000 
conples married in the year 1844, and of those more than 40,000 of the bride- 
ooms and more than 60,000 of the brides eould not sign their names, but made 
ir marks. Therefore ойе third of the men and one half of the women, who 
are supposed to be in the. prime of life, and who are destined to be the parents 
of the next generation, can not sign their nameg Wh: this imply? The 
most grievous want of education. * * * And it is at if we only wait 
with patience, the principle of free competition will do all that is necessary for 
education. We have been waiting with patience since spr ee Lig Tow 
much longer, ave we fowait? Are we to wait till 2,847, or till 3,847? Will you 
wait till patience is exhausted? Can you say that the experiment which has 
been tried with go little effect has been tried under unfavoralfie circumstances ? has 
it been tried on a small scale, or Jor a short period ? You ean say none of these 
ings: "e * * Jt was at bs end үз о а ашы leteher of Sal- 
toun, a brave and able man, who fought and suffered for liberty, was so over- 
wheln red the spectacle of misery his country presented, that he actually pub- 
lished | os whieh he proposed tlie institution of personal slavery in 
' Scotland ‘as, the only way to compel the common people to work. Within two 
‘months after the appearance of the pamphlet of Fletcher, the Parliament of Scot- 
^. land passed in 1696, an act for the settlement of schools. Has the whole world 
such an instance of improvement as that which took place at the begin- 
the 18th 2 -In a short time, in spite of the inclemency of the air 
the sterility tins Scotland became а country which had no reason toy 
any part of the world, however richly gifted by nature; and remember that. 
men did this, and that wherever a Scotchman went—and there were fewy 
he did not go to—he carried with him signs of the moral and intellectual eul- 


‘in the man, for a bundredtycars 
London as you speak of 
system of State education 
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venture to say that Scotland would fave become the free, civilized country it is, if 
the education of her people had been left to free competition without any inter- 2 
ference оп. ће part of the State. Then how does this argamentstand? T doubt, 
whether it be possible to find, if there be any meaning in the science of induction x 
as applied to politics, any instance of an experiment tried во. fully and so fairly, 
tried with all the conditions which Lord Bacon Баз laid down in his Novum Or- 
Ganon, and of which the result was so evident. Observey you take these two 
countries so closely resembling each other in many particulars—in one of these 
two coMitries, by far the richer of the two, and better able to get on with free 
competition, you have free competition; and.what is the result? The Congrega- 
tional Union tell you that it is a Eum indeed, to make us ashamed, and every 
enlightened foreigner that comes amon; К, вай, In the other country, little 
favored by nature, you find a system of Si edueation—not a perfeet one, bnt 
still an efficient one—and the result is an evident and rapid improvement in the 
moral and intellectual character of the people, and a consequent improvement in 
seourity and in prosperity sach as was [ау ever seenpbefore in the world; If 
this had been the case in surgery or in chemistry, and such experiments and 
results had been laid before you; would it be possibile for you not.to ste which was 
the wrong course and whieh the right? These arguments have most fully cons. 
vinced me of a truth which I shall nt shrink from proclaiming in the face of any 
«атов that thay be raised against it—that it is the duty of the State to educato 
the ооп poople, "caa EA 
Mr. Carlyle has " см indignant rebukes of the niggardly 
policy of the English government in-respect. to the education ofthe 
- people. - d е E Ыы 


Who would suppose that education were a thing witch had. to be advocated * 4 


the grouni of local expediency, or indeed on any ground?! As if it stood not on 
the basis of cverlasting duty, as sonne necessity of man, Itis a thing that should 
need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. То impart the gn of think- 
meo those who сап not think, and. yet who could in that ease thin ; this, one 
would imagine, was the first function à government had “to set about discharging. 
Were it not a. erue] thing to see, in any province of an empire, арыы 
living all mutilated in their limbs; each strong man with Ais right arm lamed? 
How much crucller tf find the strong soul, with his eves still sealed, its eyes ex- 
tinét, so that itsees not! Light has come into the world, but to this poor pens 
ant; it has come’ in. For six thousand. years, the sons of Adam, in 
effort, have been devising, doing, discovering, in mysterious, infinite. i 
ion, warring, a little band of brothers, against the great b 
and night; they have accomplished such a conquest and 
itis all as if it had not been. The four 


brothers, the | 
ror BIST IR 
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* 
4 Tux germ of all the institutions for training teachers for elementary 
* schools in England, must be found in the model school, and teachers? 
the British and Foreign School Society in the Borough-road, 
London... So early аб 1805, the “training of schoolmasters,” in the 
“methods of this school, was made the ground of a subscription in 
ш. behalf; and in 1808, it was set forth gs one of the cardinal. objects of 
society. Krom that time, persons have been admitted every year to 
ithe school to observe, learn, and practice the methods of classification 
and instruction pursued there. Its accommodations as a normal school 
were insufficient even on the plan of observation and practice pursued 
there, until 1842, when the present building was completed at an ex- 
pense of £21,433, toward which the Committee of Couneil extendéd a 
grant of 25.000. In the mean time, the national society was pursuing a 
similar plan in its model school at Westrainste j and ‘the necessity of 
training well qualified teachers by means of special course of 
instruction and practice wis ably discussed, and the ds and results of 
such training as exhibited on the continent, and especially in Prussia, 
were ably advocated in parliament, pamphlets, revéews, and: the daily 
press, T'he Quarterly Jourgal of Education, and the publications of the 
| Society of Education, and especially the Prize Essay of Mr, 
forth this necessity, and the experience of other countries 
Je manner. Lord Brougltam. in his whole public. life the 
early and eloquent: advocate of popular education, in a speech in the 
«House. of Lords onl the education of the people’ on the 23d May, 1835, 
) ked—“ The seminaries for training masters are an ЫЕ 
"M : mani ind lead to the indefinite improvement of education. 
e. ^. This this which above-all things we ouglit to labor to introduce into our 
system. apex Place normal schools—seminaries for training teachers, , 
s infew such places as Londo: Ау Liverpool, Durham, ahd Exeter, 


early qualify five hundred persons fitted for diffusing a 
be instruction all; over the country. Товар training, sem- 
in which ‘they are now deficient, bu it will sek then what they 
less, the didactic art—the ‘of imparting the knowledge 
ve, or may acquire—the best method of training and dealing ` 
‚ їп all that regards temper, capacity, and habits, ‘and the 


| to exertion, and controlling their aberrations” 
gh he fail failed i їп this, ав welas in former, and subse- 
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quent effortsin parliament, to establish a system of national education, 
жыны: own views, has lived long enough tusee thirty-six-normai 
schools, or training colleges in England and Wales, four in Scotland; 
and one ip Ireland. in successful operation ; anil both the quantity and 
quality of elementary instruction greatly improved. These results 
have been realized mainly through the action of the Board, or Commit- 
tee of Council on Education, first appointed in 1839. - 
_ Опе of the first objects’ proposed for the consideration of the Board, 
‘was a normal, or model school, in organizing which they were advised 
that “itis her Majesty’s wish, that the youth of this kingdom should be 
religiously brought up, and that the right of conscience should be re- * 
spected.” The committee experienced so much difficulty in devising the 
plan of à normal school, under the direction, and in reconciling confliet- 
ing views of religious éommunions, that the subject was postponed, and 
the sum of £10,000 granted by parliament in 1835 towards the erection 
of such school, was distributed im: equal Proportions to the National 
Society, and the British ag reign School Society, to be applied by 
them for this purpose, 1 "5 к « [ee Жк dabas 2 1 
With the aid. of this grant, the British and Foreign Schoo! Society, 
proceeded to provide suitable aceommodations for a class of eighty nor- 
mal pupils. in connection with the model schools in the Borough-road: 
The building was completed-in 1842 at an expense of £21433.. ‘The 
National Society need n 1840, the erection of a training college 
for seventy-four m "rs of schools in connection with that ‘society at 
Stanley Grove in Chelsea, twa miles from Hyde Park Corner. “The 
building was completed in 1842, at an expense of £23,651, In the trean“ 
time, Dr. James Philips Kay, Secretary of the Committee of Couneil 
on Education, and-E. C. "'ufnel, Esq. Assistant Poor Law Commis: 
sioner, com; at Battersea a Training School, to supply schools of 
industry for pauper children and reformatory schools for juvenile erimi- 
als with properly qualified teachers, and at the same time to give ип ех- 
ample of normal education, comprising the formation of character, the 
development of the intelligence, appropriate technical instruction, and” } 
the acquisition of method and Practical skill. in conducting. an elemen- 
tary school, The founders commenced their labors in 1840, and in 1813, 
after the к and results had received the repeated, and emphatic 
commendation of the Queen’s inspectors, they transferred the. institu- 
tion to the management of the National Society. < = SEM 
The success. of these experiments, dissipated. the va. apprehen-, 
sions, which the first announcement of normal schools, as reign insti«: 
tution had created. and inspire general confidence in their tendencies, — 
and conviction of their necessities. The diferent religious cormmunions, 
by. whose exertions and jeal sie the plan of the Committee of Coun 
cil, had. heen defeated in 183 Dow came forwari-to found Training Cobi 
- leges for teachers of schools in their several connections, The Commit- 
` tee of Council encouraged the erection of suitable buildings by grarits of. 
money, and coritributed toward their support aud useful ess by the'es- 


1 
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tablishment of the system of pupil tedchers, and Queen's scholarships” 
by which young men and, young women of the right character as рге 

pared for these institutions, and enabled to remain in them for a suffi- 

cient length of time to profit by the extended course of instruction, and 

practice prescribed. " 

To stimulate and aid the elementary schools, and to prepare pupils for 
the Training Schools, stipends from £10 to £18, increasing from ‘year to 
year for five years, are allowed toa certain number of the most vigorous 
intelligent, well-behaved 4nd proficient scholars in any school, subject to 
the inspection of the government, who shall pass in a'satisfaetory man- 
ner, the examination prescribed by the Committee of Council, for an ap- 
prenticeship to the office of teaching. "These pupil teachers, as they 
are talled; receive daily one hour and а half of separate instruction from 
- the master of the schools, to which they belong, (who receives an añ- 

nual addition to his salary according to the number of such pupils besides 
spending about the same period in diligent preparation; and during five 
hours each day, are familiarized with the management and instruction 
of an elementary school, by having charge of one of its classes. After 
spending five years in this way, and passing satisfactorily the annual 
written and oral examination on subjects presented by the committee, 
these pupil teachers are then allowed to enter on a vigorous competition 
' for admission in any of the Training Schools, as Queen's scholars, In 
all of the Training Schools, aided and inspected by the Committee of 

Couneil, the government allows £25 for the first year, £20 for the second, 

and £30 for the third year, towards the cost of maintenance and б ж 

tion of a given number of pupil teachers who can pass in а satisfactory 

manner the examination prescribed by the committee. Each Training 

School receives a grant, varying from £20 to £30 on each Queen scholar 

instructed during the year. To each graduate of a Training College, 

who shall pass a satisfactory examination, a certificate of merit is 
awarded, which entitles the holder to` a stipend, varying from £20 to 
£30 a year, in augmentation of the salaries, which they may receive as 

» ‘teachers of elementary schools. The subjects and method of examina- 
"tion, and the: ‘standard of attainments required, are determined by the 
' committee ; and the examination papers are prepared by the inspectors 
of the Training Schools, and revised at a conference of all the inspec- 
‘tors of schools, over which the secretary presides. This system of an 
annual and strict examination; and of an annual grant to deserving pu- 
pils to aid Lin obtaining the requisite knowledge of the prineiples and 
praetice of. ching, before entering on the responsibilities of a School, 
-and of rewarding afterwards; those who prove faithful and successful, is 


"hanging the- whole aspect of elementary education in England. The 
full results will not be seen, until after 6,000 pupil teachers, who 

have served an apprenticeship of five years in the best elementary 
schools of the kingdom, have spent three years in the Training Colleges; 
and having gained the certificates of merit, are actively REED as 
teachers. £L : 
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In. 1852, there were thirty-fou? Normal Schools or Training Colleges 
in England and Wales, erected at an expense in-building alone of over 
£350,000,,of-which sum the government contributed about one half. 
These institutions provide the means of residence for about 1,000 maies 
and seven hundred females at an annual outlay of about £80,000; of 
which the government will contribute, in grants for Queen’s scholars, 
about ene half: OX 

These institutions are now sending abroad such schoolmasters, as 
Lord Brougham alluded to in his famous declaration on the omnipotence 
of popular intelligence—*Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can 
do nothing in this age, There is another Personage abroad, a person 
less imposing,—in the eyes of some, perhapsinsignificant. "Tug зонооь, 
MASTER 18 ABROAD; and I trust to him armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full uniform array.” On another occasion, the same speaker 
glorifies the mission of the schoolmaster: “We are called school- 

' masters,—a title in which lory, and never shall feel shame.” m uk 
But. there is nothing w adversaries of improvement are more 
wont to make themsel y with, than what is termed the “march 
of intellect 3” and here I will confess that I think, as far as the phrase 
goes, they are in the right. It is little caleulated to describe the opera- 
tion in question. It does not picture an image agall resembling the pro- 
ceeding of the true friends of mankinds It much more resembles the 
Progress of the enemy to all improvement. The conqueror moves ina 


march. He stalks onward with the € pride, pomp, and circumstance of . 


war,” banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns'thundering, and mar- 
tial music pealing, to drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamen- 
tations for the slain. > Not thus the schoolmaster ia his peaceful vocation, 
He meditates and prepares in.secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind; he slowly gathers round him those who are to further their exe- 
cution ; he quietly, though firmly, advanees in his humble path, laboring 
“steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the light all the re 
ignorance, and torn up by the roots the weeds of vice, His is a prog- 
` ress not to be compared with any thing like a march; but it leads to a 
© für more brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable than the 

of his species, the scourge of the world ever won. © 
men deserving the glorious title of teachers of mankind, 
ing conscientiously, though | erha s obscurely; in their 


“Their calling is high and j Heir fam 
theif renown fill the earth in after ages, 
f in their own times, Each one of these , тей 


UR 


y. 


E 
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world, possessing his Soul їп ‘peace, performs his appointed course, 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the promises, resting from his 
labors, bequeathes his memory to the generation whom his works have 
blessed, and sleeps under the-humble, but-not inglorious epitaph; com- 
memorating “one in whom mankind lost a friend, and по man got rid of 
an ai f : + 

In Scotland, the first attempt to train teachers in the principles and 
practice of their art, was made by the Education Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1826, by placing a few teachers appointed to 
their schools in the Highlands, fbr a short course of observation, instruc- 
tion and practice, in one of their best conducted schools in Edinburgh. 
This plan was enlarged and improved in 1838; and in 1846, a building 


. was erected for a Normal School in Castle Place, in Edinburgh, at an 


expense of £10,000. In the mean time, Mr. Snow, in 1836, commenced 
at Glasgow, a similar enterprise at his bwn risk to exemplify, and finally; 
to train teachers on a system of instruction somewhat peculiar. He 
was subsequently aided by a voluntary society, and finally the building 
was completed by the General Assembly Committee in 1840, The dis- 
ruption of the church of Scotland, and the organization of thé free 
church, has led to the establishment of two other Normal Schools, one 
at Edinburgh, in 1849, dnd the other at Glasgow, in 1852, at an agere- 


t gate expense of over £20,000. The buildings Normal Schools, in 


Scotland, have cost over £45,000 (#225,000,) and will accommodate 
about 300 resident pupils, besides the schools of practice. : 


Of the forty Training Colleges in England and Scotland, twenty- 
seven are connected with the Church of England, (two with the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, two with the Free Church of Scotland, one 
with the Roman Catholic Church! one with the Wesleyan, one with the 
Congregational denomination; and in the six others, the Church of Eng. 
land has a virtual ascendency. « aie = 


Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, in his recent work on. Public Educa- 
tion,” written to explain and defend the measures of the Committee of 
Council, and “to exemplify the mode in which theschool, transferred by the 
reformation from the priesthood to the congregation, can continue under’ 


religious government, consistently with the privileges of the laity, the | 


tight of conscience, and the duty of the civil power to fit its subjects for 
the discharge of their functions as citizens,” makes the following re- 
marks on the Training Colleges, of which in their present form and re- 
lations to government, he may be justly considered the author, | 

"The English Normal ‘Training College has. thus received a definite constitution, 
in harmony with the ве religious organis of elementary schools, and 
forty such establishments have been inco а scheme of administrative 
action, in whieh tlre education of the future 


еїей ав a Queen's scholar in the Training College. In every part of this cnree 
P is subject to the direct and independent influence of the teligious communion е, 
which'he belongs, tlirongh the managers of the schools or college. But his ex 
entions áreinsBected and rewarded Бу the ‘government, He passes through а 


1 


ter commences in the infant, ¢ 
is pursued in the elementary school, developed ‘during his apprenticeship, gad com- : 
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i wn eai -*% 4 
As -- 
Parens oN ScuooL MANAGEMENT AND THE ART OF TEACHING, GIVEN IN 
ENGLAND AT THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


Nite ойду 
4 T ScnooL MANAGEMENT AND Notes or a LEsson.—1849. 
» 0. 0 Set; L—1. Ifyou have been in a Training Institution, state the chief features of the 


r ich you have been trained ; or if otherwise, state clearly how you obtained 

а knowledge of tie system in which you are now giving instruction. 
2. Describe as far as you can, or show by a drawing, the internal arrangements of 
om, the positions of the desks, gallery, (if any,) Teacher's seat, stoves or 


ере Y and windows. “ : 
- Sect. ‘hat '' furniture" do you conceive to be necessary for a well-appointed 


2: subjects of instruction in your school, mentioning the text-books made 
use of, and the number of hours регахеек allotted to each subject. 

3. Stato the principles on wi rou think a **time-table" should be formed, and 
. Si 1- Esplin :eledtly. the method on which Religious Instruction is given in 


ect, 1V.—Write the heads of two lessons on one of the following subjects ; observ- 
carefully the circumstances, under which each lesson is to be given, and stating 
‘time which it is to occupy. 


4. Object Lesson— м 
Wook =. m Dm EUN to highest Class. 
k 3 e .) To Infants. 
5, Obedience to Parents, 2.) Collective lesson to 3 MM Classes, 
+ & English Grammar— i 1.) To a 3d Class. Us ү 
"The Noun. „ * 2(2.) To Pupil-Teachers in their private instruction. 


Sect. V.—2. Upon what prinsiple would you organize (1,) a large school with the 
allowed number of Pupil:Teachers ; (2,) the same school without a Pupil-Teacher ; 
(3,) а mixed séhool in a rural district, where the attendance of the children is generally 
irregular ; and (4,) a school of 200 infants in a manufacturing town f 


2 1850. к 
| Sect. I.—Sketch the ground lañ of your school, Ded the position of the desks and 
‘~~ benches ;*state the subjects of instruction, the number of hours employed in each dur- 
, , img the week, and the method which you ор in imparting instruction іп (а) writing, 
© (БЫ реп pss 


ing, (с) geography, (d) arithmetic, (e) geammar, М 
Sect. 11 Wie A (а a collective [FA for the lower classes in an elemen- 


a EEE e life of— 


T 1.) Physical, to a lower Class. 
1. Geography of England. 1) Political; to Pupil-Teachers. 
2. au History of Water i (1. As nM young БЕ 
irds. 2.) Usual lesson to highest Class. 
3. English History— 1) Collective lessomte 3 Classes. 
Reign of King John, i 2.) Moral to be drawn from it to Monitors' Class, 
k i 1) To young Children. 


. 9. Jeroboam, 3. John the Baptist. 
IIL.— Write the heads of a collective lesson for the upper classes in an elemen- 


ol, on— $ 
е operations of a ern 2. The nature and use of the horse. 3. The reign 
of Queen Elizabeth or William Ш. К А р 
Sect. 1V.—1. How would you employ Pupil-Teachers in instructing the upper and 

| lower classes of your school respectively? | E К 
б 2, How would you arrange rue ciel instruction, ont of school hours, to be given. 

t n three Popil-Teachers, all of different standing, engaged in your school at the same 
Sect, Vi— in how you would treat.the following cases :— 
ES же. кан youn: s fighting ifi the play-ground; they hum urged 
on by the elder lads, and the Papil-Tead ler takes no notice. 
ЗА boy has been brought to you by his 
"beaten him well — 0 o> 
ig boy has been ill using a little oni 
NAA. For Masrens.—1851. 
—State at length what you understand by the term ‘School-management.” 

—l Ine d of 150 boys, say exactly how you would arrange five classes, 
‘a reading lesson, (b) for writing, (2) for arithmetic, to be going on at the same 


Ud Show the use and abuse of the blackboard. ; 


Шел ооган: thief, and they 


ent do you instruct your apprentices ip i the art of өг. 


ite notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects ; Filial айас. 
Isehood — Loyalty— Wheat—Soa; juga tton—Kiny Alfred 
iy 


jpeare—and Charles he { 
of giving and correcting ап exercise in 
. 


à f the following description respectivelyigno — s 4 
tual, irregular in attendance. 
ely u which yougake in the work of your school. i 


Í Fón Мівтдкзвкз 1851, - 


d te how you deal v 
rant, inattentive, rude, dec 
" 3. State fully and acci 


chool (eo i 
si Sees 
M COME а, 
domestic economy can be theoretically їп all ~ 
book of Teens Eve и нА er 

=; ; 


TRAINING Scmoors FoR Masrens.—Scnoor MANAGEMENT, AND Nores of A 
T - desssoN.—1849. 7 Et sage 
(s 


jecessary Д 
Ded n 


our reasons. 


di 


this 


id 
зу What ў jecessary, in ord 
~ and. Of a scho Weed e 
a wee managers—(8d.) to the f. spe and 


e your sa йз, i 


Writing? Give your. 
Describe n lesson in 
3. State your meth 
ike use of a 
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візі what duties Жл У allot to Pupil. dies in your school; for 
E HRA you would instriict à class to each, and why. d " 
ЖЕЕ where Pupil-Teachers are apprenticed, what are the chjof benefits to. 

the chief evils to be gua irded against, by the Master as well as 


5 шы ae Lesson: 

—]. ‘What obvious points of difference are there between a collective les- 
Messon! Mention them, and illustrate your answer, by notes of ales- 

i kind) on the ** Birth of our blessed Saviour" 

2 notes of a lesson to your Pupil’ Toschi the last yenr of thbir appren- 

rosody,”” making quotations at length from. sc proved authors, 

‘Whi dol tinderstand by the expression, 1 Notes a Lesson P^. What ist 

object and use State the oc on which decia реалан, and show it 

raetieally in the notes of an object-lesson on." ad 

б Nx Sûrtoor MANAGEM 1 * 

M How would you organize а sel illdren, from seven to thirteen 

Mes of age, posing that yo ze ios Pupil ol eee his fourth year? Draw a TA 


refer, showing the Бур рер of "the classes, and the 
MIR Бы Mart would you огеш lake in the instruction of such a . 
what would you assign to your Pupil-Teacher? ` 
different methods have been devised for organizing elementary schools? 
1 ate your descriptions of these by diagrams, boo which of them you yourself. pre- 
er, and the reasons for that preference. 

3. Whnt objects should specially be. kept in itis pre of n school t 
“What are the advantages resulting. from а good org ition, and what are those ele- 
ments of a school which no organization, however. will ha il 

Sect, IL—1. What CEREREM should be adopted to secure lar attendance of 
the children in a D A What are those qualities rate Ni wi ich Are most likely 
` to promote this regular attendance 3 

E Show the Tu ой һе ee of a register, by which the date of the transfer of 

Sah bo from class to class may be end and easily referred to? . What 
tages of such a TE What other means could you devise for 
D is ripe E 


‚ 


торове » class ч chil 
= уе to highest el. Р til 
a rent metl ods Haye been proposed for 10, read, and on 


principle is the method of Pestalozzi in teaching arithmetic founded? 
ine in teaching h by that method, ad. thaj n which ir 


card instruction, and. what its disadvantages t What 
ing this instruction collective, what are its disadvantages, 
е guarded against? — % 
Ў lof questioning as a method redo Ts it. expedient 
t Ese es whi UI and to what extent; may ew- 


К * parable cheMan and Lazarüs, 
4 ith a: 1 instr intended to convey, 
‹ c 1 il AUS of education to exercise 
special application to each 
ter’s profession; gst, 
3d, to the parents of his 


3 In be respected in a school, 
à с prejudicial to the interests 
< E ге afforded him for the igdulgenes 
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“BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON. 


The following account of the Borough Road Normal School of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society is compiled from a report of Joseph Flet- 
cher, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to the Committee of 
Council on Education, submitted April 7, 1847, and from documents pub- 
lished in the Annual Reports of the Society, — $ ' 

The Normal establishment of the British and Foreign School Socicty is 

` situated in Borough Rohd, at the corner of Great Union Street, London, and 
consists of two Normal Schools, one for male, and the other for female 
sachers, and two large model schools, one for boys and the other for girls, 


in whieh one thousand pupils are daily under instfuction, on the monitorial 


“system, These latter schools, while’ incidentally benefiting the neighbor- 
hood in which they are situated, are mainly sustained for the purpose of 
exhibiting in actual practice the most improved methods of instruction, aud 
as a means of training in the art of teaching, and in the Management of 
children the various classes of persons who enter the institution for this 
purpose, This was the leading object of the. school, the nucleus of the 
present establishment, orginally organized by Joseph Lancaster, near the 
present site, in 1798, At first it was attempted to raise a number of moni- 
tors into pupil teachers, and in 1805 the sun of $400 was raised, by dona- 
tions, expressly as a capital “for training school masters” by boarding 
youths gf the right character, at the institution. , This was the germ of all 
subsequent normal schools for training elementary teachers in England. The 
‘attempt to erect a plain building to accomodate the young men and lads, 
whom Mr, Lancaster undertook to qualify for schoolmasters, led to'a series 
. of embarrassments, from which he was relieved in 1808 by the generous 
subscription of Joseph Fox, anf others, who organized, for ‘this purpose, (ine 
cluding the King and Royal Family,) aw association called the ^ Royal Lan- 
easterian Institution for promoting tho Education of the Poor,” which was 
"afterwards changed to the “British and Foreign School Society," as more 
descriptive T "widening aim and influence, Regarding the instruction 
"of the people ав a national object, it has always maintained that it ought 
_ to be treated nationally, as belonging to towns rather than to churehes, to 
districts rather than to congregations. So early as 1808 th cardinal object 
of the society is thus set forth in one of its rules, : 
Bee оо maintain a school on ва GM Pals to pica oe 
It shall support and train up young persons o h sexes for su ing ‘properly. 
instructed Panos to the н ыш of such places in the Beth dentin at 
“home and abroad, as shall be desirous of establishing schools on the British system, 
It shall instruet all persons, whether natives or foreigners, who may be sent from 
time to time for the purpose of being qualified af teachers in this or any other 
country, o Я EN 
Every year, from the enactment of thi; 
school fora longer ot a shorter period о 
tice the methods of classification and in sued therein. In 1818, 
forty-four teachers were trained, and subi цеп y recommended. to schools; 
in 1828, the number had increased to eiglity-seven ; in 1838, it amounted 
to one hundred and eighty-three, and in 1846, it was over two hundred. 
n x 


sonis were admitted to the 
observe, learn, and prae- 
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The committee of the society were painfully conscious that many teachers 
who resorted to the school, were but poorly prepared in énerzy of charac- 
ter, tact, and christian spirit, to make good teachers ; or if qualified in these 
respects; would stay long enough in training to aequire the requisite attain~ 
ment and practical skill. ^ For such persons n. period of two years, rather 
than three months, is required; and until this ean. be afforded, the quality 
of Ше instruction imparted in country schools, must of fecessity be very 
Unsatisfactory. In the absence of better provision, however, these conside- 
rations only enhance the importance of that which has been already dffec- 
led; and afford additional reasons for sustaining and enlarging, as far as 
may be practicable, the. facilities Which are stow afforded by your training 
department for the preparation of teachers”? . 

Tn 1839, the Committee of Connell on Education was formed, and in the 
course of the year, they fered to both the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, a. grant of £5900 towards the erection 
of two Normal Schools. This society therefore resolved (0 improyé an 
opportunity which presented itself for the purchase of land adjoining to 
iheir premises in the Borough Road ; and haying obtained from the Gorpo- 
ration of the City of London an extension of the ground lease, which was 
cheerfully accorded on t] > most liberal terms, they determined 10 erect, 
thereupon, buildings capable of ‘accommodating at least sixt resident can- 
didates, together with ico and lecture-rooms sufficiently extensive for 
the instruction of a much larger number, so that fifty or sixty re may, if 
it should be found desirable, lodge and board in the neighborhood, and 


The new normal schools were completed in 1849, at an expense ‘of 


£21,433 7s. 9d. defrayed by £5000 from Government, £1000 from the — 


now building, would as yet be premature. It may at present: be suffieient 
to state, that itis intended that the course of instruction shall be very con- 


tweep which there is no di means of communication whatever, except 
d o ce a-day, атан the young wo en to take 


i governing in a school. nt, again, has i dd a 
and model school; an des ps Sob ad ae aie 


: divisions of the young 
eee oe 'Super- 
mises, and | е tary. 
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У тъ а 
resident in them ; but the whole of their active management deyolyes upon 
‚ the officers hereinafter named, 4 ; і 
The following are considered as the general and primary QUALIFICATIONS 
^o REQUIRED IN ALL CANDIDATES, whether male or female ;— 

Je Religious Principle Whilst the Committee wonld disclaim anything approaching: to a 
sectarian Spirit they consider it. indispensable that persons to whom tha mnoral and religions ine 
stragtion of youth is confided should exemplify in their lives the Christian character, and be сон. 

: зоташ darent Lis train up Esp youthful charge xin the murture and ао оп of the 
Ф in requiring: the most explicit testimonials on. this important point, the Committee feel 
onl: ЙН the б 


that t wishes of their constitnents ;,an opinion which is confirmed b 
the eee CERNIT plications they receive for айагы it je expressly stipulates 
that they must be persons of decided piety, апа that no others will by accepted 

2, ity and Bnergy.—These are essential Hein 


аа ӨЕ thastive Person can never make an efficient: schoolmaster or schoolmistress, 
‘The hrrangements of a school on the British system, when wall conducted, considerably diminish 
the unt of labor required from the teaoher; but it is. a system. ‘which peculiarly demands live- 
Tineas and apfivity boti of body and minds La who 
713: A eompetent share of Talent and Information, ~The Conimittee have no desire to change 
in any respect the бин which they first set out—that of imparting to the laboring 
n y nf truction їй reading, writing, and ayithmnetia; but the present state of socie- 
1 s that a teacher should possess the ability to give instruction in higher branches of 


"knowledge; Indeed, if teachers ate to exercite any, valuable infuenco over their pupils, they 
must themselves ba intelligent ; they must be able to inform and interest children generally, and 
“to draw out and strengthen their feeble powers, й 
1 addition to these qualifications, the Coramittes esteem sirable that the candidate should 
possess kindness, and grest fifinness of mind, combined with good temper ; in short, those dispo- 
копа of heart which gain’ so much on the affections of the young. Theage of the EE 
should Bide be less. or twenty, dor more than thirty ; and all candidates receive the fol lowing 

Beneral notices 2 ў 

1 Candidatopnéccived into the Institution on the reduced terms, axe understood to pledge 
themselves to xot (as far as practicable) on tha great leading principles adopted by the Society, 

2. Candidates who do not subject the Society to any cost on their behalf, are considered at lib- 


erty to ougage thomselves as trackers of schools connected with other educational sbodies, of ate 
ر‎ [nn to particular denominations of Christians, ds 

f, 3, АП persons, on completing the term for which they are accepted, must withdraw from the 
Jostitation and (И candidates for schools under the Sociecy) must reside with thoit Iio da until 
: suitable o cour, | 3 б f 


* Normal: School for Young Men. 


У "Tic officers of the malé department are, for the В i 
Normal School —A Principal—Viċe-Principal and ‘Teacher of Drawing 
5 Da 


: and Music, 1 

1 Model School.—A Superintendent and Assistant. 
Household—A Curator and Housekeeper. 
SSeS Uae ER 


The domestic arrangements (subject‘to the oversight of а sub-Committee) 
t nder the care of the housekeeper and the curator. 
the housekeeper is to direct and control all matters relating 
ind lodging of the young men. She is required to provide 
food, to engage the domestic servants, aud to secure at all 
times order, cleanliness, and punctuality in those portions of the establish- 
ment Which fall under her supervision. All accounts of disbursements 
ду are transmitted to the accountant for examination monthly. 
Р The duty of curator embraces all matters. connected with the daily and 
| hourly supervision of the students, and the maintenance of order, cleanli- 
d E pei. a throughout the establishment, He is— 
1. Ta keep’ a record of all persons entering or leaving ‘the establishment, or attending еру of 


teachers; are always clean, and well 


doa) erat ай леа; to 7 
раат 


reading morning and even- 
rogulations leid dower hr 


the secretary, whose oriyate 
iblishment, are within the 
ity, appeal can at once be 
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The dietary provided for the students is plain, but varied, substantial, 
and p tx 

A medical practitioner, residing in the immediate neighborhood, is called 
in (free of cost to the student) on the first appearance of indisposition, 

There are dormitories in tho male department for only 45 students; 27 
in separate rooms, and 18 in nine larger rooms, with two beds in cach. The 
remainder of the 66 pupils in this department, on the day of my general 
exainination, were occupying apartments in the neighborhood, in houses 
of respectability, in which it is proposed that. hereafter they shail be hired 

‚ for them by the officers of the Institution. Allj however, board in the 

house; The principal and ¥ice-principal of the normal school and the 
superintendent of the model school are respectively charged with the proper 
Occupation of the students’ time, according to the Tables hereafter given; 
and aj all intervening periods their employments are under the general 
superintendence of the curator, who marks lists to eheelc their employment 
of the time assfened to private study, whether individually or under mutual 
monitors, and has charge of the manners. and conduct of the young men 
generally, enlisting the aid of thé two senior students for the time being. 
The young men perform no household services, beyond cleaning their own 
shoes and brushing their own Clothes; for the time of their stay is too short 
to justify the sacrifice of any portion of it to Тш c ons, «[n- 
deed, most of them have already had a complete course-of industrial edus- 
cation in the trades and occupations from which they, have respectively 
come. ' f : m e 


NI 
qe 


г the day at fiva minutes 
m again until bed-time, At no period vite 


artar past eight; 
eat бшм ачын 


IV. Relating to other Ра 
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class hoi ‘the teacher of the class from which he wishes to be absent; and he is nover to be. 
oat later D i fes din pe. Ў : 
4. On Sunday he will be expected to attend twice at his accustomed place of worship, andito 
apend the rema pier of the day in quietness and propriety. 
5. Never to enter the depository except on business. ~ 
In dider to carry the above regulations into effect the curator is strietly charged by the Com- 
all articles pus about, and on no account to return them to the owners without 
Payment of the fine; and, further, never to allow any violation of these rules to pass without 


As however. many offences may be committed where the guilty party. cannot be discovered, 
the two senior students (for the me being) will be held resin ТАГАЙ en misdetacanors, 
Ie ghey baleen ud Part of the rooms, or unnecessary dirt brought in, it will be their duty to 
find out and report on the offender; in which case he will be required to remove or repair it. 

All fines to be spent in book the library.. $ б 


"The foll 
Меп:— 


be introduced to a school by 
months, 
be introduced to a: school by 


fession of a teacher, but wish 
газ private teachers, and are Fo 


s VAS un ting them, but desirous of attending, for 
"Class BS 


education in fi 


at present employment ; also whether he 
аз. d 


c 

icating instruction to children; either in 
in benevolent efforts for the improve- 
it of attending any means of general ог 


JN era 
: be; ic ordinances of public worship. 
Eo 0 o x pA EM ami should be accompanied by 
licit. testimonials from the clergyman or mixfater of the church oF cemgregation with whic 
ndidate may be connected, and from one ot more‘ persons to whom he may be known, as to 
hi ssion of f tions already mentioned as indispensable, г, کد‎ 
ications, the Secretary will m the application before the Com- 
and afterwards communicate further with the candidate. » 
inted to investigate the testimonials of candidates meets at tho house 


ч кз Шы Borough Road, on the Жк Mandau da every month, at 10 o'clock in the 


à didate reside in or near London, he should attend the Committee at this time, but not 
he has had on some previous day à personal interview with the Secretary, 
-Supposing the Committee to be satisfied with the letter and testimonials, the candidate will be 
informe wien i examination, on the following points z— 
1. As to 
ox] 


he is to present himself: iminary ir 

ч is Heaith.—-Le will be required that persons admitted into the Тиягы tall ie in 

ep ке Fam iy toler yoni ener C DEEP either have had the 
eal айу a8 г 


have been vaccinated, — Ў n 
to the Amount of his Knowledge.—He must read fiuently and without. unpleasant 
; he must write a fair hand, spell correctly, be well acquainted with the first four Tyles of 
агі i, and have some general acquaintance with geography and history. 
есини мо оюн, Reo the Candidate (having paid the 
on delivery oí 8 Curator he is presented with 
abhi and sities ca AGUA 


the house or introduced to the 


у e ET . If the result be unsat atten report to that effect i 
Freee Ce Si УШ rcm mittee, and with the candidate 
E ary inquiries and investigations, | араа the majoritycof bases 


‘may be prevented; but as й possible to decide, prior to actual 

2, ft that peculiar tact in the management and contre 
as applied to numbers, without which no teacher 
а British School, every candidate is roquired to 


iava reason to hope that as ~ 
ey may train to parties thus 
Tfi Vacations — Midsummer — Four weeks teora the Friday preceding Midsummer day, 
Clirdstnas—~One week (ша the Friday preceding Cheb ee a 
From the Thursday preceding Good Friday to the Wednesday: in the onsuing woke, 
mer vacation every student is required to leave the Institution, and to provide. 
mae] rd and lodging during that period. 
Olas LG: r and English Ci ifion :—Studenta “of, Six. 
lsh а eMe the cree ШЛУ ie АКША ЫЗ 
шиг. 'emposition,— Porras of lot notes, &e, Al its of ro~ 
looked or j With a view tothe correction of 'errora in ort phy or 
of Twelve Montha An led сонад tho constrdction of the English language 
rative grammar as may be understood by those assutmad 40 know only ong 
ition.—A systematio courae, Exxsys on sumo юх of toh lg. = 
Elocution : Readings in Prose and. Potey а is the 
‘Lesson Book, and are accompanied by 
required to interrogate one anoitior, 
itÁmetie and Hy desea = 
Pri from De М‹ 


for impart 
pol “kind, suita 
-he elementary parts of pare mati 


Class Vi—art of Teaching 
E aquired to attend, i 


1 е 

ДА: then. сон 
тк DUE 
quired to. жуга 


tion of the tutor and 


pire 
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i tothe ol 
lags VIIL— Sei Design.—This class is 
Та the upper, drawing is taught, iu the follow: 
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- M D 
‘of work performed during each "week: he is required to record in а 
fess ; and jj hen ascertained; by a series of uestions, whether that 
to ате acquired be thoroughly understood ай di d. Н 
which he wonld communi: 


in conducting 
any imself for exam 
inati 
TI ination will ECC i d E 
‘Roading; writi ишене wr ittan and mental ;) grammar ; geography; English history ; 
knowledge of the Scriptures j aments of geometry, drawing, and music; and the art of Loading 
y lass fin. addition) practical geometry ; mensuration; the elements of algebra aul 
trigonioraetry ; gi. Philosophy ; ar extended course of mathematical aud physical geography; 
n of maps; and drawing, as applied tomechanios and architecture 
с: he object е Society ја to prepare’ teachers, and not merely to improve stud 


ks ave, as far as practicable, those used in the schools, and tho exami 
special to the ultimate object in view, viz, effective teac! 


ш. 
t is, in effect, subdivided into distinct sections, 
c | Ше principal of the normal school, making the 
ary examinations, conducting the “Studies of the senior cldss, and 
g three-fifths of the lectures to the whole in “ pedagogy,” or the art of 
aching and governing in a school ; under the vice-prineipal of the normal 
“school, conducting the studies of the junior class as well as those of the 
morning classes of the female students, and likewis 
two-fifths of the instruction in “ pedagogy ;? 
del school, who has the entire dis 
students’ exercises in it. 
of those Whose stay in the institui 
5 the senior class, 
„Amongst those admitte 
spect to attainments and 
impracticable, 


es. Some again, 
r, Ке. 
tior 


by rote, 

еу know 

. Again, some who 

„are quite unable to com. 

to children, and their 

ing than intelligent 

ning aud practising 

ò i ? class im a vigérous 
efforts ary education. For , 
this ‘they for y i i ol ет instruction 
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The following is the course of study of the junior class during the 
quarter ended 31st March, 1847, as deseribed by its tutor, Mr, Saun- 
ders :— ^Y i 


‘The rts of Speech, and the Exercises upon them in Allen and Cornwell's 
е Ta Us Lai ER part of Cornwell's Young 
Composer. S 

Gi у. General principles, Mathematical and Physical—V: ies of the Human Raco 
ig stint fates ard divisions of Налета CoE Есе Тура Даде 
Wall's Geography. Ы 

аита History. Tho groat divi 


бп» of the Animal Kingdom—Radiata in detail—Text-book : 
joe's Introduction to Natural History, and Cuvier, sa 
iling. —Improvement of the style in four hands, — y 

Arithmetic. Principles and practice from Notation to Со Proportion inelisive—and 
Square and Cube Roots.—Toxt-books : Crossley's Calculator and Thompson's Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic (Mental). the Rules in Crossley's Intellectual Caleulator, 

Linear Drawing.—Geometrical Figures in Dyoe's Designs, and in  Francoour's Linear 
Drawing, ‹ 

Ш Romin and Saxon England in Outline IB vic div жрд Ей 
and the inden іл detail—Toxtcboeke? Pinnodk’s Gul by Dr. "Taylor, und Ma- 


Laws of Motion—Toxt- 


'% Practical Geometry, and 


Text-book : "Hom Mt susti to the Study of. Le on wale С 

Various other works are used as sources of illustration, and the stu: 
for further information, in their future hours of leisure, 

The junior class is assembled on five evenings in the 
hours and a half, from 6 to half-past 8 o'clock,*and'on the 
turday for four hours, from 9 to 1 р.м. The evening of 7 
pied by devoting one hour ta English Grammar, one hour to Geography, 
and half an hour to the elements of Physics. Тһе lessons having been 
previously prepared during the period allotted to study in the morni. ; one 
of the students is selected by the tut rto examine the class in the lesson 
on grammar appointed for the ev His questions are addressed to. 
members of the cass individually, and on the failure of any one 
to the question proposed, it is put to another, and another. 
‘to-be done with as much rapidity and precision as s 
every one in the class fail to reply satisfactorily, the inte: 
explain the subject to them, and eXamine them again. 
the different rules of grammar, as corrected by the: 
their exercise books, every exercise being wri 
ered as past, and a record of it is then made 

hole of this time the tutor is with them, oceasi 

under consideration, pointing out to 
their own. At the close of each 1 
) mention anything wl 
which the 


> students, The geo; 
the students, previoust; appointed, 
ulianeous or gallery ч 
i; them with. 


E the latter by 

eg 4 If an hour is 

ù another another of the 
"  ascer- 


t» " “ЖЕ Bie 
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their notions are elear and distinet. In physies the same course is pursued, 
and, when requisite and practicable, experiments are introduced, drawings 
' and diagrams used, and objects exhibited.” 

The evening of Tuesday is occupied for the first hour in writing in copya 
books, each y being submitted to the tutor; the errors are pointed out, 
and aline written by him with special reference to those errors ; the stu- 
dentis thus furnished with a. сору precisely adapted to his wants.” Tho 
seil: is devoted to drawing. In this, as in writing, the measure of 

suecess depends mainly on individual practice, and therefore ihe teaching 
is individual rather than simultaneous. Very few have practiced even 
drawing trom copies before they came to the institution. Those who have, 
possess-the facility of hand and eye which the preliminary exercises in this ` 
class are chiefly designed to convey, But the greater number require very 
careful itro ion to tke first notions and habits of representing forms on 
surface, or even of drawing straight lines, and measuring them 
ve lengths, without which they are quite unprepared to use the 
3 els which are introduced in the senior drawing classes. "They make 
“these first Sketches in charcoal, so as to admit of correction, chiefly from 
\ simple geometrical figures in the published books of the Government 
х 801001 of Design, or from enlarged copies of those contained in Franca:ur’s 
“Linear Drawing,” prepared for the schools of France; organized on the 
Lancasterian system. This hour is the only one in the week devoted to 
drawing by those who are under the instruction of Mr. Saunders; but it 
suffices to eive а habit of using the eye and the crayon, Mental Arithme- 
tif occupies the next Half fiour ; and as mental, calculations depend so 
much on the ability to combine numbers rapjdly and to detect their rela- 


tions, much of the time devoted to them is occupied by tables and analyses 
“of numbers, forming a. firm basis on which to build up rapid and correct 

calculations. , Pei 

On Wednesday evening the first hour and the last half hour are occupied 

in the same manner as on Monday, but the hour from %to 8 is devoted to 

the History of England ; the lesson being treated precisely in the same 
mi уа the geography. ө : 
On Thurs: | evening the first hour is deyoted to Elocution. The mom- 
of the ng in a circle dn the School of Design, the tutor 
п style and spirit hich he wishes should charac- 
The students then read in turn: at the close of: the 
ations on the excellences or defects of the reader 
0 ions; the teacher makes his own remarks on 
and on the reading itself; and the pupil who sits noxt 
s the text. The next hour is devoted to Practical Geo- 

ises in which the students occupy seats at the desks: 


in th ign, and each is furnished with a slate, compasses, 
triang The problem to be executed is then distinetly enun- 
dante j the first step in its performance is explained and exhi- 
bi black board, each copying it on his slate by means of 


step is then explained and illustrated in like nfan- 
estion oecurs, ‘What have you done? And 
h the con of the problem, the dis- 

3 formance is correct and 
ed from the board and 
without any direction 
г led With, and зоол. Аз 
is on entering are altogether ignorant of geometry, no 
j ry mount of progress can be made: but а good foundation may be 
laid for {ature improvement. The PEDE used is one well adapted to 


сап be done, the ne 
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the age of the students, combined with their want of early practice, It is 
Pasley’s “Complete Course of Practical Geometry and Plan Drawing.” 
Tt is employed to illustrate their practice in drawing from copies of geo- 
‘metrical figures, and simple problems in mensuration are perlinently intro- 
duced! The remaining half hour of Thursday evening is devoted to writ- 
tên arithmetic, ог, in the conventional phrase of the schools, to “slate 
4 metio? Tt is applied to the development of principles, or the appli- 
fon of them to practice, as may be required. Ineither case the students 
iemselves are called upon to explain to (ер fellows the lesson received 
“trom the tutor, aud to exhibit illustrations of it on the black board, 
ue first hour of Friday, as of "Tnesday,,evenina, is devoted to Writing, 
The second liour to Eloeution or Reading, in fike manner as the first hour 
of the preceding evening: and the concluding half hour is employed in a 
* léssonim Physics, as on Monday and Wednesday, € yd 
ly morning the first hour is devoted to Modern History and 
aphy; the second to examinations in Arithmetic, especially in prin- ' 
“ciples ; the third to examination in Grammar and Etymology, particularly 
| Greek and Latin roots; and the fourth to Scripture Geography and History; 
‘all of them condueted'in tlie same manner as the lessons already described. 
“It should be observed that one of the Iessous for eueli evening is given 


t himself is, apparent to him in 
ied to his companion and hi 
write gives them 

ng 


an hour of one mo 


etters attention is devoted to tho. 
ress, manner,of. folding, Xe, R 
Ed junior el attend, e 
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" and pointing out to Puedes | purpose of d 

а T lessons! lea ots, and. nego унш them; 


practice in 
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is valuable | tion of time; improvement connected with an economy 
of opportunities in other departments of the training in this institution, in 
di š Which it will be convenient again to revert to the labors of the 


61 school, pe iis : 8 

Juring the past year an additional Bible class to the one mentioned in 
the Time Table has been established at the request of the students, the 
time « 
their bei 
been re 


three months of their stay, the members of this . 
1 ier general examination by the Vice-Principal, 
nee Á nittee ; and from among them the numbers in 
class are then filled up, so as tg leave behind only the few who 
iprepared to proceed with the rest to any profitable result. 


Upper Class in Normal School. 


ahah 
id “The upper class,” states the Principal of the normal school, “ consists 
“of: students of not less than three months’ standing. | Their attention has 
been directed to the following subjects :—the English Language, Mathe- 
matics, Natur: - Philosophy, and Natural History. These studies have 
г with me from § till half-past 8 during three evenings in the 
course, аз to method, has been uniform, the instruction 
en in the form of conversational lectures, based, as far as 
le, upon the lesson-books of the Society as text-books. As much 
formation has been thus afforded as the students have been supposed to 
- “be able tò master by study in the ear "morning of the following day, either 
' privately or in class ; and the bec n that tlie next time the subject 
should be taken up it would be commenced by a searching interrogation as 
to what is known of the lest given lesson, has acted as a sufficient stimulus 
to Prud industry. e пее 
English Language.—This has been treated under three distinct 
i iat ick is ordinarily® ea]led. Grammar, viz., the distinc- 
Г words, the inflectional changes they. undergo, their 
er, and the influence they exert in consequence of (hose 
lort, syntax and etymology, exclusive of derivation. The 
hever to give any term, definition, or rule, except as the rep- 


ists of Anglo-Saxon, 
r. Etymolosies have 


ms 


5 exenfiuts ik eh Wack aro devoted to Drswinig and Musis, under the leather of 
ose branches. 


" ts 
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quently render themselves ridiculous, by dabbling in a foreign language 
with which they have not a correct acquaintance as far as it goes. 
= perdu is the third means that has been employed for teaching 
the English language. It has been felt to be important that a teacher 
should be able to express his thoughtsin suitable language and in а proper 
order, "In the exercises, importance has been attached to neatness of wri- 
ting and unalfectedness of style. Considerable advantages have attended 
thisemployment, It has been so pursued as to form a new study of Eng- 
lish, showing the structure of the language ald not of the words, logical 
and not grammatical relations. Truer, because more extensive views of 
the mature of their mother-tongue have thuf been obtained, than eould 
have been secured had the same time been devoted-to the mere study of 
- grammar. ‘I regret to say that in a few instanggs, too (especially in the 
teachers selected by local committees), it has not been without its advan- 
tages ovon in regard to orthography. s 
‘Wo have not yet found time sor а systematic course on English Liter- 
Gare Tt has not, however, been entirely neglected, bat has been taken up 
dentally in eonnexion with the composition. For as the exercises found 
in the text-book are for the most part selections from our best classic 
authors, fitting opportunities have been afforded, аз each camo under obser- 
vation, for giving a slight biographical notice, the echaraeteristies of his 
рда s principal works, and the recommendation of those deemed most 
valuable. 4 Erin i 
MNE Geography.—X good deal of attention 15 been given to geography. 
Tt is attempted to make this an inductive study ; certain conditions are 
given, from which certain consequences are to be inferred. Thus the stu- 
“dents are expected to discover that the currents of the rivers of Eastern 
“Europe are slow, and of Western. эре fapid; after having been told 
that the former have their rise at a slight elevation and have a lengthened 
course, and the latter originate in tl land of Central Europe, at no 
great distance from the sea. Political and social geography are thus 


| into exercise the 
being remembered, 
y of the air of that 


- qs 
T once a colony of 
know, too, that it was founded b; ipa ok 4 


Пей New т 
aoa ded by the D ia, shows that it was 
us in the reign of onr virgin queen, Elizabeth; Carolina, during 
EN Charles (шош). The term fell, applied to'mowntains in the 
of England, the south: of Scotland, and in m o of the north 


а? 
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and west, shows that these parts of the'country were occupied by some 
tribe or tribes of Scandinavian origin ; Ке. ben or pen found in the most 
mountains regions, confirms the facts of history, that these high grounds 
"Were uneonquered by the northern invaders, and continued imthe possession 
of the original Celtic inhabitants, In thus finding out the cause of the 
facts and the cause of the name, the reason has been exercised and the 
study rendered highly philosophical; and a science which has often been 
sa to consist only of lists of hard unmeaning words, has been made 
ti 


"ina more than usual degree, ° 


rules for himself, A strong interest 
COME in the most ordinary opera- 
aj j 


this has shown itself remarkably 
a class of boys? in the model school 


“Geometry has beê pursued, but for the most part by 
endently, such being, in my opinion, the only way in 
tages attendant on its pursuit are to be realized in the 
- The aequirements "have, consequently, been very various, 


Eu 
PRA ONAY d 
cata 


resi Жар introduced. _ А 
И mpted to teach this branch of 


lose phenomena which аге 
the great truths of physics are 
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by which such results frave been obtained, “There are some truths, of 
course, only to’ be demonstrated” by the higher mathematics, These are 
quite beyond ойт reach, and are cither entirely omitted or explained by the 
nearest analogical approximation. But in numerons instances, perhaps P. 
most, the principle of a method admits of illustration by means об very 
elementary mathematical knowledge, Thus the stu#ents learn, uot only 
that the sun and planets are at such a distance, but the manner in which 
such results are obtained is given, and ‘shown to involve only the sam 
Principles as are employed in the simplest land surveying. ТД 
7 * Natural" History.—Up to the present time only zoology has been eon- 
sidered. Subsequent to the lectures бп this subject, visits have been made, ©, 
with great advantage, to the Regents Park ‘Zoological Gardens and the 
r of the British Museum containing the specimens of natural history, 
“Th the case of the few students who romain with us more than six 
months, the afternoons of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; from 2 to half 
past 3, are devoted to the further study. of mathematics, origina! composi- ^ ^. 
tion, und Latin. As regards the latigr subject, the progress made is small -F 
indeed, Tt amounts to little more than removing some of the initiatory = 
è difficulties attendant on the,study of a ntw language, and showing the . 
4 student how he may hereafter: pursue it with the best prospect of success. W ^ 
Yet slight as is the amount of knowledge obiained, it has not been without 
its value as affording a glimpse into the nature of language in general, - 
which is not to be obtained by the individual who has no acquaintance 
with any but his own? ^. йз ber 
Drawing und. Music —Two whole evenings in every. week, those of 
Monday and Wednesday, are devoted by the senior class to drawing; nnd 
ihres-quarlers of an hour is given at the elose Of every day to singing 
‘Lhe course adopted in the scheme of drawing lessons їз, in the first instance, * 
to convey to the students, in à series of familiar explanations, such princis > у, i 
plés of perspective as may be suflicie 
reetly simple lines in various post 
with chalk; and when the class has 
excteises, our next sfep is to i К forms, involving a further ac- 
quaintanee with principles which are rógressively laid down, As 
вбоп as practicable, the mere outlines on Шага are superseded by the use р 
of paper, Which is continued to the end-of the course,’ The models in use 
in the classes are the series publishegl under the sanction of the Committee - 
of pan An Edneation; and a hayê also, as time and the skill of the 
student would permit, inse many simple objects fc vise, snch as 8 
articles of furniture, — SY VERE E Жан оа 
ue ime devoted to vocal music is necessarily limited; and. tho lessons 


if is done on the Маск» board t m 
а degree of proficiency in sueh ~. 


of the day, to prevent interference with any of the: 


x mor 


lies. The elementary lessons are based on Wilhem? 
Mr. Hullah ; but one lesson in each week is devo- 
ple school-pietes, published in “The Singing Mas- 


t Art of Teaching and! G 
The theory of teaching and goyê: 
edagogy, which are delivered every 
purse running thro! hree 


ê le 
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But education is an art as wellasa science, and as in every other art, per- 
fection is to be obtained only by practice This practice is se ured by the 
attendanee ofall the students in the model school for four hours and a half du- 
ring each day. They pass, step by step, through all the parts of the school, 
comiencing with the lowest draft of boys, and ending with the charge of the 
whole During this time, they are always under observation ; and when 
any one manifests a want of skill in teaching or government, he is requested 
to leave tlie draft, his error is privately pointed out to him, and such di~ 
rections are given as are considered proper to obviate it. Should іре error 
be of a kind likely to characterize more than the individual, it is noted 
down and:made the subject of observation to all the students when together 

_ in'thestheatres Fro anae (Лг А] r 

The second method of improving the practice is, to assemble all the stu- 

dents in one of the gallery*class-rooms, and then to require one of them, 

“who has been previously appointed and furnished with a subject, to give a 

^ collective lesson to abqut a hundred boys. Every one is then engaged in 

noting down what he considers the defects ог merits of the lesson, embra- 

- cing points. of grammar, manner, Knowledge, government, &c. At the 

К. ч ion of thy lesson, all the teachers adjourn to the theatre of the in- 

y ion, and in turns give their opinions of the lesson, When all have 

finished; observations are made by myself, first on the criticisms of the ob- 

servers and then on the general points of excellence or defect which haya 
characterized the lesson, | es bod 

Y The third mode of improving the practice is by means of lessons given 

ў by tho students in turn to all the rest, The chief difference between this 

method ‘andthe е is, that-errors are checked as they arise. There is no 

down delieienci&s ; But as soon as опо is observed, the teacher is 

fv stopped, the defect pointed out, he is at onee required to rectify it. 

' 0 о boys, this method woul yviouslf improper, as the moral influ- 

ence of the teachers would be | ed by it. „ But, among themselves, 

A ig found to work very amfeab ed, it has been gratifying to me. to. 

+ witness the good temper wi criticisms have been all bnt uni- 

versally given and received, entrance of some students, the ob- 

servations have been rather intended to show the acufeness of the speaker 

he teacher wio has given the lesson. But this has soon 
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26, On the of msing che Fourth Lesson Book. v 
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«B» teaching drawing. 
aching vocal music. 
» On.the philosophy of the human mind ая applicable to education, 
On attention and memory M 
‚ On. 
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rincipal writers on education, 
eran punishment. " ы 


38. Оп emulation. é 
90. On сотгпоп errors rolating to panishmente, and он corporeal panishments. 
40.) On moral and religions indinence, regir. ^ 

1, On the кыно of a love of truth, hi lesty, behovolence, and other virtues, among children, 
$495 le exe and neatnese, kindness to animale, und gentleness, 


Nod Promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, and general submission to 
E f ч + 
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and dwellings. jo e 
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iia On the order in. which a teacher si®uld attom 


ew. 

67. On school examinations geworall y; 
158, On raising and filling a school, and on: 
. 00, Оп tho various ways in which а teacher 
к societies and Sabbath schools. 


ER. 


Hat питала of the teacher's duties in telarlon to tio chile, 


"i “dion, their paronty, the Сота ее, ard to socie, tl 
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udes by throwing in the remarks 
i the ‘class and gallery teaching. of 
then proceeds with the conversational lecture for the day, 
into cach of which the student's limited period of residence compels him 
to throw а large amount of instruction, so tersely expressed, and yet so con- 
densed, as to require all the earnestness of the young men at once to seize and 
assimilate it. No one, however, can be present at one of these conversa- 
lures without being struck by the weightiness of the matter which it 
and the aphoristie vigor with which it is endeavored, ngt merely 

to lay it before, but to engrave it into the minds of the hearers, 
` The tenor of the course may be gathered from the results contemplated 
in the: following set of queries, drawn up by the Principal, and HI. 

in the UM * Manual 2? í 
2 Questions to test a School. 3. тр 

The following questions have been drawn up for the use alike ‘of Gom- 
mittces and teachers? They indicate Ше points to which a teacher should 
) direct his attention, and the course a Committee should take in order to 
Ies the condition of a school. The questions are supposed to be put. 


teacher t 


: Do yon defin porti portion 
E. e and Limit the portion’ АЕР the assigned а» 
T nats as {о allow of its being read three or four timas? ign 
Do your monitors quextion readily on the lessons that have been read? 
Have you the specimens, models, or diagrams, that arenecessary to illustrato such demon 
Do you rest satisfied if one boy is reading in the draft, or do. pice that every child is attentive 
7 while one is reading? Do you also forbid tho monitors ing thé boy who is reading, and 
require him always to stand where Ya has a view of the draft? 
б attention to the style of read! dene cae the ceu boys? 
bad style by keving ver} "amita. "sentences read. " 
‘the boys to tell you some: Ms to write it down, ES (fid to read it from their 


nexion With the. reading, ан found dn sentences, 
igerments must be Ыры 1 


| int out on tho map all the rring in the lesson read ? А 
„Ж Dots po serioustesfot n reading the Bible? 4 
бебор ne ling: 
d a Ux SAN EN 
fi ous Ihe dictation of. sentences to bo written? 
4 Es the ‘boys wei xS pi if poetry aud the exercises in grammar, with a view 
y «to ERU in speilin; 
you have the moro pim ой! that occur in your collective lessons spelt ? 
s тта Interrogation : 
i juestiolt on every subject taught ? 
mutual qu ig on th: 4 
include the three diferan st n the explanation. 
2 understanding the 1ехвоп? 2, After tho books ara 


s fae the lesson. ге memory? 3, Whe explanation of. 
29 ‘ting such. edu iteration au ds xét RE 


1, and MA as By. uei of only Yes! or “Not! gn«^ 


jt clon, frae foe and with the corners Being! ‘turned down? *. 
‚ boys with good с eer qu which have improper ‘contractions ? 
ard on which you write in chalk a copy for the lower boya VON аге unable 


Arithmetic : 
Ww E “Haye уба one in each draft t 
Pyne with ООНА pES to sensible is 
1058 ‹ vali 
© Жын, whether dts yeh is under- 


es of a sum? . PP Why do you earry 


^g E Ee Woy ie tbe ile cale 
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Do you connect the. aroundthem? e.g. 
What i the = M ace AE waht and angi Бий at the rot and 
Eo wa: papa lane of a. зану A an eas! gus e 


achool watar-butt. 1 The contents of a fiai 
tained ? ү М 


Grammar: 
Do jou fie pera ce rule, &e., before allowing the boys to. vindi them to memory? 
Do AR make. n understand that yc ази стаси and not grammar lan- 

guage! That les of grammar are only the ri beo ҮЕ. r 
h Nic Ero dd of words are you ау ul to give the right quantities 

and terminations of the roota? a 


fe f di [s T 
steal features of any distriat mt 
take he fo M with their own meighborhzod and country before attending to 


Drawing ; 
pr Commence with chalk ivi in ‘tha black board 
Am: your monitors 30 proficient as to is to sketch qur object оске of their lesson? 


Y ‘you abstain. froin teaching шейи thase subj 
4 aino: ice, ая reading, 
$ test tho "of your eo! 
looked over with x p ng among. 
E- ae Yarying pom as tho age ofthe child? 

Ne collect school especially" devoted to subjects connected with. 
e RET LA Ax folate to the various famitiar òb- 
е elder boys given systematically ? 


lode? 
tive teaching especially characterized by simplicity y pu of language and illustra- 
чам animation? 
ignumbers do you make them intelligible by referring М. 5 known standards? e.g. 
E nr stating that som troes are пейт 300 faot high, would you «xy that they wero. twice, 
tiba, йз. е Lan ME nila object? 2 oF 
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monitorial, but a mixed System. of the monitorial and simultaneous, in 
which, however, the monitorial is the ground-work of the whole. 


The, mode. of obtaining admission, conditions, organization and instrrc- 
tion of this ient are substantially the same as those in the male depart- 
menty. The immediate class instruction and practice are conducted under fe- 


- dally: those methods of coi munieating religious knowledge, which, 
under the bléssing of God, are most likely not “only to make the young 
acquainted with, and interested in Holy Scripture, but to bring them 
hes M under the influence of its sacred truths, 
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viz, at а quarter past. 10 o'clock, the general monitor rings the bellas a 

signal for the business of the drafis to cease; and, afier a pause, the com- 

i oe for the girls to turn to the right or to the left, as the order 

è order is then given, and the whole of the children walk in 

the passage round the school, and each girl, as she comes to 

jt, steps in behind the desk to which she belongs, and’ goes to 

“place at the desk. Each monitor does the same, teking her 

place at the head of the desk. Each child being now bpposite to her own 
slate, a command is given, to take their sents, which they do instantly. 

‘A signal is now given for the monitors to distribute the bags, after 
which they return to their seats, and another signal is given for each girl to tie 
lier own bag to the desk before her. . А signal is again given for the moni- 
tors to examine their girls’ hands to see if they are clean, and that each is 
penis with a needle and thimble, ‘The platform monitor now supplies 
the elass monitors with any additional work they may require for their 


E Я which the class monitors give out; also a needleful of cotton to each 


chile ‚апа then return to their seats А command is now given for the 
whole school to show work, that is, to hold it up in their left hand to see 
that each is furnished with work. The bell is then rung, each child 
holds down her work and immediately begins; and the monitots pass dow» 
the desks to instruct them. When a child wants work she holds up her 
left hand as an intimation to her monitor, wlio steps forward and supplies 
her, If а monitor wants a fresh supply she makes a like signal to the 
platform monitor. (When a girl wants thread she holds up her right hand, 
ind her monitor supplies her. Ifa monitor wants a fresh supply she makes-a 
Tike signal to the platform monitor. At half past 11 o'clock the mistress 
examines the work of “each child; those who merit rewards have a ticket, 
‘and those who have bgen careless and inattentive forfeit one, or are 
confined after school. Y 
- At a quarter before | bell rings for the girls to Show work, and 
ihe monitors to pass down | ¢ desks and collect the needles and thimbles 
‘An order is then given for the children to put the class work into the bags, 
and the monitors to collec all articles in hand, and deliver them to the 
platform monitor, who takes them to the platform. The monitors then 
take their seats. The, orde now given to untie bags, when each 
child unties her own; а sceont order is given to take them off; and a 
third, to fold them up. Each child folds her own neatly, with the mumber + 
in view, places it on the desk before her, and puts her hands behind her. 
The bell then rings for the monitors to collect bags, which they do, placing 
them one on the other in order; they then put them neatly into the bag 
belonging to their desk; also (heir scissors, thread-papers, needles and 
dhimbles. | The monitors are then ordered to the platform with their bags; 


] here they deliver them to the platform monitor. "They then return to 


eir seats, and the report of the good and inattentive girls is read aloud 
by the monitor-general; the good receive tickets, and the negligent must 
“either fo ckets or stay in after school hours. As soon as the reports 


1 the children are exercis | out of their seats, to wand each 
er own slate, with her hands behind her. A signal is given 
one elass following 
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teacher of 
deparimen: 


normal school and the viee-prineipal of the companion 
@ lectures on teaching and governing in a school, delivered 
to the students in both departments by the principal and vice-prineipal of 
ihe normal school for young mers an admirable model school and the 
faithful eounsels eonveyed by the superintendent. in her daily management 
and weekly addresses, ‘The effect of this combination is indeed very 
marked, if the superior activity and orderliness of mind. shown by: the 
senior over the junior section, during. my presence in the school, afford any 
fair measure of its amount, Considering however, that the female students, 
though ав much instrueted as the male students, and ‘Possessed of" superior 
manners, are yet not generally equal to them in physical resources, and in 
the enthusiastic onergy whieh brings a considerable Proportion of tho latter 


Upon the arduous duties of their уе nsible siti 
their stay is far too short to accom 
respects; although the means provi pare, yer 
with God's blessing, to render M modest, a 
Among the circumstances incidenta у conducive t 
recall especial atténtion to the fair proportion of XT 
in the model school, at the head of the monitor's class, givin; 
firmness, as well as intellectual Strength, to its organization, eminent y: 
beneficial to the student teachers, at the same time that they enjoy the 
further advantage of the head teachers of the normal and model schools 
themselves daily Superintending, ‘correcting, and teaching in the classes, 
It is a leading object in the ч 
raee of. teachers w] 


teaching, and, I might even add, their general character, before 
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sence of the Committee, and upon the Tesults of these examinations its, © 
members appear to base their assertion, that by the efforts of the Society, 
restrictéd as those efforts may ever have been by external obstacles and inter. 
nal wantofresources, ^ more elevated views of the teacher's office and duty 
have been promulgated ; a greater moral power has been given to popular 
instruction; and, as a necessary consequence, the school-master has been 
sure raised in publie estimation, though not by any means so 
portance of the office deserves. Letters from all parts of 
* the,country have borne testimony to the patience, diligence, and piety of 
many of the laborers whom {һе Society have sent forth. The best evi- 
dence, however, of the genéral satisfaction which has been given. is to be 
found in the ineMbasing applications for teachers, which pour in from all 
bee om largely exceeding the ability of the Committee to 
supply,» "wes E T 
lf by any, means its resources could bo so augmented, and its duties во 


а h supplemehtal institutions, that it could retain its student 
* ‘on terms consistent with their interests and those of the schools 


pplied, for quadruple the time oftheir present stay,—for two years — 
ad of six montlis,—such an arrangement alone would ultimately be 
productive of inealeulable advantage to that great branch of the popular 
education of England which comes under its influence, = ; 
ee ate) in the institution, resident in oe near the pgs 
polis, enjoy the advantage of pe 1 meetings п the theatre of the 
foetu professional Жылы, НТ А of Piu Б at a 
course of lectures provided by the Society each winter since 1837, for (heir 
gratification and instriteti8®, During the summer vacation a number of 
male teachers of British schools, from various parts of the country, known 
to the Committee through their inspectors, as persons who would really 
profit by such an ope es supplemental study, are invited to a rapid 
course of instruction in the frt ing and governing ina school, and 
to take up fheir residence in the Society’s house during its continuanee, 

‘THis opportunity of revising and improving upon thejr actual methods is > 
of great value; and those who have enjoyed the advantages of it are 
warm in acknowledging tham. Indeed, the British school teachers 
` throughout the kingdom genera intain relations with the parent 
Society, bi it is the ceni pplications for new teachers, and, 

1. therefore, the principal source Чер ^E CON) 
e СА x 7-4 М 
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NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, 


D 
HOME AND COLONIAL INFANT AND'JUVENILE SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile School Society, шег whose 
auspices the Normal and Model Schools described below are conducted, was 
founded in 1836, and has since that time educated upwards of two thou- 
sand teachers for Infant and Juvenile Schools. The Committee in their 
first Report, made in February, 1837, state with much force the reasons " 
that suggested the formation of the Society. ‘The Committee may with- 
out fear of contradictfon assert, that few situations in life require so much 
iserelion, so much energy, so much tenderness, so much self-control, and 

‚ав that of a teacher of babes; that to guide and govern an infant- 
school well calls for wisdom to discern, versatility to modify, firmness to 
persevere, judgment to decide; and they may add that no uneducated or 
undisciplined mind can supply the incessant care, the watchful diligence, 
the unwearied patience necessary to manage young children. 

One of the first duties of the Committee of the Society was to reduce 
infant instruction to,a system, the necessity for which must have been 
obvious to all who have observed the trifling desultory way in which infant 
Î schools were too often conducted by untratned teachers, For this purpose 

it was absolutely necessary to found a model infant-school, and also to pre- 

pare a set of text-books for the use of teachers, Both these objects were 
earried out, and the Society having constantly kept in view the necessity of 
improving their system, now possess an admirable *Model Infant School, 

a Juvenile School for childgen between six and ten years, in which the 

plan adpoted with the infants is carried out in its development with 

those of riper years; and һауе pffolished a series of text-books for the 


- use of infant-teachers, obviously drawn up with the utmost care, and 


4 


excellently fitted for the purpose in view. 

The establishment is located in Grays Inn Roads and contains accom- 
modation for a Mode) Infant School for children between the ages of two 
and six ; fora Juvenile Model School for children between the age of six 
and sixteen, and for sixty persons sent to be trained as teachers, The follow- 
ing documents, published by the Society, exhibit the qualifications of candi- 

ə dates, qnd the course of instruction pursued in both the Model School, and 
the Training Department. d a 
Qualifications of Candidates who enter the Tustitution to be recommended by the 

Committee to Schools, and the Conditions under which they are admitted. 

The Committee receive into their Institution, in Gray’s Inn Road; near King's 
Cross, for a limited period, persons either desirons to enter for the first time upon 
the work, or those who, having engaged in it, feel their own deficiency, and are 
anxious for improvement, DO А 

In order to nt disappointment and mistakes, the Committee think it neces- 

to state what they consider the necessary qualifications of candidates, and tlie 
conditions under, which they are received, P [ue 
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‘wor! 
2. Natural Disposition and Abilities —Vhere ar? certain qualifications of tem- 

| Pe looked for in the teacher of young children. The power of sympathy is felt by 
all, but its effect upon children ўз almost incalculables on this account an animated 
lively manner, tempered by sel&possession, and a cheerful good. himor, combined 
with gentle firmness, are very important, To these should be added, that natural 
fondness for children which leads to a participation їп allfheir little pleasures and: 
pa and bears patiently with their iufirmities and ill humors, It is also particu- 
arly necessary that infant school teachers should possess an aptitude to teach, the 
ility of drawing out and directing te powers of a quickness of pereep- 


оп. {о все the effect of the instruction they are giving, readiness in ayailing 
themselves of aecidental ci nees to awaken ntiment, or draw out 
some intellectual faculty. - k г ТЕЕ 
Acquirements.—It would be desirable that. БЕ ate should be able to read, to 
write a tolerable hand, to sing, should know the simple rules of arithmetie, be well 
acquainted with the Word of God, and possess some information in grammar, 
graphy, and natural history, — — à are i 
* Tt will be seen that they think the office of teacheyrequjres certain indispensable 
natural qualifications and some attainments; and, having this opinion, the Commit. 
tee would eürnestly entreat thosp interested in the cause of early education to 
utronize only such persons as their quunt can fully approve, every facility for 
lie improvement of those who devote themselves t$ the work being now afforded 
on reasonable terma, WP fie к 
Conditions —1, The Committee receive candidates in the first instance on 
tion; and on or before the expiration of a month, their qualifications are reported 
“on by the superintendeht in communication with the master of the model school ; 
and if the report be satisfactory, they are allowegl to continue; if not, they e 


the Institution, i ati Р 
2, All candidates who are to be recommended to schools sire to ri twenty- 
- four weeks in the house, and the ite ean not receive any who will not oome 


in for that time, The wives of married ca: tes remain such time as the Gom- 


mittee decide in each case, if they ean not remain—as it is much tobe desired thn 


they should—the whole time. 
3: The charge is redüced to 75.2 wı 

which includes every expense, except wash’ 
4. Married men are now admitted) to be 

without their wiv the above terms, vi 

finding their own lodgings. 

, 5. Unmarried men are not train 


ent to the arrangements of the Insti ‘pee iO he 
C benefit, the Committee do not receive ers for less than six weeks, unless they 
| inve actually the care of schools, an ‹ “unable to remain for that 


E NE г. 
improve- 
trained 
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Course of os ae for the TEACHERS ‘aining at the Hoxs апа Coroxtar 
1хЕАхт and Joyeyite Венооз, 

1 SourrURE.— The authenticity of the Bible and the Е of Christianity; 

eral View of the different books of the Bible; a daily Scripture text with re- 

po оГ a practical nature; instruction in. ‘the most important doctrines of 

the. to promote real religion, the lessons. pecially рша upon the duties 
an of teachers. 

Were AND SPELLING. t 
wace.—Grammar ; I composition, o^ ye 


Iv; Nune Ment arithmetic; eiphering. 


У. Fonw,—Lines and angles; superficies; solids, Я 

es N i Hisrony.— ; birds; plants, 

NE ү Drawiyo P For ‘the cultivation of taste and invention; as an 
imitative art. — 


VIL V. а тона ‘the notation of music. 
IX. GrocnaPHY.— eat view of the world; England, and its felonies’ ; 
tine. 
95 т parts, qualities, and uses of common objects; the essential 
perties of matter. 
CL Epucartosat, Digssoss.—Principle of ан ба Fihê oh the natural 
of children; on the government of children, and moral training; on subjects for 
jen on graduated i tion; on methods of tenching ; on writing and giving 
essons, : 
XIL Ритзгом, Exinomes, PAT ; 
ч First от Lowest class: Six Weeks. 
Tho stul nts in this class are » chiefly oconpied in receiving big for their own improve- 
ment; yita Е view to their future training, 
он. * +0 Morning. 4 
яа ДБ. ‘Tho business of the day is commenced with a text from SRE andremarks. This is 
|. followed byan educational motto; setting ШАШ воше principle or practice of education, 
EA s CR а romarks are also made, 
9 39 Practise m xinging pieces grom ч Hymns and Poetry." 
9 30, A lesson on objects, or the properties of matter. 


10 
10 p ОЗ ПЕ а А eon ties бз to the gap in one of the practicing schools by the superin- 
E A seas Se tubos А 2 
1 1i A losson о! 2 , 
ut 30. Dismissal. Afternoon, К 
2 0. A lesson. PARU n ft the ecd or practising schools, examined as to its 
Pik seo and the method of giving, ў 
OA lesion тва va jey o¢ in drawing, for the cultivation of tasto 


1 


3 
4 
M cer me dye Foday, D 

2 exercise on 5 Ж 
ofr IEE Tep А Ду, E 
o Evening. 3 
30. Scripture instruction, or anglyzi : lessons in ** Model Lessons, » 
30. Brienne heads of lessons in Hote toske. 


Saturday, Y РТ: 
15 А Воно, text and educational motto, as on the „ые days. RC AE 
30. Scripture instruction. An 
30, Gymnastics, under a ariti-sergeant. d 
10 30. Scripture sittin: 
1t 30. Entering heads їп note-books: | — 
Note,—The afternoon of Saturday is a holiday 
Bee Second Class.— 
s the students now begin what may properly 
E to the principles ahd practice of T nd 
, Mor 


Uy 
8 
8 
9 


sall the teachers in the Institution. 
Werks. n 
their, training, more time is approp 


3 


at 


туи Ii 
Na ьа. 


y. or on the principles Tana pristion 
ture. 


the lower d 
asan imitative 


T Ese: of the lesson on drawing. 
rof the class. ў 
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ном. Te A Afternoon, $ 
2° Oly of children in the school, = U4 
2 90. given фо tho children: je mistress of the infant school, " 
3 “OD, Recher x toons oe a Ди оона еа Lessons,” or other exer 
" me same kind. SWR ) 
9. Notat or isi. rawing, 
3. 0. Walki y Wednesday, and Friday, 
jp Evening. 
HEN 
n 
9 15] 
Saturday. 
Ж 16. А Boriptüre text and educational motto, as in the other days of the week. 
8) 30, A lesion. to the upper section of the glass on geografhy, and to the lower section on 
{ turo, 4 
9 %0 найы 
10 30. A lennon on Scripture. $ 
15 30, Entering notes in daily journals, 


jerin taking the entire management of ona of the small practicing schools, When they are not so 
Jyenmployed, their time is occupied ax follows, MU 
3 Mori 


ning. 
E s 4 feu p^. and e vs E F 
. A lesion on the princi tice of єз! 
уйнен кай иы any, 


LU 15. hools employed 
Tn DO DIa as oyod as репе i 


` Afternoon. i 

2° 0. In the dohools as before. А 

5 0. Dismissal, ` Evening. 

6 30. A lesso on natural history or Scripture. 

7 90. Entering notes in daily journals, en 

9 15, Dismissal, Saturday. . 

8 15. A Scripture text and educational motto, x 

8 30. A lesson on geography. v 

10 30. Gymnastics, 
10 30. A Scripture lesson. Н > 
11 30, Entering notes in daily journal, в Ч 


‘The following table oxhibity the time weekly allotted in the different classes to each ab jak of 


1 AS lite 3 у 
^ Te General Improvement —Seriptnre 5. pu 3'45 6 3M 
Writing an " - US 10 301i 30 
b.e >?) As 00? 7 
Number and fort E Cn 0. 0/1 49 
Natural hi E FSS 3 0|9 15 
Km j Jens #80) Y m 
jets om yr 
ашшы d sad nous 
гал Ah А 367 
Gymnastics and wa Tk noc SHOE es Vb] 56 
TE. Lessons on the principles and practice of early education. 9 45 
TI Practice in the Schools: Taking sha of classes, za 
aud afterwards of galleries of ehildra i co] ° 
Givin yan opinion on the lessons of tite teachers, 
“Giving lossons publicly = = St 15 
Attending as assistants in the schola _ а à 
Having the sole charge of schools under. р 1% 
Recapitulatfon :—General improvement |. \ ко: 
ТОЛЕ шомы зї pelea ШАБА АН is 
Schocl practice - - is 13. 


Sennas ia ayaa 


tot large aumberg of children, and the time is chiefly employed аз. assistants in the schools) 
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It is deemed unnecessary to give an syflabus of the courses of ordinary in- 
struction, but the mide. syllabus pen on the principles and practice of 


I^ early education, is ann asit shows what is in some degree peculiar to this in- 


hie os First Course. 
It is a distinctive feature at this course that the ideas are chiefly gained from 
examples presented to the students. The lessons are mainly explanatory of the 


examples, : 
il re the daily routine of employment in the Institution. The instruc- 
Ng tions by the committee for students. General rules and regulations. 
| y IL Examination and analysis of lessons from “ Model Lessons," viz, :— 
ENT Lessons on objects Part І p. 51-93. 
y ^ * color, Part I, » 149-157. 
x de = animals, Part L p. 160-165, 
oN J 4 number, Part I. p. 103-140. 


oe Begpture Lessons, Part IIL p. 1-28. 
Drawing out sketches of lessons on yarious subjects, after the example of 


analyzed. 
I— On Objects: 1 


1. On a &hell or leaf, according to the model of a lesson ona feather. 
2, Copper or iron . В. і М lend. 


ا 


D 8.Tea or sealing wax . . . “ * loaf sugar, 
4 Vinegar orink . =. . И“ 8 milk 
_ 5, Recapitulation, "m 
6, Parchment A awe eth ete 5 aper. 
т. Са NP ERIS: ДЕ at Hjar fe бап 
8, Pipeclay |. 5 5. e ie T : 
E. Wood ji Fics, уйдо mel HEUS 5 ‘coal. 
10, Recapitulation. . pb 
11. A candle or Hammer . . ® s Jead, 
12. A tumiporacon а. . © 8 a rose-lenf. 
18. An: mU MM у? honeycomb. 
ILA bird or bees 2. оа 0. UE a butterfly. 
15. Recapitulation, — ^ у, 0 : 
Е IL—On Animal. ' i 
1, Sheep . тойа, 9. Goat . model—cow. 
y= П 


ә Mi-gn Color: — 
1. The color blue. model—red. æ 2 Color yellow . model—green. 
IV. Lessons in which “Practical Remarks” form the text-book. die 
V. On the art of questioning children, and on the different methods of giving 
g lessons, 4 i 
A j "The students afterwards draw out lessons in full, aceording to models 
iven.- ae ‘ 
VI On dio best method of drawing out children’s observation upon the objects 
around them, and upon the circumstances in which they are placed, and 
on fixing the knowledge so gained in the mind. a 
ҮП. The characteristics of young children that must be kept in view and acted 


S - * проп, in order to secure their ‘attention, to interest them in their lessons, 
‘and to gain ascendency over them. г 
1 1. Love of activity. - о 
y 9, Love of imitation. у 


, 8. Curiosity, or love of кто! 
`4. Susceptibility to kindness and sympathy. 
~ 5. Deficiency in the power of attention. 
6, "The love of frequent change. — 
j 7. The force of early association, — ^ 
8, Disposition to repeat the means by which they have once at- 


m у tained their'ends f 


Ia 
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چ 
ҮШ. On tlie, senses, and the use t8 be made of them in. early education,‏ 
IX. The lessons given to the children of the preparatory or practicing‏ 
аз to the subjects, the manner of treating them, and their bear-‏ 
the education of the children.‏ 
ч "Preparatory. School-—1, Form— 1st ste|‏ 
Color—tst and Sud step, E‏ .2` 
Size—Ist step.‏ .8 
Actions—1st step.‏ .4 
Human body—1st step.‏ .5 © 
б. Objects—1st step,‏ 
Number—1st step.‏ .7 
Religious instruetion—1st. step 39‏ .8 
Sounds—]st step,‏ .9 
Second Preparatory School—1. Рота st‏ 
Color- 3rd om step, ja é‏ .2 
Size—2nd step. J‏ .8 
Actions—2nd step,‏ .4 
б. Place—lst step.‏ 
Objects—2nd step,‏ .8 
Animals—?nd ate 2 ie‏ .^ 
Number—2ud Srdstep. |. e‏ .8 
Moral instruction—2nd step, | ap‏ .9 
Religious instruction—9nd. step, "E‏ .10 
Sounds—2nd step, É NS‏ .11 
X A general view of tho different subjects of instruction in the‏ 


«оов, with a view ќо lead the students to draw from them Tic Га 
and plans of teaching. 


oe 
Second Course, n 
I. Instructions on familiar or consersational lessons, and on tho subjects chosen 
for these lessons, in the Preparatory schools. — 
1L Analysis of lessons in “Model Lessons,” о 
T. Form, Part П. p. 150-226, 
2. The human » Part. Tp ыш N 
3. A flower, Part IL p. 65-76... ¢ 
ty 4. Scripture lessons, Bart IL p. 1-21, 


> 


5. Bible examination, Part IL p. 12! 39. A 
AIL Drawing up sketches of lessons in wrili “according to a given model 
ү» Brst, ai singly, and then in a ојаг rece given ^ 


E d Objects, с, i А 
1. On sugar, after the model of the lesson on bread, — 
pices and liquids . « scorns, C 
and silk [4 м cotton, 


x 


TOR te gota) а Мой Д һе 
2. AP PE E Fi ues 
3. Different kinds of teeth | « 


4, Comparison of parts of a ў 
у. quadruped and йч. SIM. PP 


# 1. The sun and the dew, 
rd 2, Bheep—lion 
3. Fishermen of Galilee 


is. 
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8; David's Veneration for his. Ej « Solomon's respect 
for his mother. 
4, The Nobleman's Son. по р Mark x. 46 to 59. 


In Series or Course. 


_ 1. A variety of sketches, after the model of the usen on 


water, 


“2, A series of sketches оп a given subject 
prayer, &e, as in“ Model Lessons,” Part IIL p. p 24, is Ф 
8. A graduated series of sketches on the ona 


same subject. 


straw, a cat, de, 


4. On the subjects appointed for lessons weekly at the differ- 


ent galleries. 


e 
“ L " 
t 2 
; 5 
“ “ш 
* : 
: : 


А ig out Tessons in, fall on specified subjects—As | 
develop the idea of Inodorous, 


Pliable. 


‘Tasteless. < 

Soluble and fusible. 
Semitransparent, 

Elastic? A 

Aromatic, — - 

Natural and artificial. 

"Lesson on an elephant. 

Comparison of the cow and pig. 

A piece of poetry. 

The rambow. $ 
"The addition or subtraction of 8. 
Explanation of the terms—sum, remainder, 


uct, 
Su ais St damos X Tae “Lessons 
on Form” 


On the illustration of the general truth, “God 
is angry with the wicked every day,” 


Note—The number of sketches and lessons which the students are enabled to 
draw out during their training of course depends upon {ftir ability and upon the 


[Ду education they have r 


ived. Some of these lessons are examined pub- 


that their excellencies or errors may be pee out for the improvement of 
the e the name of the writer being withheld 

V.— Gallery: Lessons.—With references to the Gallery Lessons, instructions 
are given on the following: points —— v3 4 


E The sketch. 


2. The subject-matter. 


8: The summary. 


{ 4. The application of a moral subject. 
5. On maintaining order and interest. 
6. The exercise of the minds of the children, and the knowledge gained. 
"t. The manner of the teacher. 
8. Voice pronunciation. — 
a 9. Importance of attention to the whole gallery o of children. 
10. On the use to be made of incidental circumstances, 
11. On the questions to the ° 


12. Mechanical plans, 


'YL—On the subjects taught in the ool ain suitability to the children, 
and the mode of treating them :— 


1. Color. 

2. Form.. 

8. Size. 
4 Weight. 


5. ied waht СИ 3 


* 


TN 
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6, Number. » 


T as preparatory to geography. 

8. Sots FA mj Ed the notation of musie 
'9. Objects, ining models of common utensils, 

1 : 


0. Teaching by pictures of common objects, and drawing objects before 
` children, 


11. The human body, 

12, Animals. 

18. Moral instruction, 

14. M ious instruction, 

15. Teachi іесев of poetry. 

16. ising od эйр oF 2 

11. Reading and spelling, 

18. Tangupgo, including composition, grammmr, and the explanation of 
words, 

19. Number, form and language, as the elements of intellectual instruc» 
tion, $ 

20. Summary of the principles learnt in considering the subjects of lessons. 
for infants, 

21. Drawing out sketches of the different methods of iving lessons, and 
the uses to be made of them, showing which are Bad and which aro 
good, and those suitable to different. subjects, 

ViL—Miscellaneous:— $ 
1. A course of educational mottoes, F 
2. On intuitive knowledge and early development. 
8. On principles and plans of education. 


4. Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, byopght forward with a view - 


to form right principles of moral training and intellectual develop» 
ment, 
5 On the playground, especially in reference toits influence in the in- 


tellectual and moral training of children. , 


Third Course, 
+ L=The practice of the school-room, and the principles on which it should be 
\ »regulated:— о " 
The каноо and its apparatus, including library, collection of objects. 


The opening and general arrangements of а school, — 
„Attendance, and the best met oPtaising and filling a school. 
, Admission payment, and first tr&itment of children. 

General order and qnietness, i 
The physical state of the children, health, cleanliness, neatness, 

‘The exercises of the school-room and play-ground. 

The division of time, and the subjects of lessons in a school, 

ading elder scholars to work, independently of the master’s 


The government of a school with respect to its spirit and plans, 

The pose of numbers in teaching and moral isis S 

ош pe emulation, p 

х istance, including paid assistants and monitors; the monitorial s stem. 
The defects and advantages of the individual, and. simultaneous methods of 
"instruction, and the use of the ellipses, 

Examinations by the teacher, for parents and for subscribers. 

Holidays, 


.— Points respecting teachers — 

| The intellectual and moral qualificati f; А i 
EX o vi let him in his labors, ART Ind Mis ашиде 
ji. The conduct of teachers to parents, committees, inspectors, and ihe publie, ^ 
by which teachers may carry on their own improvement, í 


4 
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IIL—On the mental and moral constitution of children with’ reference to the 
principles on which education should be based :— 


Mental. 
* | The various operations of the mind, intellectual and moral, and the wisdom 
and goodness of God which they display, 
"The dependence of one intellectual faculty upon another, and the necessity 
_ for the orderly and progressive development of the whole. 
The intellectual diversities of children, and the method of teating each 
variety of character. 
Moral. 


The importance of fhoral training on a religious basis, showing how the 
Bible should be our guide. 
Diversities in the méral character of children, and the method of treating , 


viz, 
Attachments of children, 
Anger, andthe treatment of passionate children, 
Quarrelsonfe. children. 
Children disposed to injure and destroy. 
Cunning children. ° 3 
Coyetous children. 
Fear, and its use and abuse, as a means of discipline with children. 
Firmness, and its tendency to become obstinacy, 
The love of distinction and applause, 
The cultivation of benevolence, 
The sense of right and wrong. 
Respect, 
Obedience.e è a 


- TV.—General truths рск the Chee of the minds and moral feelings, 
and the uses to be made of them fh the education of children. 


The Graduated бое of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools. 4 
I. Ветлотооз Instrucrioy.—1s¢ step : Moral Impressions.—The children of this 
guis sro yery young, direct, religious instruction can scarcely be attempted at 
t, 


"n 


t their moral sense isto be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For in- 
stance, little acts of obedience are to be required from them—their conduct to~ 
wards "each other regulated, a&d little conversational lessons are to be given upon 
the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a yiew to develop the feeling of 
love, and to instruct them in their dutigs, у: a 

2nd step: First Ideas of God.—The object, as the children advanee, is to pro- 
duce the first impressions of their Heavenly Father—to lead them to feel some- 
what of his power from its manifestation in those works of his with which they 
are familiar; “and somewhat об his benevolence, by comparing it with the love 
shown them by their parents and friends. 3 
8rd step: А Scripture Print—The story to be gathered from the picture, by 
directing the attention of the children to it, and by questioning them. A portion 
of the Scripture should be given, that the children may connect the narrative with 
the Bible, and receive it as Divine instruction. The children should also be'en- 
couraged to make their remarks, by which the teacher may ascertain how far 
their ideas are correct. "The object of the lesson should be to make a religious 
id moral impression, | ns 
` ih step: Scripture Narratives—The incidents or characters shouldgbe chose 
with a view to inculcate some important. truth or influential recept. Elliptical 
teaching should be introduced to help the children to receive the story as a whole, 
and to sum up the lesson. In giving these lessons, the story itself should be either 
read from the Bible, or partly read and partly narrated, and pictures only used 
occasionally, to illustrate and throw interest into the subject. Teachers ought well 
to consider the different positions that pictures should occupy in the different stages 
of instruction. 
bth step: Scripture Illustrations of Di 
chosen with a view to inculcate some of the 


and |. Precepts.—Narratives, 
‘Simple and fundamental doo 


E^ 
4 ? 4 
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«' For instance, sin, "its nature, introduction into the world, its 
remedy provided for it in the sacrifice of the Saviour. As 
some lessons to be giyen to illustrate the natural history or , , 


the Bible. 
Nors.—In the first ог early lessons on Scripture narratives, the truth or pře- 
cept sliould be drawn from the story by the BE In the Tater lessons, the 
precept or religious truth or duty may be stated as the subject of the lesson, and 
the children, required to discover what Scripture narratives illustrate the truth or 
precept they are considering. 
г Ol step-—A. course from the Bible, or a course on the Natural History of the 
Bible, . On Monday, Scripture geography. E ; 
TL. Onmors.—1s¢ step—Distinguishing or naming three or four common ob- 
jects, and telling their uses; or distinguishing and naiping the parts of common 
objects, and stating their uses, 

» 2nd step, Ona Object chosen that exhibits ina remarkable degree some par- 
ticular quality, that the idea of that quality may be developed. Anotier, having 
distinct parts, which the childrenyare to discover, and of Phich they are told the 
names, 


Fd step: One Object—The children, to find out. the qualities that can be dis- 
covered by the senses alone ; also-to distinguish and name the parts, 

4th step: Miscellaneous. Objects, Metals, Earths, Liquids, de, „Опе Object-— 
The children to extend their observations to as beyond those which are im- 
mediately discoverable by the senses, 4 Little simple information to be given at 
this stage on the natural history or manufacture oft the object, after the children’s 
observation has been called ош. uz 

5th steps Several objects.—The children to compare them, and point ont 
points of resemblance and difference. 


* ILL Tors—Model toys of kitchen. utensils, common ‘carpenters’ tools, 4 


‘naming them, and telling or showing their uses. . p 
IV, Prerunes.—1st step—Groups of objects or single figures, naming and 


talking about them, 


. 2nd step—Part of the lesson to be on the recollection of a picture used in a 
former lesson— part on a picture of common objects, 


V. Humas Bony.—14t. step.—Distinguishing the principal paris of the: human 
; the teacher naming them ; or the children exercising any part of the ) 

аз directed. This lesson should be accompanied with considerable action, to ani- 
mate the children. E f = 

2nd step.—Distinguishing the secon parts of the body. This lesson to be 
extended to the parts of the principal of the human body, the teacher con- 
ша to name them: а ga of action still tobe used. 1 

step.—Distinguishing the qu of the prinei; ts of the human body— 

the children naming them, and telling their Hy piper m 

VI Fonw.—lst step—Distinguishing the patterns of shapes for the rpose of 
Wa the jun form—the children VE Шашыла Orca nud ia 
EM g ne 


2nd step—The children continuing to select the patterns of shapes, i 
to the one shown; when perfect in this, they may Pen all елле Н 
= ваше number and kind. of edges, and the same number of corners, y 
' 8rd step—The children to determine the number of sides and corners iit planes, 
^o. Whether the sides are straight or curved ; also to learn the names of the planes. 
к, dh ер. —А solid is shown, and the children select all those that resemble it 
in some points; the names of thé solids are not to be given. The letters of tue 
ир to be examined, and the number and direction of their lines to be deter- 
min a” , 


5th step—To determine the length of different 1 , ла 
tice the introductory Теззойз on Form in "Modal Lessons.” part IL, ране 
th (ер. The course of lessons on Forth in “Model Lessor - 


PES. 
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what they observe ог know, withont-refer&nce to any arrangement, the aim of the 
instruction being to elicit observation, to cultivate the power of ression, and 
especially to encourage humane and bei t feelings towards the inferior crea” 
tion. tliis stage it is well sometimes to allow the children themselves to pro- 
bri imal that they are to talk about, | 
7 Step: A Domestic Aniinal.—Olffldren to name its parts, color, size, and 
p An attempt should be made in this stage, at a little arrangement of 
but it should not be too rigidly required. One principal object should. 
humane and benevolent feelings towards the lower nnignals. ` 
» rd step: A Domestic Animal.— Children to describe the uses of domestic ani 
mals, their different actions, and with what limb they perform any action, the 
sounds they make, our dutigs with respect to them, &c. These alternate weekly 


Leah step: Animals ang Human Body.—The children to describe where the 
different parts of the human body are situated, and to compare those parts with 
the parts of animals, pointing out in what they are alike, in what, they differ, and 
‘how fitted to the, habits and wants of man, or of the different animals, ° See course 


" in“ Model Lessons," port L n y 

C Sthstop: Wild Animals.—Children to tell their parts, color, size, and ay ppears 
nce; to point out how particularly distigguished, and to learn something of their 
ү, 


~ habits and residence ; being led to perceive how the animal is fitted by the Al- 
“mighty for its habits and locality. aura} 


Т 1 
УШ, Pranvs—Lst step—Naming the parts of plants, and telling their uses 
to man as food, бс, Л 
2nd step—See course in “Model Lessons,” part 11. 
IX. Noaown—1st step : First Idea of Number—The idea of the numbers 
1 to 5 or 6, to bg dgveloped by the use of the ball frame md miscellaneous 
сїз, as ГЕНЕ АН in Жык introductory lesson, *-Lessons on Number,” re- 
ted, by permission of the author, for the, use of the teachers of the institution, 
“Papers on Arithemetie;" to which may be added many additional exercises, 
ch as those in the 1st mæl 2nd sections of “ Arithmetic for young Children,” &с, 
- «9nd step: First Idea of Number—Vhe idea of the numbers from 6 to 10 to: be 
"developed by the use of the ball frame, as before; also the first and second exer- 
ciseg iù “ Model Lessons," part i, to be used as directed in that work, 
Bid step: Addition and Subtraction.—Vhe yomaininf exercise under section T, 
‘also the whole of the exercises on subtraction fh the same work. d 
~ Ath step.— The more difficult exercises ig “Model Lessons,” part і, xte, nccom- 
ied by selected exercises from “ Arithmetic for Children” 
bth step: The Four Simple ра Ортон on the four simple rules, in num- 
"ber from: 10 to 100, from * Papers on Afithmetie" and “Lessons on Number 
also simple explanations of the rules, leading the children to think of the opera- 
tion they have been performing; also, by numerous exercises, to lead them to 


| perceive some of the general properties oí number. ` 
X Ooron.—18t sipa OE colors according to a pattern shown, and ar- 
ranging colors, no names being 1 
ARA iem e a the names of the 
roy 


forent colors, and selecting them when 


“called | name. 15 
in DA It ИМ and n 
ing, examples from surroundaig | 
© AT step Distinguishing and naming cade of color, andeproducing gxamples 
‘from memory. rere: 1 5 
j DI step — The lessons in this step to be given on a specific color; the children 
“are also to learn. from seeing them mixed, how the secondary-eolors are produced 
- from the primary. 4 2 bn: 


‘colors and shades of colors, and pro- 
with exercises on beads of different 


2 a { 
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the extent and variety: of &xercise which they nre intended to give to 

: ê observed, ‘The courses form two series of exercises, commenced 

and completed jn the juvenile-school. 

Ks First. Series—To. Exercise the Eye alone, ¥ 

y Measuring relatively. — Let the children determine the relative length of lines 
drawn in the same direction. on the slate, i. 4, which is longest, which is shortest, 
Же Whenever there is a dilference of opinion, prove who is correct, by mea- 

0 

| Determine the relative length of lines drawn in different directions on. the 
Determine the relative distances between dots made on the slate. Ў Ы 
. Determine the relative difference of the distances between different parallel 
lines. , 


Determine the relative size of angles. 

X Determine the relative degree of inclination ‘of lines from the perpendicular— 

first, by comparing them with st perpendicular line, draw on mother part of the 

slate—and afterwards without this assistance, E 

"The same exercise with horizontal lines, 4 

* Determine the relative sizwiof circles, and then of portions of circles, 

‘ Children called out to divide straight lines, drawn in different directions, into 
2, 8, 4, &c, equal of given parts, the others to state their opinions аз to the eor- 
rectness with which the operation has been done. ^ К 

‘The aboye exercise repeated with curved lines in different directions, 
Nore.—Several of the above exercises may be applied to the lengths, de, of 
the objects and pictures in the room. SENE C 
feasuring by current Standards.—The teacher to give the children the ў 
an inch, nail, quarter of a yard, foot, half a yard, and; yard, which, at first, 
be drawn in a conspicuous place, for the whole class to see. 
Mo decide the length of lines.— First practice the children upon the inch, А 
upon the пай, and во оп up to the yard; continually referring to the standard — 
measures, A271 
^, Norg—These exercises should be continued until the eye can decide with 
tolerable accuracy, pe - 
^ Determining the length of lines combined in various rectilinear geometrical 
lures: L^ 
Determining the eireumferenetor girth of various objects, Miei 
Determining distances of телер extent, such as the floor and walls of the 

Pon. the play ground, &c., бе. i ра 

feasuring by any given Standard Measuring sizes, heights, len; 

any given verán: ^ * x pm = 


pima often a given standard will occupy any given space, with respect to su- 


{ Second Series—To Exercise both the Eye and Hand. 
, Before commencing these exercises, it would be advisable to give the children 
instruction (in а elass around the large slate) with regard to the manner of holding 
the Mere ihe position of the hand in drawing lines in various directions, This 
will be found to diminish the labor of attending to each individual separately, In- 
Кеси as to the position of the body may be left till the children are placed at 
{ е des! aya 
J Norr—The standard measures, used qure should be painted cn the 
i in some manner, both horizontally 


e children to ice drawi ight lines in di VAMOS 7 " 
ni hen. in Leng, First perpen ры прау ГА T 


X. cng take оза, m Mes 
W7 To draw lines ven lengths and directions, . 
2/1 "o divide the lines they draw into giv eee 


0 draw curved lines in different. gradually’ i 
try how many angles they can wile, a aides 1 
EEE ا‎ | e 4 » 
XM Á 
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То аб egi make of 2, 8,4, ёс. curved lines. Then proceeding to 
copies; eopying those formed of straight lines, then those of curved lines, 
To draw from copies. Ө» vv. 
Nors.—In the course of forming figures out of straight and euryed lines, tlie 
children should be taught to make the letters of the alphabet, 


ХП. Grocrarny.—t!s¢ step—The course consists of the following series of les- ` 
sons: I. Thecardinal points. 2. The semi-cardinal points, 8. The necessity of 
having fixed points. 4. The relative position of objects. 5. The boundaries of 
the e 6, The boundaries of the play-ground. 7. The relative distances 
of the parts and objects of the school-room, 5. Tho relative distances of the parts 
and furniture of the school-room marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or 
black board with tee befote иаа 9. The scale >} map. 10. The 
relative positions istances of different places on a ma] he neighborhood, 
п. The map of England. 22, The map of the Holy la 


IMEN OF EXAMINATION PAPERS 


\ н ч. 
wee =. on 
mrs] Lo 
3 Gorm NAGEMENT AND THE ART OF TEACHING. 
eo , 
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— 
| WAT the risk of repeating some of the leading principles set forth in 
the foregoing “ Course of Instruction,” we give below a Syllabus of 
Lessons on Education given in the same institution to students in 
training for teachers in the schools of the Home and Colonial Infant and, 
Juvenile School Society. н 


| ExTRAOTS FROM BvLLADUS OP LEssoss on EDUCATION, GIVEN TO STUDENTS 
JN Trarxixo AT THE Номе AND COLONIAL SCHOOL Socirty. 


L—Tuwu PitNOrPUES ov EDUCATION Аз ser FORTH By PEsTALOZZI. 

1. On the Aim proposed by Pestalozzi in Education —This the first point.to be con- 
Sidored— Mistakes with respect to—The true aim of e " 
—intellectual and moral charaeter—Social relation: 
yo wA, "pee cde 

2, The Influence of a 

hitherto pursued—Causes of this—Influence of a, ion on thought, feeli 
n sentiment, ора, &c.—Different senses in E nm Soo be said to be 

‘of the man—Influence of education established from examples—Necessity of fait 

this principle on the part of the ‘Peacher—Incidental and systematic 

difference between—The Teacher to form a good and moral atmosphere 


3. » Organic— Organs and organized bodies considered to illustrate: this— 
Difference БЫ poe rom within carried on by organic action or development, — 
and increase from without effected by secretion-—A pplication-— Difference: between. 
ordinary elementary education and elementary education on the system of Pestalozzi | 
—Deductions as to liberty, activity; апі power—Tho. application, especially as tò 

У tiberty, in the school-room and ply ground. Ф “Sts 

» On Education being an entire Work Pestalozzi's motto, to work 
on the head, the hand, and the кер: Stewart on the same point] 7. 
introduced the principle into popular edj 
fusion, moral epus c that have been ma to 
lozzi's estimate of the relative importance of different elements of a child's. nature, 
"d method of dealing with each. be АА 

1 ion should aim at the Gradual and Progressive ient ој E. — 
Examples of graduated and progressivo instruction ре N ies to 


E ew 'ercise of con- 
ception—From the conception of material things to abstract ideas, &c.—' 8 
\ —to find something ean in the experience of the child n the subj ibus] 
thus proceeding ftom the known to the unknown—The child 0 1 
4 .. before proceeding to the next—The extent 
. tremes to be avoided—The gradual 
exercise; 


6. tion should be Harmonious: 
and um but simultaneously; — 

7. Character or Spirit of. 
> religiously "—]ilnstration drawn 
emp! ion of this spirit in the 
Results to be expected. 
t AM Twp Eu. 
~ Value of t 18 learned from e: 

mind for books-—When commenced 

nite meai to 


t 
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the lattor—Difference between the instruction f infants and juveniles, the one mainly” 
жай e, the E principally fioa Pel x x 
tween Education and im—An idea put forth strongl; Pesta- 
e o of Leene eM EE com- 
(though the subject may be clearly explained) does not produee the same 
instruction employed as ‘a means m mental. discipline—The proper 


i Я 
10. of a Mized Character —W hat means—Principle on which based— 
Examples—Education should be practical as well as preceptive—IIlustrated by the 
‘Teacher as well as enforced upon the child—Applied. individually as well gs collec- 
tively— Direct instruction to be followed һу eee education united with 
private and dotnestic—Children to be carried rapidly over some subjects to develop 
power and energy,—slowly over others to give habits of minute investigation—Subjects 
of instruction’énumerated, — 9 5 
411. Systems of Education.—Application of the word system—Views genorally taken 
of systems of education—Characteristics of the chief popular systems, especially those 
of Stow and Postalozzi—The one teaching chiefly through words “picturing out,” as 
itis called, the other by things and words in their APRIRE place—The specious 
boast of selecting what id good from every system—The motto, “That 1s the best 
-system which bride the @owers of the mind under the best discipline,” а test—The 
“system of Pestalozzi foufded on principles and adapted to the human mind, conse. 
Sg n Ug stem, might be called the natural system— Different value 
an 
даілі 


Illustration of this shewn in е дегелі kinds of value appears 

ing to Wheat and bread—Advantage of principles in every thing—Many Teachers 

>) © appreciate plans only—Principles the only true and safe guide. н 
н io 12, Summary of the leading Principles of Pestalozzi. 

1. Education ought to be essentially religious and'moral. [ 

j 2. Education ought to be essentially organic and complete, and not mechanical, su- 
- perficial, and partial, it should penetrate and regulate the entire being. 

ı 3. Education ought to be; free and natural instead of being cramped, confined, sur- 

уйе һе child should pavg sufficient liberty to manifest decidedly his individual 


ler. — 2, 
‚ Education ought to he drmonictis in all its parts—It should be so carried on that 
natural Казиев, and all the acquired knowtedge ugree and harmonize. 
ж; ication should be-based on intuition, on a clear and distinct perception of the 
< subject to be learned. k اچ‎ Р ‹ 
6. Education should be gradual and progressive, united in all parts, like a chain, 
forming n-continued series without gaps, pi 4 , 
т. Edu ation should be of a mixed character, uniting the private and the publie; it 
should cul at the same time the social and domestic spirft. 
В, Education should be synthetical—every thing taught should be first reduced into 
its elements by the Teacher. — * da 
9. Education should be practical, drawing its means of development from the actual 


circumstances of life: 


ө 
The Аат о Тклсипчо, 
l—1iNTRODUCTORY COURSE. 
ining Familiar or Conversational Lessons, and. on the 
Соз ЖЕЛЕУ 
of Lessons selected from “ Model Lessons,” а work. 


ice of understanding this art—One of the 


uestioning— Rules to ре ob 
Lind? of questions “Of a tite ot 
ЖТР: 

instruction—Children brought 
afforded for securing order, 
progress, training— Value in т Tabor—The principle of suc- 
found in the power of the sympathy of nambers—Extent to which ‘Teachers 
avail themselves of this sympathy—Its abuses— ies connected with gallery 
pie bi ix Nov ee 2 


y Lessons —Directions te ‘making s good sketoh—Advantages of а 
x pn : 


© plait 


„At the right starting point—Subjects should he yaried—The reason and pri 
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ince of. determining beforehand the chief points of the lesson, and 


е method, ing thers out. 
3. The ‘matter.—Iinportance of attention to quantity and quality—Rules by 
whieh d, and the principles ороп which based— Advantage of clear and nat- 


The ideas to be thoroughly worked into the minds of the children 
sufficient but foo much new matter to be presented properly, it being nlmosv** as 
important. how ehildren learn a& what they learn." 

4. The Summary.— Definition of а summary—The qualities of a good suminary—lts 
uses—Various ways of making а summary—Advantage of its being well committed to 


memorywr written out by the children, р 
S Алене Of Moral and’ еі Lessons.—The nature of this applieation. ex- 


ined-—"The importance of applying moral and relijious instruction—O} requiring the. 
Children to make the application themselves What is meant by impression Causes of 
failure in making religious instruction impressive, 

~ 6, Order, Interest, anc’ Attention—'The importance of order—Qauses of disorder— 
Various means of obtaining and regaining order—Difference between order and stiff: 
ness or restraint—Importance of exeiting interest—Means of doing it~—Difference bo 
tween healthful activity of mind and excitement—Attention how to be obtained and 


kept up, 

T Fha Exercise to be Tv tothe Minds of Children.—Impotance 6f producing activi 
of the mind—Amount of mental exercise to be given—Meunyof giving it—Teachers tell 
too'much— Ways of doing во, und causes. D 3 
© 8. The Manner of the "'eacher.—lropoetance of manner, especially with young chil- 
dren— Different kinds of manner—How each affects children—'The power of a decided 
mannor—Its abuse—The effects of the voice in exciting different welingy—Tones of 
Voice suited to different subjects. g 

9. Attention to the whole Gallery — Temptations to attend toa few children only— 
Effects—Meuns of keeping up general attention-—Difficulties where a gallery is unti 
ny CH of children’ of different degrces of attainment—How în part p^ 
obviated, | 


ground—'The influence that the notice of incidental circumstances has on the cl 1 

Es well'in an intellectual as in a moral point of view—Cautions against the abi 

this practice. TM 
11. On the Language given to Children.—Relation of lopgusge to idens—Right time of 

Finé words and technienl 


supplying langnage—Necessity for clearness and simpli 
terms tobe avoided. p 


joo 3.—ON CLASS INSTRUCTION.) АРЕ "ЗА 
Use of class lessons2-Mechanieal arrangements—Apparatus—Amount. of class in- 
x. 


‘The importance of the instruction being of a graduated character—Of i deles ng 
iei] ез upon 


Numher— Physical actions and employments— Sounds, includi; ice in si ? 
Common objects—Pictures of palit tae Diese DR wu H 
Moy Animals Plants cLunguage- Heading, Spelling, Wi 
struction, =A 
)N THE SUBJECTS OP INSTRUCTION, ету? PEE Eins as 
Points in which а Juvenile School 


Method of giving such pueis a maia 
treating the children—Morally, thre 
Intelle. Пу, making them more jn 
i ation and knowledge 
be self-educators. 


hoy Жан, 
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К ° 
Ш.—Тнє 8сяоог.-воом, 4s TO ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT, 


1. The: School-room.—Influence of the appearance of ihe school-room on the chil. 
dank Oisc lis qu jn Que Du s and their Arisrement Ree 0 
jation— Temperature—Order and decoration—Apparatus— W hat it i 1 Я 
eint оло he taken of it, D à i; х гарав 
2. The Opening of a New School, dc— Preliminary steps to be taken—Difficulties 
Spirit in which to commence—Plans to be adopted—Admission of children—Register 
and E Rotes mens, - 
3. The Organization of a School.—What it means—Importance of good organization— 
Plans to be Reader men of new гей Башы, Жайы айса рн баа time- 
tables, programmes, distribution of work, &c. 
4, Division or Classification of the Children,—Importance of classification of the chil- 
dren of an Infant School—Tocmuch neglected өне The advantage seen in the 
Model Schools of the Institution—Arrangement in. galleries and classes— Principle 
upon which this is made, of. proficiency, not age or size— The difficulties of Infant 
Sor desee азе pons ane. i 
© 5, Regular punch tendance, and the means of insuring it—Importance of the 
subject—Different causes of irregular attendance—Method of deas wiih each— 
Means for Securing*attengance, Supplying а good education, having well defined and 
Pee ie alee Raeren ®re-payment— Punctual attendance—How much depending 
Ы on the Teucher’s own habits—Closing the door at a fixed hour—Visiting the parents, бес. ` 
‚6. The Dinner hour and arrangements for й.-' Ге Teacher's presence necessary—Its 
emience considered—The social and moral effects of superintending children at 


| gy ler. 

| ~ T The Physical State of the Children—Teacher's duties with respect to health, 

ad cleanliness, and neatness—Duties of parents not to be too much interferred with 
^ Means of cultivating cleanliness, neatness, &c.—The effects. 

Mp 8. The, Play-ground.—Physical education—lIts. importánce— Provision to be made 
for its connection with а school—Advantages of the play-ground in reference to moral 
instruction and moral training—Its bearing on the health and comfort of the Teacher 

Their objections answered] t required in the superintendenceof the play-ground— 
ipparatus, games, &c.—Tinte to be. allotted to exereise—Objections of parents met. 

p Monitors, il- Teachers, and Paid-Assistants.—Monitors, these “necessary evils,” 

г ‘as they have been called, fast disappearing—Stilleoften found useful—Relative value 

of Monitors and Pupil-Teachers, and principle on which to be ascertained—The de- 
s partments of labor for which dagh hest fitted—Pestalozzi’s method of preparing Moni- 
tors, and the work allotted them—Instruction of Pupil-Teachers, general and special— 
‘Their management—Special cases examined—Pupil-Teachers almost essential to a 
good school, and amply repay labors of first year or two—to be early trained to“ self- 
education”—When so trained a great relief to the Teacher—&lways to be had where 


| 
i practicable. — 
| 


Woo € CLR 


10. Examinations, for the satisfaction of the public—The parents—The Teacher— 
The design and special advantages of each—Manner of conducting them—Abuses— 
Addresses to parents a most desirable adjuget—Suitable topies for such addresses. 

п 


«Holidays, their use and number—Never, to be given at fairs, wakes, &c.—Not 
| generally desired by children їп a well-conducted school. — 

^ 12. Dealing with Parents.—Position of the parent—Its relation to the 'Teacher—Con- 
4 elusions—The double duty of a Teacher to ће To Lu the school—Course to he 
] + taken— Necessity of a conciliatory manner in dealing with parents who will not sübmit 

{ to rules—On punishing children al the request of parents. — . 
“13. Visitors, special and casual— Connection of the former with the school —Attention 
and courtesy due to them—How far the usual. ез алеи of a school may be changed 
q for visitors—Their suggestions—Spirit in which to he taken—Use to be made of them. 
14. Inspectors—The peculiar character of their office—Inspection always to be ob- 
tained when practicable—Its value to a good Teacher—Their view of a school con- 
trasted with ба of the Teacher—Their relation,as well to the Teacher as to the Pat- 
*ron—The Teacher's best friend—Inspection anticipatec—Preparation to be made— 

to be given before Inspector, as at other times. ^ 2 

5. Patrons and Committees.—Relation to the sehool—Claims—The blessing of a 
od Patron— Difficulties with Patrons ог Committees— The self-will and pridé of a 
Teacher not to be el Has scion E the рог doing: E and 
ends.to.be kept in view rather than plans—Not or Oppose even when not con 
T M Petey E way in minor Fea if vital are untoüched—Circumstances 
| | appear to justify giving up a school. 
; V zal dd 


importance of government in sc 


» үз 
, 
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child first ideas of subordination—Essential also to the comfort of the Teacher—To 
the progress and happiness of the children—Disorder the master defect of many. schools 
—Dislike to "Teachers often caused by misgovernment. —. 

2. А knowledge of the Principles of Action in Childhood required in order to Govern 
well.— The principles enumerated—Their importance—Scripture references on the in- 
fluencé of habits—Wisdom and beneficence of the Creator seen in the early formation 
and power of habits—Dilficulty of ascertaining motives—Importance of knowing them— 
"The use to be made of them in governing a school. 

3. Parental Government—Difierent kind of rule as to their spirit—The political— 
The miltary—Tho family—Characteristics of each—Reasonableness of requiring the 

[parental spirit in Teachers—In what it consisis—Effects of possessing the spirit—The 

parental spirit manifested by God—Seen in Christ—The parental spirit should govern 
our sehools—Onr debt to Pestalozzi for advocating it до powerfully—His {fundamental 
principle in all moral development and training. 

4. Authority—Meaning of the term—Abuses of authority—Modem mistakes—Import- 
ance of authority in the school-room—How to be used Adaptation to the nature of the 
child—Mistakes as to governing by love alone—Rules to be adopted in establishing and 
niaintaining authority, 

. Kindness —Distinguished from other affections—Love, essential to a Teacher— 
Shock often received by children when transferred frons a mother to an unkind 
Teacher—Influence of Kindness—Principles on which based—Manner of carrying 
Чеп out— Caution against extremes, 7 
‚б. Justice —Definition— Temptations"to partiality—Children’s ‘appreciation of jus 
tice— Written rules often saril. ` 

Fear.—lts abuses аз а principle of government shown in the conduct of parents, 
teachers, and nurses—'The use of fear in the moral economy of the child, and conse- 
quently its use ss Teacher—Cautions. р 

В. Influence —W hat it is to govern with the will of à child—Meatis of obtaining in- 
flence—its true value both in the Infant and Juvenile Seiiool. t 
19. Appeal to Principle—Nature of principle, or ‘sense of right and wrong—Relative 

Бао among motives of action—Advantages—The result, self-government, &c;,— 
'erfection of a school as to government, when good cdnttuct proceeds from principle, 
J0. Prevention.—lmportance of this principle: as applied to the government of a 
school—Children to have full otsuen To associate pleasure with learhing— 
‘Teacher to call in aid the public opinion of the school—To obtain the €o-operation of 
parents, e 


the йопа!‹ 
"Teacher—Effects of these on’ the child—Puaishment should arise out of the fani 


be shown the connection between sin and punishment—An unv ing punishment im- 
ossible—Should differ according to usus and disposition, nine e шы, 
с.—Буйїз of severe punishments—Importance of discrimination— Public. exposure as 
a punishment— Spirit that leads а teacher to expose her pupils for her own gratifica- 
tion—Effects of exposure on different dispositions, and on-spectators—Corporal pun- 
piri s and ponens practice contrastod Obtain of Dr. Poen Dr. 
ryce— Pesi 2178 rules for using it—It: i I—Expulsi 
Ы. resorted to Cirsumstancee fo attend ME Guia y e estos when 
- Jumulation,—Nature of the principle—Usual appli tion] 1 ^ - 
QUOS emulation, ein gusti Bora Serine porc s ооа por 
rivalry a means of self-knowle ise ideas—} i imu- 
lateé—Difficulties of a Teacher SUE PX PE o eben oi 
overcome difficulties—To gain knowledge—To please 


TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 


| ход MASTERS FOR THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 


At. e 
Tre following account of St, Mark’s College is drawn from the Annual 

Reports of her Majesty's Iyspectors of Schools, from 1843 to 1846, and from 

publications of the Principal, Rev. Derwent Coleridge, addressed to the 

Secretary of the National Society :— 

‚ "Thé principal Normal: School, or training establishment for masters for 
‘schools under the charge of the National Society, is located in the parish of 
“Chelsea, on the Fulh&n Road, about two and a half miles from Hyde Park 

Corner. It is called St, Mark's College, and the place is frequently designated 
^ as Stanley Grove. " 
{ С 50е and Buildings.—The site of the institution consists of eleven acres 
‘of land, perfeetly healthy, and surrounded by a wall; of the eleven acres of 
Jand, about three дегез and a half are oceupied as gardens and potato- 
ground, three acres as meadow-land, two acres and а half as pleasure-eround 
| and shrubberies, leaving about: two acres for the farm«and laundry buildings, 
the college, practicing school, and chapel. The whole of the grounds, 
whether Ја ‘out as megdow-land, garden-ground, or shrubberies, may be 
| “considered, and really are, practically useful for the industrial purposes of 
| ‘the college. Formerly the estate belonged to Mr. Hamilton, whose com- 
modions mansion, sear the southern side of the property affords, in addi- 
tion to an excellent resid€nce for the principal, a committee-room, a spacious 
“aud lofty leeture-room, Tod an area of 1,070 feet, the walls of which were 
fitted by the late owner with handsome bookcases, above which are casts 
from the Elgin marbles, a dining-hall (area 4503 feet), and offices, 

Attached to this has been erected, in one of the Italian styles, a chapel, 
&c,, a quadrangle, in whieh are situate the dormitories of the pupils, n sep- 
arate bed-room (area 52} feet) being appropriated to each. The quad- 
rangles are two stories, containing @ch 22 small sleeping-tooms, together 
with the towers at the two outer angles, each of. which*contains a. sitting- 

< room, a master's bed-room, and three smaller chambers for boys, thus. pro- 
viding aceommodation for fifty students and two masters, Underneath are 
ecoal-chambers, workshops fitted up with carpenters’ benches, a shoe and 
knife room, &e. "he laundry is a separate building; one end of this has 
"been fitted up as An infirmary, and in the center are store-rooms for potatoes 

| * and apples, and other producis of the farm and атдеп,* ў 
P ^ "Phe practicing school is situate near the chàpel, on the north side. of the 
grounds. Tt is an octagonal building, affording accommodation for: six 
* classes, in addition. to those that. may be үр on the gallery. In the 

"enter is the fireplace, and over this, on the sides of the brick-work form- 

qu ventilating apparatus and the chimneys, have been fitted black- 

tl 


jonrds and conveniences for suspending maps and musical tablets, sons 

; t they may be seen by the classes opposite, Independently of the central 

. square area, each side of which measures 20 feet, the recesses provide 

"siccommodation for!260 children. А cottage on the premises, situated near 

the practicing school, has been fitted up during the present year for the 

accommodation of the two higher classes, in separate rooms, the ara of each 
being about 259 fect. А Jo 

1 23 * Report, National Society, 1842 p. 75. 
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"The teachers and masters of the training establishment consist of a prin- 
cipal, à vice-principal, а head master, a teacher of music, a teacher of, draw- 4 
ing, and am industrial master or steward. The principal is the Rev. Derwent Ж 
Coleridge, nephew: of the eminent poet and metaphysician, Samuel T. Cole- = 
ridge, who has impressed his own views on the general scope and details of 
the institution, Or him, Mr. Moseley, one of the Inspectors, speaks thus :— 


“Those persons whose privilege it is to be acquainted with Mr. Coleridge, will 
appreeiat& his many and eminent qualification an instructor, and they will 
readily understand the ascendency whieh is en to him over the minds of the / 

students, not less by that kindly and persuasive manner which is peeuliar to him, 
s md that. colloquial ‘eloquence which is his patrimoriy, than by the generosity of 
i poses and the moral elevation of his principles of action. In the union of 
‚ qualities such as these, with an abiding sense of the importance of the objects 
^ he has proposed to himself, absolute dedication to them, and entire faith in the 
means Де por adopted for accomplishing them, he has sneceeded in creating 
around hit an institution which has probably outrun the.hope# and expectations 
of its earlier friends, not less in the scale of its operation’ than in the character 
of the results whieh it contemplates,—an institution which claims, at an humble 
distance, to take its place nmong the collegiate establishments of the country— 
which has enlisted the sympathies of a large portion of the clergy in its favor, 
and contributed not a little to raise the standard affixed by publie opinion to the 
office of an elementary schoolmaster,” { 


\ "The general seope and design of the institution, па gathered from Mr. 
Joleridge’s own writings, may be thus summed up in the language of one 
ofthe inspectors i - j 
“Resting upon the ground that it is the duty, аря Бу, consequence the right 
and privilege of the Church to be the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge's 
effort have been mainly. directed to form the character of his pupils in accord- 
ance with Church principles—to raise up a body of teacher: aie might appro- 
ciate the Scriptural character of the English Ch hea who should fee] them- 
selyes to be living, intelligent, and responsible agents in the c ing out of her 
system. For such an end ‚ they must prove (so far as such a result can be secured 
by. any system of training within the reach of Ў 
that 
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|| awakened energy of the Church, to 
his measure, to give a reason for the fi 
» on Holy Scripture. Mr. Coleridge trusts 


ons) 

NOS dE d 
; “The Church being regarded as the teacher of th 
in view short of, or wholly 
of true religi 


“education, rather it is the sum an 
_ knowledge is really desirable a Ў 
а in such а descr r 


е ht apart from it, 
TIS ШЫН, сод 


not merely téchnical, 
ruth, and degenerate 
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into fülseiiood when pursued in 
mo Goleridge feels strongly 
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needed, as an essential prerequisite, a souhd, and, to a considerable extent, a cule 
tivated understanding—a certain moral power, the ggowth of religious principles, 
but deyeloped by intellectual culture. And as the parochial schoolmaster. has to 
supply all the indirect teaching to which the children of the better-proyided 
Classes owe much, and perhaps the best, of what they know, in those children of 
the poor likely to be intrusted to him, he will have to cultivate good habits in 
the ground of self-respeet—habits of regular industry and self-control, of kindness 
and forbearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order; he 
will have to awaken in them the faculties of attention and memory, g reflection 
and judgment; he will have not merely to instill knowledge, or supply the ma- 
terials of thought, but to elicit and exercise the powers of thinking,—to seek 

5 with the first ethane of rgason to awaken a faculty by which truth may be in- 
deed discerned—a faculty which he cannot give, but which he will assuredly find, 
and to which, by continually presenting its proper counterpart, he will ground 
knowl n faith, and give to religious truth an evidence approaching to 

1 erefore he especially needs to be not simply a seriously-minded" 

in, but à» educated man; and while to teach letters, in however humble 
ity, is not a mftchanical employment, the occupation of the schoolmaster 

, when regarded from the proper point of view, is as truly liberal as 
lie commonwealth,” £ 4 


‘The following passages are in the language of Mr. Coleridge :— 

"* The truth is, that the edneation given in our schools (I speak of those open 
to the poor for cheap or gratuitous instruction, but the remark might be expanded 
much more widely) is too often little more than nominal, imparting, it may bo, a . 
little knowledge—sometimes hardly this—but ler the mental Tones wholly 
undeveloped, and the heart even less affected than the mind. Of course there 
are exceptions and limitations to this statement. It does not apply to every 

— school, and is less true of Some districts than of others; but the fact, as a whole, 
stands upon what may be called statistical evidence, Is this owing to an acci- 
dental or to an inherent defect? Are the means employed inadequate merely, 
or essentially unfit? Ifthe former, we may trust to time and gradual improve- 
ment, We may proceed, af possible, more carefully, but in the old way. If the 
latter, à different course must be pursued; we must do something else, I ven- 
‘ture to take the latter position. i 

“To what end do we seek to educate the poor many child? Ts it not to give 
him just views of his moral and religious obligations—his true interests for time 
and for eternity; while, at fhe same time, we prepare him for the successful 
discharge of his civil duties—duties for which, however humble, there is surely 
some appropriate Hea “Is itfnot to cultivate good habits in a ground of 
self-respect {habits of regular industsy and self-control, of kindness and for- 
pearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order? Is it not 
to awaken in him the faculties of attention and memory, of reflection and judg- 
ment /—not merely to instill knowledge, or supply the materials of thought, but 
to elicit and to exercise the powers of thinking? Ts it not to train him in the 

“use of language, the organ of reason, and the symbol of his humanity? And 

"while we thus place the child in a condition to look onward and upward— while 

"we teach him his relationship to the eternal and the heavenly, and encourage 

him to live by this faith, do we not also hope to place him on a vantage-ground 
^ with respect to his earthly calling 1—t0 give to labor the interest of intelligence 
“and ghe elevation of duty, and disarm: those temptations by which the poor 
man's leisure is so fearfully beset, and to which mental vacuity offers no resistance f 
“But is this an easy task? Can we hope that it will be duly per formed for 
iss than laborers’ wages, without present estimation or hope of pretérment, by 
е first rustic, broken-down tradesman, or artisan out of employment, whom ne- 
сну, or perhaps indolence, brings to the office? Not to put an aggravated 
“ease, however common, ean any half-educated man from the working classes (and. 
ie majority of those who seek to be schoolmasters are. all but uneducated) be 

1y intrusted with duties, the very nature of which it would be psu io 
make him understand ? -Almost uninstructed, utterly untrained —with little 

general fitness for his calling, and no spec renticeship—he muy teach a 
© Tittle, and this not well, but he cannot ed cate | But will not a little prep- 


the 
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j a | 
"The teachers and masters of the training establishment consist of a prin- i 

cipul, а yice-principal, a head master. acher of music, a teacher of. draw- E 

ing, and am industrial master or steward. The principal is the Rev. Derwent: + 

Coleridge, nephew: of the eminent poet and metaphysieian, Samuel Т. Cole- 

ridge, who hasmpressed his own views on the general scope and details of ү 

the institution, Of him, Mr. Moseley, one of the Inspectors, speaks thus :— | 


“Those persons whose privilege it is to be acquainted with Mr. Coleridge, will 
appreciate his many and eminent qualifications as an instructor, and they will 
steadily understand the ascendency whieh is given to him over the minds of the 
» students, not less by that kindly and persuasive manner which is peculiar to him, 
sand that colloquial eloquence whieh is his patrimoriy, than by the generosity of 
his Дүп and the moral elevation of his principles of action. In the union of 
‚ qualities such as these, with an abiding sense of the importance of the objects 
— he hus proposed to himself, absolute dediention to them, and entire faith in the 
means adopted for accomplishing them, he has succeeded in creating 
around him an institution which hns probably outron te hopes and expectations 
of its earlier friends, not less in the scale of its Operations than in the character 
of the results whieh it contemplates,—an institution which claims, at an humble 
distance, to take its place among the collegiate establishments of the country—. 
whieh has enlisted the sympathies of a large portion of the clergy in its favor, 
and contributed not a little to raise the standard affixed by publie opinion to the 
office of an elementary schoolmaster,” i 


The general seope and design of the institution, ав gathered from Mr. 
Coleridge’s own writigs, may be thus summed up in the language of one 
‚ f the inspectors :— - j 
^. “Resting upon the ground that it is the duty, ап әђу consequence the. right 
aud privilege of the Church to be the teacher of the nation, Mr, Coleridge's 
efforts haye been mainly directed fo form the character of his pupils in accord- 
ance with Church tiaras) raise up a body of teacher: ie might appre- 
ciate the Scriptural character of the English Church hnd wil should feel them- 
selves to bo living, intelligent, and responsible agents in the carr: ing out of her 
System, For such an end, they must prove (so far as such a Fon can be secured 
by any system of training within the reach of man) capable of commitnicati 
that entire preparation of heart and mind by which, with the help of God's Holy 
Spirit, the due reception and effectual working of the gospel message may be 
feecured. Accounting it to be the peculiar aim of Protestantism, contemplated as 
IAN awakened energy of the Church, to egable each tan for himself, according to 
+» his mensure, to give а reason for the fg that is in him, nd to ground that faith 
| on Holy Scripture. Мг. Coleridge trusts that the teachers educated i ів in- 
stitution will be skilled to cultivate the best fruits of the English ition, 
Bath ch would substitute a religion of light for the darkness of super- 
150100) x 3 


. “The Church being ended as the teacher of the nation, she can 1985 no end 


edge can be reco; ized as useful which may not, directly or indirect] contribute 

о this end. js up û child in the way in which he should HER to is е 
„nish him with the Mn. of his heavenly warfare- this is not a ої 
“education, rather it is the ü 


cise of the mental faeulties—these: and every other stud: 
attain their highest value when connected BN religions truth, and degenerate 


into tilseiiood whi 
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needed, as an essential prerequisite, a souhd, and, to a considerable extent, а cul- 
tivated understanding —a certain moral power, the growth of religious principles, 
but deyeloped by intellectual culture. And as the parochial schoolmaster has to 
supply all the indirect teaching to which the children of the better-provided 
classes owe much, and perhaps the best, of what they know, in those children of 
the poor likely to be intrusted to him, he will have to cultivate good habits in 
the'ground of selfrespeet—habits of regular industry and self-control, of kindness 
and forbearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order ; he 
will haye to awaken in them the faculties of attention and memory, of reflection 
and judgment; he will have not merely to instill knowledge, or supply the ma- 
terials of thought, but to elicit and exercise the powers of thinking,—to seek 
- with the first dawning of raason to awaken a faculty by which truth may be in- 
deed discerned—a faculty which he cannot give, but which he will ured find; 
and to which, by continually presenting its proper counterpart, he will ground 
knowledge p faith, and giye to religious truth an evidence approaching to 
intuition, Wherefore he especially needs to be not simply a seriously-minded 
. Christian, but ag educated man; and while to teach letters, in however humble 
а cupacity, is not a nf&chanical employment, the occupation of the schoolmaster 
of 1 ог, when.regarded from the proper point of view, is as truly liberal as 
in the commonwealth,” a ake 7 
The following passages are in the language of Mr. Coleridge :— 

“The truth is, that the edücation given in our schools (I speak of those open 
to the poor for cheap or gratuitous instruction, but the remark might be expanded 
much, more widely) is too often little more than nominal, imparting, it may be, a 
little knowledge—sometimes hardly this—but leaving the mental nus wholly 
undeveloped, and the heart even less affected than the mind. Of course there 
are exceptions and limitations to this statement. It does not apply to every 

“school, and is less trie of Some districts than of others; but the fact, as a whole, 
‘stands upon what may be called statistical evidence. Is this owing to am acci- 
dental or to an inherent defect? Are the means employed inadequate merely, 
or essentially unfit? Ifthe former, we may trust to time and gradual SA 
ment. We may proceed, if possible, more carefully, but in the old way. 1f the 
latter, а different course must be pursued; we must do something else. I ven- 
ture to take the latter position. y 
* To what end do we seek to educate the poor mang child? Ts it not to give 
him just views of his moral and religious obligations—his true interests for time 
and for eternity; while, at fne same time, we prepare him for the successful 
discharge of his civil duties—duties for which, however humble, there is surely 
some appropriate instruction f "Ts remot to cultivate good habits in a ground of 
self-respect t—habits of regular industmy and self-control, of kindness and for- 
'bearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order? Is it not 
to awalten in him the faculties of attention and memory, of reflection and judg- 
ment {not merely to instill knowledge, or Supply the materials of Е but 
to elicit and to exercise the powers of thinking f Is it not to train him in the 
“use of language; the organ of reason, and the symbol of his humanity? And 
while we thus place the child in a condition to look onward and upward—ywhile 
` we teach him his relationship to the eternal and the heavenly, and encourage 
^ him to live by this faith, do we not also hope to place him on a vantage-ground 
with respect to his earthly calling 7—60 give to labor the interest of intelligence 
d {һе elevation of duty, and disarm: those temptations by which the poor 
шге leisure is so fearfully beset, and to which mental vacuity offers no resistance ? 
“But is this an easy task? Can we hope that it will be duly per formed. for 
Jess than laborers’ wages, without present estimation or hope of preférment, by 
ig first rustic, broken-down tradesman, or artisan out of employment, whom ne- 
сету, or perhaps indolence, brings to the office! Not to put an aggravated 
~~ ease, however common, ean any half-edueated man from the working classes (and 
3 majority of those who seek to be schoolmasters are all but uneducated) be 
fely intrusted with duties, the very nature of which it would be impossible to 
è him understand? Almost uninstracted, and utterly untrained—with little 
eral fitness for his calling, and по special mticeship—he may teach a 


ы, 


But will not a little prep- 
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aration suffice ё May he not be taught’ system? He may indeed be taught a 
system, but surely iil not suffice, He wants the first conditions of a teacher. 
He cannot teach What he does rot know. Не cannot explain what he, does. not; 
understand, Не may learn a particular method, but not how to apply it, "The 
best preparation which he can receive, short of a complete course of training, їз 
superficial and formal, He must himself be educated before he can educate 
ouo?  Morally and religiously considered, the case is still worse, Ho cannot 


EA motives, or inspire. feelings, of which he is himself unconscious, If he be 
a pious man, it is indeed much ; yet his principles, or at least: his mode of ех» 
plaining them, will be incerta; 

nee ж + * * * * * * 


“Here, then, T think we have the root of the evil.» The, object on which so 
much zeal and ingenuity have been bestowed, has been, not to procure, proper 
masters, but to do without them. The attempt has been to educate by systems, 

,nmot by món. School-rooms have been built, school-books provided; and methods 
^t Of itistruction’ devised. The monitorial, the simultaneous, the circulating, the; 

a thé suggestive systems, have each »parately or 


in combination, Meanwhile, the this appa- 
ratus ia usoldss, amd ip Comparison sen all but 
overlooked, t been. taken education 
would work itself as if there had Û guiding 
mind, by which even an imperfect to good 
effect, was to be superseded ; can be 
provided—adequate support been regarded. as not 


merely unattainable, bub as 
night have heen anticipated, 
carried on under the eye of the author—t. 
or by any: really competent teachers—has been more «r ,less successful: and in. 
every ease the merit of the workman has been transferred to, his tools ; and 
When, ‘in other hands, these prove unserviceable, or even mischievous, they not 
merely lose n credit to which they were поб entitled, but are charged with a 
v fault Which Ties, perhaps, mainly in the handling. I sa ‘ynischievous ; for in edu- 
уу tion, a'in other arts, the most affective {HR e bine chance to require the 
„ Most déxterons miinagement, Let me not be thought to undervalue even the 


Te 15 пп. її ДЗ well as s science of education; and every art has its methods, 
of which some may:be better than оем, - But me: юй itself supposes. intelli- 
adaptation, choice ; when traveled blindly, it is a mere routine. | Aud if 
in the domain of -matter—if no method can exempt the ship-builder 

её from the necessity of oe 
is sort be required to enable? the 
—how shall it be dispensed with, 
d by forms, and practices, and 
$ the mind of man? Even an, ed 
Angen 


far as possible, be 
be, for t 


for mind сап only. 
‘9 procure this without extra. 


епеу with геп. 
арз, no general 
must, solve it 


lich T suppose it to be gi 
"given through the inst 


helps by which the communication of knowledge may be. facilitated. - 


ver intermediate | 
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3 2 i 
employed for that purpose. "The educator must himself have been. both suffi- 
ciently and suitably BEA This will be denied by none, but every one will. 
aflix his own meaning to the words, T say further, to teach letters, in however , 


humble capacity, is not a mechanical employment: to educate, in the full sense Ў 


mental faculties, as well moral as intellectual ; of that which constitutes educa- 
tion, contemplated as a result®not of the dress b which, in this country and in 

if social relations and outward 
ly assume, Г may say a few words: here- 


neces- 


for the class of children of which his school may be composed, And let it not, be 
assumed that this is lesserequisite in the ear of the poor than of the rich, 
The parochial schoolmaster, in which term T include the master of every church- 
scho the poor, is eneonipassed with difficulties to which an ordinary eom- 
inotéial or grammar school offers no parallel. Not merely has he n greater vum- 
ber of children to instruct, With less assistance and in a less time—children, for 
the most part, of tenderer yearsy and loss prepared by previons instruction and 
home-training—but he has more to do for them. They are more dependent upon 
“him for their education. His scholars have, in a manner, tg be taught not merely 
to think, but to speak, if they would express any thing beyond animal passions 
and animal wants, He has to@upply all fhe indirect teaching to which the D 
children-of the better-provided classes owe much, and perhaps the best, of what 
they know, “And when to this we add ghe moral training which they require ; 
when we take into account the actual position of the church in this country, and 
remember that on the parochial schoolmaster the children of the poor аге too: 
often depenilent, not merely for catechétical instruction, but for the first implant- 
ation of religious sentiment—that he has too often to give that first presumption 
in fayor of holy things, as they are set forth in the church of our fathers, of which. 
there should be no rememberable begitming—that he has to interpret that. sound 
of Sabbath-bells, which ought to haye a meaning to the ears of earliest child- 
hood, as often as it carries to the cottage its message of peace; when, lastly; уе, 
add to this the influencé for good which tlie honored teacher may and ош ht. to 
exercise over the youth long after he has quitted the school—an influence which 
be ean only maintain by the ability to direct and assist him after he has ceased 
to bem eld; in a word, when we see that the church schoolmaster has not, 
merely to minister to the clergyman in some of his most arduous and important 
fanetions—the instruction of childhood anil the guidance of youth—but io *make | 
uptarueh that is wanting, and correct much that rverse, in the circumstances 
and tendencies of huniblé life ; shall it ba sai _I have overstgained the 
point, und contend for too high a standard? But if this be a just picture of what 
же want, then look at what we have, and be my earnestness forgiven! | 
* At-allevents, it is better to strive for too high, than to be content with too 
ndard. Do Т describe an impossible’ perf . Let us at least set 
vir faces toward it; we are 1 ection, though we ad- 
vance but @ little way. Let us set oùt with fai d thè. resolution that it 
engenders, and perhaps we ice further t e think. 
{ 


¥ 
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ч I have described the qualifications of a schoolmaster implicitly by a reference 
to his work. How, it will be sked, are these to be commanded! Not, assured- 
ly, by any cheap or summary-method. Not, let me vehture to urge, by courses 
of lectures, or lessons in ic, Rather than so, let the clergyman take the 
first, thoughtful man, по matter what his acquirements, of whose piety hé is 
assured, and prepare him for his work, as he walks with him in the Каб, or in 
the streets. , I do not say that this is enough; far from it. - T do not say that it 
is ensy to meet with a man of good sense and right seeing, RUE aside acquire- 
ment, to whom the oversight of children may be committed. I believe it will be 
found very difficult. But something in this way might be done—some fatherly 
discipline established—some lessons of humble wisdom imparted. From the 
other mode nothing, in the long run, but mischief can ensue. Wherever mere 

^ attainment is Made а principal consideration, Шеге will be а perpetual mistaking 
of means for ends, and of semblance for reality, -A "little superficial knowledge, 
‘and a showy, self-sufficient cleverness, will be the product, the spirit and flavor 
of which will quickly evaporate, leaving behind pra а mere eaput mortuum, or 
‘fermenting mass of restlessness, petulance, and discontent, Yet let me not be 
misunderstood. - My objection is not to lectures, or ару other mode of facilitating 
acquirement ; still ж to the acquirement itself, ‘The former may be most use- 
“ful, the latter most desirable. What I'resist is the notion that either is sufficient 
—the one as a means, the other as a result, Normal education is not satisfied 
with a superstructure of faculties—it must lay a basis of character; nnd the 
Jatter ix the longer and the more difficult process, Not what a teacher knows, 
‘but what he is, should ever bé the first point considered.” 


Admission of Pupils—Lyery applicant for admission must be at least 
ifleen years of age, and must submit the following testimonials: 1, a certif- 
eate of baptism; 2, a declaration from the parents or guardians of the 
youth, stating that he has attended the services of the Church of England, 


sable ,requisites, Further information is solifited аз to the youth’s temper 
, and disposition, his abilities and attainments, his tastes and habits, his че, 
is 
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prepared ge а simple and tabori 
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the youth is directed to present himself for examination at the college. He 
is expeeted to read English prose with propriety, to spell correctly from 
dictation, to write a good hand, to be well acquainted with the outlines of 
Seripture history, and to show considerable readiness in working the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. Any further knowledge whieh he шау possess, 
of Whatever kind, is in his favor, not only, or so much, for its own sake, ds 
on account of the studious turn of mind and aptness for receiving instruction 
which it may appear to indicate. A talent for vocal music and drawing is 
particularly desirable. - 

In the event of his passing this examination with eredit, he is received 
into the college, and remfins there on probation for the first three months ; 
after which, i£ | his conduct: shall have been satisfactory and he shall be found. 
to possess the necessarf qualifications, he is apprenticed to the National 
Society. From this period till the age of 21, the society is responsible for 

his eduedtion, clothing, and maintenance, being at liberty to make use of his 

сез as а schoolmaster at any time and in any way that may be thought 

p per." ^h general, the period uring which the Apprentices ure expected to 

remain under instruction at the college is three years, after which time 

they are to be placed in situations either as the masters of small schools, or 
more commonly as assistants in large ones. 

“Тһе Principal, in his Report, complains that many of the students admitted 
ure deficient in the requisite preparation for the course of instruction pur- 
sued in this institution, 


* Of those now on probation, or recently apprenticed, a fair proportion are in- 
telligent lads, of suitable temper and disposition; but even of these, compara- 
itively few are property pr@pared for the institution, Against this difficulty it is 
impossible to provide by mere exclusion, without reducing the numbers admitted 
to an extent incompatible with the welfare, or indeed the existence, of the insti- 
tution. Not many of thoge recommended possess even that modicum of acquiro- 
ment which might fairly bwexpected from a promising boy of twelve, not: to say 
fifteen, years old. They cannot ‘read well, that is, with intelligence, nor write 
correctly from dictation.’ I do not allude-to slight and easual inaccuracies, but to 
a general deficiency, the result. of bad teaching. Thay are, for the most part, 
quite ignorant of grainmar ; and, what is worst of all, they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the vocab of their own language to profit even by oral 
teaching of a kind suitable to the college, much less to gain information for thêm- 
selves from books, Of geography, nofto say history, they are, for tlie most part, 
wholly ignorant, many having never seen a map, This description applies to 
different individuals in different degrees, and there are some to whom it does not 
apply at all; but їп а majority of enses it is necessary to ground the probationers 
altos in the simplest rudiments of learning—to go over again the work of an 
elementary school—with what loss to the pupils and disadvantage to the college, 
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Studies and Training of the Pupils—The subjects of instruction include 
Scriptural knowledge, and Bible literature, the doctrines of the Саге and 
Church. History, Latin, Music, English Grammar, General History, English 
Literature, Geography, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
and the art of Teaching under the designation of Normal lessons. Й 
The pupils leave their beds at half past 5 in Ше morning, and again 
in bed at 10 at night, when the dormitory lights are extinguished by one of 


“the elder youths; two of whom, under the inspection and control of the 
' industrial teacher, are intrusted with th 


duty of lighting, regulating, and 

exünguishing the SERE throughout ihe establishment. This gives 

seven hours and a half for sleep. ‘The remaining 16 hours and a half are 
thus divided :—they are allowed to remain ر‎ “е 

"Оле hour in their bed-rooms, half ап hour in the morning, and the same 

ime in the evening, This, however, includes the time spent in coming and 

‚ going; &e, ' Habits of personal cleanliness, neatness, and order, are care- 

(oad r. 
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fully enforced, “Tt. is with this view, as well as for the purpose of private 
devotion, that a separate bed-room has been allotted to euch youth. 

Four hours aud. а half are assigned. to industrial’ occupations, of which 
half an hour is consumed in coming and going, getting out and putting by 
their tools, washing their hands, &e. n 
The studies of the college commence at a quarter before 7, with the 

ing of a collect from the Prayer-Book. The period gf time allotted. to 

Lo and united devotion amounts to abont 8 hours. | 

‘Half an hour is allowed for each of the three meals; including the layin, 
and removing of the cloth, &e. They breakfast at 8, dine at 1, and drin 
Nea дет. Before tea they sing for an hour. à ~ 
¥, Two honrs and а quarter are reserved for voluntary study and recreation, 
уйш. the half hour before and after dinner, the hulf four alter tea, which ia 
spent in family devotion, and an hour before bed-time, when the repetitions 
are learnt which are to be said next morning. 

` The number of hours devoted weekly to each oceupation is stated in the 
table subjoined. It will be observed that the greatest’ periods of time are 
given to Music and Latin, and the least to Ari = 


" 
Number of Hours devoted Weekly to each, Occupation of the Students, 


А Division Ц. Division J 
4 | i ion 'ivision. bed i 


^ii OCCUPATION, Division I. ist "m da FR 
= Section. | Section. | Section. Section, 
"sd 8.0 | 6 D1 8 0 
M 330 | 330 | 330 
4 25 $3 0] 395 
| 239. |2 okan 
$15 | 6,0 | 60 
710 24 | 520 
iil 23) | 930 | 120 
E 030 | 120 | 190 
ў 020 | 035 | T 10 
BE 250 +) 130 | 9.95 
JS 220 ub 240 
| 20 1035 | '.. 
^e cdd ade 

a 3x OA йу» Sort die Ж 

{1 130 х les Woo es 

"DEUM lid $4 eran) 4 

ET i 

;60 |60]| 580]. 6 I 
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» ge addition „Ше seven hours deyoted to musical instruction ii each 
1 “week, six hours more are allotted to the practice of (e inb 
‘this point, Mr. Coleridge observes :— 5 2 кы bi Еее On 


AP 


а further recommendation, that it furnishes the best, if hot 
par ble with other exigencies of imparting to the student: 
the art of singing which is now so. generally desired, 
master. No system of teaching vocal music, 
sity of long and. Ais: ae гас- 

БЕ l ib this college, if it had. not 


‘extent combined, the grain being sown aa eae a 
process and at the same time. In plain terms, the 
d s. > d 
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-performance of the choral service i : Supplied, in some: considerable measure, 
the service itself; and, indeed, as t] ths have not been selected, generally’ 
speaking, with any reference to musical capacity, and are not destined: for the 
exclusive or gainful exercise of the musical. profession, it would, F believe, have 
been found difficult to exact from them that'close and unremitting attention to / 
this stay which it indispensably requires, and which they now bestow upon it, 
were it not for the pressure of à motive at once so sacred and so stimulating, 
coupled with the inne and encouragement of a teacher who, to a practical 
acquaintance with Ohurch-musie, such as could be looked for only n a master 
of eae the authority derived; from his position as vice-principal of the 
college.” i f 
“Tt is not, indeed, intimated that any opportunity for the practice of singing, 
however favorable, can dispense with the necessity of regular elementary in- 


more p the un of vocal music would not merely be imperfect, but of 


doubtful benefit, tal 


end by an analytical йз Spposed to the usual elementary methods (a result which 
ean only be expected in the most favorable cases), it would yet be necessary 
that those who learn in order that they mdy teach, should be made acquainted 
with some system of ingfruetion, capable of easy and general application. In 
adopting that which оуез%о much to the peculiar genius of Mr. Hullah, regard 
has been had both to the intriusic excellence of the method itself, and to the 
ready machinery with which it is supplied. " 

“Tt thus appears that there are two kinds of musica! instruction always goin; 
on together, and mutually assisting each other. The art of reading music, with 
the requisite knowledge of fiusftal notation, is conveyed through the medium of 
Mr, Hullah’'s ‘Grammar of Vocal Music, under the very able superintendence 
of Mr. May ; one division of the stufents being under Шз own tuition, while a 
junior class is carried through the earlier portion of the course by one of the 

upils, A third section, more adyanced than either of the preceding, has the 
further advantage of lectures on harmony and counterpoint from Mr. Hullah 
himself These three divisions correspond generally to the three years of resi , 
dence—an arrangement by which every branch of study in the college is more 
i or less regulated. An exact correspondence is obviously impracticable—some 
youths bringing with them a larger amount of musical knowledge and prone су 
than others сап be expected to attain at any period of their lives. Much, t is 
true, has been done to produce а respectable mediocrity ; but excellence will 
‘depend, after all, on individual qualifications.” 

Tie reasons for embracing the study of Latin in the scheme of instruc- 
"tion are thus set forth :— lie E NE i 
*^ Ag it is considered a leading object of national education, as viewed in 

'eonnection with the church to raise the speech, and by implication the un- 
‘derstanding of the people to the level of tlie liturgy, the yseS of language, 
‘that priceless talent of reading the thoughts of others and of communicating 
` our own in writing, has been kept prominently in view as one of those first 
‘principles by which the studies of the college should be regulated ; and in 
` conformity with these notions Latin is taught (во far ag may be necessary | 
the foundations of a sound acquaintance with the accidence, syntax, 


id 
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and etymology of that language), аз an essential of the course, This 
knowledge has been considered, if not necessary for the teavher of English, 
to be, at least, in the highest degree usefal. "I'he mai rity of the pupils are 
not carried beyond the aceidence of the Eton Latin mar and Arnold's. 
third: Latin exercise book; a few who, reviously to their admision, had 
acquired the radiments, have been НЕЙ farther, and some five or six who 
have attained a knowledge of Greek, apart from the teaching of the institu- 
tion, are Parag by the principal in its cultivation, sodar ан may conduce 
to the understanding of the original text of the New Testament, on the ex- 
press provision, however, that these and the like studies do tini slightest 
legroe interfere with the more immediate objects of the in ion, or with 
the due performance of its humblest duties. 2 
~ Industrial Occupations—The industrial occupations ‘of the students con- 
sist in the labors of the farm, the garden, the house; lithography, and book- 
binding. ^ 
* The advantages, I had almost said the necessit; орауда the intellectual 
гаша p Sena by manual labor, MEI tobe further insisted on. 
t ig, in the first place, the only way in which such an institution. could be. sup- 
pexcept at an enormous expenses but this is the least. consideration. k 
snot As only mode in his the hours not occupied in ГАМ be put 
i and intocently. passed a iseuons: almost al 
atin те sr mud bth t een ant ola ta a at eho 
learned in this way is itself a most valuable: Acquirement, more especially to the 
schoolmaster of the poor, Not merely will it enable him to is own 
comforts without cost, but it will make him practically aequainted with dee. 


еп needful. He is also expected to hear 
Th 


e 
monitor ofeach party is expected to maintain order amo those whose Jabors 
he directs ала speak generally, the discipline of. the is, a far as possi- 
ble, enrried-on by the moral influence of the youths. over each othe, a most 


егу 
the 
lence, however, is. 
can only be pro- 


the habit which it produces 
Ипай sense of duty is best 
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that it has been already: borne‘ ой by facs: The particular methods by whi vi 
cheerful obedience, regularity, diligence, and gener: Fie conduct are dx be с Е 


served in a-training establishment, m erro jally inthe industrial department, 
be vithi і К, ingen They vary with lo sized 


B 


rested in cach case by the judgment, experience, good-feeling, and. 
i fishment is conducted, It will be 


ер up a constant supply of water throughout the col- 
he "mp, and attend to the drainage, which is also 


р! 
p. it has-not been thought advisable that they 


“Phe gardens, lawns, and ebrabberies furnish abundant employment for those 
not otherwise fed ; and though a considerable portion of time and attention! 


is necessarily allotted to ornamental horticulture; yet this will be found by no 
i me. - There is 


of botany, which may with peculiar Y be called the poor man's 
les, its ‘close connection with the 
Бей and holiest trutlis give ig a yet bighér claim to our attention. 7 
Looking forward to the future position of our students, almost. Pon conni 
schoolmaster might be, with much Tope botli to himself and tê fis пе] 
: borhood, a gardener and а florist. — 


e P annara afforded to cottage 


dues of a rustic population—a taste by which an nir of comfort is communicated 
“to the rudest dwell ing, х k ^ 

"лоо lite—swill, it is trusted, in this as in so many other ways, be made an 
instrument of good, and an efficient assistant to the parochial clergyman.” iW 


a E : "ON \ Л | ; 
Е Tn connection with the moral purposes of the industrial occupations of 
Эфе students, the office of the industrial master js considered of the highest 


importance. 
ww 


a 


discipline—not, 5 


s obligation and beneficial: = 


L 
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superseding, if 1 may so speak, the penal character of toil, through Him bı 
Жын, pa ineffable manner, it » been rendered holy, hono КЫЙ and h^ 
good report in the Church ;—all this with a reference to the Special aim of the 4 
institution, as an instrument for elevating and ameliorating the lot of the labor- i 
ing poor,” 
Schools of Practice—Opportunities for practice in teaching and cons 
dueting school are aiforded in a Practicing or Model School, on the 
premisesoand the Chelsea Parochial School. The Model Sehool is. com- Г) 
sed of 142 children, of whom a certain number аге admitted upon the | 
free list,and the rest pay а fee of 4d. per week, or 3s. per quarter. The 
latter are principally children of respectable méchanics, market-gardeners, 
and workingspeople. Mr. Coleridge thus characterizes them :— 


blessing crowing out of, and, in the азе ОГ those by whom it is rightly used, 


“There лге among them many very promising lads, in whom a toward nature, 
and perhaps some home-training, must share whatever praise may be thought 
due to their actual character and attaimnenta, It is from {брац such as theso, 
wherever they may be found, that Í would select our foire teachers. Many of 
them come froma considerable distance—ns much as two or even three miles— 
bringing their dinners with them, which ghey eat in the school-room, under the eye 
of а teacher ; the same attention boing paid to the propriety of their behavior ns if 
they were boarders. ‘Their little hymn of praise is theinselyes at the 
beginning aud conclusion of their simple meal, the materials of whic in most 
cases indiente but a scanty competence at home ; while the sum paid for their 
schooling, a8 well as the punctuality of their attendance, аге each of them—the 
latter, perhaps, not less than the rhe oes roof that considerable efforts, ind 
even sacrifices, will be made Ьу. respectable. persons of this class to procure 
whut they consider good instruction for their chüdrey?^ , "NY 


with those the charge of whieh will ultimately devolve upon them, an ar- 
rangement, has been made by which a certain number of them are employed 
daily in the Chelsea Parochial School, To facilitate the details of this 
у rangement, one of the students, whose term of training has ‘expired, hus | 

Hedi ыздын to the office of mater of thay school. with permission to 
reside in the college, from whence the students accompany him daily to the 
school. Mr. Coleridge thus speaks ofthe connection of this school with 
> the institution — ә 2f 


“If the practicing school should be thought not to prepare the men foi 
the аео, their vocation—the chien being 1 + better ү 31 tint 
under greater advantages, than they ean expect to find hereafter—no such ob- 
jection lies з the parochial school. Nothing сап be more humble—I might 
almost say, abject—than the domestic condition, generally s ing, of the poor 
children, wh 


rovided, not merely with instruction, but with the motivo 


deterred by the vice and selfabandonment with hich 
poverty is too often attended. Hence they have heen unveiling to 
© chatacier of the school by any i with this: charitable 


ё 
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effects of the present management upon the welfare ef the school can appear, 


yet it is hoped that an improvement has already taken place beneath the sur- 
face. This connection—with the results of which, so fur as they have gone, I am 
authorized to state that the rector of the parish is fully satisfied—will relieve 
the funds-of the school to a certain extent, without burdening those of the 
National Society” , i 

the Inspector, submits the following remarks at the close of 
he condition of this Institution in 1846 = 

such an institution is obviousl: 


pon my mind by my visits to 
ious influences haye, under the 


spirit; if their intercourse with the children whose education is in- 


pase a their charge, be charaetérized not. less by that kindly tone and that) 


an eminent, degree ; and in assigning to them the first place ied those те 
ег your lord- 


jews are set forth in the following paragraphs of his last letter :— 
ee What these lads want is dr of thought and language. Their verbal 
memory is dormant; they are incapable of the simplest abstraction, Till this 
be remedied, they can neither classify nor analyze; they cannot vary the form 
without changing the matter; they cannot illustrate—they cannot explain; inva, 
"they cannot teach, They have learned a certain number of facts—or 
perhaps, a form of words in which facts are recounted—and might easily 
t. a great many more in the ваше, ques bat MY cannot CORE or. 
T them, or so much as recognize them їп ап altered dress,” i 
ho des Р yaluable in itself as a discipline of the mind, and however 
їп йз application to the mechanic arts, is of no avail for the purposes 
“above mentioned. It will not enable an. ignorant boy to express himself with 
common propriety ; it will not furnish him with the machinery of thought, or pre“ 
are him for the acquisition of knowledge in general, It will indeed strengthen 
is faculties, and raise him intellectually in the scale of being, but it 1 not. 
‘serve as a Pis ia Again, from whatever cause, it is not found tọ lave the. 
same effect as studies of another description in softening and refining the charac- 
ter; and though this may be easily carried to excess, yet to humanize the coarse, 
е natures, common in a greater or less degree to all uneducated boys, and in 
this way to gentle their condition, is among the most important ends of the insti- 
ition,” m $ 
дай of opinion there may be as to some of those considera- 
‘tions by which Mr Coleridge has thus sought to definé the respective proyinces 
of science ‘and lit@ature, there can, in my opinion, be none as to the general 


2 4 
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result at-which he has arrived, I believe that ho has assigned to each its due 
importanée, and that each actually holds,in the system of the institution, its 
legitimate place, and réceives its due share of attention. 

* (* * * * * * * * 

"There is, however, a second stage in the. education of a schoolmaster. ' He 
must not only have acquired the knowledge which he has to communicate, but 
be acquainted with the best methods of communicating it, and: thoroughly prac- 

the use of those methods, All the elements of education hitherto spoken 
Of, аге common to him and to'every other educated man, and are not peculiar to 
„3w training college: the functions of such a college are not discharged until a pro- 
feasional education is superadded, é 
/ It is in the experience of every teacher, that to embrace a truth one's self, and 
to be able to present it under the simplest form tq,the mind of another, are es- 
son different things : the one is a condition necessary, but not. sufficient. to 
2 the realization of the other. - 

Т am not urging the claims of any of the particular’ schegnes, or methods of 
instruction, which may at any time have been propovyded, although I believe 
that the students in such an Institátion shonld be conversant with all of them; 
Tam simply insisting on the necessitygof making teaching, as an art, the subject 
of study in a training college, in respect to veis subject taught; of viewing each 
such subject under a double aspect, as that which is to become an element of the 

_ student's own knowledge, and aa that which he is to be made capable of present- 
^ ing under so simple a form, that it may become an-element of the knowledge of 
achild If it be said that such knowledge will be pee by that practice of the 
‘artof teaching which will form. the occupation of the student's futuro life, I ask 
whether it is not in the experience of every person conversant with education, 
that à master may be pre all the knowledge be is called upon tà teach ; 
“and far more than it—he may, in the ordinary sense bf fhe word, and even in its 
highost sense, be an educated man; and to these qualifications he may add. the 
experience of a whole life spent ih tuition, and yet never have become a skillful 
teacher. E 5 : 
‘Appealing to my own experience as an inspector, I ean bear testimi to the j 
eur a eigen which my opinion is recorded the load feared, d 
аге some, whose demerits are not to be attributed to any want of education or | 
of general intelligencd*in their masters, or of а character formed upon Christian "i 
principles, but. ия to ignorance ef. the art of teaching. ТЛ 
If Î were asked (supposing the requisite Ктйу ейде of the subject fan) 
good t dl the best 


"what constituted a cacher? I ild say, ап habitual study of 
methods, and of the art of vem ud if it were inquired of me why во few 
oad teachers were to be found! I Should say, because во few study it—or look 
upon it, indeed, at all in the light of a prone subject of stud: 

It is true that, as in all other brani possess 
greater hatural advantages for the acquisition of the art of teaching than others, ~ 
and, fies ae of these, being led to the study of it, become self-taught 

And, in like manner, if any other branch of knowledge, naw the subject 


a 


> "ә, 


“adapted 
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If he-hnve beforehand weig! the difficulties and. discouragements of his 
work, carefully and: systematically studied the best methods of encountering 
them, considered the Various cireumstances of the КУО РЫШ of thoseemethods, 


and the ns thereby rendered proper to 

um ; aud if, н by the highest sa AG reliange on the 
ivine bles -str in tbe requisite preparation, but without extravagant 

hopes of the result—he then UN QE ts work, and pursue it hopetully, 


lespair of any useful result, to shrink into the mere mechanical 

discharge ‘school duties. di 

> The eei sehéolmaster must be a man of action :whis functions are 
7 апа call for the exercise of decision of character, а prompt judgment, 


literary character, however eine as the subject: of speculation, in 
e ei the office of a village schoolmaster, is foreign to the business of 
grent school, = - $ à 
lean imagine no concurrence of circumstances better calculated to form an 
efficient schoolmaster, than a previous course of aby instruction, subdued 
in every phase and form of its development to that one object; assigning not to 
a single teacher the realization of that object, but concentrating the labors of all 
—ench in his QU Nein it, To Nea who had enjoyed the advan- 
‘tages of & course ‘of instruction like this, the duties of n. schoolmaster's life, and 
its responsibilitios, would have become, in some sort, a second nature. That am- 
bition” which receives so early its impulse, would, in minds. thus 'eoecupied, 
obtain its legitimate directisn, and the labor of their office would become less 
irksome Pup. iai looked'upon in the light of an exercise of skill not loss 


Y K a 
тему sk ill, and а facile intelligence. A passive, impressible, abstracted, and 
51 oly: 


; than a duty. 


< The following remarks on the results of the methods pursucd in this 
Institution, and, incidentally, in’ other Institutions of the. same kind, are 
taken from the Report of Mr. Moseley, in 1847:— А 

; with reference to its professional Магі there be any defect in the pre- 
belted шш it does idees to lio Sit this, that 1E at too high a 
standard of attainment in every subject to which the attention of the students is 


directed, - s { J 
It is not to be pre that, to become imo teachers, they can know too 
of the subjects they have to teach. Of the elementary lessons it has been, 
y duty to listen Sud ii pass a ju t upon, here and elsewhere, the pré- 
wailing and characteristic defect has been, not too much knowledge, but. too 
‘little. Hard the teacher known more of the subject of his lesson, it has been my 
constant. observation, that he would have been able to select from it things 
‘better adapted for the instruction of children. Had his mind been more ly 
‘eultivated, and the resources of his intellect brought by education more fully 
r his control, he would have been able to place them under simpler forms, 
ab & better manner to жые the examination founded проп them: {о the in- 
diyidual capacities of the children he had to teach. Accordingly, the simplest 
[Tc ta crept REE Ds d have commonly been those delivered 
by the ablest and best-instructed з. Ag PAAR 
It is not the fact, that the teacher knows too much, which makes him wnintelli- 
‘gible to the child, but, that he knows nothing which the child can com] end, 
‘or that he bas never studied what Һе has to teach in the light in whic a child. 
‘can be made to comprehend it. уи E 3 
» That fullness of knowledge on the part of theteacher, of which m; experience 
led me to appreciate the importance, is a. fullness of the-knowledge of things 
to the instruction of children, studied under the forms in. which they are 
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most readily intelligible to them; of things lenrred-in the light in which they 
are also to be taught. It includes, notwithstanding, the knowledge-of many 
things which a child can never be expected to know. That the teacher may be 
able to present the subject under its most elementary form to the mind of the 
child, he must himself have gone to the root of it. "That he may exhaust it of 
ail that it is capable of yielding for the child's instruction, he must have compassed 
the whole of it. Wass tae PHL à 
‘In his preparation for the discharge of functions such as , even with 
respect to that limited number of subjects which eter into the business of ele- 
mentary instruction, there is ample room, and’ verge enough, for 8 loug course of 
study, which, whilst on the one hand it is Labor piece rapid bearings, 
yields to no other, as a means of accomplishing the highest objects of a general 
education. i Mio oA D i 
It is not, however, to be denied, that in that fonction of a training school tvhieh 
is directed to the simple acquisition of knowledge separated from, or exercised 
out of the view of, that other which contemplates the imparting of it, there is a 
tendency to defeat the object for which such institutions Bave been established: 

Every man must be copseious of a separation made by education, between his 
own mind and that of a less educated man; a separation which enlarges with 
each step of his intellectual progress, and whieh is widened to ite utmost con- 
ceiyable limite, when the relation is that of a poor ignorant child to a teacher 
otherwise highly instructed, but who knows nothi ау to-interest the child, 
or has been accustomed to study nothing in the light in which it may be made 
intelligible to the child. Their intercourse, under these circumstances, cannot. 
but be mutually distasteful, and the school must be to bothiequally, place of 
bondage; the child neither benefiting by it as a learner, nor the master аз d 
teacher, H erg ie 

Every thing which I have observed leads to the conclusion, that course of 
the training school, to be successful, must not be limited to the one function of. 
giving the student the learning he may require ; the other, that which concerns 
the art of teaching, being left to self-instruction and &o practice. ——— 

One of those results of the recent. examination of the Battersea Trainin: 
School, which appeared to me the most important, was the progress the school- 
masters who eame up for examination had obviously made, as teachers, since 
they left the Institution, placing them in this respect greatly in advance of the 
resident students» I have not observed the "some result in institutions where 
the importance of the study of the art of teaching is not to the same extent felt, 
and where the relation of the elementayy school to the training college is not so 
constantly kept in view. : d 

Tt struck me аз remarkable, in the lessons delivered by the candidates for cer- 
tificates in the model-school at St. Mark's, that there was no attempt made to 


"by that process which is called the interrogative method, but, simply, a vivd voce 
examination into what the children actually ie Ly, а viv 


on the qualifications of candidates for certificates, 
tructed to answer has reference to the character 


А 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FOR THE TRAINING OF РА! 


4 P» à n 
t Training Establishment is the most interesting institution 
* the professional education of teachers, It was founded in 


Шнор 
ол. To gi an example of normal education for schoolmaster, comprising the 
ent of the intelligence, fponte BL 
all in conducting an 


UR be employed in the mixed schools dy 
1 


being no longer convenient for its founders personally to superintend its 
‘operations, was transferred to the management. of the National Society, for 
the purpose of being also instrumental in spreading a truly Christian 
vation through the masses of the people in manufacturing districts, 
nouncing this fact, the founders, in their Report in 1843, remark :— 


personal experience had п E acquainted with the absence of a 
in the spiritual and intellectual life of the masses, corresponding with 
‘the vast pv prt erity of the manufacturing districts. X 
{ ı "We had witnessed the failure of efforts to found a scheme of combined educa- 
$ tion on the emancipation of infants from the slavery into which the necessities 
; and їр of their parents, and the intensity of commercial competition, Had 
sold them. i 1 "TW 
-* To arrest. the Progress of dege ‘toward materialism and sensuality, ap- 
| eared to us to be the task most worl у of citizens in а nation throatdBed by 
" ruption from the consequences of ignorance and excessive labor among her - 
lower orders 1 * 4; P^ = 
d Tt їз impossible that the Eros should, after year, recelve and pub 
р lish such accounts of the condition of the people asare contained in the Reports 
s - é 


7 © « Mr, Kay in 1843 assumed: the name of Shuttleworth in consequence of rocelvifk n ерлеу 
from а. meds of that name; and in 1849 was pem queen, for his services to the cnuse 


"of élementary instruction. LP 


- source, 
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of the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commission, or of the Commission on the Employ- 


ment of Women and Children, or that on the Dwellings of the Poor and on the 
Sanitary Condition of Lürge. Towns, without resolving to confer on the poor 
some great reward of patience, by offering nationalg security for their future 
welfare, 4 

‘These considerations have a general relation, but the state of the manufacturing 
poor is that which awakens the greatest apprehension, "The labor which they 
undergo is excessive, and they sacrifice their wives and. infants to the claims of 
their poverty, and to the demands of the intense competition of trade. Almost 
every thing around them tends to materialize and inflame them, А 

"They are assembled in masses,—they are exposed to the physical evils arising 
from the neglect of sanitary precautions, and to the moral contamination of 
towns,—they are accustomed to combine їп ytrades-unions and political associn- 
tions,—they are more accessible by. agitators, and more readily excited by. them. 

‘The time for inquiry into their condition is past, tile period for the interference 
of а sagacious national forethought.is at hai We therefore felt that the im- 
minent risks attending this condition of the manufacturing poor established the 
iin claim on an institution. founded. to educate Christidh. teachers, for the 
people. B 


No material change has been made in the plan of the school in conse- 
quence of this transfer of management, or enlargement of the design; and 
the history of its establishment and original constitution will therefore be 
both appropriate and profitable to an understanding of resent opera- 
tions. The following account is drawn from the * First and Second ‘Reports 
on the Training School at Battersea, to the Poor-Law Commissioners,” 
published in a volume entitled * Reports on the Training of Pauper Chil. 
dren. 1841." н 90 Ede T hu 


The training of pauper children in a workhouse or district school cannot. be 
«successful unless the teacher be moved by Christian charity to the work of rear- 
ing in religion and ihdustry the outcast and orphan'¢hildren of our rural and city 
population, The difficulty of redeeming by education the mischief wrought in 
generations of a vicious parentage, сап be estimated only by those who know 
how degenerate these children are. di 
The pauper children assembled et Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, and 
wretebed rooms of alleys and courts in the dense parts of London, are often sent’ 
thither iu a low stage of destitution, covered only with rags and yermin; often 
the victims of chronic disease; almost ubiversally stunted in their owth; and 
sometimes emaciated with want. The low-browed and inexpressive physiog- 
nomy or malign aspect. of the boys is a true index to the mental darkness, the 
stubborn tempers, the hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on which the 
master has to work. He neds no small support from Christian faith and charity 
for the stecessful prosecution of such a labor ; and no quality can compensate for 
the want of that spirit of self-sacrifice and tender concern for the well-being of 
these children, without which their instruction would be any thing but a labor of 
love. -A baker, ora shoemaker, or a shop apprentice, or commereial clerk, cannot 
be expected to be imbued with this spt, during a residence of six months in 
the neighborhood of a model-school, if he has not imbibed it previously at, its 


s 
The men who undertake this work should not set about it in the spirit of 


шшш, taking the speediest means to procure a maintenance with the least 
mount of trouble. A commercial country will always offer d REM EL 


m to devote themselves to this vocation from higher motives than 


в 


LE 
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confidence in their ability to engage in this labor, than {Һе absence of skill in 

their profession." A great number of them undertake these duties either because 

they are incapacitated by age or infirmity for any 6ther, or because they have 
failed in all other attempts to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of 
well-qualified competitors, the least amount of exertion and talent enables the 
rhostiindolent: schoolmasters to present ayerage-claims on publie confidence and 
support, Rate indeed are the examples in which skill and principle nre com- 
bined in the agénts employed in this most important sphere of national self- 
government. Other men will not enable you to restore the children of vagabonds 
and criminals to society, purged of the taint of their parents! vices, afid prepared. 
to perform their duties as useful citizens in an humble sphere. 

he peculiarities of the character and condition of the pauper children demand 

‘the use of appropriate meius for their improvement, The, eneral principles on 

whieh the education of children of all classes should be conducted are doubtless 

fundamentally the same $ but for each class specific modifications are requisite, 
‘not only in the methods, but in the matter of instruction. М 
‘The discipline, management, and methods of instruction in elementary schools 
© for the: po «differ widely from those which ought to characterize schools for the 
middle or upper classes of society. The instruction of the blind, of the deaf and 
dumb, of criminals, of paupers, and of children in towns and in rural districts, 
nidérs necessary the use of a variety Of distinct methods in order to attain the 
“desired end. . 

The peculiarity of the pauper child's condition is, that his parents, either from 
misfortune, or iudolence, or vice, have sunk into destitution, In many instances 
children descend from generations of paupers They have been born in tho 
worst purlieus of a grent city, or in. the most wretched hovels on. the parish 
waste. They have suffered privation of every kind. Perhaps they have wan- 
dered nbout the country in beggary, or have been taught the arts of petty 
thieving in the towns. +key have lived with brutal and érucl men and women, 

^^and have suffered from their caprice and mismanagement, They have seen 
and wretchedness, and haveeknown neither comfort, kinduess, nor 
DL [s 

-Jf they are sent very dm to the work-house, their entire training in religions 
knowledge, and’ in all the habits of life, devolves qu the Schoolmaster, If they 
come under his саге at а later period, his task is difficult in proportion to th 
vicious propensities he has to encounter. ^ 7 


virtue, 


D 
‘The ‘children’ to whose ieprovement Postalozzi devotee hia life were of a 
similar £s ume cy and perhaps equally demoralized, iu consequence 
of the internal discords attendant çon the revolutionary wars which, at the 
period when his labors commenced, had, left Switzerland in ruin. 
> The class of children which De Fellenberg- placed under the charge of Vehrli 
I at Hofwyl were in like manner picked up on the ronds of the canton—they were 
“the outcasts of Berne.’ —— n Р 
реке circunistances are among the motives which led us to a careful examina- 
"tion of the schools of industry and normal schools of the cantons of Switzerland, 
ёге schools are more or less under the influence of the lessons which Pestulozzi 
md De Fellenberg have taught that coun They differ in some important 
particulars from those which exist in England, and the experience of Switzerland, 
in this peculiar department of elementary instruction appears pro-eminuntly 
- worthy of attention, 4 e bu ] 
ізо orphan atid normal schools of Switzerland, which have paid the deference 
'* due to the ДЕ of Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg, are remarkable for the gen- 
епох» and simplicity of the intercourse between the scholar and Ms master, 
* "he formation of character is always kept in mind as the great aim of edueution. 
"The intelligence is ote, in order that it may inform the, conscience, and 
| that the conscience, looking forth through this intelligence, may behold a wider 
© sphere of duty, and have ai its command @ greater capacity for action. The 
‘capacity for action is determined by the cultivation of habits appropriate to the 
Hi j 


А попе the laboring class, no habit is mori al to virtuous conduct thaw 
Ды oF жоу une per devedig НЫБ. skill eonhects the intelligence 
М ж 
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with the brute force. with which we arg endtied. ‘The instruction in elementary 
schools should е. зо conducted a not опу. фо. assist the laborer in nequiring E 
mechanical. dexterity, but & bringing bis, intelligence to aid the.labors of his 
hands, whether by a knowledge of the principles of form or numbers, or of the 
pippata of natural objects, and the nature of the, phenomena by which his 
labors are likely to be affected. In а commercial country, it is pre-cminentiy 
important to give him such an acquaintance with geography as may stimulate 
enterprise at-home, or may tend. to swell the stream of colonization which is 
daily extending the dominion of British commerce and civilization. Labor which 
brings the aveat upon the brows requires relaxation, and the child should there- 
fore learn to repose. from toil among. innocent enjoyments, and to avoid those 
Viciqus indulgences which waste the laborer's strength, rob his house of comfort, | 
ad must sooner or later be the source of sorrow, f There is a. dignity in, the 
lot of man in every sphere, if it be uot. cast away. < "The honor ed tbe of 
Successful toil should fill the laborer's songs in his hou? of repose, From religion 
mat learns that. all the artificial distinctions of society are as nothing before that 
God who, searcheth, the heart, , Religion, therefore, raises the laborer to the 
highest dignity, of human existence, the knowledge of the wil ан the enjoyment s 
of the favor of God, Instructed by religion, the laborer k&ows how in daily toil ; 
he fulfills the duties and satisfies the moral and natural necessities of his existence, ; 
while the outward garb of mortality is geudually wearing off, and the spirit pre: ә. 
paring for emancipation, мра 
An education guided by the principles described in this brief sketch, appenra D 
to us appropriate to the preparation of the outcast, and orphan children tor the 
great work of a Christian's Ше. ~ # * * “тм E 
"That. which seemed most important was the. preparation of a class of teachers, 
who would cheerfully. devote themselyes, and, with anxious and tender solicitude, | 


to rear.these children, abandoned: by all natural. sympathies, as a. wise and 
affectionate parus would prepare them for thé dutiesóp li. P 
"To so grave a task as an attempt to devise the means of training these teach- °° ^ 
ета, 3t was necessary to bring a pugent;and humble spirit, in order that the a 
results | rience in this department. might be examined, and. that noue that | 
f 
' 


- д ight be hastily thrown aside. Ou exapfhation of the Continental 
&chools was cman with. this view. A visit was made to Holland at two 
Successive periods, on the last of which we took one of Dr. Kay's most experienced 
loolinasters with us, in order that he might improve himself byan examination 
of the methods of instruction in the Du schools eull the most remurkuble of 
Which were minutely inspected. А visft has beempaid to Prussia, aud: Saxony, fl 
in which several of the chief schools have been examined with a similar design. 


ih the examination of which we spent several weeks uninterruptedly... Durin 

this period we daily d UN or more schools, and conve | with the 

authorities of the several cantons, with the directors of. the normal schools, and 

with individuals: distinguished by their knowledge of the séience: of elementary | 
instruction, The occasional leave of absence from bur home duties whith you 


‘adopted in the schools for the poorer classes on the Continent. x 
"This raport is not intended das ee the results of our in mue Tt 


have been guided. We ^ 

"a, and, having obtained. 

some members of the. , ү 
х Thence we; _ К 


“schools, and the 
Lausanne. Herê j 


û the Canton de Vaud, inspect E 
the. | on. the borders of the lake, on our w 


лу E ^ 
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we sei two days in company with M. Gauthey, the director of the normal 
school of {Ше ‘canton, whose valuable pp has been translated. by Sir John 
Boileau, our fellow-traveler in this part’ of our journey. ۴ 

At Lausanne we attended the lectures, and examined the cach inthe normal, 
school and the town schools, and enjoyed much useful and instruetive conversa- 
tion with М. Gauthey, who appeared eminently well qualified ST important’ 


labors + z 
At Fribourg we spent some time in the convent of the Capuchin friars, where 
we found the venerable Pere Girard officiating’ at a religious festival, but. he 
belongs to the Dominican order. ‘The Pere Girard has a Europcar feputation 
among those who have labored to raise the elementary instruction of the poorer 
classes, consequent on his pious labors among the poor ûf Fribourg; and the 
success of his schools appeared to'us chiefly attributable;—first, to the skill and 
assiduity with which the mponitors-had been instructed in the evening by the 
father and'his assistants, by which they had been raised to the level of the pupil 
teachers'of- Holland; and secondly, to the skillful manner in which Pere Girard 
and his assistants had infused a moral lesson into every incident of the instruction, 
atid had bent the whele force of their minds to the formation of tho characters 
of the children. It was, at the period of our visit, the intention of Pere Girard 
to publish a series of works of elementary instruction at Paris, for which we һауе 
since waited in vain. 1 & 3 
At Berne; we spent much time in conversation with M. De ;Fellenberg, at, 
Hofwyl: We visited his great establishment for education there, аз well as the 
normal school at Munchen Buchsee, in which visit we were acconfpanied by M. 
De Fellenberz, What we learned from the conversation of this) patriotic and 
high-minded man we cannot find space here to say. His words are better read 
in the establishments which he has founded, and which he superintends, and in’ 
the influence which his example and his precios have had on the rest of Switzer- 
Iand, and on other parts of*Europe. The town schools of Berne and other parts! 
"of the: canton merited, and received our attention. 3 $ 

“At Lucerne we carefully examined the normal and orphan schools; Тепсе 
oceeded through Schweitz, with the intention of visiting the colony of the 


^ wP 
^. Linth, in Glarus, but failed, from the state of the mountain roads. Crossing the’ 


Lake of Zutich at Rapperselwyl, we successitely visited St, Gall and Appenzell, 
examining some of the most interesting orphan schools in the mountains, par- 
tigularly one kept by а pupil of De Fellenberg at Teuffen, the nopmal school at 
hiss üis the director of which is a pupil of Pestalozzi), atid the orphan 
school of M: Zeltveger at Appenzell,“ c wit Ч 
` Descending from the mountains, we crossed the lake to Сопвбайсе, whore we 
found Velirli, who bad кү hak ecidueted the poor-school of De Fellenberg 
at Hofwyl, now in charge of the normal,school of the canton of Thurgovia, in à 
large mansion once connected with the convent of Kruitzlingen, Here we spenti 
two days in constant communication with Vebrli and his pupils, in the examina- 
tion of his classes, and dériving from him much information respecting ‘his 
labors; From Constance we traveled to Zurich, where we carefully examined: 
the normal and©model schools, both at that time considerably shaken by! 
recent revolution. ў 5 К 
At Lenzberg we had muel 
school Of the canton of Aargovia; th 
the orphan house of the town, and also that 
of repute. р b 
We'have ventured to give this sketch of 
‘apology for the strength of the opinion we. 
exists for the establishment of a training. ers od 
"children in this country: Our inquiries were not confined to this object; but 
both here, аб Paris, in Hollaud, and in Germany, we bought: every book which 
we thought might be useful in our future labors; and in every canton we were 
careful to collect ull the laws relating to edueation, the regulations of the normal 
and: elementary: schools, and the by-laws by which these institutions were 
governed. АУ ra aA i TURO * 
In the orphan schools which have’ entanated from Pestalozzi: and De Fellen- 
berg we iound the type which has assisted us in our subsequent labors. I. 
B 


useful conversation with the director of the normal 
ence we traveled to Basle, where we visited 
at Beuggen, as well as other schools 


our journey in Switzerland, us some 


have formed on the necessity which | 
school forthe teachers o pauper 


м 
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walking with M. DeFellenberg throigh Hofwyl, we listened to the precepts 
which we, think mast applicable to the education of the Pauper class. In the 
normal school of the cantof of Thurgovia, and in the orphan schools of St. Gall 
and Appenzell, we found the development of those principles во far successful аз 
to assure us oftheir practical utility, — * ж е; 

We were anxious that а work of such importance should be undertaken by 
the authorities most competent to carry it into: execution successfully, and we 
painfully felt how inadequate our own resources and experience were for the 
management of such an experiment; but after various inquiries, which were at- 
tended with few encouraging results, we thought that as a last resort we should 
‘Hot ineur the charge of presumption, if, in private and unaided, we endeavored 
to work out the first steps of the establishment of an.institution for the training 
Of teuchers, which we hoped might afterward be intfusted to abler handa. We 
determined, therefore, to devote a certain portion of eur own means {о this 
object, believing that whem the scheme of the institutfon wag sufficiently mature 
to.enable us to speak of results rather than of anticipations, the well-being of 
50,000. pauper children would plead its-own canse with the government and the 
public, so as to'secure the future prosperity of the establishment, 

‘The task proposed was, to reconcile a simplicity of Ji not. remote from. the 
habits of the humbler classes, with euch proficiency in intellectual attainments, 
such à knowledge of method, and suci? skill in the art of teaching, as would 
enable the pupils selected. to become efficient masters of elementary schools, 
We hoped to Ира them with a large sympathy for their own class; to implant 
un their minds the thought that. their chief honor- would be to aid in rescuing 

hat class from the misery of ignorance and its attendant-vices; te wean them 
from the influence of that’ personal competition in a commercial: society which 
lends to sordid aims; to place before Кш the unsatisfied want of the uneasy 

d distressed multitude ; and to breathe into them the charity which seeks to 

f ‘heal its mental and moral disenses. ee 
^» We were led to select premises at Battersea, chiefly on account of the very 
ank and cordial welcome with-whieh the suggestion of our plans was received 
"the: and Rev. Robert Eden, the vicar of Battersea; Мг. Eden offered 
à use OF his village schools in aid of the training segdol, as the sphere in which 
a the pupils might obtain a practical acquaintance with the art of instruction, 
also undertook to superintend the training school in all that related to 


put iua ‚ surroundetd 
„/ We therefore а spacious manor-house close to the Thames, surro 
by atgardenof fivesncres, 1 ‘This house ras alteredeand divided so аз to afford a 
od separate reaidence to Dr. ANT who undertook to superintend. the Tones 
“of the establishment for a limited’ periodøwithin which it was hoped that the 
ples on which the training ie qn to be conducted would. be so far 
d аз to be in course, of prosperous execution and not likely to perish by 
Aie month of Jasons i Sted up with des 
, In the me anuary, 1840, the classrooms wêre fitted u desks on 
the plan deseribed-on the Minutes of the Committee of Council, aid we furnished 
the school-house. About the beginning of February some boys were, removed. 
E the EE таану: ES e whose conduet had given us confidence 
_ their characters, an ertain pre 1 i 
instructi o [oU rd rain CI emp: seda Шешшу 
" y se boys were chiefly orphans, of Jittle”more than thirteen- i 
‘tended to form a class oj HU ien These apprentices would | а n 
m | age of fourteen to tliat f twenty-one, to pursue; under the guidance and 


direction of the Poor-Law Commission, the Vocation of assistant teachers in 


oe Ya AEN E at least 
el ed as pupil teachers for two ` 
school tring three hours of every day. 


c 


~ goats, and subsequently poultry and a 
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" 3 ^ 
this period tò be-rewarded witha certain remuneration, increasing from year to 
year, and’seenred to them by the form of the indentitre. 
If they were unable to satisfy the examiners of their proficiency in every 
department of elementary instrüetion, and thus failed in obtaining their cer- 


tificate, vould continue to receive instruction at Battersea until they had 
wired the requisite accomplishments. 

ie number of pupil teachers of this class has been gradually increased, 
during the period which has since elapsed, to twenty-four. But it seemed 
essential to the success of the school that the numbers should ineréase slowly; 
Tts existence Was disclosed only to the immediate ‘circles of our acquaintance, by 
whom somo boys, were sent, to the school, besides those whom we supported. at 
our own expense. For the clothing, board and lodging, and education of each of 
these boys, who were con ed to our care by certain of our friends, we consented 
to receive £20 per annum toward the general expenses of the schools, 

Besides the class of pupil teachers, we consented to receive young men, to 
remain’ at least pne year in the establishment, either recommended by our per: 
sonal friends, or to be trained for the schools of gentlemen with whom we were 

nainted. Those ydung men have generally been from twenty to thirty years 
nagen A у f KEET 

_ © Phe course of instructionpand the rature of the discipline adopted for the ; 
training of these young men, will be described in detail, This class now amounts 
{о nine, a number accumulated only by very gradual accessions, as we were by 


T 


- mo means desirous to attract many students until our plans were more mature, 


aud the instruments of our labor were tried and.approved. 
"The domestic arrangements were conducted with great simplicity, because it 
was desirable that the pupils should be рге ved fora life ‘of self-denial, A 
„врһеге of great usefulness might require the labors of a man ready to live among 
e peasantry on their gwh level,—to mingle with them in their habitations, —to. 


-° partake their frugal or even coarse meals,—and to seem their equal onl E d 
e 


their instruetor and guide. Tt was desiralze, therefore, that the diet should. 
ts frugal йв was consistent with constant activity of mind, and some hours of 
steady anil vigorous labor, and. that it should not pamper the appetite by its 
quality or its variety, #75, t р 
A Me whole household-work was committed to the ehargo-of the boys and young 
men; and for this purpose the duties of each were appointed every fortnight, in 
order that they might be equally shared by all. The young 1nen above; twenty 
` years of age dd not did ine the scouring of the floors andestairs, nor clean the 
shoes, grates, and yards, nor assist in the serving and waiting at meals, the prep- 
aration of vegetables'and other garten-stull for the cook, But the making of 
beds and all other domestic duty was а common lot; and the young men acted ~ 
‘as superintendents of the other work. ч И, й 
This was performed with cheerfulness, though it was some time before the 
requisite skill was ‘attained; and perfect order and cleanliness have been found 
‘among the habits most difficult to secure. "The pupils and students were cares 
4 informed, that these. arrangements were intended. to prepare them for the 
aes of serious duties in an humble sphere, and to nerve their minds for the 
drinla and vieissitudes of life. ———— 0 00 Lb us. fede 
"The masters partook the same ‘dict as the pupils, sitting in the center. of the 
room, and assisting in the carving. They encouraged familiar conversation 
` (avoiding thé extremes of levity or seriousness) at the meals; but on. equal 
terms with their scholars, with the exception only of the respect) involuntarily 
“(paid them. = 0 jf. её "а AA 
After a short time a cow was bought, and committed to the chargaof one of 
"аве elder boys. Three pigs were afterward added to the stock, then three 
‘second cow. These animals were all fed 
ord tended, and the cows were daily milked, by the pupil teachers. It seamed 
important-that they should learn to tend animals with care and gentleness; 
"lint they should: understand. the ‘habits and the mode of managing these par- 
ticular animals, because the schoolmaster in sural parish often hts a common 
or forest-right of pasture for his cow, and a foreskrun for his pig or goat, ane Уҹ; 
might thus, with & itle skill, be provided with the means of healthful occupatio 
in his hours 0f leisure, and or providing for the comfort of his family. 


a 
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Moreover, such employments were deemed important, as giving the pupils, by 
actual experience, Bee жез of а peasant's life, dud tharstore truer and 
closer sympathy with his lot. They would be able to render their teaching 
instructive, by adapting it to the actual condition and ass ns of those to 
whom it would be addressed. , They would bé in less danger of despising the 
laborer's daily toil in comparison with intellectual pursuits, and of being led by 
their own attainments to form a false estimate of their position it relation to the 
class to which they belonged, and which they were destined to instruct. The 
teacher of fhe peasant's child occupies, as it were, the father's place, in the per- 
formance of duties from which the father is separated b; daily toil, and 
happily, at present, by his want of knowledge and skill. the schoolmaster 
Ought to be prepared in thought and feeling to de the peasant-father's duty, 
by having sentiments in common with him, and among these an honest pride in 
the labor of his hands, in his strength, his manual skill; his robust health, and the 
ау vigor of his body and mind, 1 { 
At first, foir hours were devoted every day to labor їп the garden. The 
whole school rose at half past five, The househo! 
teachers :iltogether, and the students partially, till а quarter to seven o'clock, 
Ata V stud to seyen they marched into the gard, 
io eight, when they were summoned to prayers, 


dined. They resumed their labor in the garden at two, and returner 

Classes at (гео, where they were engaged till five, when they worked another 

hour in the garden. At six they supped, and spent, 

clisses, At nine, «елше. prayers were read, and immediately ufterward they 
* У p - EN 


. retired to rest. Э 
“Jn these labors the pupils and students rapidly gaine ute They almost 


ill soon wore the hue of health. Their food was frugal, ahd they returned to it 
with appetites which were not easily satisfied. THe sadet delica oie Tost all 
their ailments — * — * ¥ 2 у a 


1 ie marching exercise 
apparatus was erected, and the drill and, zymuastic exercise 'succeei 
S 


other on alternate evenings. The knowle: ery 
useful in enüblinz a teacher to secure precision and order in the movements of 
‘the classes, or of his entire school, and to pay а due regard to the carriage of 
each child. А slouching gait is at least а sign of vulgarity, if it be not a proof 
rof chréless habits—of an inattention to the decencies abd -proprietios of life, 
which in other matters occasion discomfort in the laborer's household. Habits of 
cleanliness, punctuality, and promptitude are-not very compatible with indolence, 
squanders not only the laboror’s 

village - ver, In 

precision and 
and particu- 


' schools know of how much îme 
t order and quiet which is 
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* 4 е j 
for sustaining prolonged or sudden efforts. The play-ground of the school is so 
important a means of separating the children from the vicious companions aud 


from their .omparative obscurity. Their strength was taxed by the length of 
e 


Such excursions are common to the best. normal schools of Switzerland. Tt is 
very evident to the educators of Switzerland that to neglect to take their pupils 
forth to read the great truths left on record on every side of them in the extra- 
ordinary features of tha? cbuntry, would betray an indifference to nature, and to 
* its influence on the development of the human intelligence, proving that, the 
most limited views of his mission, aud of the means by which its 
ere to be accomplished. g 
ural records of Switzerland, and its historical recollections, abound, 
with subjects for instructive commentary, of which the professors of the normal 


thus made the history of their country, are more clearly apprehended by lessons 
gathered in the presence of facts ty fecal of other facts scattered over bill and, : 
valley. England is so rich in historicalcrecollections, and in the monuments by 
which the former periods of her history are linked with the present time, that 1t 
would seem to be a not unimportant ‘duty of the educator to avail himself of 
‘such facts as lie within the range of his observation, in order that the historical 
knowledge of his scholar may be associated with these records, marking the 
rogress of civilization in bis native country. Few schools are placed beyond 
оъ of such means, of instruction. here they do not exist, the country 
must present some natural features worthy of being perused. These should not 
be neglected. In book-learning there is always а danger that the thi 
may not be discerned through the. sign. The chil ew 7 
«of . To have a clear and earnest conviction of the reality of the things 


a 


in which, by actual contact with the sense, the children were led to di@ern qual- 
* “ties which they afterward described in words. Such lessons haye no meaning 


purpose 


16 instruction of the intelligence, is Вере 
zerland extend to several da: , and even longer, 
classes, Тһе pupils are thus, thrown in. cor 
sources are taxed by the incidents of each 


schools of the more wealthy, 
tact with actual society; their rez 
; their moral qualities are some- 
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Š 4 
times tried, and they obtain a glimpse of the perspective of their future life, Tt 
is not only important in thif way to know what the condition of society is before 


the pupil is required to enter it, but it is also necessary to constantly be- 
fore his eye thesend ара aim of education—that it is a r Tur the duties 


of his futu апа (о understand in what. 
studies js ted to prepare him for the дейш] per: 
For each of society there is an appropriate education, "normal schivols 
of Swit: id are founded on this principle. (None are 1 who are not 
devoted to he vocation of masters of Н cola bx three or four 
yems of their residence in the schoolare considered all too short for a complete 


lepartment of his 


‘of those duties, 


ена for these functions, The time, therefore, їз consumed in appropriate 
ios cave being taken that these studies are so d as to discipline and 
develop t| Û intelligence ; to form habits of thought gnd action; and to inspire: 
the pupil with principles on which he may repose in the discharge of his duties, 
Among these: studies and objects, the ‘actual condition of the laboring elass, 
its ities, resources, and intelligence, form a most important element. , The 
teachers go forth to observe for themselves; they come back to receive further 
V усун theinmaster, They are led to an T eiñ own relations to 
the commtine or parish. in which their future school 1 Tees They are 
which may use- 


prepared by instruction-to ФН certain f. the com: 
fully devolve upon them; such as registrar, precen 
€hoir, and clerk to the associations af te village, Thi 
tions of the low affecting fillment of these diftics. ° 

The benefits derived from these arrangements ire great 
ing these rural communes with men competent to the discha 
but the anticipations of future utility, and the couvietion the 
studies infold the germ of their future life, give an interest to tl wir pursuits, 
which it, would be difficult to communicate, if the sen of their importance were 
more vague and indistinct. uw 

To this end, in the excursions from Battersen we 
the seholê on, our route, and lessons have been gi 
‘the offices which may be properly discharged by 
nection with his duty of instructing the young, ~~ 


- This. general sketch may suffice to give an 
| the life of a student in tlie training school, with | 
ortion of his time devoted to the acquirement 
duties of a schoolmuster in the village school. 
considered in connection with the intellectual purs 
proceed to regard the school as a househpld,and to 
aa ids ie ү 4 m 
ie most obvious trut) at the threschold—a family can onl: 
niously by mutual love poe and respèct. We did not 
tutors into situations of inaccessible authority, but to placet 


and to maintain the:diseipline, во as to. be at 
charge. ane 7 


-— It was desirable that th з should A le in 
T pine jours with the ты AM M. 
E Бе ae the 


periods of labor s 
; the example in wor 
or that which was least att 
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with satisfaction one of the best fruits of the diseiplind'of the school. ‘The сона 
сен of thespédagogue is not likely to arise among either students or masters 
wlio cheérfally handle the trowel, saw, or carry mortar in a hod to the top 
of the bi ; such simplicity of life is not very consistent with that vanity 
which ocensions insincerity. But freedom from this vice is essential to that har- 
monious interchange of ces and mutual respect which we were anxious 


à to preserve, 0 
The’ её household is simple. Тһе fruits and vegetables of tif garden 
afford the variety, without luxury. The teachers sit in the midst of their 
К iliar intercourse of ihe meals is intended to be a means of 
cultiyati ions, atid of insuring that the example of the master shall 
EO EN scholar Every day confirms the growing im- 


low, generally fr 
‘he evening service is conducted in a 


f asters Tr in this 
school will remember the household devotions, and maintain in their own 
qe dwellings and schools the А А with equal care. ~ . 


q t гез and formularies of the ghurch. The religious 
dna his superintendence, 
i a. 4 . А 
1 Phe ‘the school are so interwoven with the Tes: 
P ry to considem some of tlieir details together, before 


j "to 
é tion is separately treated. 
E oc and Sides Ве it Ys found necessary to commence at an 
early stage of instruction, anc ito furnish them with the humblest elements of 
knowledge. The time which has elapsed since the school has opened ough, 
therefore, to be regarded as а preparatory period, similar to that which, in Ger- 
"spent from the time a leaving the er school to sixteen, the 
the normal school, in what is called a preparatory: training 


T 
in this country, we had no alternative, 
ising character, oe detenta ERR, 


entering 


degree uf profici 
end of the 


9 A class of Candidates. 


E А E : stained the certificate of 
Master, might Special duties as the Mas. 
P mig) ; 


ss Ф i 
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ters of important district*schools, or as Tutors in other training schools. These 
sthdents would constituted, A class of Masters. + 20 

‘As soon да the attainments of the students and pupils appeared to warrant 
the expériinent, an. hour was. daily appropriated: to examination by means of 
questions written on the board before the class, the replies to which were wor коа 
on paper; in silence, in the presence of опе of the 9 This hour-js, on suc- 
cessive days of the week, appropriated. to different subjects, viz.: grammar, ety- 
mology, Srithmetie, mensuration, algebra, mechanics, geography yı and. ‘biblical 
knowledge. The examination papers are then carefully examined by the tutor 


> fo whose department they belong, in order that the value of the reply to cach 


question. may be determined in reference to mean numbers, 3, 4,5, and 6. These 
mean numbers are used to express the comparative difficulty of every question, 


Мапа the greatest merit of seach reply is expressed* by the numbers 6, 8, and 10 


and 12 respectively, the lowest degree of merit being indiented by 1. 
“fhe sum of the numbers thus attached to each auswer is entered iw the ex- 
amination-book, opposite to the name of cach pupil. These tumbers are added 
ip at the end of the week, and reduced to anaverage Dy, dividing them, by the 
mber.of daysiof examination which have occurred in the week. In f similar 
mayiner, ut the’ end of the month, tho sum of the weekly averages is, for the 
sake of convenience, reduced by dividing,them by four ; and a convenient num- 
ber is thus obtained, expressing tho intellectual progress. of each ок 
Dumbers are not poids ia the school, bat are reserved as ап element by 
which we may be enabled to award the certificates of Candidate, Scholar, and. 
Master... wee ti ү! 3 
"The examination for the quarterly certificates will necessarily also include the 
inspection of the writing, drawings, abstracts, and compositions.. Oral exurmina- 
tion will be required to ascertain the degree of prgmptijude and ense in expr^s- 
sion of each pupil They will likewise bo рер to give demonstrations; of 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, apd. mechanics, on the Diaries {о describe 
the geography of а district in the form, of а lecture, and to conduet а class. be- 
eos ere we mo qe Wer o a a Mod TP wild Wes "Ф 
‘examination o! upils will gradi 1% in importance, the quar- 
terly examinations will ig ander bya сеа tiges leading i the 
three chief examinations for the certificates af Candidate, Scholar, and Master, 
which will be distinguished from each other, goth as respects the nature and 


number of the asquirements, and by the degree of profici juired. in. some 
“branches which will be common to the ici ае АТ py 
Tn. another department of registratiog we thought it im to av 


certain errors of BSc to which such registers appear to be | - We have 
ке anxious to have a record of sie parts of moral conduct connected with 

abits formed in the school, but we have not attempted. to register moral merit. 
Such registers are at best very difficult to keep. TARY esi а often 
hypocrisy. On this account we did not deem it advisable to require that they 


should be kept;"but it was important that we should be informed of certain 


errors interfering with the formation of habits of punctuality, industry, cleanli- 
ness, order, and subordination ; and registers were devised: t leviations 
from propriety in these respects. First, a tivne-book i 
which the observance of the hour of rising, and of the: 
in the routine of the school is noted, in order that, any general Cause of aberra- 
tion may meet the eye at once, Secondly, one book is kept by the superintend- 
ents appointed from among the students to ir “the ‘household work above 
staim, another in relation to m ‘k below stairs, and a third by the 
“tutor haying charge of outdoor labor. — ks the duties assigned to 
each pupil are entered opposite to his n . superintendent, at expi- 
E f the period allot olumns under each of the 
heads,—Subordination, | r—the extent of de- 


ister of punctuality, ;euch pu- 
ie the number of minu! 6 
the class, The sum of SOC m C 


à 3 hi f the pupils fall, and di- 
ts our attention to the fa rds would, in Coen with, ‘he re- 
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sults = е анаша Заа га ы determine wither, in reference to each 
period, a certificate of Candidate, lar, or Master, of the first, second, or third. 
degree, should be granted. — srg FAM 

lhe reports of the superintendents are presented to Dr. Kay immediately 
after morning prayers, The record is read inthe presence of the school, and 
any b kg against the entry heard. At this ud the relation which the 
entire discipline holds to the future pursuits of the pupils is from time to time 
made familiar to them by simple expositions of the principles by whith itis reg- 
ulated Ko P 

‘This is the household lifeof the school. Brief hints опу of the principles which 

+ have determined and regulated the preparatory course can find a pl in the 

remarks we have to offer on the preparatory course. ‘ 

The students have been Stimulated in their application by a constant sense of 
the practical utility of their intellectual labors. After morning prayers, they are 
from day to day reminded of the connection between their present and. future 
pursuits, ed how every part of the discipline and study has a direct 
relation to the duties 6§a schoolmaster. The conviction thus created becomes a 

powerful incentive to exertion, which might be wanting if those studies were se- 
ted ohly because they were importané аз а discipline of the mind. 
| Tle sense of practical utility seems as important to the earnestness of the stu- 
, dent as the ively conviction attending object teaching in the early and simplest 
3 form of elementary instruction, In the earliest stepsian acquaintance with the 
; real is necessary to lively conceptions of truth, and'at û later period a sense.of 
the value of knowledge resulting from experience inspires the strongest convic- 
E tion of the dignity and importance of all truth, where its immediate practical 
utility is not obvious. » 
ааг, therefore, from fearing that the sense of the practical utility of these 
studies will lead the students to measure the value of all trath by a low stand- 
Ard, their pursuits have been regulated by tke conviction, that the most certain 
method of attaining a strong sense of the value of truths, not readily applicable 
to immediate use, is to aseertaih by experience the importance of those which 
сап be readily measured by the stindard of practical utility. Thus we approach 
‘the conception of the momentum of a planet moving in its orbit, from ascertain- 
ing the momentum of bodies whose weight and velocity we can measure by the 
"simplest observations, From the level of the experience of the practical utility 
-of certain common truths, the mind gradually ascends to the more abstract, 
whose impor ДЕР МЕЕ он easily apparent, though their present ap- « 
} жар s ns, and in this wag the thoughts most safely approach the 
& most difficult abstractions. © | joe t 
^ Tu the humble pursuits of the preparatót course, а lively sense of the utility 
of their studies has likewise been mamtained by the method of instruction adopt- 
êd. Nothing has been taught dogmatically, but every thing by the combination 
of the simplest elements, i; e. the course which a discoverer must have trod has 
been followed, and the way in which truths have been ascertained pointed out 
by a synthetical demonstration of each successive step. The labor of the Tr 
ious analysis of the subject is the duty of the teacher, and is thus removed from 


oos BEND what the s pil knows, the teacher endeavors to lead him 
by gentle and easy steps from the known to the unknown, |The instruction, in 
© the whole preparatory course, is chiefly oral, 


я appeals to nature, and by dei 
ier is convinced thal the 
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student may prepare himsélfto give before. the class a verbal abstract of the 
chapter selected for this purpose, and to answer such questions аз may, be pro- 
posed to him, either by the tutor or by his fellows. During ihe preparatory 
course exercises of this kind have.not been: so numerous us they. will in the 
moro advanced stages of instruction. ОЧИР habits of attention and steady ap- 

* plication ‘thadsbeen formed, it seemed undesirable to allow ae pupils hours for 
sclfsustainpd study, or voluntary occupation, Constant, supe tendence is, ne~ 
cossury (0 | formation of correct habits, in these and in other respects, in 
‘thy preparatory course. The entire day is, therefore, occupied. with а suecession 
TOf engagements in household work and out-door labor, devotional exercises, meals, 
E. NOM. ad Recreation is sought in change of employment. These changes 


| pleasure, and the sense of utility and duty is so constantly maintained, 
HEDE Mods in the ordinary. sense is oe mec ri о осепра- 
tiong is never sought eto to write a letter to a friend, or occasionally to 
Visit somu near relative. ‘The pupils all present an air of cheerfulness. Thay 
proceed. from one lesson to another, and. to their sacral ocetipations, with an 
elasticity of mind which affords the best proof that the mental and Ey bal ef 
fects of the training pcr іе: 
Tn the early steps toward the formation of correct habits, it is ug. oM that 
и the power of self guidance is obtained) the pupil,should be constantly un- 
lor the eye of a master, not disposed. to exercise authority во much as to give 
asviatance and adyice, Before the habit of sof th formed, it is theres 


fore pernicious to leave much time at the dis of. үр tel: 
Jectun! and moral aims must be inspired, and the pupil must attain à Inowle 

of the mode of employing bis time with skill, usefully, and under 

^ can be properly left to the spontaneous 

his own mind. Here, therefore, the moral and the iptallectual ning are ЈА 
‘the closest harmony, ‘The formation of correct habits, and the growth of right 
sontinients, ought to precede such wonfidence in the pupil'áspowers of selfdirec- 
either much fime unoceupii rin which his, 
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In writing, they were trained, as soon аз the various books could be prepared, 
According #0, méthod* of Mulhauser, which was translated and placed in the 
hands of the teachers for that purpose: x уч, и 

Nu * у 


» М ve афс 
Ў, i 3 
In like manner, in arithinctic, it has been deemed desirable to put them’ in 
possession of the pre-eminently synthetical method of Pestalozzi, As soon as the 
requisite fables and series of lessons, analyzéd ‘to the simplest elements, could 
be 1 nad, the principles on which complex numerical combinations rest were 
rendere iliar to them, by leading the pupils through the earlier course of 
Pestalozzi’s lessons On numbers, fi imple unity to compound fractional. quan- 
“tities; connecting with them the series of exereiseay in mental arithmetle which 


jels the gloom which might attend the st expert use of the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, and which commonly afford the pupil little light to guide 
his steps off the beaten path illuminated by the rule. i 
Уйне lessons. Ж been in progress, the common rales of arithmetic 
M been examined by the light of ‘lis method: Thpir theory hus been ex- 
ined, and by constant practice the pupils have been ded to rere expertness 
them, ая well as to pursue the eomnmon principles on which they resi, and to 
Ascertain the practical Mess cdd which each rule ought to be employed. The 
ordinary lessons on mental arithmetic have t: ir in the course of in- 
struction separately from the peculiar rules which belong M A 
nt nn early perio 


These lesson repared the pupils for proceeding 
йг manner with the elements oa igebra, and with 
ion and lind-surveying. { ; 


- These lust subjects were considered of peculiar importance, аз comprising 
one of the most useful industrial developments of у knowledge of the laws af 
number. , Unless, in elementary schools, the instruction ed” d the 


knowled, tract rules, to their Actual application to the practical nécessi- 

"ties of life, the scholar will have Ii ane studies, because he will not 
(when he paves: mast gera 
d ledge 
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country by machinery, creates. a want for well-instructed mechanics, which, in 
8 the present state of education, it will be dificult adequately to supply. The 
steam-engines which drain our coal-fielda and mineral veins and beds; which 
whirl along every railroad ; which toil on the surface of every river, and issue 
from every estuary, are committed to the charge:of men of some practical skill, 
but of mean education, The mental resources of the classes who are practically 


intrusted with the guidance of this great development of national power should 
Н not ре left uncultivated. This new force has grown rapidly, in consequence of 
tha geni the people, and the natural resources of this id d, andin spite of 


their ignorance, But our supremacy at, sea, and our manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity (inseparable elements), depend on the successful progress ọf 
een attained. 


engines in u ч 

featur ect the preparatory course, as we feared that some of the young 
К [a 

o 

3 agent which has had more influence.on the destiny of the working classes than 


~ any other single fast in our history, and which is probably destined to work, still 
greater chang: ү 


де. 1 
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In writing, they were trained, as soon as the various books could be prepared, 
according tà the méthod* of Mulhauxer, which was translated and psa in the 
hands ç the teachers for that purpose. 
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'estalózgl's lessons бп numbers, from simple unity, to peg fractional quan- 

"ad ing with them the series P exereisesy in mental arithmetic which 

о well calculated to introduce and “to illustrate; "The use ofysuch a 

ine ls the gloom which might attend the Hot rt изе of' the com- 

; rules of arithmetic, and which commonly afford the pupil little light to guide 
М his steps off the beaten path illuminated by the rule, 

While: these lessons have been in ess the common rales of arithmetic 

А зү examined "i the light of ES method: ir theory has been ex- 

ned, and by constati Practices the pupils have been Ved to nequire expertness 

s well as to pursue the common principles on which’ they resi, and to 

+ ША the practical и within which each: Drone i be employed. The 


ordinary lessons on mental arithmetie have taken their- m ise course of ins 
У Htruction separately from the culiar rules whieh be i's series. 
im These lessons” prepared the pupils for proce USE in'a 

similar manner with the-elements of algebra, and. with on sp ‘in nion- 
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their ignorance, But onr SAT atj se; 
M a а, and our man 
le elem: 


of candédates, and we were unwilling that they should go forth witho 


"knowledge at least of one of the chief tJements Rs national тоц у, 
le. great 


‘Of this know: аме йе fature defense of this country from foreign aggression 
1 being, superior to-every nation in those arts. The 
schoolmaster is an agent despised at present, but whose importance for the 


Xx t 5 

it has been deemed important that the tutors should proceed by 
landeurvéying haye fatuiliarized the pupi 

is one development of the art of drawing, | 

. Kor this purpose, among other expe- 

been prepared with mastic, in order that 


^ empl ‘and to the: x 
‘do not subject themselves to dismissal b; ancë of regulations йз lo be found 
Б: о саа E ТАТ 
ғотрапу bad determined that the proper remedy for these evils "was to provide amusement and 
Be for their men al night, and application las since been made. 1o Mr, Tate, the’ tutor in 
mechanics, с. in the training school; to afford his. Iu m ior chanics 
large room has | 


, to the engineers, stokers, and other servants of (ће company. 
for these purposes. and it is understood to be the intention of 
to this room by such amusements as may be more attractive tha 
attention to subjects of instruction appropriate to their duties by à series of popu 
then to open classes, when they may learn mechanics, and ICN OF | 
Bote PA made conie of th у 

As part of the am application was made "of the rs to 
open 3 Bass like (jose GF Rhe arfisens of Paris, and to instrue them in singing on the method of ` 
Witter 70Р. Kay. Sii ore Не, "ue 
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Physical оба ud has been. Moediod the true basis bf all instruction in the 
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is Nuoro and the evening | selibols are id with young. men and 
even advanced engaged ii jn фе diligent, cultivation’ of 
idsummer, js ee ^ M evening schools of the Brothers of the 
"NR uestioned as to their employments, 
ther à clock-maker, avother a paper- 
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Paris, in which the most elaborate engravings were admirably copied, anin- 
spector would discover thst the pupils were unable todraw-correctly the pro- 
fessor's desk: and. chair. “Tt became, therefore, évident that the copy could not 
stand in the place of the natural object. Copying works of art might be essential 
to one department of skill and taste, but it by no means necessarily gave skill 
in drawing front nature, Н " v 
M. Dupdis wasan inspector, and, observing this defect, he inyented a series of 
models, aseónding from a simple line of: wire through various combinations to. 
complex figures: “These models are-fixed on an instrument, on the level of the 
eye, and may) by the movement of the instrament, be placed in a varying 
perspective, By this means the pupil. may learn to draw the simplest objects, 
| and proceed by gradual steps through a series of combinations, of an almost. in- 
ашу incrensing difficulty, until. he саптау faithfully any object, however 
“complex. “Phe instrument. which holds the object enables the teacher, by varying 
‘its position, to" give at cach lesson а series of demonstrations in perspective, ap- 
-Plyng the rules to objects of a dually increasing complexity, until they are 
understood in their solatia to the most. difficult combinations’ Thus practical 
skillzand: theoretical knowledge are in harmony in this instruction. "The taste 
mAy afterward be cultivated by drawing those works of art best adapted to 
create n jist sense of the beautiful in form and color, “2 _ 
Thatewhich a workman first requires is mechanical skill in the art of drawing, 
Nature itself offers. many opportunities to. cultivate. the taste insensibly; and 
skill. carisbe aequired only by careful and prolonged practice inthe art of drawing 
1 from: nature.. In the more advanced parts of the course, we. shall be able to 
A A ourselves аз to the best mode of using the skill acquired for the formation 
ol "taste, { i 
Tn the normal schools at Versailles one year's instruction had sufficed to give 
dhe pupils a wonderful facility and skill in drawing érqmomodels, Some com- ^ 


` (plicated: pneumatic apparatus, consisting of glass, mahogany, brass, and in difi- 


1 


cult perspective, was rawnerapidly, aud with great truth and skill, It is not, 
owever, aur intention to carry the instruction of our upils in this art further 
than is neeessary for the industrial instraction of their Aiture scholars, 


ti b Y 1 * ^ ~ 

1 Someiof the reasons inducing us to attach much rtance to the cultivation 
9f vocal musiohave already been briefly indicated, We regard it аза powerf 
auxiliary in rendering th€ devotional services. of the "household, of the. pari: 
church, and of the village school; solemnemd iny ressiye, Our Puentes i 

us that we by no means over-estimated this ne we, though : d 
not ee obtained which we trust will flow gom ight use of the: 

7 Nor were we indifferent to the cheerfulness diffused in schools. by 
of those melodies which are attractive fo children, nor unconscious of 
power which music has when linked with sentiments which jt is the ol 
education to inspire,» Wo regard:echiool songs as an important means of di 
LI cheerful view of the duties of a laborer's life; of diffusing joy and hi 
over English industry, Therefore, to negl E io) moral. 
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. 
be of great use ‘throughout the country in restoring many of our best old English 
molodies t0 their popularity, ‘and in improving the ckaracter of our vocal music 
in pa through the medium. of -the parochial schoolmaster and 
his pup! 3 EM [ч Sca 
| tlie preparatory course was sufficiently advanced, a series of lectures on 
( the construction and organization of clemehtary schools, and оп the theory and 
art of teaching, were commenced,» They have resembled those given in the 
German. and Swiss schools under the generic term Pædagogik: e 
hey have treated of the general objects of education, and the means of at- 
їп; The jar aims of elementary; education; the strueture of 
1 various parts of Europe; the internal arrangement of the desks, 
apparatus, in reference to different meth of instruction; and 
‘those methods observed in different: countries: "The theory of the 


© ® consideration of the mechan ! 
` of the sources of the school "sigeal, activity, and influence, on which much 
has been said. ‘To these subjects have succeeded lectures on the gres leading 
7 “distinctions in the'methods o communicating knowledge. ^ When the distingtiish- 
7 ing prineiples had been deseribed, the characteristic features of the several ^ 
methods were examined generally, and certain peculiar applications of each were 
treated. application of these methods to each individual branch of instrite- 
tion was commenced, and this part of the course has treated: of various 
в minute description of the phonic 
g а special account of the method 
f writing in various methods of instruction, 
ailed account of that of M. Dupuis 
bath 
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к Ч ‘training ‘chool, throu: "the whole pgriod of instruction, as that part of the 
studies of the pupils by ch the mutual rélations of these studies are revealed, 
‘and their future application a ee 
| e rogard these Chas рын xd with the zealous labor of tho Hon. und 
ev. Robert Eden, Le " menns by which, a by the tutors, such a id 
g can поа аз shall- prepare the teachers to enter upon thei 
ORARE ns t pic will be the best means oi insuring 
oting their success. 
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attention fo the schools till буе, "Tho sup аф six, and then many of {һет are 

employed in e "sehogls for the adults from seven. to nine, or from eight to 
ten, whel ae prayers, they immediately retire to rest, | j 

autor the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine without 

ing instinctively that he is witnessing a remarkable example of the deyelop- 

Christian charity, P'S PR 

‘With, апей motives should the teachers of. elementary schools, and ER, 

those w] ‚йге called to the arduous duties of training pantie children, go forth 

- to their rk. The path of the t is strewn wii i disappointments, if he 

commence with а mercenary is full of encouragement, if lie be inspired. 

‘with the spirit of Christian harity. No skill ean. compensate adequately for the 

fibsence of a pervading religious influence on the eharacter and conduct of the 
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youths who had attain tec “= : 


has. 


tory training, previous to» their admi 
‚ that pursued in Шапа. 


n Holland, the elementary sc 
associated for their common. nefit, Their schi j 
numbers from. three: to seve ‘hundred, М ren, Who are 
often assembled. in one room, Every EN $ } 
| assistan’ Sor different ages. 3 2 
through which a y 
sche 
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hold, and that he will be reared by Ree in habits of religion and order. 
Xvery evening all the pupil-teachers 9 town ard assembled. to reeeive iu- 
struction. = lhe society of teachers provides from its own body a succession of 
instructors, “one of whom, on each night of the week, the pupil-teachers are 
s some branch of elementary knowledge necessary to school-kecping. One 
of, ys of the town, likewise, gives them lectures on 
izing eid condueting a school. 

js meets from time to time to receive from exch of 
the conduct, progress, and qualifications of wich pupil- 
ily in the evening class, ut in the school duties of 


tion tinis 

aN art of seh: 
iet сте 
Hh m 


plied, and. preserved, depends the progress of the 
ool Keeping. As his experience becomes more mt- 
‘os, he is intrusted witli more important matters 
"He undergogs two snecessive examinations by” 
mitted апаке and afterward assist- 
| ; т plete his course of training by enter- 
al School ht, Haarlent, from which he can obtain the highest certifi- 


aiming peculiarly Swell adapted to the forma 
achools'6f large towns, "ind. likewise for supplying 
the education of the pupil-teacher, with the indispen- 
ant masters, without W! ich they must continue to be 
examples of ап economy which can spare nothing adequate to the improvement 

of the people, D Ж 
The formation of a body of pupil-teachers in each great town, thus jnstrueted 
„Бу a society of \schoolmasters, is un object worthy of encouragement from the 
‘Committee of Council, wie might at least provide the fees and charges of ap- 
ч pfentioeship, and ers’ exhibitions for the training of the most successful pupil: 
. teachers їй a Normal School at the close of their apprenticeship, even if the 
Goyerament were indisposed to encounter any of the annual charges incident to 

өзө He RSE КЕ oo) 

ph rords are Fequisite to render apparent the difference between the life of 
il teacher во trained, and that ofa young novice in a Normal School, The 
of the parental household, while it exerciges a salutary influence on 
ts and manners of the young candidate, is not remote from the great 
tion in which. his future life is to beyspent.. He is unconsciously 
à Tones in his fathers family, and by his experience 
^ qu stt бо], to form a just estimnte of the cir- 
He is trained ‘from day to day in the 
artful and corrupt children even of the dregs of the city, and 
such means ‘as the discipline and instruction of a common school 


afford, to the improvement of ‘the moral and intellectual condition of the children 


of the common people. He becomes un agent of civilization, fitted for a peculiar 
by habit, jg pre to imbibe during the year or year and a half he. 
1 ims of conduct, that more exact 


id in a Norm: 0 
knowle ds'of which it is the proper source. 
From such a natiye city, or is sunt to some” 
other town, strong in the confidence inspired by his prol longed experience of the 
peculiar duties he has to either to take a high rauk na an assistant mas- 
ucting a town school as ite chief. 


, terj or to under 


"ffhese are the vi d 
into a Normal Sch: tinguished "Mother School, is not à fij prepara- 
© (jon for the dischar, ter in a large town: 

д ion. from 14 0416, айй thence to 


We have gradual 


p em n * 

`5 yo ا‎ v 

; pal ‚ under 18 should’ not be ad- 
mitted into. ‘out of the internal economy of 


v 


8 $3 vt TU 
үү this explanation of a modification of one feature’ in their original 
e ‘the Ri Ч 
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tends over several years; the adult student commonly-enters for a year and a 
half or two years. "The aftainments of all are meager on their admission, In 
the course of a few years, therefore, the youngest pupils: are necessarily at the 
head of tha|sthool ix their attainments and в! ill; which їз а source of great dis- 
conragement toian adult entering such an establishment; and a dangerous dis- 
tinetion to tb whose. acquirements have suddenly raised him intell tually, 
above all in his sphere of nos ‘The tendencies of such agreat disparity in the 
aeqnirements appropriate to the two classes of age are obviously i 
‘have expe аи the consequenees of; this disparity as a 
‘training schools, and to counteract these tendeneiés has required n vigilance and 
rovidant-eare, which has increased our 1аһогя пй anxieties, Few things have 
Seon more pleasing than the readiness with which some 


elects of solicitude.. But, as members of an establishment into which adults aro 
mitted in an equality or inferiority of position, the discipline ja complicated 

© and. the sources of error are increased. „ШЕ Ӯ AP fe 
For these reasons, we prefer to admit into а Normal School only students of 
‘adult age, reared by religious parents, and concerning whose characters nnd 
:qualifications the most satisfactory testimonials can by procured, ' The inquiries 
Preliminary to. the admission of 4 student should in’ all’ eases, where it may be 
j tienble, extend to his previous habits und occupations, to the character of 
“the household in which, he y^ resided, and Ше friendships he has formed, In 
ГАШ сазоз those young men аге to be preferred whose previous. pursuits warrant 
вош confidence in their haying a predilection for th duties of a teacher of the 
ы e ELT EAE ¢ 
+ Our plans have therefore tended to the introduetion of young men of id 


МГ age and upward for training of one to 
Beast sith Shortest period which it ds deine а. 
School ух 2 MI I : "ES oy 


1 


i eport for 1843 proceeds to discuss the main objects of a Nor- 
M... DAMES 
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B 
vious characters ‘and connections, and.-more- fastidions as to their intellectual 
qualifications-and acquirements, |» 3 
When cire ces thus combine 
the training school for a longer period Шап a year and a half, the inquiries. as to 
avions ehiracter cannot be conducted with too nfuch care, and the first month 
of training showd, under any 


; circumstances, le regarded as probationary. 

А ‘Under these arrangements, also, the impression produced upon the characters 
Ў of the students during their residence is of paramount importance. 

"They are commonly selected from an. humble sphere. They are gihe sons of 
‚атай tradesmen, of bailiffs; of servants, or of superior mechanics. Few have re- 
7 education, except that given in a common parochial school. They 
ery i e le to indite a letter correctly ; and 
biblical 
on reli- 
are not 


1 
These attainments, humble though they be; might prové dangerous to the 
character of the student, if his intellectual development were the chief concern 


of the masters, — 


F How ЕК would be for hin to form an overweening estimate of his knowl- 
* edge and al jlity, must.bo, apparent, when it is remembered that he will meas- 
«sure bis learning by the standard of that possessed by his own friends and neigh- 
bors. He will find himself suddenly raised. by a brief course of training,to the. 
‘ рое fa teneher and example. If his mind were not thoroughly penetrated 
velis SR 
is vanity, an insubordinafe spirit, or а selfish ambition, He might be- 
come, not the gentle and pious guide of the children of the poor, but a hireling, 
l ` nto whose mind had sunl ‘athe doubts of the skeptic; in w 
| _ “Yom of social. discontent, and who hed changed ie dogility of ignorance and 
^ з; for the restless impatience of a vulgar and conceited &iolist. 
ormation of - 
i should be so devised gs to prepare him for the. modest respecta- 
° bility of his lot. He is to be a Christian teacher, following Him who said, “He 
that will be my disciple, let him take up his cro: 
-— denial, he is nothing. ‘His reward must be in his work, ‘There should be great 
simplicity in the life of such aman. = E 
core and secluded schools need masters of a contented spirit, to whom the 
mmitted to their charge has charms sufficient to cón- 
tions on the humble sphere in which they live, 
a life but little superior to the level of the 


notwith à the les À 
'surroundi the scene of the teacher's exertions is m neigh- 
- borhood Ф with the middle and upper Glasses of 

will be surrounded by tenipta- 


tion of mind, might rob him of 


* tis ae 
| ? iit humility ге pais the most necessary qualifieations 
| a Tn th дуї the modesty of 
{ ‘Vis fat rtante to the discipline 

1 besides a cook, lias 
hole household work, 

formed by, the 

ў А ly reed and tend 
: ео each other, and cultivate the 


^ ae à 
prevent the residence of the students in) 
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work could be 
spirit, without 
leseribe 


‘The garde tk also serves other important ends, Some exercise and rec- 
reation from the scholastic labors are i pensable. Nevertheless, a large por 
tion of the day cannot. be devoted th it, and when three or four hours only can be 

pared, care Should be taken that the whole of this time is oceupied by moderate 
ful exertion in the open air, А p of recreation employed accord- 
cretion of the studente would. be liable to abuse, It might often 
ent in listless sauntering, or in violent exertion. Orif'a portion of the da 
thus withdrawn from the observation of the masters of t] school, it would 
4 period in which associations might be formed Pamong the students incon- 
i ith the discipline; and. habits might spring up to counteract the influ- 
M. the instruction amd admonition of the masters, In so brief a period of 

ining, it is ну that the entire condüct of the student should be guided 


by it su mind. > 
„Xot only, by the daily labor of the den, аге the health and’ morals of the 
school influenced, but habits are form consisteht with thé student's future lot. 
Tt is well both for his own health, und for the.comfort of his family, that the 
schoolmaster should know how to grow hi garden stuff, and should be satisfied 

‘With innocent réereation near his home, Mi. 
We have also adhered to the frugal diet which we at first selected for the 
100]. Some little variety has been introduced, but we attach rent. importance 
i to the students being accustomed toa diet so plain and economical, and to ar- 
Tangements in their ны во simple and devoid of luxury, that in after life 
they will not in an humble school be visited with a sense of privation when their 
е and mean furniture are compared with the more abundant food and 
comforts of the training school. We hive therefore pee rising complaint 
Te&pecting either the sanity or quality of the food, or the humble accommo- 
tionsin the dormitories, wi, explanetions'of. the importance of forming, in the 
x habits of frugality, and of the prenont, duty of nes à patient 
the Y 3 


B 
| without a proportionate injury to that contentment of 
the charactor of the student is liable tobe overgrown with › | 

d. 


spirit, to meet the future rivations ofthe life of a teacher of r 
‚ Миг experience also leuds.us to attach ne y importance to simpli 
ety of dress, For the Younger pupils had, on this account, | a : 
lark dress of rifle gregn, and а working dress of fustian cord, As respects | M 
Adulis, we have felt tho is partsnde of checking the slightest. f 
А d dezererate into pery. We 
е manners 


ity of dress, lest it shou ae 
to impress on the students that the dress and : 

he poor should be decorous but that the ence of his life 
d ession in their simplicity: "here should be no tnor 
Figen or vanity. * 


vering“ 

Mee 
One hour 
must assemble wint 
The day is filled wit 
and bod 


management. is reconclled with 
=. нор the SCHOOL, uti з 


‘On the deo d 
depends the cultivation 


у 
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should be devoted to private interviews with the students, and employed inin- 
stilling into their minds: high -prineiples of action. *A cold and repulsive air of. 
authority may preserve the: appearance of order, regularity, and submission in 
the household ; but these will prove delusive signs if the principal does not pos- 
fess the respect and confidence, not to say, the affections, of his charge. Не 
should be most accessible, and unwearied in the patience with which. he listens 
to eonfessions and inquiries; "While it is felt to be impossible that he should 
enter into any compromise with evil, there should be no such severity in his tone 
of rebuke.as to check that confidence which seeks guidance from #snporior їп. 
telligence. As fur as its relation to the principal only is concerned, every fault 
should be restrained and corteeted by a conviction of the pain and anxiety which 
i ; rê an anxious frichd, rather than by the fear of a too jealous authority. 
science will gridpilly be roused by the example of à master, respected 
ity, and loved foris gentleness, and inferior sentiments will be re- 
y motives derived from the highest source. bo. 
so mugh bas to be learned, and where, among other studies; so much 
"knowledge just be acgaired, there is danger that religion should be 
urded chiefly ds a Subject for the exercise of the intellect, A speculative re- 
ie knowledge, without those habits and feelings which are the- growth of 


de ly-sented religious convictions, mify be a dangerous acquisition to a teacher 


of the young, How important, therefore, is it that the religious services of the 
household should become the means of cultivating a spirit of. devotion, and that. 
the religious instruction of the school should be so conducted as not merely to 
inform the memory, but to master the. convictions and to interest the feelings! 
Religion is not merely to be taught in the school—it must be the element in 


* which the students live... — 


€ 


E 


‘This velisious life is to bo nurtured by the example, by the public instruction 


of the principal, апае by Bia private counsel and admonition; by the religious 
services of Theo schold; by the personal intereourse of the students, and the 


habits of private editation aud devotionswhich they are Ted. to form; by the, 
ublic worship of the church, and by the acts of charity avd self-denial which 
long to their future eine 
How important is it thai the pringipal should embody such m. example of pu- 
rity and elevation of character, of gentleness of manners, and of unwearied ber 
nevolenee, as to increase the power of bis teaching, bythe respect and conviction - 
ich wait, upon а consistent? life ! Into, the religious services of the household 
he should endeavor to inspre such a spirit of devotion d& would = read itself. 
› the familiar Ше, and hallow every season of retirement, The manage- 


a the vi school ailords opportunities for cultivating habits of kindness 
aud patience. | students should ba instructed inthe organization and cot- 
duct of Sunday-schools; they should be trained in the preparation of the volun- 
{агу teachers by previous instruction; in the visitation of the absent children; 
in the management of the clothing and sick clubs and libraries attached to such 
jools, They should be accustomed to the erformance of those parochial dus” 


ties in which the schoolmaster inay lighten the burden of the clergyman, Гог. 
this purpose, they should learn to keep the accounts of the benefit club. ‘They 


struct and manage the village choir, and should learn to play the organ. 
While in attendance on the village ‘school; it is peculiarly important that they 
should accompany. the master in Mis visits to children detained at home by sick- 
ness, atid. should listen: to the words of counsel and comfort which he may then. 

ministers they should also attend him when his duty requires a visit to the 
Eos f some rel y or indolent scholar, and should learn how to secure 


Ден aid in the correction of the füults of the child. QN 

P тя he leaves the training school, the student should have formed a distinct 

canceptá preeept and practice, how his: БОД his instruction, and his 

‘wo о ‘and religion, ought to promote the 1 hhristian civilization of the 
۴ x K3 


сод in which he labors; —— 577. % 
d - again to the contrast of such a picture. Let us suppose a school in 
which tl in the formation of character is deemed supesíluous; or a 
ruileless simplicity of whose character is поб strengthened by the. 
perience, A fair outward show of order and industry, and great 
ı1 development, may, in either case, be consistent with the latent prog- 
54 Nå з 
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a 
ress of a rank corruption of manners, mining all beneath. Unless the searching 
intelligence of the principals capable of discerning the dispositions of his charge, 
and anticipating their tendencies, he is unequal to the task of molding the minds 
of his pupils hy the power of a loftier character and a superior will) In that 
case, or when the principal deems such vigilance superfluous, and is content with 
the intellectual labors of his office, leaving the little republic, of which he is the 
head, to form its own manners, and to create its own standard of principle and 
ишь the catastrophe of a deep ulcerous corruption is not likely to be long de- 
red. D 5 
x either case, it is easy to trace the progress. of degeneracy. A school, in 
which the formation of character is not the chief aim of the masters, must aban- 
don that all-important end to the republic of scholara When these are selected 
from the educated and upper ranks of society, the school will-derive its code of 
morals from that prevalent in such classes. When tHe pupils belong to а Wery 
humble class, their characters are liable, under such arrangements, to be com- 
pounded of the ignorance, coarseness, and vices of the lowest orders. One pu- 
pil, the victim of low vices, or of a vulgar coarseness of thought,escaping the eye 
of an RARUS principal, or unsought for by the vigilas?e which is expended 
on the intellectual progress of the school, may corrupt the private intercourse of 
the students with low buffoonery, profligate jests, and sneers at-the self-denying 
жей] of the humble student; may gradually bu astray one after another of the 
pupils to clandestine habits, if not to the secret practice of vice. Under such 
circumstances, the counsels of the principal would gradually become subjects of 
ridicule, А conspiracy of direct insubordination would be formed. The influ- 
ence of the superior would barely maintain a fair external appearance of order 
and respect. 3 ` 
Every muster issuing from such a school would become the active agent of a 
ЫМ of manners, by which the humbler ranks of society would be infected 


he formation of the character is, therefore, the chiefaim of a training school, , 


and the principal should be a man of Christian earnestness, of intelligence, of ex- 
perience, of knowledge of the world, and of the humblest simplicity and purity 
of manners. T pani 
Next to the formation of the character of the pupil is, in our estimation, the 
general development of узме сепсе. Thè extent of his attainments, though 
within a certain range a necessary object of his tyaining, should be subordinate 
to that mental eultination, which confers the powers of self-education, and gives 
the greatest strength to his reflective faculties. On this account, among ot hers, 
Nos importance to the methods of smparting knowledge. pursued in the 
formal School, While we have. insured that the attainments of the students 
should be exact, bı testing them with searching examinations, repented at the 
close of every. SE and reiterated lessons on all subjects in which any deficiency 
was discovered, nothing bas been taught by rote, The memory has never been 
stored, withont the exercise of the reason. Nothing has been learned which has 
not been: understood, This very obvious course is too frequently lost sight of 
in the humbler branches of learning—principles. being hidden in rules, defining 
only their most convenient Application; or buried under a heap of facts, united 
by no intelligible link. To form the character, to develop the intelligence, and 
to store the mind with the requisite knowledge, these were the “objects of the 
"Normal p ў тее 


with the theo#Y and pra Г 
out this, the n) cos labor in 


usefulness of tlhe student as а 


FF, 
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ion arranged in the most eonvenient form for elementary scholars, the previ 
labor wants the link which unites it to its peculiar task. Eo: the p TANA 
fom the common dradgery of a handcraft, or from the humble, if not mean 


lures 
@ speak оѓ е necessity of a thorough acquaintance with methods of 
and teaching id comnion schools, we Бит to ezalt the importance of 
«training of the character, expansion of the in igance, and sufficient 
instruction. Without this previous preparation, the instruction in the 
ool is empirical, and the luckless wight would have had greater suc- 
48 in his handeratt, than he enn hope to enjoy in his school, 

For these reasons, among others, the attention of the: stadents has expecially 
of lute been directed to the theory of the organization of schools, and to the ac 
quirement of the art of teaching. | 


be taught, lest what is n у be not attained, The want of a fit preparation 
ol the mind of the scholar, said the brevity of his school life, are reason» for adopt- 
ing the most, certain and. efficacious means of imparting knowledge, ao that this 
Eu iiy become as profitable as possible. | The regulari of the child's 
atten the interest he takes in his learning, nnd his euccens, wall be promoted 
by adoption of means of ifstruction э uds the state of his facultief and 
thi 


f society from Which he ія taken. If his progress be obstructed 
rity of his master's teaching, and by the absence of that tact which 
е ation of children ani} rouses the activity of their minds, the 


come dull, listless, and umtoward ; will neglect hia Tourning and 
egenerate into an obstinate dunce. The yi transition in 
known to the un 


by the devotion of much 
perfection by experience, The element: 


dom be ери 
unless this work 


superfluous; that he may con 
ful manner, and in the order of simplicity, it 
should become acquainted with a method of communicating 
Желк MANI iM Ack тукт 2 
у, mt, because individual teaching is im ible in a 
of organization, from the monitorial раи simulta- 
of collective teaching. "The characteristics of skillful 
implicity and precision with which the knowledgo is 
arrangement of the matter of instruction. Dif- 
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fuse, desultory, or unconnected lessons are а waste of time ; they leave no perma- 
nent traces oñ the memofy ; they confuse the minds of children, instead of in- 
structing them and strengthening their faculties. 
Certain moral consequences also flow from the adoption of skillful methods of 
» teaching. The relations of regard and respect which ought, to exist between 
the! master and his scholars are liable to disturbance, when, from. his imper- 
fect ¢kill, their persar in learning is slow, their minds remain inactive, and 
their exertions are languid and unsuccessful A school in which the master is 
шарь and the scholars ure dull, too. frequently becomes the scene of a harsler 
‘discipline, Tnattention must be prevented—indolence Айнара 
srestrained—insubordination and truancy corrected; yet all these are early con- 
sequences of the want of skill in the master. To'enforce attention and indus- 
try, and to secure obedience, and decorum, the languid and the listless are too 
n subjected to the stimulus of coercion, when the chief requisite is method 
and tact. The master supplies his own deficiencies with the rod; and what ће 
. cannot accomplish by skill he endeavors to attain by the farce of authority, 

¿Such a result is not a proper subject of wonder, when the master bas received 
no'systemutic instruction in method. "То leave the tument without the nid of 
‚ method, is to subject him tothe toil of analysis and invention, when he hus neither 

the time nor the talent to analyze andanyent, ч 


The Report of 1843 dwells on the several methods previously noticed in ~ 


the extracts already made from the Report of 1841, and cdiicludes as follows: 


"These several Methods have now been tested by experience’ on the most pifb- 
lic-theater, and have become an important part of the instruction of mastera 
of elementary schools, The Mannals in which they are embodied render their 
acquisition comparatively easy even to those who de potenjoy the advantage of 
receiving lessons in the art of teaching by them from adepts, The school of 

^methód. will place within the reach, of. the schoolmasters of the metropolis the 
` means of acquiring the requisite skill; and the body of schoolmasters, whom the 

Normal Schools will annually disseminate, will diffusé them through the country. 

Every school conducted with complete efficiency by a master trained in a Normal 

School, will become a model to neighboring seliools which bave not enjoyed sim- 
silar advantages. On this account alone, it is important that no student from a 

‘i Normal School should commence his labors in the country until he has acquired 
1 aomastery of the methods of teaching these necessary elements. |... Y 

__1п a course of instruction extending over a year and a half, a student ought to 

J spend three hours daily, during six or eight months, in the practice of the art of 
+ teaching in the village school, When, the course of instruction is necessarily lim- 
mM year, four months should "be thus em: loyed, and during the entire 


н Normal School. | . 

‚Ву ейп alone can а rational conception of. method be attained, and that 
skill in the art of conducting a school and игш a class without which all 
the labors of the Normal School in imparting technical knowledge are wasted, be- 
cause the'student has no power of communicating it to others, —— a3 


In the Report of 1847, the Inspector, Mr. Moseley, makes the following 
marks ; 1 Ee E CONG NOn uaa 
Bar 


institution with unmingled satisfaction. It stands morably distinguished 

from all others as a place where THE METHODS or WRY INSTRUCTION аге 

^. recognized аз legitimate objects of ‚ aud where TEACHINGS STUDIED AS 
AN ART. ї М PAN 

-That shifting, dreamy state of the mind which is associated with mechanical 

ursuits, such as have usually been the previous pursuits of the students of 

raining [nstitutions, does not readily pass into a close and continuous application 

of the understanding, any more tha, in respect to our bodily health, a state of 

stant physical exertion gives place quietly to a sedentary life. A laborer is 

t easily d into a student. It is not to be done by p а book be- 


. There is one point of view in which we cannot bu 


raining, instruction in method should form an element of the daily : 


Of the labore of thia" 
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fore him. "He may sit with that book before him for months, and yet never begin 
to learn: ^7 3 $ . 
Such aman requires to be roused from thàt mental apathy which has grown 
upomhin by the disuse of his faculties, and to be taught the secret of his pow- 
۹ ets, This is best effected by the direct contagt of his own mind with that of a 
vigorous teacher, and for this reason oral instruction is specially adapted to the 
business of a training school. * 
у А system which limits itself ta this expedient of instruction will probably, how- 
every fail of some important results, Тһе teacher must also be a stfdent. Un- 
Jess this be the case, the lessons he gives in his school will echo every day mora 
faintly the instructions he received at the college, Each lesson should have had 
its preparation, ‘However ‘humble the subject, or the class of children to whom 
“it аген, there is probably some information to be gathered from books 
Ај e to it; andit is in the direction of such applications that lie 
mate studies of the teacher—studies not less valuable in their influence 


vi 
. hel 
upon. ;sehool ‘than upon himself. — ' 
“Phe labor of oral ipstruetion is, however, so great, that. to adopt it in respect 
“to ever зо small a nuthber of students, supposes the union of several teachers ; 
ay ‘thas is obtained that division of the ‘subjects taught among the teachers 
^! which enables each to confine his atterttion to а particular class of subjects, and 
— "thereby himself to acquire not only that greater knowledge of these subjects, but 

of the best means of teaching them, which is essential to his success, 

r Tt is not only, however, because each teacher tenches. better, that a favorable 
i influence is to be attributed to the labors of various teachers in an institution 
like this, but because there is an awakening and stimulating power in the rude 
attacks made by a succession of vigorous. teachers—each with a different subject, 
and ап energy concentrated in it—on a sluggish understanding ; and in the dif 

© forent pressions theydeRve upon it. о... Р 
"Phere are phases in every man's ‘mind which adapt it to receive рген 
- from опе teacher rather ‘than another, as well as from one subject rather than 
"from another. And thus, between one of а succession of teachers and some in- 
‘dividual student, there у be established sympathies which no other could 
haye awakened, and there may be commenced a process of instruction. in somo 

"individual mind, which the united labors of all the rest could not hive moved. 
"ATE any thing bad been wanting to confirm in our minds the favorable opinion 
which has been earned for it among the friends of education, by the many ad- 
mirable teachers it Лиз senteout, the experience of our examination would have 

E ЕН, Ж 7 ‘ 

¢ "E young men were asserfled Who, originally educated here, had for 
' various periods of fromvone to seven yegrs been in chargo of elementary schools. 
‘An opportunity was afforded us of forming the personal acquaintance of these 
"men, and each of them taught in our presence one vf the classes of the village 


m У ion Ж NEER of them from these efforts: ns eminently fayoras 
ple s avorable" opinion shaken by an examination of the papers 
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The following account of the Chester Diocesan Training College, 
England, is abridged from Reports by Rev. Henry Mosely, one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to the Committee of Council on Education 
for 1845 and 1846. The Reports will be found in the “ Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education” for 1844 and 1845. 


The Chester Diocesan Training College was commenced by the Chester 
Diocesan Board’ of Education, in 1840. The College is situated on 
levated ground, adjacent to thé high road which leads from Chester to 
ps Gate, and is distant about оле quarter of a mile from the north gate 
of the city, and a little less east, from the River Dee. It commands 
towards the west, an uninterrupted prospect of 12 or 14 miles, terminated 
"by the hills of Denbighshire and Flintshire, and, from its upper windows, 
an equally extensive view eastward, over Cheshire. With its garden and 
grounds, it oceupies five acres of land, one of which is freehold, held by 
deed of gift from the Dean and Chapter of Chester, and four acres (being 
pasture land) on lease, renewable every 21 years, and held under the same 
«corporation. The property is conveyed in trust, for the purposes of the 
„Institution, to the Chester Diocesan Board of Education, the Bishops ‘of 
Chester, and the Deans of Chester and Manchester. 
. The material of the building is brickwork, with red sandstone facings. 
It has two principal froifis—the one towards the east extending on the line 
of the Park Gate-road; and the other towards the west, being that of the 
Principal’s residence, and commanding a view of the Denbighshire hills. It 
is a structure of a grave and massive yet picturesqu® character, and of the 
Tudor style of architecture, to which its irregular outline is well adapted. 
In the adjustment of its Proportions, iu its decorations suitable to the 
material, and in the selection of itgarchitectural forms, it presents a com- 
bination of great merit and of a very appropriate character. The building 
was erected in the years 1841 and 1842, and prepared for the reception ot 
the students at an expense of about £10,752, raised by donations in the 
diocese, aided by a grant of £2500 from your Lordships. A model school- 
room has since been added to it,—additional accommodation provided for 
20 students,—and your Lordships have contributed a further sum of £1200 
towards those objects, The design of the Institution unites, with the 
training of schoolmasters, the instruction of a commercial school,—the 
pupils of whieh are received as boarders—and the instruction of an ele- 
mentary school, Provision is made within the walls for these several 


departments. ж E Е : 
e The general management is vested in a Committee of the Chester 
Diocesan Board of Education, composed of 21 members. 


Mes 5 e ros 
* "The following is an official statement of the objects of the Institution, 
and of the conditions upon which students are received into ik: ` 


> The object intended to be promoted by this Institution is to` prepare, as far as a 
correctly religious, moral, and scientifie training сап doit, a supply of Masters, for 
the parochial-chnrch schools in the diocese of Chester. э 

"The Institution is under the presidency of the Lord Bishop of the Dfocese, and 
ling the sanction of the very Reverend the Deans, and the Reverend the Chapters 


p 
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of Chester and Manchester, The office of Principal is vested in the Reverend 
Arthur Rigg, M.A. of Christ's College, Cambridge. The Vice-Principal is also а 
graduate of that university. 

‘Thes times for the admission of students are two in the course of each year 
viz, in January and in July, s 2 т 
, Attention is directed to the following extracts from the Resolutions of the Train- 
ing College Committee. Ч 

Objects of the Institution—The Chester Diocesan Training College consists of 
an el iuri school for the children of ‘the poor, to be regarded as a model 


A school for the education of Masters of elementary schools for the children. of 
the poor, to be regarded as a normal school, з 
s subsidiary to these objects, a middle school for the education of the children 
from the middle classes. - 
Scheme of Instruction.—" That subject to such alterations as the Training School 
Committee’ may from time to time sanction, the following be the generat Scheme 
of Instruction in ithe Training School: 


а в 
RELIGION. GENERAL, 

Holy Scriptures, < | English Grammar and Reading. 

‘Evidences of Christianity. Geography and History. 

Chureh Catechism. "Writing and Arithmetic. 

Daily and Occasional Services of Liturgy Book-kooping. 

XXXIX. Articles. "l'héory and Practice of Teaching 

Church: History. у Pslmody. , © 


History of the Reformation, 


Instruction may also be given, at thediseretion of the Principal, with reference 
to the capacity of the pupil and the situation for which he is designed, in 


Tho Latin and Greek Languages, Linear Drawing. 
Natural Philosophy, х Mapping, 1 
» Trigonometry, r "The French Language, 
Navigation, > Elements of Geometry and Algebra, — 


intent to the approval of the Training School Committee" Cra ls 
Number of Pupils: Exhibitioners—* That the number of popis training as 
masters, until the Board shall otherwise determine, be limited to fifty—who Shall 
pay £25 per annum for their board and instruction (all ‚рман being made 
ing half shall receive 


P before his name be entered as a candidate 
їз sum 


the duties of a schoolmast 
establishment, and. also 


бы Qe pu decline to continue the same, the Diocesan Board, 
"Training e, Committ any one acting by their i 
qs Mis ct, a у cting by Meee shall with due 


. him payment of any о 
been pat to him or applied to his benefit as 


‘ment half-yearly, on certain days to be 
“notice shall be given by the Principal.” 
(| Age of Candidates —* That, except in 
ede ife, no pupil be admitted | 
ашё Eo: wee E һе age û 
year in the Institution; and that no ро 
years. "Ad a o person be eligil = 


by the Committee, of which due; 


pasos, when. th examiners shall 


of Admission." That pupils for training d into the Establish: ` 
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from any bodily infirmity, is disqualified from efficiently discharging the duties of 
а schoolmaster.’ — 

Certificate of Baptism, —* That every pupil, on Becoming a candidate for 
admission into the Traini School, be required to produce a certificate or sufficient 
teotimonialof baptism, and a certificate from the minister of the parish in which 


he nas resided, according.to the following form:* n 
| VT, A. B., Incumbent or Curate of ‚@о hereby certify that C, D. has 
1 “resided in. this Parish for the space of sand that Ї believe him to be quali" 


y qiii а chara Ind attainments to become a Candidate for admission into the 
E: Training College at Сент.” е 


Framinations of Candidates“ That candidates for admission be subjected to 
ап examination to be condugted by the Principal, the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
the Cunon in residence at Chester, ‘and one of the elected masters of higher schools. 
That each candidate be reqsired to read and spell correctly—to write a good plain 
Jand—to be well versed in the first four rules of arithmetie—to possess а general 
Jmowledge of the Old and New Testament—and to be able to repeat accurately 
the Church Catechism.” i 
very candidate for sdmissidh is required to answer the following ques- 
ns i writing, space being left dor his answers on а printed eopy of them. 
- which is placed before bhim:— 2 , 
эу Whati T z 
JF Have you been vaccinated т : 

Аге you now and usually in a good state e 
health ? 

Are you withont any bodily defect? е 
‘Where did you receive your education e 
"What is your present situation in life—why. 

Gleaving Hand what is the average of your 

© waekly earnings ? n 
"Have you been accustomed to teach either in 

a day or Sunday school—if so, where and for 


‘what period of time? . 
Mave you any knowledge of music, singing, 
ordrawing? О ? 
Who becomes 7 pote dor: IE NON 
го becomes ‘responsible for your quarters x 
payment in. eal У } ‘Trade or calling; 
vo } dmm Address, — - 
абе, ign w] 'our own. 
i Кышы ааны. 


Every candidate for adifission is moreover required fo sign the following 
declaration: e 

“I hereby declare that my object'ngentering the Chester Diocesan Training 
College is to qualif myself for a Schoolmaster, and that I will not take any situ- 
tion, either as a sél joolmaster or otherwise, without the consent of the Board, and 
repayment of the money expended on my preparatory Education, and that, when 
required, F will accept the office of schoolmaster under and in connexion with the 

. ‘Didcesan Board of Education." 6 


"Fifteen exhibitions, each of £12 10s annually, have been founded by the 
Diocesan Board, and one of the same amount by W. E. Gladstone; Esq., 
M.P. The whole charge upon ihe funds of the Institution, in respect to 
exhibitions, amounts therefore to £187 10s. RU. «i 

The National Society has founded a number of exhibitions {о meet in 
part, the expenses the residence of twenty masters, over twenty-one 
years of age, for iod not less than three and not more then eight 
months. "The number of students at the period of my first inspection was 
56, of whom 14 were schoolmasters resident, temporarily, spon’ the exhi- 
‘pitions of the National Society. There average age was 27 years. Tho 
` f the students of the class permanently resident in the Institution 
yaried at the. period of my first inspection from 17 to 37 years, their mean 
age being 25 years. " 9 


"The previous occupations of 21 of the regular students, being one-half .. 
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of the whole number, had beenof a mechanical character, connected for the B 
most part with-the manufacturers of the district ; they. had, in point of fact, 
been, under one form or another, workmen. OF the remainder, 8 had 
been employed.in schools, and the rest had for the most part been ware- 
housemen or clerks. - ‘ 

Т have been thus particular in recording the previous occupations of 
these young men, from an impression that, in estimating the probable re- 
Sources of such an institution, and the resulis attainable from it, it is de- 
sirable’ to khow who are likely to frequent it. 
I find that 8 are supported in the Institution at their own charge, 18 at 
the cost of their parents or other relations, and) 9 by private patrons— 
chiefly benevolent clergymen. Of these, 14 are aided by exhibitions of the 
Diocesan Board. The previous instruction of the greater number was 
commenced in National Schools, Their school-days, however, had termi- 
nated at a very early period of life, and what they knew had chiefly been 
acquired during the. intervals of daily labor. Attninments, however 
meagre, made under such cirenmatances, are evidences of a superior 
character—they. are the fruits of self-dedication: and self-sacrifice for the 
attainment of an important and а laudáble object, and they bear testimony 
lo a thirst for knowledge already created, and а habit of self-instruetion: 
already formed, é 

These are qualifications of no mean value for the career on which they 
enter at the Training College. On the other hand, it is to be borne: in 
mind that there is nothing in mechanical occupations, however favorable 
in some eases to reflection, to exereise a prompt and facile intelligence, or 
cultivate a verbal memory and an opulent diction? With few exceptions ' 
they had been aeeustomed to teach in Sunday-schools, and the extensivo 
Seriptural knowledge of which my examination supplied me | with: the 
evidence, was probably aequired in this occupation. , Where their secular 
knowledge on admission extended beyond reading, "writing, and arithmetic, 
it included in seven or eight cases, a little Latin, and in five, the first 
Principles of algebra and geometry, The dialect and pronounciation of 
many of them Pound 10 be strongly provincial, and the articulation. ix 
reading mperfeet, | 1 

Their arithmetical knowledge on their admission, often includes all the 
rules usually taught in books on arithmetie; but it is a knowledge limited 
to the application of the rule mechanically, with a greater or less amount 
of accuracy and facility; and does not include any intellizence of tho 
principles of calculation on which it is founded, much less of the best 


means of bringi ‘the minds of children to the intelligence of them. 
The students rise at 5 o'clock in the summer and at a } before 7, in the 


"winter They make their own beds; and in summier devote the interval 
between 4 past 5 and 7, to Scriptural instruction, and to the preparation of 
lessons for the next Sueeeeding day, Prayers are read at 7 o'clock, and at 
а ğ.past 7 they breakfast. The interval from at before 8 toad past8 is 
devoted to indastrial®6ccupations, carried on for the most part in the open 
air, or (the weather being unfavorable) to psalmody. At } past 8 their 
morning studies commence, and are continued to t past 11. The interval 
between 2 past 11 and 2 after 12 they again devote to industrial pursuits, 
the weather permitting. They dine at To’clock, and resume their studies 
at 2.. ‘The interval from 5 to 3 past 7 is allowed them for private reading 
and exercise, and it is in this interval that. they take their evening meal. 
Their, evening studies begin at 3 past 7, and are continued until a Ф pasts, 


‘Any number, not less than four, who FE T 
this in the Winter are allowed to light the gasin tha class tonua « 
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At } past 8 evening prayers are read, the service being choral and accom- 
panied by the organ, and at 9 they retire to resto In the dormitories the 
gas-lights burn for three-quarters of an hour after they have retired to rest; 
‹ a period which they have the opportunity of devoting to religious reading 
dnd to their devotions. x 

"Phe following is a list of the officers of the Institution: 


Rev. Автнпв Rico, M.A., Christ College, Cambridge, Principal. 
Rev. RICKARD WaLL, B.A., St. Jours College, Cambsidge, Vice- 
Principal. 
Mr. Henry Beaumont, Master in the Commercial School. 
~#Mr, Влсналкр Grirfirs, Master in the Commercial School. 
Mr. Lawrence W, RILEY, Master of the Model School. 


_ The teachers of the commercial school occasionally assist in the instrue- 
tion of the students of the training school. No other masters are employed 
than those above enumerated, all of whom are resident within the walls of 
the Institution: °° o Ы х 
_ The. Principal is assisted in the general supervision of the Institution, by 
‘one of the students called the scholdr, selected from among the exhibition- 
ers, and changed every week according to a cycle fixed at the commence 

_ ment of each half year. His duties are as follows:— 


Р Duties of the Scholar. 


1. To inspect the bed-rooms and be responsible for their order. То open all windows 
upstairs. T 
„ PD: "Po go to the post-office at 9 o'clock A-M, and leave the order-book in tho usual place, 
3. To ring the bell аан doors at the appointed hours. 
я 4. Toheves general care over all the in-door property of the building. 
5: To keep the library in order, and to be respongible for class-books, and to prepare the books 
for each Tesson. 
6. "To receive all letters for post at 4 to 8 P.M. 
7. To receive all articles for the tailor and shoemaker before 5 o'clock P.M. on Thursday. 
8; To take the board contaiifing the scheme of work into the study on Thursday evening. 
9, To pnt up'the calender for the week on the Saturday previous; also to put up a copy of 
the psalin-tune for Sunday on the Monday evening previous. + 
10. For neglect or breach of these rules the scholar may bs penished at the discretion of the 
Principal. = 
Another student, selected according ‘to a weekly eyclé from amortg those 
who will leave the Institution at the following vacation, is appointed under 
the designation of an “orderly, specially to assist the Principal in matters 
connected with the discipline of the fustitution and the industrial occupa- 


tions of the students. His duties are as follows : 
з Duties of Orderly. 


3. Not to allow any student to talk or make a noise before prayers (morning) and at meals, 
9 To see that shoes аге on at least 5 minutes before prayers, Thursday and Sunday excepted. 
3. To order and arrange for prayers. | 
4, "To bolt the yard-doors whon the bell has rung for each meal, 
5. To have the control, direction, &c., of the manner in which work is to be done; the employ 
Eger ‘who are idle; and the general care, &c., of tools, &c., and all the out-door property 
f ilding.. 3, ullas wi 
out Str Botero aio ta ato teste 10 pales fier fhe bell bas ШШЕ and 
2 in the afte т уе. 
o т, ‘Mo attend to order in classes at lessons both as regards persons and places, 

8) The orderly to provide a tbwel every Saturday night for the use ‘of the students in the 
9, For neglect or breach of these rules the orderly may be punished at the discretion of the 
Principal, (0 * е 

The period devoted every week to each subject of instruction will be 
found specified in the following table: — ~ : 
- - DET. 


* These were recently students in the Institution, 
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Time devoted in the course of the Week to each subject of Instruction, 
> dè н. м, 

Бейиши knowledge, - 2 > 

+ Evidences of Christianity = - 

Church History =) ~1 +, 20 
English Grammar - - | - 

Enghsh History ll 1 < 

English literature (including themes and wri! 

Educational essays, together with lectures, 


School teaching  - = = 12 0 
mo af Ш) enis 10 

Moose so le уз, аө; 0 | 
Euclid ro - - - 


tebe ae Bre ae 
E 


Mensmmtion =  - =- = ie 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
Lecture (subject not, preseribed) - 
Writing | ce An NTS 
ару E Lee d cols elie sete iD t sit 
А МУРА ЕЛА d ” 

Linear Drawin, + 
„ы ФРАН Tor leona - 

Тена I Ua Тг dete - 


0 
30 
During the last six months of the:residence of cach student, he practices 


WSedioiueecemRel? quera 
© 


the art of teaching in the model-school ; a week at a time being set apart 
for that occupation, according to a eyele prepared by the Principal, which 
brings back the teaching week of each, with an interval of about three 
weeks during the first quarter, and oftener if necessary during the last. 
The Institution provides all the books used by the students, whose, price 
exceeds 3s, and the students contribute each 2s quarterly towards the 
purehase of them, 
On one of the days of my inspection, in the month*of May, I found the’ 
ж students thus employed :— 
Twi i n 
a e 


“a turning iri wood. 
in metal! © т i 


o 5 


d ye д 
ЫА Бүк ы 
ا‎ gardening, excavating, aad transporting earth, 
und about the building has been levelled and brought 
them ; the principal elass-rooms painted in imitation of 
ntly grained ; they have inade several articles of furniture 

s scliool apparatus; and many of the books in the school have 
‘been bound by them. = mou n RH TOS 24 Tis 
“It is not, however, with reference to the pecuniary value of the Jabors 
of the students that the Principal attaches importance to them, but with a 
iow to their healthful eh агас!ег and their moral infuenee; ‘They pnrsue 
their studies with the more energy, habits of indolence not having been | 
allowed to grow upon them in their hours of relaxation, and their bodies | 
being invigorated by moderate exercise; and, inactivity being banished ) 
from the Institution, a thousand évils engendered of it are held in abeyance. 
, When first admitted, they do not undi mn “why bodily labor is required 
‘of them, and are desirous to devote ‘all ‘their. time to reading; they soon, 
2 “however, acquiesce, and take a pleasure init, — USC 
By уша each student as far as possible in the pursuit to which he 
are er e 9 
* All the students learn book-binding, 


F y 
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A : 
has been accustomed, his active co-operation is assured, because it is easy 
to him, and there is a pleasure associated with the exercise of his skill in 
it; and he becomes, moreover, їй respect to this pursuit, an instructor to 
others—in this way, not less than by the marketable value of the results 
of his labor, contributing to the welfare of, the Institution. 

The industrial occupations of the students receive the constant and 
active supervision of the Principal. He takes a lively interest in the 
labors of each—points out the scientific bearings of the, craft. he is exer- 
cising, sometimes suggests to him an improved manipulatiof of it, and 
combines and directs the whole to’ proper objects and to useful results. 
‘At the time of my secondvisit he had thus concentrated all the mechanical 


nd blacksmiths, ‘plying their several trades ; and, in a shed, a group 


year. ‘This pdyment is found sufficient, very little sickness having pre- 
vailed, SOT NU à 
The students wear a collegiate dress, consisting of a cap,and gown like 
those worn in the Universities. It is the object of this regulation to pre- 
serve a uniformity ofeappearance amongst them whilst they are within 
the bounds of the Institátion, and to distinguish them when without. 
The administration of the entire’ household department is intrusted to 
the steward, who provides the food and washing of the students, the board 
‚ and wages of domestic servants, the house-linen, Enives mfd forks, earthen- 
ware, kitchen utensils, &@, ata fixed*charge in respect.to each student, de- 
pendent for its amount on the number in residence. The Principal does 
not: otherwise interfere with hi department than in the exercise of an 
active and a constant supervision ower it. : 3 
A dietary has been prescribed, but it has been found wholly unnecessary, 
to enforce it, An entire separation between the rooms oceupied by the 
students and the household department has been carefully provided for in 
the construction of the building, and is strictly and effectually enforced, 
The Principal is charged with the administration of the discipline, It 
is enforced by impositions consequent on а breach of the rules The 
power of suspension rests with the Principal; of expulsion with the Com- 
mittee of Management. а 
«A. permanent record of all punishments is kept in а book | 
that purpose by the Scholar. s EN 
“The students who have left the Institution are aeeusto| to corres- 
pond with the, Principal, and are invited at Christmas to dinegwith him. 
- He is desirous, if it were practicable, to pay an annual visit to them. 
Inquiries are. moreover made officially by the honorary* secretary, from 
У time to time, as to the way in-which their duties are discharged, ‘and the 
' welfare of their schools. FORE’ ‹ : 


i 
vided for 


"ж The following may be taken as an example these impositions, Five lings are required to 
be written out for every minute that a student is late in the morning, No imposition had been . 
enforced, except for this offence, between Christmas, 1943, and the period of my inspection in 

a AY TER E 


Мау, 1844. 


|. 
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Commercial and Agricultural School. 


The system of education in the commercial and agricultural school com 
prises the following subjects :— 


English Composition. 1 Geography, Drawing and Music. 

ias Аялан. The Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Book-keeping. ` Chemistry as applied to Agriculture, Horticul« 
Mensuration. ture, and the Arts, 

Surveying and Engineering. Latin and Greek. 

Anciant and mn. History. French and German. 


The terms, including board, lodging, and education, are,—for pupils 
above 12 years of age, £35 per annum; for pupils under 12 years of age, 
£30 per annum. There are no extra charges. An entrance fee of £1 is 
required, and appropriated to the library and museum. 

Pupils are admitted to the commercial school between the ages of 8 
and 15 years, e 

The utmost attention is paid to their health and comfort, the domestic 
arrangements being under the superintendence of an experienced matron, 
Each has а separate room and bed. Ther are two vacations in thé year ; 
that in the summer for five weeks, that in the winter for four weeks, 

Model School, А 

The appointment of Master of the model-school, is filled up from among 
the best qualified of the students of the College. He resides within the 
walls of the Institution, but is not charged with any other duties than those 
connected with his school. He is assisted in the instruction of the children 
by the students who аге in the last six months of Meir residence (according 
to a scheme adverted to in a preceding part of this Report), and by 
monitors. ы к. 

The children come, for the most part, from the neighboring city, their 
parents being commonly laborers of а superior elzss, or small shopkeepers, 


‘Having been present on one of the days of admission, which come round 


monthly, I can, bear testimony to the earnest desire shown by the parents 
to secure for their children the superior instruction offered by the ‘school: 
There were, at thet time, between 20 and 30 applicants more than could 
be admitted, and the names of many of these had already been for some 
months on the list of candidates, v 

"The following are the rules of the school.” The.scale of payment will be 
remarked as a novel feature in them, It has been framed in the hope of 
keeping the ehildren longer at school, by offering the premium of a reduc- 
tion of the fee dependent upon the child’s standing, and has been found to 


work y 
- 
Rules of Model National School in the Training College, Chester. 

If these Rules are not obayed, the Master cannot allow Children to remain at the School, 
+ 1. Boys who are above seven years of age and of good health may be 
brought to the school. — 

2. Each boy must'be in the school at nine o'clock in the morning; and 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, unless otherwise ordered by the Master. 

3. Tb children themselves, and their clothes, must be quite clean, their 
hair cut short, and in every way they must be as neat as the parents or 
friends make them. 6 . * 

4, Th: boys who have been longest in the school aro free, 

"The next 20 boys who have been longest in the E 
> school must each pay > = = 1d per week. 
|." The third 20 boys who have been longest inthe — ^ , 
~ school must each pay <. nie See 
. — And the rest of the children =- 
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5. On each Monday morning the pence for that week are to be brought, 
whether the child be at school or not. © 

6, Books, slates, paper, pens, ink, and pencils, &e., are found for the 
children without cost to the parents." 

7. Any injury which may be done to books, &c., by a child, must be made 
good by his parents or friends. 

8. If a boy be wanted at home, the master’s leave must be asked before- 
hand by а parent or grown-up friend. Ж 

9. When children are late, or absent without the master’s ledve, a note 
will be sent requiring а parent or grown-up friend to come to the school to 
tell why the child was láte or absent; and if it should ever be ihe case 
that, at different times during one half-year, three such notes have been 
sent about the same boy, he will on the next like offence be subject to 
degradation on the payment list, or dismissal from the school. 

10. Care will'be taken that children are not ill-treated while in school. 
Should there be апу» just ground of complaint, the parent must speak to 
the Principal of the College, without going to the school-room. 

1 М1. Since more is required thah the labors of a schoolmaster in school. 
in order ‘that children may be virtuously brought up to lead a godly an 


fa Christian life," the parents ог friends are desired, as they love the 
"welfare of their ‘children, to promote their education in every possible 


manner,—confirming at home, both by precept and example, those lessons 
of piety and morality, order and industry, the teaching of which are main 
objects of this. Institution, —  —— P 

In bringing under. your Lordship’s notice the conclusions to which I 
have been led by my inspection of this Institution, I cannot disguise from 
myself that, placed as it is in the immediate neighborhood of the vast 
population of Manchester and Liverpool, and destined to provide for the 
educational wants of £ diocese, including within its limits the greatest 
manufacturing districts of the kingdom—distriets than which no others are 
more remarkable for a dearth of elementary educalion,* and for the evils 
engendered of popular ignorance—it yields to no cther similar institution 
in interest or importance; Neither does it yield to any other in the ad- 


а The following is an abstract of the statistical returns mado by the doaneries of the diocese of 
Chester to the Diocesan Board of Education and published in its Report for 1842 -— 
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vantages of its situation, the imposing character and the magnitude of its 
structure, amd the scalb of its operations. It is the only building which 
has yet been erected expressly for the purposes of a training college, and in 
the adaptation of its plan internally for the uses of such a structure, not 
less than in the appgopriate character of its external architecture, it may 
Serve аз а model for every other. 

The direct influence of the College on the education of the district, is 
that which it, exercises through the schoolmasters whom it sends ont. 
“What this influence is likely to become, may be judged of from the fact 

‘that, of the 37 masters who liad been во sent out up to February 1844, it 


has been ascertained in repect to 30, that the namber of children in : 


attendance upon their schools had increased in 13 months from 1428 to 
2469: so thal if every schoolmaster in the diocese could be replaced by 
one from this college, the number of children under instruction in it, would 
according to this rate of increase, double itself in little nore thana year. 
The Bishop of Chester, who takes a deep interest in the success of the 
College; and extends to it a paternal саге, thus speaks of it in his chargo 
to the clergy of the diocese, at the triennial visitation of 1844: ° 
„ “It may be objected, that education is по new thing; that National 
Schqpls have existed for a whole generation; and that we have no right 
to look for a result in future which has not been produced already, 
__ “We have learnt, however, from past experience, that schools may exist, 
with very little of real education: very little of that culture which brings 
the mind into a new state, айй prepares it for impressions of good which 
may be strong enough to resist temptation, and maintain a course of 
righteousness, sobriety, and godliness. ‘That out schools have been useful 
< аз far as they have hitherto proceeded, it would be unreasonable to doubt ; 
that they are capable of becoming far more useful, it is impossible to deny. 
Tbelieye that we have*taken the right step, in .pplying ourselves to the 
‘education of masters as preparatory to the education of children. And I 
look to the Training College, now happily established at Chester, and able 
to send forth dts 30 masters annually, to supply the schools now bnilding, 
and demanded by our increasing population as one of the bright stars in 
г present prospect : one of the premises onwhich T found my hopeful 
lations, for the people M pene dd appreciate the nature of the 
ion offered them. After all, their indifference to education has hither- 
the chief cause of their want of education. Many of our national 
уе languished for lack of scholars, in the midst of an illiterate 
Vhen once it is perceived that schools are really telling upon 
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. 2 
of the upper classes of society, and to ‘awaken the publie sympathies in his 
behalf. ° 

Nothing is more remarkable than the order and decorum which pervades 
the College, not less during the hours of relaxation than those of study, 
A duty appears to be prescribed for every moment, and every moment to 
find its active and useful employment. 

ire silence prevails throughout the building during the hours of study ; 
Кее ТОР of the students are characterized by the most por- 
fect decorum ; a routine is prescribed which regulates the orfér in which 

they assemble at prayers, and retire noiselessly to rest. All bespeaks a 

system rigidly and a high state of discipline. 
In a preceding of this Report, 1 have spoken of the class of society 
from which the students'are for the most part taken, and the circumstances 
“under which they are supported in the Institution. From the laborious 

chara ‘of amelementary schoolmaster’s life and its privations, it is im- 

p e that many, persons would seek it, whose friends were in a position 
_ to pay for them an annual premium of £25, unless for some reason or 

other, they be disqualified for pursuing with suecess other avocations in 
ˆ Tn so far as the self-supporting character which is sought for this Insti 
* tution, and for others of the same class, is realized by the contributions of 
the relatives of the students themselves ; its tendency is, therefore, to lower 
the general standard of ability and qualification for the office of school- 
master; affording facilities for introducingeto that office persons unsuited to 

; the discharge of its duties. For it is to be borne in mind, that precisely 

those qualities of menta? and bodily activity, judgment, enterprise, and per . 

'{ goverance, Which lead to advancement in every other pursuit in life, are 
1 to the elementary schoolmastér, and that the man is disqualified 

„for that. office who is upfit for any other. К 
In recording my impréssion of the actual attainments of the students at 

“the period of inspection, I must in the first place bear testimony to a re- 

markable disparity apparent not less in their acquired knowledge, than in 
their natural abilities and adaptation of character and maiiners to the office 
they seek—a disparity which dates ffom the period of, their admission. I 
have found amongst them men of powerful understanding and (speaking 
relatively) of cultivated minds *and others whose limited attainments, 
made under circumstances of extragdinary difficulty and discouragement, 
-have borne testimony to. much natural intelligences, a persevering character, 
and formed habits of study.* There are, however, others who appear 
scarcely to possess the ability or the industry requisite to supply—as to the 
commonest elements of knowledgo—the deficiencies of a neglected educa- 
tion, It is too much to expect of the Institution, that, in the short period 
of their residence, it} should give to the latter class that apt} intelligence, 


Кале isan зры person ; es m iral know- 
п Linforr in literatare, and some acquaintance wi Ут отеу, 
‘these things while. КЫЛМАШ having а book fixed up and їп өш 

he а himself of the mutual i ction classes 


е of his residence by the clergymen. Не came to the Institutic® at his own 
ms covering the whole mses of residence in the College,and thrown, 


ae would abiy secure for the interests of education many 
the residence of a student. я {о be about one year and а half. 
E. deficiencies of these (men more apparent on their first entrance to 


E nstitution than in the lack of a ready inte of those common elements of knowled, 
sre pacc ie them in their simplest forms. "They seem to have оте power of 
"applying their thoughts, or of fixed attention ; and it is long before they але in a state to 
ў ог by oral instruction. Their first effort is to shake off this slaggish habit of 
; X 55 
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that power of exposition, and those resources of method and: simplification 
which unite.to form the 4ecomplished educator. It is enough that it bring 
these men up to the staudard of the existing masters of National schools— 
that it should ‘raise them above it is not to be hoped. ; 
Whilst the addition of mien of this class to the number of elementary 
scliooluiasters is not the legitimate function of a training institution, and 
can contribute nothing to the interests of that cause which it is established 
to promotejjt cannot fail to disappoint the hopes of these persons them- 
selves, The standard of elementary education is rising so rapidly; and the 
‘number of efficient educators’ so fast increasing, that already those of infe- 
‘rior skill, find great difficulty in obtaining employment, 
* Their knowledge of geography ineludes many of the simpler elements of 
that science known as physical geography, which treats of the general con- 
formation of the earth’s surface in connexion with the climates of different 
régions, their vegetable and animal productions, and the races of men who 
inhabit them, Viewed in this light, geography is а sçjeneg which may, in 
the hands of a skilful instructor, be made the vehicle of much general 


, knowledge of that kind which is most likely to awaken in the minds of 


children a curiosity to know more, and cultivate a habit of self-instruction A 
and he will not fail to avail himself of it, to bring the resonrees of his 
lending library to the aid of his lessons, and thus to establish in-the child's 
mind a link between the mechanical ability to read anda pleasure deriv- 
able from reading. 

It.is а novel feature of the In&titution that it includes natural history in 
its course of instruction. I look forward with great interest to the pro- 


‘ugress of this branch of knowledge, than which nohe-is more humanizing'in 


is influence upon the mind, or more healthful in the pursuit. .. The scone 
“of a yillage-schoolmaster’s life appears well adapted for the study "of it, 
and followed, as it were, in the constant and тап ев presence of Divine 
‘wisdom and goodness, it is eminently, of a devotional tendency. It is to the 
able and well-directed labors of the Vice-Principal that the Institution 
owes those twe characteristic and distinguished features of its course: of 
instruction to which I have last adverted, Xe vi s 
> The science of mechanics is taught with mach care, and particularly 
that. simple form of it which treats of the work of mech&nical agents. It 
is'been introduced successfully into their schools by some of the students 
who have left the College. Ву a manufacturing population it cannot fail 
to be appreciated, admitting as it does of a useful application to their daily 
Pursuits, and possessing a marketable value; It is a characteristic of ele- 
mentary edueation such as this, that being allied to that which is to form 
the fatüre ocenpatic 
his school- doks, but when he becomes a man will be suggested again to 
his mind by things eonstantly occurring under his observation.» Some scat- 
tered rays of knowledge being thus made to fall on the scene of his daily 


_ toil, his craft will assume something of the character of a Science, and he 


mi rise in the scale of intelligent beings by the mechanical exercise,of his 
calling. ' и: тее ad Sey 

‘Like St. Mark’s College, the Chester Diocesan. Training College. hes 
,Erown up under the hands of its Principal. It has been framed from its 
“Commencement upon his views. and has received in many respects an im- 
pression from his character: This Report would be incomplete did it not 
bear testimony to his many and admirable qualifications: for the office 1n- 


Josch of the valuable time alli 
5 successful, Thus their pro 
t and they Sometimes leave 


ion of the life of the child, it will not be cast away with ' 
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а 
trusted to him ; and I cannot but look upon it as an event of по little im» 
portance to the interests of education, that his services have been secured 
in its cause. 

The following passagesare taken from the Report of Mr. Mosely, for 1845; 

‘According to the census of 1841, the, diocese of Chester contained, in 
that year, in the counties of Chester and Laneaster, a population of 2,062,- 
364, of which number 236,126 were males, and 234,929 females, between. 
the'ages of 5 and 15, or 3 and 13,—that is of an age to go to gehool. 

‘Admitting that each adult teacher is capable of instructing 60 children, 
7,850 such teachers would be required for the instruction of the children of 
these two.counties, In which number—supposing none of them to be less 
than 25 years of age; and io become incapacitated for their duties at 65— 
417 will die annually, and 105 will be superannuated, So that from these 

“two causes 222 vacancies will occur annually. 
Assuming (iat 7 per cent, of this number are private teachers, there 
. willremain 206 vapancies tobe provided for among the teachers of public 
‘elementary schools, è. e; 103 masters, and the same number of mistresses, 

Myexperience in the inspeétion of training colleges leads те to the 
conclusion that the persons who seek them bre not generally possessed of 
such previous instruction as would render a period of less than two years 
adequate to quatify them for the office of the elementary schoolmaster, 

The training schools for masters in this diocese alone should, therefore, 
with reference to a really efficient state of the elementary education of the 
country, give instruetion constantly to 206 students. 

The present number of students in the Chester Diocesan College, is 40. 
It affords accommodation for 100. The part of it otherwise unoccupied, ° 
giving space to a commercial school, which at present consists of 30 boys. 

The task of instructing the senior students devolves entirely upon the 
Principal and the Vise-prineipal; they are, however, assisted in their 
labors in the eommereidl and model, schools by two of the students, whose 
coutse of instruction has been completed, This constitutes the entire staff 
of officers. a 5 

The fee for admission i$ 25]. annually; 16 exhibitions of 12/. 10s. each, 
however, reduce the fee, is respect to the like number of students, by one-half. 

Seven hours & day are devoted to study in the class-rooms, 14 hours to 
industrial pursuits, 23 hours in winter, and 4 in summer, to private study 
and exercise. , зе 

The subjects of instruction, include Religi@us knowledge, English litera- 
ture, Science, and the Art of teaching. Ten hours and one-third in each 
week, are devoted to the first, 21 hours to the second, 9 hours to the third, 
and 12 hours to the fourth. The students occupy 44 hours in the prepa- 
ration of lessons, and they have, every week, 15 hours’ leisure. 

‘The rest of their time is given to industrial occupations. "These consti- 
tute an integral part of the course of instruction, received as systematically 
as any other, and under a greater variety of forms, and with more success 
thay in any similar institution with which I am acquainted. 

Nothing can. be more animated and interesting than the scené which 

‘presents itself to the stranger who visits the institution during the hours 
* > when these occupations are going om. — * 4 е 

5. Every student is seen plying some useful handieraft—either that which 
the means of his previous livelihood, or one taken up since he has 
in the institution—and wherever the eye rests, some new form of 
‘etal struction in the mechanical arts suggests itself to the mind.* 

в day of my iı ion I fonnd the students thus distri no 
ОИСИ нь, 
6 bookbinilers, 2 students were varnishing maps, 1 was working a circular saw, б were oconpi 

in excavating and transport of earth, aud there was 1 gardener. 


B 
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There ean be no doubt of ihe admirable adaptation of a system iike 
this to the education of nfasters for Industrial Schools; and ihe question 
how far it may be practicable and expedient to maintain such schools is 
, pressed more and more, every day, upon the attention of the friends of the 
> laboring classes, by the encroachenents which labor is making upon that 
part of a poor child’s life, which has hitherto been left for its education. 
‘Any plan would be likely to receive the confidence of the poor, combining 
‘instruction àn useful learning, with some employment, whieh, whilst it 
"served, by a trifling remuneration, to diminish the sacrifice they make in 
"not sending their children to work, would be an obvious preparation for the 
"life of labor in reserve for them. E. 

It is not, perhaps, without a show of reason, that they are accustomed 
ito fear, lest by too long a continuance at school, and by the influence of 
‘too much book learning, their children should be led to shrink from that 
+ self-denial of bodily toil, and should fail of those habits of steady industry, 
which аге proper to their state of life. Го talk tasthem of the moral 
‘advantages of instruction, of the elevating and ennobling tendencies of 
"knowledge, of the social virtues whichsfollow in its train, and of its influ- 
ence in the formation of religious character, and, through that character, 
upon the future and eternal welfare of a responsible being, is to seek to 
impress their minds with truths of which, alas, they hate no experience. 
Engaged themselves in a perpetual struggle with the physical difficulties 
« of existence—too often inereased by their own improyidence—when they 
look to the future welfare of their children, they have no other thought 


„present to their minds than the remuneration of their labor. And, after - 


all, if we would serve them effectually, and with tliat view, if we would 
secure their active concurrence in our efforts, we must, in some degree, 
“meet their own views as to what is best for their children, and take them 
ав they are, with all their ignorance, and their prejudices about them. 
(Onr success will be the greatest when we do the least violence to these 
‘Projudices; and they do not debar us from a wide field of labor for their 
"advantage, ° ә ý 

'— Di giving to its students a practical knowledge of the pursuits of the 
laboring classes, this institution places them on Wantage ground. It helps 
to fill up that chasm which separates the educated from’ the uneducated 
Mind, and too often interdiels: all sympathy between the school-master and 
the parents of the children iptrusted lj 


welfare, di 
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the friendly relations and generous sympathies which result from an inter- 
course such as this, he is to build up a superstructure of mutual confidences. 
and good will, and to dedicate the ascendency he thus acquires over the 
parent, to the welfare of the child. Не is to reawaken in the bosom of the 
laboring man those natural sympathies which seem—aunder the influence 
of the manüfacturing system—to be fast dying away, and to impel him to 
sacrifices in behalf of his'ehild ; to impress him with a deep sense of tho 
responsibility under which he lies in the matter of its spiritua and eternal 
‘welfare, and to direct him as to the best means of promotiong it. It is not 
їй any unreal character that he is thus toappear on his hearth, or with any 
jesuitical project of circumventing him for the advantage of his child; but 
simply that, taken from his own order, he is not to separate the link 
which unites him to that order; that, by both parentage and education, 
associated with the laboring classes, he is not to divest himself of those 
important advantages for fulfilling the duties of his mission, which that 
asso¢iation suppliés. «With this view, neither in his dress, nor in his man- 
nets, por in his forms of speech, is he to assume а distinctive or separated 
character, otherwise’ than as it regards that greater moral restraint, that 
gravity of speech, and sobriety of demeanor, which it would become the, 
laboring man himself to cultivate. F 
This theory of a school-master is diametrically opposed to that on which 
the system of every other training college with which I am acquainted, is 
founded. The tendency of every other js elevating. This would repress 
those aspirations which are natural to the new condition of his intellectual 
being on which*the student has entered, and which are usually associated, 
‘vith the office he seeks, and it would tether him fast to that state of life 
from which he started. ` 
Nothing can be more just than that estimate of the moral necessities of 
the laboring man, wish is its basis. Aboye all other things, that man 
wants a friend set free from the inRuences under which he is himself fast 
sinking—a friend, if it were possible, not divided from him by that wide 
interval which a few conyentional distinctions afe sufficient to interpose— 
to advise him, if not in the matter of his own welfare, in that of his 
children. vi ^ : n 
.. Tt is; however, a theory which ên practice would not be without its perils, 
So close an approximation to the class below him, would have a tendency 
to separate the school-master from the class which ‘is above him,—that 
class in which all his better and higher impulses will find their chief stay 
and support, and Where alone he can, as yet, look for a cordial sympathy. 
That ascendency which education gives bim over the minds of his ordinary 
associates, will tend to foster an independence of spirit inconsistent, perhaps, 
with the relation in which he must of necessity stand. to the patrons and 
promoters of his school ; and above all he will be the less likely to preserve 
those intimate and friendly relations with the clergyman, which are not 
léss important to the spiritual welfare of the parish school and the parish, 
{һай to the personal comfort, and the self-respect of the school-master. 
l have every where found a disposition on the part of the clergy to 
ndly sympathy to the labors of the school-master, anf I believe 
HA generally rejoice in the opportunity which the superior 
m of the training colleges affords to them, of stretshing out to him 
hand of Christian fellowship. Asperity of manners, an inde- 
ring, and a rude deportment, would repel these kindly feelings. 
ther hand, it*may be questioned whether the opinion that the 
n of the laboring classes in the work of the schootmaster is to 
by a closer approximation to themselves in his modes of thought 
‘of life; is founded on correct estimate of the springs of public 
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opinion amongst them, and yrhetlier some separation and the interposition of 
a few conventional distinctions do not serve to give weight to his counsels, 
and euhanee the estimate formed of the value of his labors. 


My own opinion is that a sincere and earnest interest in the welfare of r 


their children, shown by a labor’ of industry and love, will overpower 
every other consideration in the minds of the poor, and that however great 
may be the advantage which a close association with them, and an intimate 
j knowledge of*their condition, give to the school-master, it will, in general, 
be dearly purchased by a conformity with their habits of life and modes of 
thought and action. It is an intercourse in which, whatever they may gain 
he will probably lose. s 
That state of things in which a breach between the class of elementary 
school-masters and the clergy shall have become wide and general, cannot 
be contemplated otherwise than with unmingled apprehension. The 
rascondency which education gives to them amongst the unedticated masses 
ministering to their characteristic independence of sjirit,their profes- 
sional pride and their ambition—might, in such a сазе, prove a temptation 
and a snare too great for them to withstand, and by a slow but irresistible 
process, convert them into active emissaries of misrule. ` 
б ith reference to the industrial pursuits which have suggested these 
; il appears to me worthy of consideration whether in this institu. 


able, influence on the literary pursuits of thé place, and whether 
too large a. sacrifice of healthful recreation is not made when, in fine 
weather, the students pass from their class-roomy into the workshops, 
instead. of into the open air. x 

Of the whole number of students, I find that 18 spell incorrectly, 12 
read and 8 write imperfectly ; 10, upon the evidence of the exercises they 
have sent in, may be characterized as illiterate; 10 others have afforded 
in their exercises the evidence of a considerable amount of general literary. 
attainment aud mental culture; 20 write beautifully; 9 have acquitted 
themselves well iû SeriptuYal knowledge, and the same number in Church 
History and the Liturgy ; :4 in their answers to the questions ou the Art of 
‘Teaching y 20 in Arithmetic, and some of these admirably ; 9i Natural 
Philosophy; 18. in. Mechanics and Astronomy; 12 in Cesena phy 9 in 
English, History ; 45 in Algebra, acon au 

At. revious examinations I have been struck. by ihe remarkable 
Which presents itself in this institution as to the’ general ability 

nowledze of the students, I have found amor g Шеш some 
et and of considerable attainments, 
education and want of the natural endo: 

to ап elementary teacher will not, I, fear, be. Biles 
however long continued; j q C E bug 
If a sufficient numberof candidates presented themselv: 
allow a, selection from amongst them of those wh 


ates would, I doubt not, be found, if the obstacle which th 
"their admission could be overcome. At Battersea Train 
оре. has been adopted of lending to an eligible student t 
‘of his fee which is not covered by an exhibiti [the nui 
exhibitions has been augmented by subseri; 
to that object, реА 
4 is, however, in my. opinion, worthy of grave considera! 
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t 
The office of the school-master does not offer to a man desirous to pro- 
vide for his children, and iu a position to pay an annual fee of 25/., adequate 
advantages, either in respect to the remuneration attached to it or its social 
position, , If, indeed, a shopkeeper, à Warchouseman, a small manufacturer, 
ora farmer well to do in the world, have one child, who, by reason of a 
fecbleuess of character, or of bodily health, or perhaps of intellect, may 
be considered unequal to a more active and enterprising career in life, the 
training college will perhaps be sought as an asylum for hir. | Straitened 
as.are these institutions (especially the Diocesan Colleges) in fheir resour- 
ces, it, is not easy to refuse a candidate who is thus prepared to pay the 
whole fee for admissions At the expiration of his course of instruction 
the qualifications of a student received under these circumstances, not- 
withstanding all the Tabor which may have been bestowed upon his 
instruction, will scarcely be found such as would obtain for him the publie 
ence, werd it not for the guarantee which his residence in the training 
lege has supplied, * And 80, after all, the publie money will have been 
expende ‚ and the publie sympathies exhausted, not in raising the standard 
of. intelligence in the existing büdy of school-masters, but at best in bring- 
‘ing up to the existing standard, men wlio would not otherwise have 
reached it. : I Р 
‘I һауе brough out this evil, perhaps, beyond its just proportions; but 
it has been in the hope of fixing your Lordships’ attention upon it, and 
avith a view to its remedy, I have reason to know that it is operating in- 
the training institutions as a great evil, and, I believe, that, if they fail of 


‚ their results and disappoint the publie expectation, this will lie at the root 


of the matter. It олі be quite possible, if this fee were dispensed with, - 


' through the agency of the Inspectors, to fill the training colleges with men 


—in their qualifications for admissionvery far indeed above the general 
standard of those who gre now found in them. Were the question, whether 
from such a class of persons а body of efficient educators could be formed, 
wholly problematical as to its results, haying such an object in view, it 
would surely be worthy a large expenditure of the public money to bring 
it to the test of ati expesiment. But, if is not diffleult to show that a 
really eligible eandidategbecómes, When admitted a student in our best 
training colleges; by а process in which there are very few instances of 
failure, a school-master capable “of realizing all that’ we hope from him. 
Considering that the faith of the peblic in education hangs upon the fruit 
of these colleges, not less than the success of each individual school-master 
in the sphere of action particularly assigned to him, it would be folly to 
measure the services of such a man for the public welfare by the 401, 
or 501L of the publie money which may һауе been expended in educating him, 

моа Lordships on this institution would not сопусу to you 
a just impression of it, did it not bear testimony to the very arduous char- 
acter of the labors of gentlemen—the Principal and the Vice- 
Princ п wl ийге management of it devolves, Besides that 
gen pervision which the Principal exercises over it in all its depart- 
ole correspondence is intrusted to him, and he takes an active 
ie teaching of the students, not only during the hours devoted to 


School—The second week of my inspection I dévoted to 
f the model school. m 3 


L^ à 
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One hundred and sixty-three boys were présent on the day of my exam. 
ination.. "These. children? like those of every other model school which I 
have visited, appear to belong to a grade in society removed a little above 
that from whieh the children who usually attend ‘National Schools ars 

А, drawn. © They attend with remarkable regularity; the average number of 
absentees during a period of six months, exeept by reason f sickness or 
with leave; being only one daily. Ў ; 

— I have agpended in this Report* a statement ‘on this subject, which I 
"have read: with great interest. 
"Ehe sehool,is held in high and well deserved estimation by the parents, 
and it is obvious that "under the influence of. that estimation, they are 
. prépared to make those sacrifices of the occasional services of their chil- 

{| dren lest they should lose their learning, which in other schools they will 

not make; The irregularity of the attendance of the children of National 
Schools, T find to be every where alleged as an obstacle fatal to all the 
hopes of education. - Here that obstacle is removed. 4% > 

I have appended to this Report a copy of the note which is addressed to 
the parents of a child absent without Wave, This note forms one part of 

i the page ofa book, resembling a cheque book. from whieh it is torn а 

sae of the notice being preserved on the other part. The arrangement 
- is exceedinuly convenient in Practice, and might be intrdduced generally 

Е Schools with advantage.+ d 
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and cheerfully yielded. So far as this is apparent in the order and regu- «= — 
larity-of. thie school, it is greatly promoted by the school songs which |. 
‘accompany all the changes of the classes, and which the children sing ав. | 
they assemble and when they leave. ba 
+ The-singing is the more remarkable, as'its character is maintained ap- . 
parently with very little effort, and the sacrifice of very little time. 
“Accustomed to oral instruction on the gallery, the children exhibit great 
+ of attention, much quickness of apprehension, and greajer resources 
of language than I am accustomed to find in schools of this class. They” 
in what they are taught, to appreciate the value of 
That listlessness of manner and 


+ 


+ 


earnest, Vi 
net on 


A 


‘herê was no evidence of any in- 
they themselves possessed under 
intelligence of children, or of 
, ore indeed of any due 
itary instruction, 
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Bimes the Normal School of the-Home and Colonial Infant and 
Juvenile School Society Already described, which is mainly devoted to 
the training of female teachers for a class of schools for which females 
are pre-eminently fitted by nature, there was established, in 1842, at 
teland, Chelsea, by the National Society, an.“ Institution for the 
T! ng of Selioolr&stresses."* Since its establishment 93 pupils have 
\ been sent,ouf as teachers, of whieh number 82 were in charge of schools 
in 1848. It has already been instrunféntal, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools, Rev, F. Watkins, in rearing the standard of attain- 
ments of the scholmistresses, and elevating their social position. The 
course of instruction, as presented in his Report to the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1848, extends through two years, but does not - 
embrace any pecpliar features as to subjects or methods, except ав to 
3 ‚ the iüdüstrial employmertt of the pupils, In the printed Regulations for 


the admission of pupils, it is said: P Y) 


“Their attention will not be confined to the studies of the school-room, 

"Whatever skill or knowlege may be of use in a r man's family, either 

to increase the comforts of his fireside, “to assist in bringing up his children, 

or to prepare his daughters to gain, in whatever capacity, a respectable 
livelihood, this will be ciently imparted. For this‘purpose «they are care- 

4 fully instrueted in the art ој disce. COUR knitting, marking, daming, &c. 
To give them practice and eperience in this department, they are expected to 
| cut out and make Чу various amt of clothing seeured to the poor chil- 


i 


dren of the schools by their clothing clubs. The pupilsare also required to cut 
out and make up their own clothes, as well as to undertake all other plain nee- 
dlework which may һе зеп! to the Institution, The teachers are practiced in 
Я the art of setting needlework for children, by preparing the work for the differ- 
r ent classes in the school, The pupils have also been in the habit of making 


‘in the laundry.” j, € 


the following remarks on the previous education 
ers of the institution. n 
im are exceedingly ignorant, being unable 
"arithmetic correctly, possessing litle knowl- 
‘Testament, altogether unskilled in geography, 
utterly unable to spell words of the most com- 
necessary to say, that this state of ignorance is 
Wi ‘sufficient instruction in the training school, but to the 
ject of sound elementary education in the families of those who 
little above the poorest class. It is from these fainilies that the 
im 1014, of the young women in training are drawn. ‘They have 
fiit be not misusing the term,) at * private boarding-schools? 
dressing has been given to them, but rarely any internal cul- 
e been. taught some fancy needlework, and to write, in a run- 
n read fluently, but not with expression; they һауе learned 
of Holy Бегїршге, a few hymns, and other pieces of poetry. 
n directed to their meaning. On such material it is difi- 
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cult for the most skillful teacher of a training school to work with any effect 
She must ME pull slown. before she begin to build up any structure on 
such an unsteady foundation ; she must, indeed, lay.a new foundation on dif 
ferent principles, and with a careful hand. It is, therefore, hardly fair to expect 
great results from the examination of pupils in the training colleges for mis- 
uesses, until they shall have received a more sound elementary education, and 
за longer period b d than two years shall haye. been allotted to them," 


There exists also at Salisbury a similar seminary, styled the “ Salis- 

" bury Diocesan Institute for the. Training of Schoolmistresses.”. The 

institution was opened in 1841, and lias been since maintained by dona- 

tions and subscriptions to the amount of about £500 a year, for the pur- 

posé of providing a sufficient supply of “ well-edücated, right-minded, and 

|. thoroughly-trained young women for the schools of the diocese.” Up to 

1848, only 58 Най left the institation to take schools. The following ex- 

Act touches amost important point of iliquiry Бебе admitting pupils 

toa Normal School—and especially femule pupils, lw the Eiglth- Re- 
of the Diocesan Board of Education, it is stated: ^. 

' Since the beginning of 1846 two of the pupils died, and five have shown 
symptoms of weak constitutions as to give no reasonable hope that they 
ever undertake the архі duties of schoolmistresses, "Phe 
мее are very earnest in pressing this point upon the consciences of those 

ve or sign certificates with too much facility; and they say most truly, 

hough it is not an uncommon opinion that the work of a schoolmistress 
undertaken by those whose constitution unfi's them for other more ac- 

Шуе employments, the truth is, that the drain upon the constitution and spirits 

\ ofa schoolmistress is very great, and none but {hose whose lungs are quite 
healthy, and whose constitution is in all Tespecis good, can discharge its duties 

th any comfort, or for any length of time, à 4 к 
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Syrtanvs-or A Course or LECTORES ON EDUCATION; ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
Pracrice, ву WILLIAN KNiGnroN; PROFESSOR OF ont Аат or "'eAciuNG IN 
Tug WHITÉELAND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MISTRESSES. 


Sia et L— The Principles or: Theory of Education, 

Education a science and an art—a science, inasmüch as it investigates the principles 
upon which tuition is, or ought to be, condneted ; an art in affording rules for its con- 
duct and putting them into practice ; object of ‘education in its highest and widest sig- 
nification; the etymology of the word referred to; the human being a religions and 
moral, an intellectual, and a physical animal ; education therefore threefold, €f the body, 
the mind, and the soul or spirit ; their relativo importance ; the end of man’s existence 
on earth, not his happiness or gratification, bnt performance of duty ; this brings with. 
it the truest happiness ; our бшу threefold also. (1) All attempts'té form n moral 
being without the aid and influence of religion hitherto unsuccessful history convinces 

1 "of this fact ; warranted in including religion and morality inseparable; how the re- 
jigious nnd moral powers are to be cultivated; the Bible the rile of faith ; how the 
ШЕ ie auxiliary to the ignorant mind, the Catechism, are t0 be taught, п ques- 
tion for posed) education. (2.) The iftellectual nature of man ; necessity of its cul- 
tivation if man is to fill ayoperly the pue] to him on earth; constant necessity 
for thé exercise of the intellect in the daily affairs of life; advantages of its cultiva~ 
tion—diendvantaxes of its neglect; different powers of the mind all useful in different 
_ ways ; attention, association ‘of ideas, conception, abstraction, imagination, and reason 
or judgment, all to be cultivated harmoniously ; evils of allowing one faculty undivided 
sway ; qualities which constitute a well-regulated mind, & habit of attention, a power 
of regulating the succession of thoughts, mental activity, habits of reflection and asso- 
ciation, proper relation of objects of pursuit, government ofthe imagination, culture, 
and regulation of the judgment, proper moral feeling, (3) The physical nature of 
man; necessity of knowing something of it; evils of neglecting its development; 
benefits of health, vigor, and bodily activity to all ;fcaution mot to make to much of it 


xs ado , I The Practice of Education, | + 

П: The school-room—its adaptation to the purposes of education the primary consider- 
ation: the infant school-room—its gallery, dimensions, construction, and convenient. 
disposition in the room ; uses of infant gallery ; the blackboard or large slate, pictures, 
card-stands; should books ke used in the infant school ? Yes, but for the highest class 
only; smaller boards or slates for classes. Juvenile school-room—importance of a gal- 
j ility of parallel desks for cla ises—thiose of the National Society excellent; each 


Tow of seats should differ in height; general arrangement of classes to suit the room ; 
for both schools a nleysgropnid necessary; its importance in coral training ; “the uncov- 
ered schoal-room ;" how it shoud be used ; neatness and cleanliness of the covered 
and ши ered school-room te be Aten “to; influence of this upon the children’s 
character; ventilation; temperature, The class-room—necessity of it in a large 
school; its arrangement and most conva ient position. — 
о Thé prd grown-up children in infant schools; sympathy of numbers ; 

1 le in the school ак in the world; examples—Bacon's " Idols 
^ of the Forum ў tention to this prineiplé, and neglect of its enl- 
tivation in edu 


ions advantages likely to be derived by both sexes from their ming- 

ils to be guarded against in schools for girls-alone ; power of the: 

nthe mixed. school ; its power of condemhation, and its utility | 
nent on an individual offender ; different. method of treatmei 
country children ; object in the town to turn the menta 
account, and direct it to, pores objects of pursuit ; 
suspecting character and increase the mental 

ce between RU teaching. o o 

Г t most valuable for the 


injustice indispensable to form a really ood. 
essential; immense influence’ exercised by the 
example better than good precepts; 

fine thus 


c vils of madame the same classification in all 
ick in acquiring a knowledge of reading often dull in arithinetie 5 
of all working arithmetic at the same time, in order to admit of a 
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cult for the most skillful teacher of a training school to work with any effect 
She must. carefully pull down- before she begin to build up any structure on 
such an unsteady foundation; she must, indeed, lay.a new foundation on dif 
ferent principles, and with a careful hand. It is, therefore, hardly fair to expect 
great results from the examination of pupils in the training colleges for mis- 
tresses, until they shall have ree¢ived a more sound elementary education, and 
‘a longer period 9f training than two years shall haye, been allotted to them.” 


"There exists also at Salisbury a similar seminary, styled the “ Salis- 
bury. Diocesan Institute for the Training of Schoolmistresses.” "Тһе 
institution was opened in 1841, and has been since maintained by dona- 
tions and subscriptions to the amount of about £500 a year, for the pur- 
pose of providing a sufficient supply of * well-educated, right-minded, and 
thoroughly-trained young women for the schools of the diocese.” Up to 
1848, only 58 Най left the institution to take schools, The following ex- 
tract touches a most. important point of iliquiry before admitting pupils 
‘tox Normal School—and especially femule pupils, In the Eighth Re- 
the Diocesan Board of Education, it is stated; | 


‘Since the ылы 1846 two of the pupils died, and five have shown 
symptoms of weak ‹ Minn as to give no reasonable hope that they 
in ever undertake the anxious and trying duties of schoolmistresses; The 
tee. are very earnest in pressing this point upon the consciences of those 
E or sign certificates with too much vnd and they say most truly, 
ough it is not an uncommon opinion that the work of a schoolmistress 
‘be undertaken by those whose constitution unfi's them for other more ac- 
iye employments, the truth is, that the drain upon the constitution and Spirits 
| ofa schoolmistress is very great, and none but -those whose lungs are quite 
‘healthy, and whose constitütion is in all Tespeets good, can discharge its duties 
with any comfort, or for any length of time.” us 
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e | E— The Principles or Theory of Education, 

Education a science and ап art—a science, jnasinbch’as it investigates the principles 
upon which. tition is, or ought to he, conducted ўар art in affording rules for its con- 
duct and putting them into practice ; object of education in its highest nnd widest sig- 
mificafíon; the etymology of the word referred to ; the human being a? religious and 
moral, an intellectual, an а physical animal; education therefore threefold, 6f the body, 
the mind, and the soul or spirit ; their relative importance ; the end of man’s existence 
on earth, not his happiness or. gratification, bnt. performance of duty ; this brings with 
it the truest happiness ; our бшу threefold also. (1) АП LET 1o form а moral 
being without the aid and influence of religion hitherto unsuecessful—history convinces 

of this fact; warranted in Concluding religion and pony inseparable; how the ге» 

io К th 
Bible. d its ps the ignorant mind, the Catechism, are to be taught, it ques- 
ion for practical education. (2.) "The ifttellectual nature of man ; necessity of its cul- 
tivation if man is to fillnfoperly the here allotted to him on earth; constant necessity 
| E е exercise oF ете ес: in the daily affairs of life; advantages of ita cultiva- 
tion —diradvantages of its neglect; different powers of the mird all useful in different 
E ; attention, association of ideas, conception, abstraction, imagination, and reason. 
“or judgment, all to be cultivated harmoniously ; evils of allowing one faculty undivided 
sway ; qualities which constitute a well-regulated mind, n. habit of attention, a power. 
of regulating the succession of thoughts, mental activity, habits of reflection and usso- 
t ciation, proper relation of objects of pursuit, p ofthe imagination, eulturey 
and regulation of the judgment, proper moral feeling, (3.) The physical nature of 
man; necessity of Knowing something of it; evils of neglecting its development; 
benefits of health, vigor, and bodily activity to all ;‘caution motto make to much of it” 
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ool-room-—its adaptation to the purposes of education the primary consider- 
he infant school-room—its gallery, dimensions, construction, and, convenient 
, Misposition-in the. room ; uses of infant gallery ; the blackboard or large slate, pictures, 
Г card-stands; should books ke used in the infant school? Yes, but for the highest class 
only; smaller boards or slate for classes. Juvenile schoal-room—importance of a gal- 
ery ; utility of parallel desks for classes—those of the National Society excellent ; each 
Tow of seats should differ in height; general arrangement of classes to suit the room ; 
for both agboole wplesveronad necessary 5 its importance in st.oral training ; “the uneoy- 
êre | school-room 5” how it showid be «sed; nestness and cleanliness of the covered 
` d uncovered school:room tq be Attended ‘to; influence of this upon the children’s 
cl er; ventilation; temperature. The class-room—necessity of it in a large 
rrangement and most conver ieni , ? 
ilê. Evils of grown-up children 


"moral powers are to be cultivated ; the Bible the rule of Guth ; how the 
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"infant schools; sympathy of numbers ; 


‚ influence of 1i Fors in the schol ак@ in the world; exemples Bacon's * Idols 
of the Foram у? the Ilt of want of Attention to this principle, and’ neglect of its cul- 
tivation in educatie advantages likely to be derived: by both sexes from their ming- 
ling ii be guarded against in schools for girls alone ; power of the. 


Lin the mixed school ; its power of condemnation, and its utility | 
on an individual offender ; different method of treatment 
country children ; SEa in the town to turn the mental. 
roper account, and direct it to proper objects of pursuit ; 
Оргон character and increase the mental 
| difference between training and teaching. 
md habits of thought most valuable for the 
, ad a sympathy with children to be culrivated 
r rom injustice indispensable to form a really zood 
m nd and y essential; immense influence exercised by the 
A -teachers and scholars ; good example better than gond precepts ; 
isnot inute matters to the rules of the school; Чаа ше thus 
enforced ® Let all things be done decently and in order ;” attention to 
; tin Avg danger of being puffed up with*pride ; necessity 
Rem succeeding who take no interest in the work ; hap- 
kept improving school; impression respecting the misery of 
meous; dress should be cleanly, neat, and simple. 
‘School, —Suiperiority of pupil-teachers to monitors ; pupil-teach 
uch with the highest class in simultaneous lessons ; eis produced 
‘School in order to devote too much time and Tabor to pupil-teachers ; 
ied classification ; evils of maintaining the same claseifeation ia all 
k in acquiring a knowledge of reading often. dull in arithmetic; 
of all working arithmetic at the same time, in order to admit of a 
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new classification for that subject; time-tables not to be lightly or hastily constructed 
or altered; advantages of the classes passing successively under the teacher's own eye; 


difficulties likely to be enountered in opening a school; practical suggestions fcr over- 
coming them; rules for avoiding waste of time. а 

5. Discipline-—Necessity of enforcing discipline; which is the stronger motive to 
obedience, love or fear? conclusions to be drawn from the answer; evil influence?of 
&onstant change of rnles ; necessity of adherinz to those once established ; good effect 
-of early attention to rules on the subsequent character of the pupils; nature of punish- 


ing Reading. Synthetic method best in teaching to read ; a simple word 
1 presented, and its sound and appearance taught ; analysis of it subsequently ; advanta- 
ele disadvantages of the 
gin with the alphabet; simu 
Teads well ; danger of enrrying this too far 
Tino and calmly. хта пынадеоцо method excellent in eradicating the propensity to 
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“Tne Kneller Hall Training School, located at Twickenham, twelve 
miles out of London, is under the direct control of the Committee of 
Council on Education; and was established in 1846, for the special pur- 
pose of training teachers for workhouse and penal schools. 

“According to the returns of the Poor Law Board, there were on. the 
Ast of Januaty, 1951, 43,138 children, under sixteen years of age, in 
‘the workhouses of England and Wales, and in connection with these 
vorkhouses, 838 teachers were employed. 

"The number of children of the same age, receiving outdoor relief at 
the same date, was 276,613. Thesé children did not attend the work- 
house schools, and in all probability they did not attend any day school, , 
but they indicate an educational want of the most desperate kind. 

| From the reports of the Prison Inspectors for 1850, it appears that out 

° of 166,941 prisoners confined in the gaols of England and Wales in 

1849, 12,955, or nearly eight рег cent, were under seventeen years.of age. 

With the exception of the schools at Parkhurst and Redhill, (the latter 

a private institution,) Буе has been done for the reformatory influence 

of education upon this class. c 
Ў These returns show an aggregate of 332,706 ghildren, toward. whom 

the state stands more or‘less in. loco, parentis, and for whose moral, 

physical, intellectual, andeindustrial training, every divtate of humanity 
and wise economy demands that the state should make immediate and 
‘thorough provision in schools and teachers of the right kind. Тһе gen- 
eral condition of these children as to education, as compared with the sys- 
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eases were paid as premiums to persons who afterwar 
e ro nother method of apprenticeship was by pre- 

ss the rates to masters who, in consideration of such 
T ‹ Barrer Lady children as apprentices, - 

m were manifold : 5 Y 

he independent laborer, whom, by its competi- 

getting his children out, except by making them 
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parish paupers, he having no means of offering the advantages given by 
the parish,” and in whom it discouraged that which in a parent is the 
strongest motive to sell-denial, forethought, and industry—a desire to 
provide for his children. 

2dly- As it regards those to whom the children were apprenticed ; 
whio, when they took them n compulsion, took them at an inconven- 
їёпсе and а disadvantage—to whom these parish apprentices “ were 
much worse. servants and less under contro! than others,”—who often 
found tham “hostile both in conduct and disposition, ready listeners, 
retailers of falsehood and scandal of the family affairs, ready agents of 
mischief of the parents and other persons ill disposed to their employ- 
ers,”—who * not unfrequently excited the children to disobedience, in 
order to get their indentures cancelled’ theyswere the unwilling serv- 
ants of unwilling masters ; they'could not be trusted, and yet could not 
be dismissed, Tbe demoralization of the apprentices made»them unde- 
sirable inmates. They disseminate in the parish the morals of the 
workhouse. 1 PAR S 

3dly. As it regards the children themselves :— 

1. They were often apprenticed to “‘heedy persons, to whom the pre- 
mium offered was an irresistible temptation to apply for them,” and 
“afer a certain interval had been allowed to elapse, means were not un- 
frequently taken to disgust them with their. occupation, and to render 
their situations so irksome as to make them abscond.” , 

2. They were looked upon by such persons as “defenseless, and de- 
serted by their natural protectors,” and were often cruelly ill-treated, 
_ Bo that (ое treated “ worse than a parish apprentice” has passed into , 
> ^ a proverb. AT" 

3. Not only was their moral culture neglected, bur their moral well- 
being was often totally disregarded. The facts related under this head 
are fearful. There was a mutual contamination, The system appears, 
says Mr. Austin, to have led directly to cruelty, immorality, and suffer- 
ing, although, in some cases, exceptions to the rule, apprenticeshi 
was not unproductive of certain beneficial results to both master an 
^. apprentice. К ” d 

» , 4. Their instraetion in any usefül сас yas forthe most part neg- 
lected, because their masters were often unfit to teach them, and 
because they were obstinately unwilling to learn. The position which 
the parish apprentice occupied insthe house was therefore commonly 
that of the household drudge. E N 

Tt ig scarcely to be wondered at, that among a race thus born in 
pauperism, and educated to it, pauperism became hereditary. 

* When a family is once on the parish,” says Mr. Chadwick, (re- 
port of 1833, London and Berkshire,) it is very difficult to get them 
off: We have seen three generations of ps ers, (the father, the son, 
and the grandson,) with their respective families at their hecls troop- 

ing to the overseer every Saturday for their weekly allowances? 

“Pauper parents? says Mr. Carleton Tufnell, (report on the edu- 

= cation of pauper children, 1839,) “reared pauper children, and» their 

~~ habit of dependence on the poor’s rate seemed to descend as part of 

their natures from generation to generation. To stop this hereditary 

taint would, be to annihilate the greater part of the pauperism of the 
country.” 5 ‹ Г з ? 

—"In many unions,” EM 
| parochial union schools, Wales and 
amily names of paupers continue fo 
erism an hereditary disease. 
е Doce of eradicating thes 


rict) © the same 
rate-books. P. 
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«То say that. the old poor law, with its parish apprenticeship by way 
of. UM had failed, is to speak too leniently Bi it? (I quote this 
passage from Mr. T'emple's notes.) “It was rapidly nU the 
whole lower order. he muss of evil was such as to unite all real 


f education by 


ilaries of 
specially for that purpose by Parliament; 
les were ordered to be determined by your 
exam by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
had (says Mr. Temple) ihe inestimable advantage 
over the other, of making need geeponelble for the education of the 
children. "The. pe per child Һай now some ome to care for. him, 
which before he had not. His education was 
ng? 
a Я spicuous defects. 
m the children were 
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now they recei; 
orkhouse itself, and became liable’ to со 
“famin = walls, by unavoidable contact with adult paupers, 
to be found of these facts, and of their conse- 
porta of your inspectofs 
а ief? says Ir. Stuart, in his report of the Blything in- 
corpor: 33, “is dore by familiarizing the minds of the children to 
the re: € of. the workhouse, whith destroys all reluctance to being 
sent back to it in afterlife. 1 і 
“A boy educated in, perh: st sh istrict,” says Mr. 
l fh “being ill-used by 1 г; ran away, ang brought а com- 


nt against him before a hearing his story, the 
abistrate, pao DEI him. MP he 
intended to go? ‘Ho ‘But, my lad, you have no 
Homê, said magistrate. “Oh; 
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establishment of satisfactory schools 

report on Berks and Oxon, 1838, 
present system. One is the mix- 
А el ha een the children and the adult pau- 
p tal among the females. The girls 
b : ч е sleeping 


wards, and the wash-houses, 
ter? Nor does much im- 
се. this report was written, for 
огап 70 workhouses in his 
dult paupers ;” and that, 
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0 s f contact continually arise. 
y 1 ї only meet at meals and dinner 
| 1 I еп kept from school to nurse infants 


56 = 


© 
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or they wash, or cleanse the houle, or assist in the kitchen in company 
with the women.” - wr АЫ 3 
When it is borne fh mind that the inmates of workhouses almost ө. 
invariably include prostitutes, “who seem to frequent them as lying-in 
ilals.” the evil of this association may be judged of, “Out of 
enrchildren whom I found in one workhouse,” says Mr. Bowyer, 

“being nursed by ‘the girls, nine were the bastard children of 

Ї this class.” i 


Ў 4 
ible not to feel that Mr. Tufnell speaks in measured terms k 
ike this, when in 1849 he says o The experience of 
me of th pelessness of expect- 
ing any general or permanent b the training of pau- 
per children, as long as they rei lets of the union 
workhouse.” d > Р 
Another defect inseperable from the ей the „workhouse 
school ıs the false position of the teagher ina use. , “ The chil- 
rof inmates ; the 
7 directed to the 
so Jongas the 
two ar (Mrz ock’s report on the 
“southern district, 1847-48, es an anomalous 
TT sition for the scho Х i ation to the gov- 
rnor of the work a i i sentially different. Р 
or can their char ike; osen to control an 
ity i er, to form the minds 
"t È pon them the care and the fa paren à 
^ ig them up to industry and to the fear of оф, The viewsof two ^ 
such officers and their functions can not but be co ng, and 
intain a 
^ 
training is entir Й 
But the most Ais 
appears defective is, of uniting with it the suitable 
industrial training of the child The laborer’s cottage, however 
bad a school in other respec thi advantage, that. itvis a "good 
Place for the industrial training of his children; he | e import- 
ance to them of being brought up to labor. "Ey n k 
parents—capable of making sacrifices that th 
school, and willing to do so if they.thóueht. it 
object to do so 
said, “ther І 
T 
Wat 
5} hi a 
• а 


vices, had, moreover, its в: 
no doubt, tending to in 
calculated to accustom and 

another child, and that part o 
the streets, is industrial training, E : 
of а workhouse child. 4 > s | 
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« 
In the great majority of workhouses the children are stated to have 

no industrial training at all. Where they haye, it is commonly of a 

۴ sedentary kind. “They are sometimes taught a little shoe-making or 
. tailoring; the best of their occupations are carpentering or bookbind- 
ing; but in many cases they make hooks and eyes, or sort bristles, and, 

pick oakum” “A boy thus brought up?'(says Mr. Bowyer) “is unfit- 

ted for an agricultural laborer ; "he can neither dig, hoe, nor plough; 

is puzzled with harness, and afraid of a horse. Any hard or continu- 

ous labor exhausts his body and wearies his mind. He ham formed a 

completely false RES qr M of the life that awaited him.” — — 

* One lad," (says the ehaplain of a union in Wales, writing to Mr. 
"and'aetive to all appearance, was engaged asa 
farm laborer, but being. unable to handle any tool. pr in the most 
clumsy manner, was jeered at by the men, consequently he became dis- 
couraged, and feeling aione and friendless, he returned to the work- 
house, where he will probably bé an incumbrauice for life, as he has de- 
clared that he never wishes te leave it again.” “ 

“ Children thus shut up.” says Mr. Henderson, (report on Lancashire, 
1833,) * in ignorance and idleness,and exposed to the moral contamina- 
tion of a workhouse, are almost Тер unfit for the duties required 
of them as apprentices, All labor is an intolerable hardship, their 
masters, objects vf aversion, and they rarely acquire habits of industry 

= in after-life.” WAS 

* An orphan or deserted child sanoat r infancy to the age of 
twelve or fourteen in a workhouse,” (says Wir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth,) 

o Sif taught reading ing, and arithmetic only, is generally unfitted 
for earning his liveliheoti by labor.” SN 
т It is not only with reference to the forming of the habits of labor in 
pauper children that the present system is defective, but with reference 
io the full development of the power to labor—of the thews and 
sinews of. the laborer. a 

“Pauper children” (says Mr. Temple) “are decidedly, as a class, 

below the children of the independent laberer in physical de- 


Ruddock.) * stron, 


useful membersiof society. They arrive at the school in various stages 
of alor i some are the incurable victims of scrofula ; 
jable.to a recurrence of its symptoms; almost all 
ices of the vicious^habits, neglect, and misery of 
wth of many of these children? (says 
5 whether from early privations else- 
of long confinement within the walls 
of healthful exercise, or stimulus of 
or whether, also, it may have resulted 
of diet.” 


den or field labor is, 1 am satisfied, superior 
unanimity,” says Mr. Symons. (1849,) 
al labor deemed the fittest for boys by guar- 
he subject. Spade husbandry is almost invaria- 
on account of the return derivable from it, but 


i 


> 
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from its aptness for developing’ moral character as well as bodily 
strength and health.” 

“The introduction of industrial training,” (says Mr. Bowyer, 1849,) 
“hasbeen every where attended by a marked improvement in the ap- 
pearance and bodily vigor of the boys; and their, progress in their 

"studies, so far from being retarded by it, has generally been promoted, 
notwithstanding the reduction in the number of hours devoted to in- 
struction.” ¢ And,” (Mr. Browne, 1849.) “industrial training for boys 
ought, I 3m convinced, to consist in the cultivation of land. It is re- 
markable that boys employed in field-work make greater progress than 
those who are not so,employed, although the latter may give to study 
nearly twice as much time as the former? о 

The ages of the pauper children (nearly 25’per cent. are above the 
age of 12 years) are such as to render industrial training in field labor 
Зо in their case to an extent that it is not, in other elementary 
schools. ^» d 

To break, then, the link which in the mind of the pauper child binds 
him to the workhouse as a home, which associé@e8 it in his mind with 
the state of life allotted to him and hismdestiny—to take from him the 
stamp.and impression;of it—and to®mancipate him from the regime of 
its course of thoughtand standard of opinion,—to free bim from its pes- 
tilent associations and evil example—and, above all, tọ prepare him to 
take his place in the of independent industry, by a judicious 
course of industrial t г; for all these objects a substitute is needed 
for the workhouse schoo 2 EN 95 

This fact has received a practical recognition from the Legislatute 
in the Act of 7 andy8 Vict. c. 101., which proviledb for the formation of 
school districts and district pauper schools, where thë children should be 
collected from the workhouses of the district, instructed in such useful 
knowledge as is suitable to their condition, and trained to industry. 

This Act gave to the Poor Law Commissioners power {о.о school 
districts, But it affixed certain Ifmits of area and population, and it 
provided that the expense of starting, to be borne by the unions of the 
district, shoul not e&ceed one-fifth of the, entire annual expenses of 
those unions; provisions which tendérédshe Act inoperative; the limit- 
ations were impracticable, and no.school could be buijt for the money. 
In 1847, an Act was passed remoyiag the limitation as to cost, but 
depriving the commissioners of their power to erect the school. without 
the consent of the guardians or a majority of them. j : 

This new-eondition has rendered the new Act nearly as inoperative 
as the old one. Six district schools only have смора MA entire 
country. In other respects, the declared. intentions of 8 
remain without effect. “It is obvio ays Mr. hat the 
reasons for the establishment of distri 0 nature to 
be readily appreciated by boards of | ect of such 
séhools is national; their operation, to. Е Gover a large 
surface, and extend over a long peri 
tain, are remote, belonging rather to 
erations of this class are not likely 
guardians. Тһе operation of such bå 
репе, and their function: is temporary, 
necessities ofthe poor, and the protection of the pr 
has nothing to do with posterity. S 

With reference. to the. probable occupation of the stud our 
normal school, as masters, at some future time, o 
Ышш of Council provided in 1846, for the ere 

© with it, of “a model school of industry for the paupi 
of the London unions.” Nothing can be more impo 


| 
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to the students the benefit of that “experience which such а school 
would offer, or to the country the model of а papper school conducted 
on sound principles. 

In the training of teachers for that object, labor is an essential ‘ele- 
ment. Teachers of industry must practice it, and must be inured to it-e 
А schoolmaster unable to work would be Almost as much misplaced in 
his field garden as one unable to read and write would be in his school. 

' . tudustrial work enters accordingly very largely into the daily routine 
of Kneller Hall. Appended is a list of the rules by wich. it is 
regulated. 4 , d A 


$ Т 
RULES FQR REGULATING THE FIELD-WORK. 


1. The gong will sound at fiye minutes before two, and the bell will immediately begin to 
ring, and continue till two. "Phy return bell will ring at a quarter before five. 

9. The students are to muster at the tool-house, and the names to be called over by the 
captain of the field as soon as the bell stops. 

Jj Students fot in time to answer to their names will remain out till five o'clock. 

1. Students more (tian a quarter of an hur after time, or a second time in the same week 
too late to answer to their names, will go to work all day the next day. 

Б. No leave of absencg awil} be ive to any student, unless applied. for before 11 in the 
morhing, and notified, when obtained, to the captain of the field. ^ 2 

6. As soon asnames have been calledthe captain of the field willread out what work 
‘me studentiis fo do, and what tools he willarequire ; and each student as his names read 
will take his tools and proceed to work. 1 

7. As soon as the second bell rings each student will clean hi 
tool-house deliver them up to the captain. 

8, The ground will bé gradually divided into plots, and as 
assigned to one of the students, who will be captain of that pl 

|. No work will be done on any plot except under Й [of its captain, but he will 

not be always working there. фа 

10. The captain of a Ыыы a weekly report 8f work done on his plot, and an ac- 


Is, and. proceeding to ‘the 


ı plot is marked off it will be, 


count of all expendit eipts from it. 


e The students wil take Für ge weekly, two by two, ta attend up the horse in the after- 


moons. These tarne enag? shifted from one to another without leave, 
12, The students will take turns weekly, oue by one, to milk thecows. They аге to be 
milked Immediately before tea in the afternoonjand immediately after prayers in the 
morning. f 
13. Both the above rotations to be in alphabetical order, 
14. The industrial master will, give a weekly report of the way in which each student's 
work has been done for that week. Ф 


" DUTIES OF THE CAPTAINS, 
General. 


me * а 
‘immediately, any thing Pequiring attention in 
^». 


1. "To prevent indecorous noise in the) 
2. To report to the principal, ingeriting a 


the bedroom. a 
3. To light and put out the gas. " 
4. To warn any of the students whom they see breaking the rules. If a captain has been 
esent at such a breach of rules, and hagnot warned those who are so doing, he alone will 


г 
Pe held responsible. А 

5. To iy; their rooms, viz., the library, lecture-rooms, &c., be properly cleaned. 

Special. 
" $ „The Captain of the Tjbrary. 

1. To re] xn n the principal the names of students present at 
prayers that e 

2. To appointed, whether done or undone, and bring 
them (оће pri reporting absentees. 

3. To give tl evening prayers a statement of the lectures 

di th А 
Lu. uH and other stationery. 1 
ptain of the Field. 

1, To $ ening a list of the students who will have charge 
of the praci next day, speciffing the time and classes. 

2. To obtai m the industrial master every morning at breakfast time a list of the work. 

done by each boy in the practicing school, and to give the necessary information to the 
of the boys when at work. Р заи 

3. e industrial master every morning before twelve, whether any and what 
student leave of absencefrom work. — 

4. T oo clock. 

5. To nd i 

8. Tor Sec that they are properly cleaned and replaced, If the 
indi Is any tools not replaced, or not properly cleaned, tye captain 
of th a day's work. 


Mişel a weekly report of the work done every day, and of thi 
ИЕ be coubtersigned by the industrial master, à 
e os 
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IIL—The Captait? of the Laboratory. 


1. Always to have every thing in readiness for the chemical lecturer. 

2. To keep the keys of the pi ratory, and to allow no one to go there, except m his com- 
any, or with written leave irom the principal or by express order from the chemical 
ecturer. 

З. To keep an exact account of the state of thechemical and physical apparatus, as to 

hreakages, heed of repairs, &c.; and to report every week to the cl 


‘ 3 

The system of training will be best understood from a description of 
the daily routine, the course of lectures, the methods of maintaining.dis- 
cipline, and the management of the practicing school, in a memorandum 
by Mr Temple, the principal of the school. 


"The students rise at six, and prayers (taken from the Liturgy) are read at half- 
ast. Lectures commence after prayers and continue fill breakfast time at eight. 
е half-hour after breakfast is employed, at the diseretion of the students, in pre- 
paring for the ensuing lectures. ‘The lectures recommence at nine end continue 
till one, which is the hour for dinner, At # quarter past two tlfe students are re- 
quired to be ready to proceed to the field, where fhey are employed in manual labor 
till half-past four, when they return to prepare for tea at fife. Aftea tea their time is 
occupied with exer , Writing out their nots of lectures, and occasionally with 
lectures till a quarter before ten, when they*take supper. Prayers are read at ten, 
and all lights extinguished before half-past. 

e students are required to brush their own clothes, and to clean their own 
boots and shoes. They h harge of the lecture-rooms, library, and chemical 
laboratory. But they do ake their own beds or sweep out the bedrooms, 
nor clean the knives and T plates after meals. They wait upon themselves 
at dinner, but do not lay the cloth or bring the dishes from the kitchen. 

On Saturdays there are no lectures after breakfast, but the time is chiefly occu- 
pied with reading and correcting essays written during week. Saturday after- 
noonis a half holiday, when tnasters generally join them at cricket or football ; 


or such students as desire to do во are allowed to go out to walk. On Saturday * 


evening a lecture is generally given, which only those are required to attend who 
have signified their intention to do so. d 
On Sundays they rise at eight, and morning prayers are read in the chapel at 
half-past eight. This Seryice consists of the office for Morning Prayer, as directed 
to be used whei the Litany is to be read. Litany is not, however, read then. 
The service occupies, about half an hour, lowed by breakfast. А second 
Service commetices at eleven, consistin; the Litaif, Commpnion Service, and 
Sermon, Dinner isat one, as usual; i afternoon service is read at half-past 
four. In the evening all the school attend a Divinity lecture immediately before 
supper. After supper prayers are read аў the usual time. Я 
"The subjects of the lectures have been-—divinity, history, geography; | 
mathematics, physies, and musie. ; 
The Divinity lectures commenced with reading simiti 
gospels, As, however, it was deemed desi that the tex! 
gospels should be accurately known, and it i 
ticular stress was laid upon St. Matthew, an: 
t got by heart. The Acts of the Apostl 
Testament was commenced. The historical boo! 
in order, down to the time when the Prophetic 
were then read simultaneously with the histo 
explain the other. The lecture has ошер 
‘These lectures were given every day before 
Christmls, that hour has been assigned to the Ty of. 
students then admitted ; and the course has been continued to th 
three days in the week, from nine to ten. „> d 
On the alternate days a course of lectures has been given; 
the history of the Church. This course will continue the: 
include the study of our own formularies and of the Catechism. PAST 
7 On Sunday evening St. Paul's Epistles have been read in chronological order. 
"The lectures on history were so arranged that the history of England occupied 


emical lecturer. » 
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exactly a year, one hour a day being devoted to the subject. The Vice-Principal 
then gave a course of lectures, to the same class, on the history of English litera- 
ture and the characteristics of the great English writers 

On Tuesday morning the Vice-Principal gives out a subject, generally, but not 
always, of an historical character, on which every student is required to Compose 

. ип English essay. These essays are collected immediately after breakfast on Sate 
urday, and in the course of the morning are Fd aloud in the presence of all the 
students, either before the Vice-Principal or myself. Opportunity is then taken 
to point out defects in style or in grammar; and the presence of tlre body of stu- 
dents is found to have a wholesome influence in stimulating all to do cheir best. 

In geography, the course commenced with the geography of England which was 
carefully studied in detail. ‘The physical geography of Ше world then followed, so 
as {о explain the great features of the land and water, the elements of geology, the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, the geographical distribution of plants and animals. 
‘These lectures will continué till Christmas and will include the political and com- 
mereial geography of the world, treated in connection with the great physical lec- 
tures. One hourn day has been devoted to this subject throughout. 

Mathematical geography was treated as a part of popular astronomy, to which 
subject two hours a Wetkavere assigned for three quarters of ayear. ‘These leo- 
tures commenced after the summer acation, and terminated. 98 

Three houfs a week were given to gammar for three quarters of a year. № 
was then thought advisable to give the students the opportunity of comparing the 
forms and rules of their own language with those of another, and French les- 
sons were substituted for the grammar twice a wee Jecture was also given 
on Saturday evenings to such as chose to attend, on lines of logie as con- 
nected with grammar. des 

Two hours a day were assigned to lectures of mathe 
Christmas the chemical laboratory has been in use, an 

“week have been devoted fosectures on chemistry. The dents who have been 
already once examined for certificates of merit, have read Mr. Tate's arithmetic, 
algebra, nym and mensuration; six bodks of Euclid, with numerous deduc- 


tions, partly worked without any assistance, partly with such hints as appeared to be 
necessary; and the comméngement of analytical geometry and of differential calcu- 
lus. Their attainments on first entering'ire found tobe very various, and their 
powers not less so, . It is not possible therefore to keep them all at the same level. 
Of the ten students mentioned, one will, without doubt, bé'thoroughly master of the 
differential calculus before he lehveg, ope*sufficiently so to render further help 
unnecessary. "The rest do n@ come p to these. 9 
The chemical lectüres are intended tg bear particularly upon agriculture. They 
have not continued long enough, as yet, to supply means of Judging as to their suc- 
cess; бщ have little doubt, from the interest which they attract, that they will be 
fontid extremely, useful. Ы 5 
5 a week have been given to music. The students also sing a hymn 
evening, prayers; and chant the Canticles and sing Psalms in the 
, е 


The lectures are given from notes, and 
. Text-books have been used, but only as 
р by the lecturer. The students at their first 
prepare their own lessons by reading. They 
id, the living presence of the lecturer, the per- 


а 


require the 


© petual eot ice and gesture, and the slight but constant 
adaptation c ii Se to the state of their own knowledge. Even 

^a written 'e, as ns of educating such men, is very inferior to one delivered 

М , extempore fi notes} but a mere examination upon the contents of a Wook is 


m unable, in fact, to derive from books any thing beyond 
ined in them, and-their reading results in the accumula- 
facts, 


) ЖУТА. 
| ^ oe 


almost useless. They 
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with a chance of real improvement. The students therefore who have been in 
training for a year and half will now be required to attend fewer lectures, and to 
read more than hitherto. » Their reading will be directed 4nd their progress per- 
petually tested, but the lectures will be subordinate to the books. 

The industrial training of the students has been condneted under the guidance of 
fhe gardener. 1 have generally joined in their labors, in order that this essential 
part of the system might not be whdervalued. The vegetables for the use of the 
school have been grown, and we have besides broken up a considerable portion (five 
acres) of our ground (about thirty-five acres in all,) and made it fit for the operations 
of a larger ymber of students. We have a horse and an increasing stock of pigs, 
and we propose shortly to purchase a cow. ‘The students have care of these animals 
and attend to them well.» 

"There can be по question as to the beneficial effect of the manual labor; and 
even if the students were intended to take schools in Which the children were not 
to be so employed, I should think it expedient to adopt the same system in their 
training, “ ^ у 

"The following regulations have been madg fo? the maintenance of discipline : 

Y 
d GENERAL RULES. o 9% > 


The students are to rise when the gong sounds at фо and to be down to prayers af half-past. 
six. ‘The gong will sound a second time at twegty-five minutes past six. StudentS'who are 
late for. Myers will be sent to work all day in tile field. ۴ 

No student is to go into the bedrooms between half-past six in the morning and ten min- 
utes before one. \ 

іо student is to leave the premises without permission. a 

No student is to go out of tlie house after dark. 

No student is to go into the kitchen, housekeepers room, or any part of the building 
northwards from these two „ for any purpose whatever. 

Every student on comin m Wark is to change his shoes before going up stairs, 

Every student is requiri j be clean in his person. 


Chapel. эу? 
‘The chapel hours on Sunday will be half-past,eight, eleven, and half-past four unless other- 
wise Specially ordered. з 
"The students who have passed their first examination for certificates will read the lessons 
in turn. Two will read the morning lessons, and two the afternoon, * Å 
The readers arealways to look over the lessons before the tirge 0f service, and are to endeavor 
to read simply and reverently, * я 
‘The two readers аге to sit in the seat at the bottom of the chapel, facing the Communion 
E 


lle. 
J L Bedrooms. у 


‘Two captains are appointed over each Bedroom. 
‘The duties of the captains are be Ф 

То prevent all indecorous noise or di; е in the bedrooms. > 

"To light the gas at the sound of the gong, at&ix in the morning, during winter. 

То open two windows in each bedroom before coming down to prayers in the morning, 

‘To put out the gas at the sound of the сэ, abhalf. past ten in the evening. 

"То keep lists of the students in their respective bedrooms, and mark against the name: 
ofeach whether he was presentat morning prayers. These lists to be given to the 
Principal or Vice-Principal, on Saturday evening, after prayers. и 8 

i To report to the Principal any thing in tBé bedrooms whi ears 
(broken windows, deficiency of, water, I 


Library and 

‘The library and lecture-rooms to be swept out every day immedi: 

‘The students who are not captains are to do thisin tarn, —— А 

‘The captains are to see that this is done, and to be reponsible for it, If the Principal finds 
ү гоо aptain. harg 


occasion to remark more than twice upon the state of an 
of it will be sent to the field all day. 1 
"The library to be decently arranged again, and the boo! 

er gong, М “А, 
ау d N convection allowed in the library, such as fo intet 
э Y 


4 Essays and Analysis, E 

The weeks} essays are to be collected by the captai laced P a 

every Saturday morning immediately after breakfast, 2d. Placed in the Principal's study 
* LÀ 


. dia 
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All analysis, or abstracts, or other work dûne ğn the exercise booksare to be collected by the 
captains immediately after tea, and brought to the Principal's study on the following days: 


. Mathematics and physics < ...on Tuesdays. 
Divinity ..... боп Wednesdays. 
.on Thursdays. 


Geography and history | 


Grammar and literature. Lon Fridays. 


Conclusion. в 5 

Every student is to make a copy of these rules. 5 
"The captains are charged with the duy ‘of seeing that all these rules are observed, and are 
required to Warn any "Who disobeys them, and, if any persist after warning, to re- 


port to the Principal. » ә 


‘These rules, as will be obvious on perusal, were not made all at onge, but as 
occasion arose. ‘They willgof course require many modifications, for the same 
reason, hereafter. »x Я 

* But our reliance for the‘maintenance of discipline has been, and must be, much 
more on perpetual watchfulness, and personal intercourse with our pupils, than on 
a fixed routine. dt has һеей our object, by living with the students, sharing their 
meals, joining in their out-of-door employments and recreations, to place ourselves 
оп such a footing witgthgm as to'reuder the open exercise of authority almost un- 
necessary. "They arenot subjected to any system of espionage. а We do not profess 
to be always with them. ‘They аб left a good deal to themselves, and always 

„treated with confidence. No opportu ity is ever taken to watch them, without 
their own knowledge. But саге is taken that no artificial barrier shall grow up 
between us and. tham, and that the great temptation to disorder shall be taken 
away by their being made to feel that they are governed well. 

‘The practicing school has been in operation singe y-day. The children 
come from the neighboring village. The numbers are at present twenty-four. 

"They come at nine and stay till one, being dismissed. for about ten minutes at 

9 leven, Ata quatter,pastgtwo they return, and are taken with the students to tho 
field. The field-work [aves off at half-past four. ‘They come back to school, in 


summer, at six and stay till seven. . 
‘The following is at present the order of lessons in the first class + 


LJ 
o 9 Prayers. 
Ist Lesson till. 94 * 8t. Mark’s Gospel. 
л Ba 10. Writing. 
3a “ — 0j Mental arithmet'e. o 


ath д gl Digtation. 


Dist J for en minutes. ў 
e Bth злой. tili Reading. 
6th “ # 


“Slate arithmetic. 


“u Geography. 
А Qe dE СТЕ. 
f ‘ *, Evening. 
Pd E Lesson from 6 t6 64 Reading du Mondays 
EU T. Arithmetio § and Fridays. 
and уБ, the evening hour is given by the whole school 


Jass goes into Mr. Tate’s lecture-room, from 


twelve to one, "he gives them a lesson, or makes one of the students do so 


in his p case he overlooks the notes of the Jesson before if is 
given, d Ў 

i 0 i elve, and on Fridays from ten to eleven, Mr, Til- 
jane! е way; and on Saturdays, from nine to ten, I take 


them 
t ‘The school is aa into three classes. ‘The students being divided ipto three 
divisions ; each division is charged with teaching one class. By this means there 

is a perpetual change of masters, no one having a class for more*than two hours. 
. On Mondays, from eleven to one, T take the third class myself; on Wednesdays, 
at the same time, the second ; on Fridays, the first. 

Minute-books are kept of the lessons done every day. When I take the class, 
I m its progress for the week, and give directions for the lessonsgpf the next 
we E 


bo 


vU 


° 


‘final. But so far we succe! 


į tant part) of what they will have to do, and for that pu 
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"Two of the students in rotation take charge of the children in the field; joining 
in their work and superintending it. 

It will be obvious that these arrangements are preliminary and provisional—not 

das I cguld wish. The children are fond of their mas- 
ters, work very heartily and merrily in the field, never seem tired of the lessons, 
апа like coming to school. The students enter into the plans with spirit, improve? 
yisibly a the art of giving lessons, avd superintend the field-work with firmness and 
method. 

It would be absurd to hope that so small а school would give them an opportu- 
nity of learning*the art of teaching and educating in perfection. A large school is 
in many respects а more powerful machine than a small one; and exhibits features 
distinetly which are hardly noticed in the other. 

Nor agiin сап such a school place before the studegts a complete specimen of 
their own future labors. In many ways the school in a workhouse differs from all 
others, and the sehoolmaster's duties differ accordingly.® J y 

"The school can be intended to teach them only one part (though a very impor- 

Кы I ате no doubt of its 
fimess, To make our. system perfect, a pdüper school of considerable size is 
indispensable, ——— ° е 99 1» 

Ср ало СЫ the opening of the practicing school I commenced a 
course of lectures on methods of teaching. he lectures will of courae,talfe par- 
tieular notice of the peculiarities insthose sthools for which our student are in 
tenaaan ‘they are given twice a week. 

will 


in а degraded position, They are cowed®by the Anse having no friends or pro- 
tectors ; they know. not how to right them: when they are wronged—how to 


is compatible with slight appreciation of the uses of that 1 
require is the contact of а cultivated. mind, ind ‘superior, 
knowledge as in the degree in which that kni pe has refined 
the character. This, next to religious {еп 
needed in a, workhouse schoolmaster, and w 
attention, Pe 
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